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MINUTES, &c. 


Martis, 26° die Maii 1789 . 

tOMMITTEE of the Whole Houle to conlider of 
the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, complained of 
in the feveral Petitions which were prelented to the 
Houfe in the laft Sefiion of Parliament, relative to the 
State of the African Slave Trade. 


c 


Ounfel called in. 


Mr. Serjeant Le Blanc,] _ , 

Mr. Hey wood, ( r or the petition of the Planters, Mer- 

rttWc n j*. r 1 o chants. Mortgagees, Annuitants, and 
others. Creditors of the Sugar Colonies, and refident in Liver¬ 
pool, whofe names are thereunto fubfcribed and for the other 
petitions from the town of Liverpool. 

Mr Piggott-For the petition of the Merchants, Mortga¬ 

gees, Annuitants, and other Creditors of the Sugar Colonies whofe 
names are thereunto fubfcribed, on behalf of themfelves and 

fnr ei tn ; Tn nd i a r ?’ x the P etltlon of Stephen Fuller Efquire, Agent 
tor the Ifland of Jamaica;—and alfo, the petition of Charles 

g’ESi A f”‘ f n the - Ifland of Grenada and tlK Grenadines, 
m behalf of the Proprietors of Lands and Negroes in the laid 

?P an ^ 5 and alfo » , of th e Proprietors of Lands and Negroes in 
the Iflands of Saint Vincent and Dominica, whofe names are 
ereunto fubfcribed, in behalf of themfelves and other Pro¬ 
prietors of Lands and Negroes in the laft-mentioned Iflandsj— 

6 and 
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M alfo, the petition of the Council and Affembly of the Ifland 
of Nevis. 

^ Mr Pip-gott _For the petition of the Mer- 

chants. Mortgagees, Annuit“^bfcriW? on bd£lf“f 

of stcphenFuller 

Efquire, Agent for the Ifland of Jamaica. 

„ . jvTr Pipyott_For the petition of Charles 

Mr. Bond, with Mr. gg " f Grenada and the Grenadines, in 
Spooner, Agent for the Ill Negroes in the faid Blands ; 

fewpSL rf " ^Negroes in the Iflands 
f’S V^and Dominica, whole names are thereunto fub- 
of themfelves and other Propnetors of Lands 

and Negroes in the laft-mentioned Blands. 

A/fr Crab am_For the petition of Charles Spooner, Agent 

forthe Ifland cd Saint ChriflSte. in behalf of the Proprietors of 
Lands and Negroes in the faid Ifland. 

iur Thomfon with Mr. Graham-For the petition of Mr. 

City of Glafgow and its neighbouiliood. 

Mr Bu „o„_For the petition of John Burton and William 

Hulfcnfon Efquires. Agents for the Ifland of Antigua. 

The Counfel were directed to withdraw. 

Refolved That the Counfel be again called in, and alked. In 

wh* mode’and order they propofe to proceed . 

, , _ ri „ ;prp ra iled in—and, being acquainted with 

, A r^-^Refohltion they informed the Committee, That it was 
the fa^ R e f olution, t Y ^ ^ and Mr> Heywoo d, who 

their wl . fh ’ ^ ounfe \ o n J the Part of the feveral petitions from Li- 

veipoS IhoSd be firft heard in fupport of thole petitions. 


Mr. Serjeant Le Blanc was heard; and called 


JOHN 
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JOHN BARNES, Efquire. 

How long did you refide on the Coaft of Africa, and in what 
capacity ? 

I refided on the Coaft of Africa, at different times, and in dif¬ 
ferent capacities, thirteen years. 

Was you ever Governor of Senegal ? 

I was, for near three years. 

What years were thofe ? 

From 1763 to 1766. 

During your refidence there, had you opportunities of know¬ 
ing the manners of the country ? 

, I had opportunities of knowing a good deal of them j I re- 

lided there the greateft part of eight years. 

Can you give any account of the Policy and Government of 
V that country during the time of your refidence there ? 

I believe I can, as much as a ftranger can do in a foreign 
country. 

Will you give the Committee that account ? 

I wifh to know to what particular points the Counfel would 
wifli to be informed. 

, With refpett to the Nature of the feveral Governments in the 
neighbourhood, whether free or arbitrary Governments ? 

The Negro Government with which I was acquainted, was in 
general Monarchical—but in fome meafure mixed—not abfolute. 

Are there any Slaves in that Country, and in what manner do 
they become fo ? 

Moft certainly—I have known no part of Africa without Slaves 
—As far as 1 have underftood, they become Slaves by various 
means; by the commiflion of Crimes, and by Capture in War. 

As far as you know, by the hiftory of that Country, was there 
any period of time in which there were not Slaves there ? 

As far as 1 know of any hiftory, I do riot know a Time when 
there were not Slaves there. 


B 


You 




You faid, Perfons become Slaves by commiflion of Crimes— 
What are the Crimes, by the Conviction for which they become 
Slaves ? 

Theft, Murder, Adultery, Witchcraft. I meant to obferve 
one means by which they become Slaves, which I forgot. They 
become Iikewife Slaves for Debt; and I have heard of great 
numbers becoming Slaves by Gambling. 

Is Polygamy allowed in that Country ? 

It is, univerfally. 

Is there any thing peculiar in the punilhment for Witch¬ 
craft ? 

I have underftood that the Principals are generally put to 
Death. 

Does the punilhment extend to the reft of the Family, as 
well as to the Principals ? 

The reft of the Family are condemned to Slavery. 

Is Witchcraft a common Crime there ? 

I underftand it is a Crime with which people are often 
charged. 

Before whom were the criminals tried ? 

Before the Elders of the village or town. 

Have they, on thefe occafions, a full and fair trial ? 

I underftand always. 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, that Crimes have been 
imputed for the purpofe of making Slaves ? 

I do not j nor do I believe it poflible. 

For whole benefit are the perfons thus convicted fold ? 

I believe generally for the benefit of the party injured. 

^ What is the realbn why you do not think it poflible that 
Crimes Ihould be imputed for the purpofe of making Slaves ? 

Becaufe of the fairnefs of the trial—the party is generally 
tried by a number of the Elders in the diftritt—It is a publick 
trial—open to every body—and the fentence is generally with 
the fatisfaftion not only ot the Judges but of the Aflembly pre- 
fent. 


Have 
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Have you ever heard of the Princes going to war for the pur- 
pole of making Slaves ? * 

1 have never known fuch an inffance. 

Have you known of any Prince breaking up a Village for the 
purpofeof making Slaves ? 6 

I never heard of fuch a thing in Africa. 

anfwhat 3 ? 011 ^ ° f breakin S U P Villa S es *>r other purpofes, 

to I ." e '? r bc . a r d the term till lately, that the Slave Trade came 
to be the fubjeft of convention.—Princes go to war there as 
in other countries ; Villages are taken, are plundered, the in¬ 
habitants made pnfoners ; and if they cannot ranfom themlelves 
they muff be fold as Slaves; this is all that I know—But I have 

Sg Slaves S ° mS '° W3r f01 ' the e *P rcfs of 

In what manner can the prifoners of war ranfom themfelves ? 

By paying for themfelves, according to their quality, in mer¬ 
chandize, m cattle, or in Slaves. 

Do you know what would become of the prifoners of war, 
if they were not fold for Slaves ? 

I cannot tell* 

haVinS b£Cn kidna PP cd fot ' 

I have not; 1 do not know of luch a thing. 

In what other part of Africa have you been befides Senegal ? 
Bonny. hC ^ ^ 3t the Ifle de Los ’ Sieira Leonefand at 

piiS y ? ° fth0fe PlaCeS ’ d ° y0U kn ° W of kidnapping having been 
I have not known it. 

From your knowledge, if fuch a thing was to be difcovered 
would it be allowed to pafs unpunifhed' covered, 

Count^. COnfident " W ° Uld n0t> n ° more tha " a r °bbery in this 

Can you fay what is the principal fource of Slavery in Africa 
that you know of, particularly in Senegal ? ^ ’ 

I think I have already anfwered that queffion. 


What 



1 


; * 
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What proportion do thofe made Slaves by capture in war bear 
to the Slaves made by other means ^ proport ion, becaufe, 

ofa ve I r y lo°n' d p ^: h ;tvc g fo U nd P Z bttle altemtion 
in the quantity of Slaves fold. 

Do you know whether the people of property in that Country 
ci aves of their own, and m what quantity ? 
h They all have, and feme an incredible number, as I have un- 

derftood. 

Are Slaves brought down from the interior parts of the Coun- 

try for fale ? 

Great numbers. 

Has the Owner of Slaves, in that Country, any power over the 

“'I ttoe S not;except he is aprifoner taken in war.-I believe, 
in the very aft of capture, he may kill him if he chufes it. 

Who are the perfons who bring down the Slaves from the in¬ 
They are generally Merchants trading in Slaves. 

What is the extent of the Country from whence they bring the 

Sl That I cannot tell; though 1 have been to a great extent in the 
inland Country myfelf, yet 1 have never been able to obtain any 
perfect knowledge^>f the Countries further inland, from whence 

moll of thofe Slaves come. 

What European Powers traded for Slaves to the places where 

y ° While 6 we had Senegal we held it exclusively from other na¬ 
tions • Gambia, in like manner } the greateft part of it. Theothe. 
parts of Africa, where I have been, was open to all nations. 

Do you know of any trade carried on to Egypt, or the eaftern 
part of Africa, from Senegal ? 

F I know of a very confiderable trade carried on between the 
Negro Country on the banks of the Senegal and eaftward of the 
Senegal and North Barbary—I mean the whole extent from 

the Streights of Gibraltar to Egypt—and I have heard of a very 

2 great 
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great trade carried on between the inland Countries of the Ne¬ 
groes, about the lame latitude, through Nubia, to Egypt. 

Do you know whether Slaves are an article of commerce 
between the inhabitants of Senegal and Nubia ? 

Slaves are the chief article of commerce between thole Coun¬ 
tries that I have mentioned. 

Are the parts of Africa, where you have been, extremely po¬ 
pulous, or otherwife ? 11 

I have only feen it on the fea-coaflr, or in the neighbourhood 
of great rivers, and then I have always found it extremely po¬ 
pulous. 1 1 


Are the wars carried on there deftruftive, or not ? 

Very little deftruftive, in general. 

Do you know what number of Slaves are exported from Se- 
negal, by Europeans, annually? 

Not more than about i,ooo to 1,400. 


What is done with the perfons convifted of crimes at Senegal- 
who are not lold for Slaves ? 1 

I cannot fay.—I do believe, if Slavery was not a punilhment 
lor crimes committed there, that the laws would be more fan- 
guinary than they are. 


tation” SdStarfSW P " d °“ ° f ^ “P°'" 

The produce of Senegal, exclufive of Slaves, was principally 
CJum Senega.—On the Gambia, we purchafed a little Bees Wax 

3 ^. aBttle Dy " ,SG “ dSi and 311 — 

SX“ kn ” W u ny ° ,h - er art!cles or S 00 * fit for exportationl 
cmth 8 r Wl u mentioning as an article of commerce—The 
countiyis capable of producing a great many; it is capable of 

? ZnTL the f? duas ol VWeft Indies—but ThTrinha- 
bitants aie too indolent to cultivate it ; —nor do I believe it 

practicable to obtain thofe products from the inhabitants 
Is all the Gum Senega exported from Senegal f 
a Senega from Po,tandick - 


2 


c 


Is 


* 
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Is there a fufficient market for all the Gum Senega that is 

Pr Thfclt at of C °Gum ? Senega are very uncertam.-In fome 
the country produces more than is fufficient for feveral 
years confumption P of all Europe; in others hardly enough-^ 
but, upon the whole, the general crop is lather more 
fufficient for the confumption ot all Europe. 

Could the trade in Bees Wax and Ivory be mcreafed i 
I am confident neither of them could be mcieafaW on t 
contrarv if there was not a Slave Trade, the tiade for Ivo y 

would 1 be confiderably lellened, beeaufe the Merchants m b mg- 
ing the Slaves from the inland Countries for fale, find 
their while to bring what Ivory they can get along with them; 
whereas, if they had no Slaves to bring, the Ivory alone would 
not pay the charge of the journey. 

Could the market, with regard the Dying V/ood, be much 

!n Thtmarket for the Dying Wood, on the Windward Coaft 
where I have been, I believe could not be mcreafed; nor do I 
underhand it could beneficially ; beeaufe, I believe we have id- 
read v as much as we want of it.-I have underftood, hat .the 
trade for Dying Wood, which is got in the neighbourhood of 
Angola, thenar Wood, may be mcreafed; but we have already 
more of it than we want. 

Does Africa produce any Cotton ? 

Yes; very fine Cotton. * 


In what parts ? 

Both in Senegal and on the Gambia. 


Oriy P fiiffide e nt‘fof the Sumprion of the countries. I have 
attempted to get a quantity, but could not do it. 

Are you acquainted with the Windward Coaft of Africa? 

As far as I have been upon it, which is as far as the river 

Sherbro. 


Are you acquainted with the fliore ? 
Yes, as far as I have been. 


Is 
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Is the landing eafy on that Coaft, fo that heavy commodities 
could be eafily carried on board fhip ? 

There is no landing on that Coall, except within the rivers. 


Is there any river, in which a landing can be made, betw r een 
Sherbro and Bonny ? 

I believe there is no river, between Sherbro and Benin, in 

which a landing can be made with any degree of lafety._ 

Between Benin and Bonny there are fome fmall rivers, in which 
a landing, I believe, may be made. 

What is the diftance, along the Coaft, between Sherbro and 
Benin ? 

I cannot fay; I believe about three or four hundred leagues— 
but I am not clear. 


Is there a bay or harbour, in that lpace, in which a Ihip can 
lie with fafety ? 

No —1 believe not;—it is all an open Coaft. 

What is the diftance between Benin and Bonny ? 

To the beft of my recollection, about forty or fifty leagues. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 





Alartis, 26° die Mali 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was re¬ 
ferred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnefs examined, 
JOHN BARNES, Efquire. 


N° 1. 
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Mercuril , 27 0 die Maii 1789. 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe to confider further 
of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, complained of 
in the feveral Petitions which were prcfented to the 
Houfe in the Iaft Seffion of Parliament, relative to the 
State of the African Slave Trade. 


(^jOunfel called in, as before. 


JOHN BARNES, Efquire, again called in. 

Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Whether, in your opinion, if a Prince of the country can dif- 
pofe of the body of a Slave, he has not the means, if he fhould 
prefer this plan, of requiring labour from the hands of the 
Slave ? 

He certainly can require labour. 

Whether you do not think that, fhould the number of per- 
fons employed in the cultivation of Cotton be increafed, the 
quantity of Cotton produced will not be increafed in propor¬ 
tion ? 

No queflion of it. 

If a Prince of the country fhould not be able to procure the 
merchandizes he wants by felling the bodies of men, would he 
not have a fufficient inducement to require the labour of his 
people, to fuch an extent as might enable him to purchafe that 
merchandize with the produce of labour ? 

Certainly he would, if he could procure that merchandize by 
that labour; but 1 am confident he could not. 


D 


What 
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What arc your reafons for that opinion ? 

The Princes in the interior parts of the country could not avail 
themfelves of that labour by a fale of the produce of it to Euro¬ 
peans, particularly in the article of Cotton ; nor do I know of any 
other produce of the country that would bear the tranfport.— 
There are other reafons: The uncertainty of that produce from the 
nature of the climate itfelf;—I have known the whole vegetation 
of a country fvvept away in twenty-four hours by the locufts.— 
The government of thofe countries is in general fo imperfefl, that 
a proprietor cannot depend on his property for fo long a time as 
from the planting to the halved:, in many cafes; and therefore the 
proprietor would rather bring slaves, or any other commodity, to 
market, and get his price, than wait for the advantage of the cul¬ 
tivation of the land. 

Do you conceive that the locuds would be more deftruftive to 
the Cotton raifed for the purpofe of exportation, than they are 
to the quantity of Cotton cultivated for the confumption of the 
country ? 

By no means;—but there is a wide difference in the motive 
for cultivation.—When a man plants Cotton for his own con¬ 
fumption, it is of very little importance to him whether it fuc- 
cceds or not; but if he rifques his whole fuccefs in life in that 
particular Culture, then it becomes valuable to him, and the 
failure of a crop may ruin him. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 

% 

And being again called in; the Witnefs was afked. 

Do you not think, that if, in addition to the perfons now 
employed in the culture of Cotton, all thofe, whole bodies are 
at prefent exported from the country, fhould in future be em¬ 
ployed in the cultivation of this article, there would not be the 
means of a conliderable export ? 

I have many doubts whether the thing would be praflicable, 
on account of the uncertainty of tenures in Africa.—Befides, 
fuch Cotton could be only (hipped on the banks of navigable 
rivers. The cultivators, as I obferved before, in the interior 
country could not afford to bring it to thofe rivers; nor do I 
believe that the Chiefs of the country could be induced, by any 
means, to attempt any fpecies of induftry. 


Whether 
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Whether the uncertainty of tenures could pofiibly affeCl the 
culture of Cotton, by the Slaves of the Prince, on the lands of 
the Prince ? 

I cannot well anfwer the queftion.—I do not know precifely 
what the lands of the Prince are. In the town where the 
Prince lives, the circumjacent lands are cultivated for the ufe of 
the town at large,- each inhabitant has his little diftridt for 
the produce of his Grain, or Cotton, or Tobacco, or what he 
has occalion to plant on it. This extends but a very little way 
from the town. The Prince, I conceive, could not deprive the 
inhabitants of that benefit $ and if he or any of his fubje&s were 
to carry their plantation to a more remote diftance, I do not 
believe his property would be fecure. 

Do you mean to fay, that the Prince of the country neither 
does or can appropriate to his own ufe any part whatever of the 
lands of the country, for the purpofe of thole lands being culti¬ 
vated by his own Slaves ? 

That is a queftion I cannot anfwer—as 1 have never known an 
inftance of the attempt—further than in the inftance which I 
have juft now mentioned ; but I do believe he could not—for 
that is an appropriation which I believe could only be praCtifed 
in a more civilized country. 

As you have ftated that the inhabitants of the towns have 
each of them their refpe&ive allotments of land, what reafon 
can you aflign for the Sovereign of the country not being able 
to do that which you delcribe as invariably done bv many of his 
fubjeCts ? 

It is only neceflary to explain, that that divifion is only a 
divifion for the crop, and goes no further——The cultivator has 
no further right to the land after he has taken the crop off—The 
divifion may be different next year—He may neither have the 
fame land nor the fame quantity of land. 

Is the Committee then to underftand that the property is fe- 
cured till the crop is taken off the ground ? 

So far as property can be, in a very loofe and in a very im¬ 
perfect government. 

Is not theft punifhed with great feverity in Africa ? 

Generally by fine, as far as the value of the perfon of the 
thief. v 


Do 
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Do you recolleS that you yourfelf ftated the crime of theft 
as one of thofe offences for which the Africans are condemned to 

Slavery ? 

Moft certainly I did. 


Do not you imagine, that if the number of perfons now em¬ 
ployed in collecting Gold-duft fhould be increafed, the quantity 
of Gold-duft fo collected would alfo be increafed in proportion ? 

No doubt it would—but that is a fpecies of induftry that is 
not always in the power of the parties.—The mines in Africa, 
as far as I have heard any thing of them, are always conlidered 
by the Natives as a depofit of facred treafure, to be had recourfe 
to only upon particular occafions. 

Do you fpeak generally of all the mines of Africa thofe upon 
the river Niger—thofe in the kingdom of Wangara—and thofe 
that are underftood to fupply the Coaft of Guinea;—or whether 
you fpeak of fome one particular mine, which you conceive to be 

thus facred ? . ... 

I have not heard of any mines, except in two particular nations 
of Africa—the country of Bambarena, and the country of Galam. 
In the country of Galam, I know for a certainty, that what I fay 
is fad—and I have underftood the fame in Bambarena.—I know 
there has been Gold, in confiderable quantities, obtained on the 
Gold Coaft of Africa—but I never heard of a certainty of any 
mines there. 


What are the thefts, and on what fpecies of property have you 
known them to be committed ? 

Merchandize of Europe, Grain, Cloth, Cattle, and other 
property of the country. 

How is the Cloth of the country manufactured ? Whether by 
each individual for his own ufe, or to be brought to market for 

^ The women generally amufe themfelves with fpinning—(I am 
fpeaking only of the country between the river Gambia and Sene¬ 
gal)_there are Weavers by profeffion, who are hired to weave 

Cloth. 

Are there any other handicraft trades carried on by the Natives, 
for furnifhing houfes, or utenfils ? 

I have known of no other, except a very coarfe Smiths work— 
who manufactures a kind of hammer and adzes for the common 

8 fervices 
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fervices of the country-and likewife makes gold ear-rings for the 

The materials for building houfes, what are they ? 

The houfes are built, in fome parts, of reeds—in others 
with mud i and all covered with thatch. * 

,hifc‘ h n re no ,S radatio " or middle rank between the Prince and 
thofe who work, and who are kept without labour > 

have 1 lav« re “ NoWi *--“« Free people of condition, who 

How long did you refide in Africa ? 

Thirteen years. 

In the courfe of thofe thirteen years, did you perceive no al 

CiheTT ° f dvilization among ** native ? 

liza'don? y ° Ur " lind ’ appearS f ° bc the ob ftruaions to civi- 

t0 anrwer that 1 ueft ion—The fame obftruc- 
Amcrica h °P crate to P revent » among the Savages of 

Was you in Africa at the time of the late American war > 

Nos but I was there at the time of the former war. 

At that time, was the demand for Slaves eaual to whit l 

been in times of peace ? Was there a readme M ha j 

were they brought down in any quantities ? 7 ** ^ and 

no“Sn™S “ * War ~ T1 “ did 

G?nemlly PriCe ° f SIaveS > “ “ nfe T>ence of that, lowered ? 

bedbught C for U for°the Tlav es*° occar,on ,f“ th er employment to 

pofes ? § h SI j or weie the y devoted to other pur- 

nels. haVe dWayS underftood the y were diverted to other chan- 

To what other channels ? 

For fale. 


Where ? 











Wlicrc ^ 

To^Noith Barbary, Egypt, and the Eaftern Coaft of Africa. 
Was there any attempt to employ them in cultivation or ma 
I never heard of fuch a thing ; nor do I believe heie 


Have you been in Africa fince the laft war in America ? 
Not fince 1766. 


Do you mean, when you ftate that for theft they werefined to 
the extent of the value of their perfons, that they mull be fold 
as Slaves, unlefs they could difcharge the fine ? 

Certainly.—I bee: leave to fay further, that the fine fometime 
exceeds the value of a Slave—to ten or twenty Slaves, which they 
are bound to find, or otherwife go into Slavery themfelves. 


In what manner is the trade for Slaves carried on on the Coaft 
by the Captains of the Slave fhips and the natives ; is it c-maei- 

tinely or openly ? 

Openly always. 

Was you acquainted with the ftate of the health of the ciews 
on board the Slave ftiips on the Coaft, and of the crews on board 
the King’s (hips, whilft you was there ? 

I had an opportunity of feeing a good deal of them. 


State your obfervations on that fubjefl ? , 

The firft three years that I was at Senegal, there were two King s 
ftiips ftationed there ; the mortality on board thofe ftups was very 
terrible, infomuch that they were obliged at laft to man them 
chiefly with Negroes. In the Merchant ftups (which trade for 
Slaves or other goods) I have always obferved the mortality 
greater in thofe (hips that went up the river, and more particularly 
immediately after the rainy feafon ; but on board the ftups trad¬ 
ing on the open coaft, I have obferved them generally as healthy 
as other ftiips between the Tropics. 1 fpeak of the King s ftups 
only in the three firft years; but of the other ftups I fpeak ge¬ 
nerally. 


How are the perfons, retained in flavery 011 the Coaft of Africa, 
treated by their matters ? 

In general pretty well. 


Whether, 
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Whether, if they commit any fault, or are negleaful in the du¬ 
ties they are employed in, they are punifhed at the mere difcretion 
of their Mafters, and in what manner ? 

For a flight offence they are punifhed at the difcretion of their 
matter, with ftripes generally—for more weighty crimes, generally 
with the approbation of their fellow-fervants ; and the punifhment 
is, generally, being fold as Slaves. 

Then for weighty crimes, the Slaves cannot be punifhed merely 
at the difcretion of their Mafters ? 

I am ipeaking of the pra&ice—I do not fay the Mafter has not 
a right to do it—but this is the praaice, and I believe it to be a 
praaice more of prudence ; becaufe, if he were to treat his Slaves 
in any arbitrary or cruel manner, he would lofe them by defertion. 

Are the Slaves allowed to marry, and in what manner are the 
Children of Slaves treated by the Mafters ? 

They are allowed to marry, but always with the approbation 
of the Mafter—the children are in general well treated. 

You faid, you thought the wars in Africa not deftru&ive: Why 
do you think fo ? 1 

I have underftood fb always from the Natives themfelves. 

In what manner are the wars carried on, and what weapons are 
Pled r 

A very irregular war j what is called Bufli*fighting. In the 
lower parts of the country, about 150 leagues inland, the wea¬ 
pons are fire-arms and fwords,- beyond that, they ufe bows and 
every where the javelin is much in ufe. 

From what country are they fupplied with fire-arms and 
lwords ? 

By the Europeans, on the Weftern Coaft, and by the Moors, to 
the Northward. 

From what part of Europe are they chiefly fupplied ? 

From England, France, and Holland, and fome from Portu- 
Sdi 1 ^ leVC ’ 3nd Denmark —from all the European nations 


You faid many Slaves were fold to North Barbary : What is tl 
Diftance between that Country and North Barbary ? 

Nnrth^arK 3 conk derable trade is carried on betwee 

North Barbary and the countries Eaftward of Senegal and tl 
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Gambia; but not from the particular country where I refided. 
1 he diftance from Senegal to the inhabited part of North Barbary 
is about ten degrees. 

Are Slaves fold and fent that diftance of ten degrees ? 

The inhabitants of North Barbary come into thofe countries 
and purchafe them, and carry them that diftance back again. 

Are they not conveyed through a great traft of uninhabited 
country ? 

A great part of that diftrift is uninhabited—a delart. 

How are they found with provifions and neceffaries on that jour- 
ney ? 

They carry provifions with them—even water. 

What is the diftance from the part of the country where the 
Slaves are fold to Egypt ? 

I cannot tell. 

Do you not fuppofe it muft be at leaft two thoufand miles ? 

No—I do not conceive it to be half the diftance from the 
Upper Egypt. 

Are Slaves, who are the property of an African Mafter, never 
fold but for crimes ? 

1 believe never $—if it is meant Houfe Slaves, the Slaves of his 
family—never. 

Is the transfer from African to European flavery confidered as 
a fevere punifhment by the inhabitants of that country? 

I fpeak of the Houfe Slave—I wifli to make a diftin&ion— 
if the Slave has been acquainted with Europeans, as thofe near 
the fca-coaft, who are in the habit of feeing Europeans, they do 
not conceive it to be a liardfhip j they know where they are going, 
and for what purpofethe only hardfhip is, in cafe they have a 
family, in being feparated from them j—but thofe from the in¬ 
terior parts of the country are naturally terrified in being put 
into the hands of a people of a different colour, whofe char after 
they are not acquainted with ; and being ignorant of the pur¬ 
pofe for which they purchafed them. 

If the being fold to Europeans is not confidered as an hard- 
fhip, has the dread of fuch fale any cffeft towards the preventing 
crimes ? 

Only 
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Only where they have a family, and the confeqilent ftiame at¬ 
tending being tranfported.—I mean ftill further, that though 
they do not dread it, it is ftill a punilhment, though they are not 
afraid of it. 

Are they, in general, capable of ftrong domeftic attachment ? 

I do not think, in general, that domeftic attachments are lb 
ftrong, as where polygamy is not allowed. 

If die Slave Trade to Africa were to be abolifhed by the Britifh 
Legiflature, could the African Princes be fupplied with European 
commodities through any other channel ? 

By other Europeans carrying on the trade — no doubt they 
might. 

While the poflibility of acquiring European commodities in ex¬ 
change for Slaves, through any channel, is left open, would the 
African Princes be induced to acquire thole articles by commo¬ 
dities raifed by the improved induftry of their fubjefts ? 

I do not believe they would. 

You have faid, that the fine is fometimes equal to twenty or 
thirty Slaves.—How does he get thole Slaves ? 

He is fometimes a man of great opulence, and capable of pay¬ 
ing three times the value of thole Slaves.—A man may be worth 
one thoufand Slaves, and fined to the amount of twenty or thirty; 
yet he has an option of paying the price in Slaves, or the value 
of Slaves. 

You have ftated an inftance where the King’s (hips were chiefly 
manned by Negroes.—How did the Captains get thofe Negroes ? 

I fpeak chiefly of the King’s fhips ftationed at Senegal—in the 
Ifland of Senegal there are a great number of inhabitants pofiefied 
of Slaves, which they let out to hire for the Service of the Port, 
or of (hipping—it was with thofe Slaves chiefly that the King’s 
fhips were manned. 

Whether your evidence in general is confined to Senegal, or ex¬ 
tends to other, and what, parts of Africa ? 

In particular parts of it, when I mentioned Senegal, it relates 
to that only.—In my general evidence, where I have not diftin- 
guilhed the diftri£V, my meaning has gone as far as I have been 
on the Windward Coaft—as far as the river Sherbro. 


F 
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How long did you refide in other parts of Africa, befides Se¬ 
negal ? . 

I have been employed in voyages to other parts of Africa for 
five years;—eight m Senegal;—in all thirteen. 

What number of Slaves, exported from Senegal, are natives of 
that coaft, or are brought from the interior country ? 

Nearly about one half each. 

Whether the evidence you have given of the mode of their be¬ 
coming Slaves applies to the interior countries ? 

What has happened in the making of Slaves in the lower part 
of the country, has happened more compleatly within my own 
knowledge.—With regard to the making Slaves in the interior 
country, I could only have it from hearfay. 

# 

Can you fay any thing with regard to the mode of making 
Slaves in the interior country ? 

I have told the Committee that 1 have underftood the mode of 
making Slaves in the interior country is the fame, but I have it 
not from my own knowledge. 

From whom have you learnt it ? 

From the moft refpettable travellers through thofe countries. 

Whether thofe travellers have given you any, and what, in¬ 
formation of the government of thofe countries ? 

I do not recollect any thing particular. 

Did you underftand from them what proportion of the Slaves, 
brought from the interior countries, were convicted of crimes ? 

I never made the enquiry. 

Did you underftand from them in what manner the perfons fold 
for crimes were convicted—what form of trial was ufed ? 

1 have always underftood from them that the mode of convic¬ 
tion has been generally as I ftated it. 

Then is the Committee to underftand, that, though thefe per¬ 
fons have given you no information of the government of thofe 
countries, yet that they have explained to you the forms of judi¬ 
cature ufed there i 

I wifh it to be underftood, that I have not underftood from 
thofe travellers any information refpeefing the government of thofe 

. countries. 
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countries, materially different from the countries nearer the fea- 
coaft, with which 1 was myfelf acquainted. 

Did you learn from thofe perfons what was the form of go¬ 
vernment in the interior countries ? 

I did not make a particular enquiry refpe&ing the form of 
government of the interior countries. 

Can you then undertake to fay by whom perfons accufed of 
crimes in the interior countries are tried ? 

Yes, I do fay 1 have underftood they were tried by the Elders, 
as in thole countries within my own knowledge. 

Can you undertake to fay that there are no unjuft convictions 
in that country ? 

No—I cannot. 

Can you undertake to fay that the greater part of the convic¬ 
tions in that country are not unjuft ? 

I do believe they are not;—I believe juftice in general is fairly 
adminiftered there. 

On what grounds do you believe this ? 

I think I ftated that laft night—[ (aid, becaufe trials are gene¬ 
rally by a number of the Elders of the diftriCt—that the trial is 
open—and, that the Judge has no advantage in the iffue of it. 

Then, is the Committee to underftand, that you have been told 
by thefe travellers that trials in the interior countries are always 
before the Elders of the diftnCt—that the courts are always open 

and, that the Judges, in the interior countries, have no profit 
from the conviction ? 

I have underftood fo. 

Whether, when you refided in other parts of Africa, you had 
communication with travellers, who gave you information of the 
interior countries from which the Slaves who were (old were 
brought ? 

No; only in the Senegal and in the Gambia—but the interior 
countries, from whence I have had this information, 1 conceive to 
be the fame countries as thofe which furnifh Slaves to other parts 
of the Coaft of Africa, as far as the Bite of Benin. 

Can you ftate what thofe interior countries are, by name or 
iituation, to which the information of thofe travellers applies ? 

9 I can 
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I can ftate the names of the principal part of them j hot it is 
impoffible to ftate their extent or fituation. 

State their names ? ,, 

Countries of Bamberena, Malay, Mandmga, Bito. 

Whether thofe travellers were Europeans, or natives of Africa B 
Natives of Africa, generally Priefts. 

Have vou learnt from thofe travellers whether any, and what, 
proportion of the Slaves brought from thofe countries have been 

prifoners taken in war ? . 

1 I have underftood that many of them are prifoners taken in 

war but what proportion of them 1 have not been able to learn, 

nor do I believe the people were capable of informing me. 

Whether thofe travellers have explained to you the caufes for 
which wars have been made in that country ? 

No ; no particular caufes. 

Have they told you whether any, and what, proportion of the 
Slaves are perfons kidnapped ? 

No, they never told me any fuch thing. 

Do the caufes you mention, which prevent the exportation of 
articles of provifion, apply to all the parts of Africa to which you 

fpeak, or only to Senegal ? , . r , , 

They apply to the countries between the river Senegal and 

Gambia, and to the countries bordering on thofe rivers. 

Whether Rice is produced in any of the countries to which 

y °A htdeRice is produced in thofe particular countries I have juft 
alluded to, but more on the Windward Coaft, towards the river 
fiherbro, ib far as 1 have been upon it. 

Have you ever heard, or have you known, that any Rice has 
been purchafed by Britifh veffels on the Coaft of Afnca • 

I have known it purchafed always for the provifion of ftnps 
trading on the Windward Coaft—though fometimes they find it 
very difficult to get a fufficient quantity. 

By whom is that Rice, fo exported, raifed ? 

By the natives of the country. 

Do 
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Do you know in what manner the Gold-duft, purchafed by 
Europeans, is collected ? 1 

When there is any Gold purchafed by Europeans, which is 
very little, it is collefted in the mines, in the Mine countries, as 
I have already ftated—and upon the Gold Coaft (there I fpeak 
only from information) I underftand it is collefted by waffling 
the fands in rivulets on the fea-lhore, and from the torrents, in 
the rainy feafon, running from the hills. 

Do you know to whom the mines, in the Mine countries, 
belong P 

They are underftood to belong to the diftrift in which they 
are fituated, under the controul of the Prince and the Prieft. 

Do you know what articles we give in exchange for Gold-duft ? 

In the rivers Senegal and Gambia, I have not known any Gold- 
dult purchafed for many years-—on the Gold Coaft, I underftand, 
it is purchafed for European and Eaft India commodities; but the 
Gold, the produce of fuch purchafe, is always expended again 
in the Imp’s commerce on the coaft. 

Do you know, when the Gold-duft is fo purchafed, to whofe 
uie the commodities fo given in exchange for it are applied ? 

To the ufe of the vender, I believe. 

Who then is the vender or proprietor ? 

The native African. 

What defcription of native African ? Is it the Prince, or the 
Prieft, or for the diftrift in general ? 

I f f ar } bav< : not been fufficiently clear, or the honourable 
Member has miftaken me.—When I {poke of the mines, I told 
the Committee, they were the property of the diftrift in which 
they are fituated under the controul of the Prince and the 
Pneft—That thofe mines, I faid, in a former part of my evi¬ 
dence, were fituated weft and eaft of the rivers Senegal andGam- 

ia ~I am now (peaking of the Gold collected upon the Gold 
Coaft. 1 


When the Gold from the Mine country is fold, to whom be¬ 
long the commodities which are given in exchange for it ? 

. I* 1S neceffary firft to obferve, that when the Gold is collected 
in the mines, it is diftributed to the different people working for 
it the Prince has a (hare; the Clergy have a ftiare; and the 

G labouring 




labouring workman has the remainder—Then, whoever fells his 
{hare, it is his own property what he receives in exchange. 

Then are the Committee to underhand, that (the hire of the 
labourers being paid) the mines are worked partly for the profit 
of the Prince, and partly for the profit of the Pneft ? 

The labourer’s profit is not a profit of hire; it is a profit of 

r if que _if his labour is attended with fuccefs, the Prince, and 

the Clergy, and himfelf, are all gainers by it. He works in like 
manner with the Spanilh Miner in Peru, for as long as he is al¬ 
lowed to work. 

Did not you ftaie that the mines were a facred depofit, not to 
be touched but in cafes of emergency ? 

Yes. 

Are then the Prince and the Pneft the judges of this emer¬ 
gency ? . , 

1 underftand the Prieft always, and of the quantum of it, how 

long they are allowed to work. 

Did not you fay before, that in a former war, when the de¬ 
mand for Slaves was leflened, the Slaves were not turned to the 
articles of produ6tion ? 

Yes. 

Was there at that time any increafed demand for articles of 
African produce, or was not the demand for articles of produce 
leflened by the fame caufes which leflened the demand for 

Slaves ? . , , _ , 

During the war, the trade with Africa was altogether leiiencd 
in point of number of fhippirtg ; but with refpect to the demand 
for African commodities, not Slaves, that has been always very 
great: in the pooreft ftate of the trade, infinitely greater than 
the fupply. 

State particularly in what commodities ? 

Gold, Bees-wax, Ivory, and Cam-wood. 

How are the domeftic Slaves employed ? 

„ I think 1 fluted that fome individuals were poflefied of an in¬ 
credible number of domeftic Slaves—they are employed in the 
various ai tides of inland commeice and agucultuie. 


Whether 
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Whether the prifoners taken in war would be employed in 
railing Cotton, if they were not fold to the Europeans ? 

I am confident they would not. 

Whether perfons convidted of crimes would be employed in 
raifing Cotton, if they were not fold to the Europeans ? 

I do not believe they would. 

Do you think more Cotton would be raifed by putting a flop 
to the Slave Trade ? 

I do not believe it would make any difference in the induftry of 
the inhabitants. 

Are there any public roads in that country ? 

None. 

Are there any horfes ? 

Between Senegal and Gambia many, and to the northward— 
but they are never ufed either for draught or burthen. 

If they grew large quantities of Cotton, could the Cotton be 
conveyed down to the Ihips ? 

Only what grows on the borders of the great rivers, none other 
—land carriage is totally impracticable. 

Does any Rice grow fouthvvard of the Windward Coaft ? 

I have never heard of any. 

In what manner are the Slaves belonging to Negro Matters, in 
Senegal, fed ? 

In Senegal and Gambia they are very well fed (excepting in 
years of famine) with corn, flelh meat, and fifb. 

How many hours in the day are they woi ked ? 

They are not worked for any regular time. 

Is their labour conftant ? 

No. 

Is it carried on under the whip ? 

Never. 

You faid that fbme of the King’s (hips, ftationed off Senegal, were 
very unhealthy—what were the names of the fliips ? 


v 
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One called the London, a bufs—another called the Union 
Hoy, to the belt of my recollection—and another called the Goree 
Sloop. 

In what year did that happen ? 

In 1758 and 1761. 

Were they in the river Senegal, or on the Coaft ? 

The bufs and hoy were Rationed within the bar of the river, and 
the (loop on the Coaft—it is to be obferved, within the bar of the 
Senegal, is in fad being on the Coaft. 

You faid, there was no landing-place between Sherbro and the 
Bite of Benin—is the Committee to underftand that no fhips trade 
within that diftance ? 

To the beft of my recolleftion, I faid there was no navigable river 
within that diftance; but I will beg leave to ftate further, that there 
is no convenient landing-place within that diftance, fit for the 
landing of merchandize, or embarkation of merchandize, without 
great danger. 

Is there any trade for Slaves carried on within that diftance ? 

Yes, a great deal. 

How are the Negroes brought on board, and how are the goods 
landed, in exchange for them, on this part of the Coaft ? 

I have underftood generally in canoes, by the natives. 

Does not the fpace you have mentioned comprehend all the 
Gold Coaft ? 

The whole of it. 

Are there not many European factories on that coaft ? 

Several. 

Are there not landing-places at each of them ? 

Yes j fuch as I have defcribed—very unfafe ones. 

Is there not fafe anchorage, on all the Coaft, in the open roads ? 

I have underftood there is—but it is to be obferved this is only 
hearfay, as I was no further than the River Sherbro. 

Did not you fay there was no landing-place from Sherbro to 
the Bite of Benin, in the former part of your Evidence, How do 
you know that, if you was not on the Coaft ? 


From 
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From the beft information of many navigators with whom I 
have converfed. 

\ 

Have you ever heard of any fhips being loft, on the Gold Coaft, 
by ftrefs of weather ? 

No ; for the plaineft reafon in the world—becaufe the wind is 
always along fliore or off fhore. 

Cannot (hips put to fea at pleafure, on any part of the Coaft ? 

Certainly for the fame reafon. 

Is not Senegal now in the hands of the French—and whether 
the Britifh have any accefs to it ? 

I believe it is in the hands of the French, and we have no ac- 
cels to it. 

Is not all you have faid of the Gold Coaft entirely from infor¬ 
mation, and not of your own knowledge ? 

It is; and 1 have always ftated it fo. 

Whether to your knowledge, the Tetanus, or locked jaw, pre¬ 
vails on the Coaft of Africa ? 

I have not feen an inftance of it. 

Can you fay why a lefs number of Female Slaves, than Male 
Slaves, are fent out of Africa ? 

It is a queftion that requires fo much to be faid in anfwer to it, 
that I would wifh to refer to what I have faid in anfwer to that 
queftion before the Committee of Privy Council. 

Whether, from your own knowledge, no perfons are fold for 
Slaves, on the Coaft, but fuch as are prifoners of war, or have been 
convicted of crimes ? 

I have not, within my own knowledge, known of any fold on 
the Coaft, except on thofe accounts, or for debt. 

By what means a perfon paying the fine of Twenty Slaves of his 
own, for a theft committed by himfelf, communicates the guilt of 
that theft to thofo twenty Slaves, fo as to make them proper objects 
of the European market, conformably with your own ftatement 
of the laws of the country ? 

1 think 1 ftated, that perfons convicted for crimes were fubje<5t to 
a penalty of one, or two, or as far as Twenty Slaves—that he muft 
either pay thofe Slaves or be fold himfelf for a Slave—that he pays 
thole Slaves either in Slaves, or in the value of thofe Slaves j if in 

H Slaves, 
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Slaves, I don’t fuppofe he impofes any guilt upon them j they are 
his property; he pays his debt, or he pays his penalty with it. 

Are there then any other caufes, befides Crime or Debt, that will 
juftify felling perfons as Slaves to Europeans ? 

I know of no other caufe than thofe 1 have already ftated j but, 
with fubmiflion, 1 conceive thofe perfons are already Slaves, before 
the perfon paid his penalty with them, owing to fome of the caufes 
which 1 have before mentioned. 

Do you mean to fay, that all the perfons in Africa, having Slaves, 
have the abfolute. power over the perfons of thofe Slaves, to difpofe 
of them as he thinks fit ? 

By no means—I think I have ftated otherwife. 

Whether it is neceffary that the twenty Slaves; fo paid by a 
Mafter for a penalty, fhould be perfons convitted of crimes, or 
liable to the punilhment of tranfportation ? 

1 do conceive they would not have been Slaves, but for fome of 
the caufes 1 have already ftated. 

You fay that rich perfons pofiefs a great number of Slaves—Is 
the Committee to underftand that all the Slaves are perfons con¬ 
victed of crimes ? 

1 do conceive that all the Slaves in Africa are Slaves owing 
to fome of the caufes I have mentioned. 

You ftated, among the caufes of Slavery, Adultery, and that 
Polygamy is allowed in the country—on whom does the punifh- 
ment for Adultery attach—on the man or the woman, or 
both ? 

I underftood always on both. 

Have all the wives of any man the fame rank ? 

They are all his wives j but the guilty one only is punifhed. 

Whether infidelity in every one of the wives is adultery ? 

It certainly is deemed fo. 

On an average, how many wives has each man ? 

I cannot average them—very uncertain—in proportion to their 
quality, and in proportion to their opulence. 

Is there any difference between Polygamy and Concubinage in 
that country ? 

Not 
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* I H° t »/"? be li ev e> in moft countries where Polygamy 

dpll^fe’ W 6 bearing 3 Child is confldercd ^ th/priJ 

a mandrakes p™ 1 ™ 56 ceremon y tak e place with every wife that 
Yes ; I believe it does. 

Do you know whether the northern bank of the river “Sene¬ 
gal is inhabited by Moors ? 

Both by Moors and Negroes. 

Have you neve* heard that it is a common practice with the 
Moors on the northern Ihore, to crofs the river for the purpofeof 

.he EurotlTa'ns ? S ' 7 afterwaris carr ? dow » «° fell to 

Noj I never heard of fuch a praflice—on the contrary 1 
know there is no fuch a practice. contrary, 1 

• You ^ ve lifted, that domeftic Slaves are fold only for weightier 
crimes—Are there two defcriptions of Slaves in the poffefiion of 
African owners, one defcription of which he may fel wkhout 
convtamn m ajud'e'ai proeefs, though he may no/the other ? 
Certainly there is.—One defcription of Slaves he holds as 

ftarflate 1Z he°ran m d r ea f le , pr °P er ! y * fo lon S 38 h « holds it in 
mat ltate, he can difpofe of it as he pleafes; but from the mo 

-Ty tTfehoId'f ° ne °t th ° fe S,aVeS ’ “ You belong 0 to 

™ i ffio d no 0 f t a^me. POir£6 - he «"“* *& **«* ^tm- 

the fale^of a p S ? e , Wei S ht of punifhment which is infixed in 
e rale of a Slave, for having committed a weightier crime when 

you have ftated that to thofe that live on the Coaft and are ac¬ 
quainted with the Europeans, it is only the exchange of a black 

ZSS&gSr? ^ thC *« not^lreaifas any 

I beg to be underftood, that when I (fated .w i.« j-. 

S®"- *»V ° f theMaft - - »y liftmen, at a.r°l 

raid the tranfportation from his count™ and fepara,i™ from 

hn friends, he certamly muft feel as a gre« punilhS ” 

Then is the Committee to underftand, that an African Necro 
e» con tder tranfportation from his country, and feparation from 

his 
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his friends, as very great punifhment, though he does not expert 
to incur any further inconvenience ? 

Certainly. 

Are not the Africans very fond of European commodities ? 
They are fond of them only fo far as their necefliues require 


them. 


Are not beads a great article of exportation to Africa, and do 



namen^—In the earlier period of the African trade, beads and 
many other toys were much ufed, but the trade is now more 


generally reduced to a demand for neceflaiies. 

If European commodities were only to be had in exchange for 
the produce of the country, would the natives rather go without 
thofe commodities, than employ themfelves in raifmgthe produce 

neceflary to procure them ? . .. a 

From all my obfervations of the natives of Africa, I am molt 

confident of opinion they would. 

You have ftated, that perfons are never condemned without a 
fair trial, and that numbers are fold for Slaves on the accufation 
of witchcraft— What do you corifider as a fair trial for witch J 

Cra ft ^ 

Trials for witchcraft are generally carried oh fecretly—I do not 
know of any fair trial for witchcraft. • 

Whether the children of the Slaves you defcribe as moveable 
property, are themfelves confidcred as Slaves, although they have 
not committed any crime ? 

The children always follow the condition ot the mother. 

Are fuch children faleable, in the fame manner with their 
parents ? 

They certainly are. 

When Slaves are brought down tt> the European Fartories to 
be fold from the interior parts of the country, whether any quef- 
tions a're evef alked thofe who offer them for fale, in what man¬ 
ner they procured thofe Slaves ? 
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I do not believe it is the praaice—but I do not fpeak from my 
own particular knowledge, as 1 never bought a Slave. 

Then a former Queftion and Anfwer being read to the 
Witnefs, as follows ; viz. 

“ Have you never heard that it is a common praaice with the 
“ Moors on the northern Ihore, to crofs the river for the purpofe 
“ of catching perfons, whom they afterwards carry down for fale 
“ to the Europeans ? 

« No; I never heard of fuch a praaice—on the contrary, I 

« know there is no fuch a praaice.” 

o 

The Witnefs was then a Iked, 

On what ground do you afiert you know there is no fuch 
praaice? 

I afiert it from the very intimate knowledge I had of the coun¬ 
try during the eight years I refided in it, and from a regular coi- 
refpondence with moft of the Chiefs of it. 

Do the inhabitants of that country wear any cloathing, and of 
what fort ? 

In the country between Senegal and Gambia, they do wear 
cloathing, as I have before obferved, chiefly of their own manu- 
faaure. 

From whom do they obtain the raw material for that manu¬ 
facture ? 

The material is Cotton of their own growth. 

If they have more of that raw material than they want for 
their manufacture, might they not be perfuaded to fell the fuper- 
fluity ? 

I dare fay they might; but I have never known an inftance of 
their having more than they want. I have taken great pains to 
obtain feme of the Cotton, but never could fucceed, beyond the 
purchafe of a few pounds. 

If you had wanted any of their Cotton cloths for your own ufe, 
could you have obtained them ? 

A very few, and at a very high price. I have known Cotton 
cloths, two cloths of the ufual fize of their cloths which they 
weave, about three yards long, and a yard and a half wide, efli- 

mated at the price of two Slaves. 

j At 














At what price do the natives buy them for their own ufe ? 

They are very feldom an article of lale, and therefore they 
are fo dear; the natives generally manufacture them lor them- 
felves. 

Does this high price of the Cotton cloth arife from the fcarcity 
of the raw material, or the difficulty of manufacturing them ? 

I believe chiefly from the indolence of the people themfelves. 

What quantity of the Cotton cloth may be fuppofed to be ufed 
by a native annually ? 

That is according to the quality of the native—The poorefl: 
female Slave may have a couple of coarfe ones, and thofe two may 
ferve her a twelvemonth. © 

How many may be fuppofed to be ufed by the male Slaves, and 
the people of higher condition ? 

1 hey never, neither male nor female, wear more than two at 

a time, one over their ffioulders, and one round their waift_ 

People of quality and opulence will have changes, but 1 do not 
think that the aCtual confumption exceeds two cloths in a twelve- 
month. 

By whom are the cloths, which are worn by perfons of higher 
condition, manufactured P 

They are all home manufacture. 

Are they manufactured, by the perfons of higher condition 
with their own hands, or by their Slaves ? 

Women of the higheft condition fpin—their Slaves certainly 
fpm too ; and they employ weavers to weave it. Sometimes their 
own Slaves weave them, and then the whole manufacture is within 
themfelves. 

Do you mean to aflert, that there are perfons there who are 
weavers by profeffion ? 

I do. 

Are they Free perfons, or Slaves ? 

Both. 

Do you not conceive that the Slaves, who manufacture the 
Cotton Cloths, by their Matters command, would not cultivate 
the ground for Cotton, if they were ordered by their Mailers fo 
to do ? 1 
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^TT 1 d ° beIieve the y would—it is the labour of women 
men, of t h"femV XCept the is the P^ate amufe- 


Are women ever employed in field cultivation, in that country? 
1 be,le '' e n °*— 1 have not known it;—but I beg the Committee 
ren^tdCambia 1 “ *“ *"*« of the country between 

Is any wood obtained from that country ? 

Very little.—I have attempted myfelf to get wood from the 
Gambia ; I once imported fome very bad Ebony, and fold it at a 
confiderable lofs; I imported hkewife fome famples of mahogany 
and found it coarfe in quality, and much more expenfive than I 
could purchafe mahogany for here. 

P° y° u u conce w e that large quantities of thofe commodities 
might be obtained, if they were not fo defective in quality ? 

Of the Ebony I know there could not; the quantity I imported 
was about 12 ton, and it was obtained with infinite difficulty. 

heve greater quantities of mahogany might be obtained but 
not at any price to encourage the importation of it. 

r? d had been , ufed to be im Ported from that part of 
the country before you made that experiment ? P 

N°-l[have not known it; I think I have heard that the Royal 
wemTot fu3Z ra f ° mC ° f ,hat klnd . but they 

. ®y. wh °m was the wood cut down which you imported ? 

Pofted 1 i : t iP ^nH b r y m he ? e?P K b ? 0nging to the vem which im- 

bv the lyi’ l c/ °f u b y the Slaves of a white trader there; 
by the black Slaves of the white trader. 

euu D a lVh°"“r V ; ?be Slaves of that white trader would not 
nZ 5 do nmMevc'!? ordcred t0 cultivate Cotton ? 

Why? 

tn P wfi he one A s ° nI y a particular fervice of ffiort duration 
th™^emn 0 W mafi^-if 

wood, they would not ^that ne'S ° f ‘“‘“"S ° f 


K 


Do 
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Do they manufa&ure iron in that country ? 

They make a clumly hoe, an ax, and a knife. 

By whom is that iron manufa&ured—is it by the Slaves ? 

By the native Smiths, whether Free or Slaves. 

Have they thofe implements in plenty ? 

Yes, pretty well j almoft all the Bar Iron we export to that 
country is ufed in that way. 

Have they any Iron Ores in the country ? , 

Yes, in Galam, I have underftood they have; and the High¬ 
lands of Sierra Leone appeared to me to be entirely Iron Ore > 
the natives are totally ignorant of the ufe of it. 

You faid, our Ihips bought Rice from the natives of that 
country j by whom was that Rice railed ? 

I believe by the natives themfelves, both Free and Slaves; I 

am not clear. 

Does not the fame part of the country which produces Rice, 
alfo produce Cotton ? 

Yes, the fame countries produce Rice and Cotton. 

Why would the Slaves obey the order of their Mailers in culti¬ 
vating Rice, and not in cultivating Cotton ? ^ 

They do obey their orders in both cafes, and in the lame extent 
—as far as the neceflities of the family require it. 

Did not you fay that our Ihips bought Rice from the natives 
of the country ? 

I did fay fo. 

How do they bring the Rice to the Ihips ? 

It is generally brought in canoes. 

You have faid. There are individuals who poflefs an incredible 
number of Slavesby what means do individuals acquire fo large 

a number of Slaves ? . 

By commerce generally. One particular defcnption of people, 
which I then alluded to, is an order of Arabic Priefts, on the 
banks of the Senegal, who have, I believe, fome thoufands of 
Slaves. 
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Is a trial for Witchcraft conduced 
a trial for any other offence ? 

It is. 


in a different manner from 


How is the Rice brought to the 
It grows by the water’s edge. 


water’s edge ? 




And then the Counfel 
withdraw. 


and Witnefs were directed to 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 












Mercurd , 27 e die Mad, *7^9* 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was re¬ 
ferred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnefs Examined, 
JOHN BARNES, Efquire. 
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Jovis, 28 ° die Mali 1789 . 


COMMITTEE of the Whole Houle, to confider 
utther of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prcfented 
to the Houle in the laft Seffion of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 


Cw>(Ounfel called in, as before. 


RICHARD MILES, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

***^ ^” wha 

the Gold Coaft —Dur'inrthe a firft ” * h ' , < '°™Pany’s o. 
the command of moll ff ^rV,. years Ihad * different time 
years I lived* ft "* ,he “ 

whole; it was ftj,r J u ■ d - had ‘ he con >mand of th 

rent about twcn,v.fi x ± t ° t,h S T^° f ■' 7 * 4 ' 1 " as at >' 

y llx months in the whole during that time. 

extent? ^ ^ ^ mits t ^ ie Gold Coaft, and what is the 

Riv T er , Vih^wh,cf'; C ' l ally - COnfidered from Ca pe La Hou to the 

i„ t iits ‘ .. ■— 

fcawaa,*; sag ?*••«*— 

Gambk? and'siw^Leone. 3 ^ 8 ° f Mncai ~ at Sen^, Goree, 

L Did 
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Did you underftand the language of the country ? 

The language of the Gold Coaft I underftood perfeftly. 

What is the form of government of the country on the Gold 
Coaft ? 

My evidence is confined to the country on the water-fide j I 
have no knowledge of the interior parts of the country. 

To what extent from the water-fide do you confine your know¬ 
ledge of the country ? 

Except in one. inftance, where curiofity carried me twenty 
miles inland, I do not believe 1 wa* ever five miles from the 
Coaft. 

During your long refidence there, did you obtain information 
with refpeft to the interior parts, from perfons refident or native 
there ? 

None that I fliould think myfelf juftified in repeating on the 
prefent important occafion. 

What was the form of government of the country which came 
within your own knowledge ? 

Generally fpeaking, the Gold Coaft is divided into petty ftates ; 
I know of but one defpotic monarchy on the Gold Coaft. 

What is that ? 

At Apollonia. 

What is the extent of that monarchy ? 

I cannot fay how far it may extend inland. 

Did Slavery exift in all the countries that came within your 
knowledge? 

I found them in the praftice of it, and I left them fo. 

Did it appear to be a condition of modern introdu&ion, or to 
have exifted from remote antiquity ? 

If 1 am to fpeak from matter of faft, I can fpeak only to the 
time 1 was there myfelf; if from information, I have converfed 
with the oldeft men in that country, and I believe it to have been 
a pra&ice for centuries paft. 

In what manner did perfons become Slaves ? 

I can fpeak only as to the water-fide upon the Gold Coaft, 

where. 
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where, as far as my obfervations went, the water-fide provides near 
one-fourth of the whole purchafed by us on that Coaft. 

By what name did that Nation go ? 

The Fantee Nation. 

What is the whole number of Negroes fumifhed by the Gold 
Coaft ? 

I believe one year with another, from 7 to 8,000 are purchafed 
by the Enghfh. 1 


How are thofe Slaves obtained upon that Coaft ? 

They are fold by the Black Brokers to the European Traders. 

In what manner do they firft become Slaves ? 

That muft be matter of opinion in a great meafure ; there are 
many crimes that fubjeft them to Slavery. 

What are thofe crimes ? 

The chief of thofe I know are Theft, Debt, (if that can be 
conlidered a crime). Adultery, and Witchcraft. 


In what manner are perfons tried for thefe offences f 
As far as my obfervations have gone, and 1 have had many oppor¬ 
tunities of feeing, they have, according to the eftablilhed laws of 
the country, as fair a trial as in any other part of the world. 


Is the trial for Witchcraft carried on in the fame manner as 
trials for other offences ? 

It is not} nor am I fo competent to fpeak to that fubjeft 
becaufe thofe trials generally take place in the night j but from ob- 
ferving, as I generally have done, all parties fatisfied, the culprits 
excepted, I conclude that they are confidered to be fair decifmns. 

rule n0t mean t0 t * lat t ^ ere ls no exception to that general 


What is the punifhment for Witchcraft ? 

I believe in many cafes, in fome I know it, that the 
cipals are facnficed—the reft are generally fold. 


prin 


Does that pumfliment affeft the perfon convifted only, or does 
it extend to his family or relations ? 

Generally the whole family fuffer Slavery, but here there are 
alio fome exceptions. 


Does 
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Does the feme form of trial exift in that country you call 

rVfnntic as in the other ftates on the Coalt ? 

The king of that country has his Pynims, or Judges, or E ers, 
bu 7 they are more dependant on the will of the King than on 
other parts of the Coaft. 

For whofe benefit are perfons convifted of the crimes you have 

Cn Fof the d benefit of the party aggrieved—I have generally ob- 
ferved it fo, nor do I know an inftance to the contraiy. 

To U fo in the cafe of Witchcraft ? t . 

I have already faid I cannot fpeak fo pointedly to that crime, 

but I believe it generally is. 

In the cafe of Witchcraft, do you mean by the perfon injured 
.he pany who conceives he is injured in *s perkon f “ ■ 
perty by the exercife of the fupernatural power of the perfo 

accufed ? c - • 

I think fo—but it is mere matter of opinion. 

Do you mean that perfon, when you fey the party injured? 

Yes. 

In the cafe of Debt, is the perfon fold as a Slave for the benefit 
° f Bcyond aUdoubt: I have known thoufands of inftances of it. 
Have you known or heard of crimes imputed to them for the 

^"unkf^kVitchcraft^come^undeMhat defcription which, in this 
enfighteued country, it certainly would do-1 do not think it 
applies to any other. 

Do the judges receive any benefit from the conviflion of a 

'Tknow of none, nor do I believe they have any benefit what- 
ever—they have a fee at the inftituting of all fuits j but that has 
nothing to do with the conviflion. 

Are nrifoners taken in war fold for Slaves ? . 

1 can P bv no means think that wars are frequent in Africa j but 
where the? do happen, in fome cafes 1 fuppofe they may be fold 
t Slaves : but in that part of the country where 1 had an oppor- 
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tunity of making any obfervation, I have generally found, where 
fkirmifhes have happened (for I do not admit it to be to the 
extent of wars) between two villages or towns, the difference is 
generally made up by the interference of a third party; in which 
cafe, for the moft part, the prifoners are exchanged, except where 
it is proved that any one man, or any family, has been the caufe 
of the quarrel, in which cafe that man or family is fold. 

Were fuch fkirmifhes frequent during the eighteen years of 
your refidence on that Coaft ? 

In a country like that, where there are fo many different petty 
ftates, there muft neceffarily be frequent difputes and broils among 
them i but feldom carried to any extent. 


Is it the cuftom for the Natives to poflefs a great number of 
Slaves themfelves? 

Slaves are confidered as property in that country, as much fo 
as land or money in the funds is here—they have Gold, fome of 
them m confiderable quantities—but a man, freaking of his 

property, (peaks of his Slaves—Gold, or any thing elfe, is con- 
iidered as fecondary. 


¥ 

Is kidnapping pra< 5 tifed there ? 

I do not know 1 ever heard the word mentioned there or any 
where elfe but in this country. It cannot be pracTrfed on the 
Gold Coaft to any extent without certain detection; for the Na¬ 
tives have one general language, and the Brokers who fell the 
Slaves have a daily mtercourfe with the (hipping ; if therefore 
any Slave on board Ship felt himfelf in that predicament, he 
would communicate it to the Slave Brokers, who, from motives 
ot intereft, as well as from regard to their own laws, would fift 
it to the bottom, and the delinquents muft be found out. 


r> T™ h " ve , that one -f° u rth of the Slaves exported from the 
Gold Coaft are what you call water-fide Negroes ; from whence 
do the other three-fourths come ? 

From the interior parts of the country of courfe. 


Can you give any information how thofe become Slaves ? 

faid nTr b f n - lt } thC f i 7 teiio r r P arts of the country—I have 
, !? 1 r‘°r y Jud S e of the,r fituation from what I fee of the 
fituation of thofe oil the water-fide. 


Does the praftice of human facrifice prevail in that country ? 

It is painful to me to give an anfwer to that queftion. I have 
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no doubt but that it is generally praaded. That it is praftifed, 

I have had ocular demonftration. 

Jr y .S See b/ha^g ^ 

**? ‘have 0 '^; in feme few iuftances, given three or four 
pounds per head for Slaves to fave their lives. 

■1 KA'a'S •? r'T "StS?"" 

muft know that the cuftom ot facnficmg g 

From your obfervation, during a refidence (^oaft 

7F?S21r«," tt SS&S 

the Kings or Fimces, 1 kiiuw .. _ overnme nt, where 

which, 1 have ali eady obferve , is g i att er part 

*~z stss s 
;ss feisr. au - - a » 

from report or hear fay. 

i „ „ t h P Slave Trade on that Coaft produce 
Have you ever known the oiave 

Tcttstfsri*- 

S3, ii..i >7 *■ V" 

loners on each fide are generally exchanged. 

With what particular manufactures are Slaves on that 
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I fuppofe the Cuftom-houfe books will fhew in a great mea* 
fure. 

Are they purchafed by articles of manufacture carried out from 
this country ? 

It follows of courfe—I have juft faid the Cuftom-houfe books 
will fhew the articles carried out. 

Does that country produce any articles of commerce in which 
an extenlive trade could be carried on to this country, indepen¬ 
dent of the Slave Trade ? 

I juft obferved I once went twenty miles inland, and, from 
my obfervations, I think the Gold Coaft lefs favourable to cul¬ 
tivation than any other part of Africa—I wilh to except a very 
fmall part of it between Accra and the river Volta. 

When you fpeak of any other part of Africa, do you fpeak 
from the information you have had of other parts of Africa, or 
from your own knowledge f 

I fpeak in part from both. 

You were underftood to fay you had been only twenty miles 
inland—fay, therefore, to what other parts of Afxica you refer 
when you fay, “ The Gold Coaft is lefs favourable to cultivation 
** than any other part of Africa ?” 

I mean both to windward and leeward of it. 

Have you been to windward and leeward, or do you fpeak from 
information ? 

To windward I fpeak from my own obfervation—to leeward 
from information. 

How far have you been to windward ? 

I have been from Senegal all the way down to the Gold Coaft. 

What other articles of exportation befides Slaves are produced 
on the Gold Coaft ? 

I do not immediately recolleft any but Gold and Ivory—there 
may be fome trifling things befides. 

Are Gold and Ivory produced in any confiderable quantities 
there ? 

Very inconfiderable quantities, I conceive, could be procured, 
fpeaking of it as a branch of commerce between this and that 

2 countiy 
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country—One Ihip of one hundred tons would carry twice the 
quantity that the whole Gold Coaft affords in a twelvemonth— 

I conceive fo. 

Does that anfwer refer to Gold and Ivory, or to Gold only ? 

It is principally Ivory— for 1 believe a very fmall boat would 
carry all the Gold that could be got. 

In what manner is the Ivory brought down to the Coaft ? 

It is brought from the interior parts upon the fhoulders gene¬ 
rally of the Slaves that are brought from thence.—When a Broker 
has one or more Slaves for fale, he generally endeavours to pro¬ 
cure Ivory, that he may embrace the opportunity of Slaves going 
down to carry it. 

What navigable rivers are there upon that Coaft ? 

Not one from one end to the other—except the fmall river at 
Chama, a Dutch fettlement; and I am very doubtful it it is 
practicable to get veifels even into the mouth of that fmall river. 

In what manner then muft articles of any bulk (fuppofing they 
could be procured) be brought down to the ftiore of the Coaft ? 

I have been fo little (as 1 have faid before) in the interior parts 
of the country, that I can hardly fpeak to that fubjeCt.—It is an 
impenetrable wood what little 1 have feen of it. 

Are there any convenient bays, harbours, or landing-places on 

th I muft trace the whole Coaft to anfwer that queftion.—Landing- 
places there certainly are, or we could not get afhore at our 
forts; but moft of thofe landing-places are very dangerous* 
Bays and harbours, I do not know of one capable of admitting a 
ftiip of any burthen. 

Would it then be practicable to load, (hip, or unfhip, bulky 

articles of commerce on that coaft ? 

The Ihips on that coaft generally lye two or three miles fiom 
Ihore, and the landing-places being moftly very dangerous from 
the heavy furf or breakers, I conceive would be a great draw¬ 
back upon the value of fuch produce in the tranfporting of it to 
the ftupping. 

Whether, from your experience of eighteen years refidence on 
the Coaft, you can fay whether that country could be colonized 

by Europeans ? From 
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From the obfervations I have made, I fhould be forry to be one 
of thofe who attempted it. The Natives would oppofe you in 
the firft inftance, and the climate in more. 

Does that country on the Gold Coaft produce cither Grain or 
Cotton for exportation ? 

1 never knew it produce either one or the other for exportation, 
unlefs the Indian Corn, which is fold by the i\atives to the {hip¬ 
ping, comes under the head of exportation. 

Is that Indian Corn fold to the fliipping in any large quanti¬ 
ties ? 

Sometimes more, fometimes lefs. It depends upon the quan¬ 
tity of provifions the (hips cat ry from Europe. 

Is the Corn produced from the Gold Coaft, or is it brought 
from the Grain Coaft ? 

The Indian Com I fpoke of is produced on the Gold Coaft. 
The Corn to windwaid is a different kind of Grain altogether. 

Does the Gold Coaft produce Dying Wood in any confiderable 
quantity ? 

1 never knew a fingle flick of any kind produced on the Gold 
Coaft. I do not mean to fay there is no fuch thing on the Gold 
Coaft; but if it had been an article of commerce, it is more 
than probable feme of it would have gone through my hands. 

• 

Are any other valuable woods produced on that Coaft,? 

I cannot Ipeak as to the value of woods—we have a fort of 
tfree grows on the Gold Coaft, that when cut into boards re- 
fembles wainfeot the neareft of any thing I know. 

Did any other Europeans, befides the Enghfti, trade for Slaves 
on that Coaft during your refidence there ? 

The French, in a very fmall degree, on the Gold Coaft—the 
Dutch, Danes, and Portuguefe—befides a very confiderable num¬ 
ber of Americans. 

Has the French trade on that Coaft increafed of late years ? 

They never had any fettlement on the Gold Coaft whilft I was 
there—I underftand they now have one, or are building one— 
But the French carry on a confiderable commerce juft now on 
that Coaft—not directly with the Natives, but with the Engliih 
fliipping. 

Why 


N 
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Why do the French carry on that commerce through the me¬ 
dium of the Englifli (hipping ? 

No doubt becaufe they find it their intereft.' 

When did the Americans firft take up that trade ? 

The Americans carried on a very considerable trade to that 
country on my firft going there, and continued in it till the 
American war—Since the peace I underftand they have taken it 
up again_There are feveral American (hips now on the Coaft. 

From your experience of that country, can you fay whether, if 
this country once gave up the Slave Tiade on that Coaft, it could 
afterwards be refumed ? 

It certainly might be attempted to be refumed, even if it was 
given up for a few years—but I think it would be very impolitic 
to attempt to relinquifti the Trade. 

Whether the demand for Slaves on that Coaft has been fuch, 
that if the En<di(h gave up the Slave Trade the Slaves which at 
prefent are tranfported by them would be bought up' by other 
countries ? 

No doubt of it. 

Is the climate of Africa particularly unhealthy to the Euro¬ 
peans on that part of the Coaft where you refided ? 

In general it is very fatal to Europeans, though I had the 
good fortune to enjoy my health. 

Is it moft unhealthy to thofe on land, or to thofe on board the 

(hips at fea ? . 

To fpeak pofitively to that queftion I (liould have lived both 

on board the (hips and on (hore, which I did not; but I be¬ 
lieve they are molt unhealthy on (hore. 

Do you know any thing of the tenure of land in that country ? 

I do not think I can fpeak to that queftion—I believe, in ge¬ 
neral, land is fo plenty, that every one takes the fpot he likes; 
and no one invades him till he has taken off his crop. 

Can you tell from what part of America the Slave Trade is 
carried on to the Gold Coaft at this prefent time ? 

Chiefly out of Bofton, as I underftand by report—but I have 
no doubt they will foon fit out (hips from their other ports. 


Examined 
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Examined by Members of the Committee. ' 

After what procefs are Natives of the Gold Coaft condemned 
to fale for debt ? 

We have in moft of the towns on the Gold Coaft a Palaver 
Houle, which, ftri&ly (peaking, is a court of juftice—in thefe 
places the Judges or Elders of the town (few of which are 
under the age of fixty or feventy) aflemble to hear the parties. 
Thefe trials are in open day, and free for any perfon to hear 
that pleafes. 

What is the mode of trial for Theft on the Gold Coaft ? 

The lame. 

iT 

For Adultery ? 

The fame. 

For Witchcraft ? 

To Witchcraft I cannot fpeak fo pointedly—I conceive it to be 
a fort of fecret religious bufinels, which they keep entirely to 
themfelves j but I wilh to be underftood a very fmall part of the 
Slaves fold are fold for Witchcraft 

What proportion are fold for Witchcraft ? 

I cannot lay—When I fay a fmall part, I mean a very fmall 
part. 

What is the extent of the diftritt of the kingdom of Apol- 
lonia ? 

My relidence was chiefly confined to the forts I commanded. 
I occalionally made excurfions up and down the fea-coaft—I do 
not know my obfervations juftify me in fpeaking exactly to its 
extent—it may be eight or ten miles of fea-coaft—or it may 
be more or lefs—or thereabouts. 

Can you lay what is pretty nearly the extent of the kingdom 
of ApoIIonia ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion any other way than I have done. 

I dare fay I exceeded it when I laid eight or ten miles. 

What proportion do the Native Slaves of ApoIIonia bear to 
the whole number of Native Slaves exported from the Gold 
Coaft ? 


I am 
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1 am free to fay not one in an hundred.—The late king of 
Apollonia took more pleafure in killing his Slaves than in felling 
them—he was a great warrior, but a great monfter, not tit to 
be fpoken of in this country. 

What is the whole extent of the C^aft to which you fpeak? 

In that alfo 1 may be wrong—I believe it to be about tour hun¬ 
dred miles.- 1 believe I juft now faid the king of Apollonia was 

a great warrior, I with to explain myfelf on that head—Ham- 
monee, the king of Apollonia, for many years carried on a war 
acainft the Dutch in that country, in which I believe many 
thoufands were loft on both fides, for the war continued many 
years—It was in confequence of an attempt of the Dutch to take 
Hammonee’s country from him, which he ceded to the Englilh 

in 1765. 

Do you apprehend the Negroes fent abroad to our fettlements 
in the Weft Indies are more or lefs attached to their wives, fa¬ 
milies, and relations, than the Europeans are ? 

I do not know 1 ever made any particular obfervations on that 

head_If it had been poflible to have forefeen that I ftiould 

have been queftioned to that head, there are many other points 
of information as well as this I ftiould have endeavoured to have 
made myfelf more mafter of. 

Then can you not give any further anfwer to this queftion, 

having refided thei e eighteen years ? -.in. 

1 do not believe affection is very predominant in the brealt 
of the Negroes.—If I was to give an opinion, I Ihould think it 
rather otherwife. 

* Can you give any reafon for your opinion ? 

1 know of no particular reafon. 

Can you inform the Committee, whether they have mom or 
lefs attachment to life than the Europeans ? 

I can give no other anfwer than I did to the laft cjueltion. 

Do you not think it probable they may look on expulfton 
from their own country as the greateft of all calamities ? 

I can give a pofitive anfwer to that queftion—I am fure they 

do not. 

Have you not heard that the Negroes on their paflage go 
J g with 
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with an idea that they are to be facrificed when they arrive in the 
Weft Indies ? 

1 am very certain, as far as my obfcrvation has gone, they 
have no fuch idea. 

You have faid, that any attempt to fettle colonies on that 
Coaft would be violently oppofed—what is your reafon for faying 
fo ? 

Becaufe I think they have the fame right to oppofe me in 
fettling on their land, as a Planter in the Weft Indies would op¬ 
pofe my fettling on his land, or a landed man in this country. 

Do you not think they have the fame right to oppofe our feiz- 
ing their perfons ? 

I never knew an inftance of feizing their perfons—not a fingle 
inftance. 

Was you fupplied with any, and what articles of provifions, 
the product of Africa, by the Natives of Africa, during your re- 
fidence there, and of what fort? 

My daily confumption, both of live and dead ftock, I pur- 
chafed of the Natives, fuch as pigs, poultry, and Indian corn, 
yams, and a few other vegetables. 

Was you fupplied by them with l ice or millet ? 

Neither of thofe articles grow on the Gold Coaft, nor ever 
did. 

What proportion do the Freemen of the country bear to the 
Slaves ? 

The difference is immenfe, I cannot fpeak to the number.— 
The Freemen are to the Slaves as ten to one, twenty to one, pro¬ 
bably fifty to one—it may be one hundred to one—no compari- 
fon—one hundred to one at leaft. 

Is there any diftinction amongft the Slaves with refpeft to their 
offices and duties ? 

In anfwcrir.g that queftion 1 can fpeak only as to domeftic 
Slaves—of the others we know nothing till they are brought to be 
fold to us. 

Then all the Slaves on the Coaft where you was are domeftic 
Slaves ? 

For the moft part I fuppofe they are fo, fpeaking of the num¬ 
ber that the water-fide gives. 


O 


When 
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When a man is tiled for any offence, and found guilty, and 
fold for a Slave, what becomes of him immediately after len- 


tence is paired on him ? . , , . ... 

In many cafes his family or his friends are at han , w 
rWm him with a Slave—if he has no fuch friends he is iold. 


Of what fort is the Slave by which he is redeemed, is he a do- 

meftic Slave? „ , . . 

No • one of the Slaves that come from the interior part ot 

the country, of which moft of the people of any confluence on 

the water-rule have feme at band.-1 will explain—If a man 

living in the town near the water-fide has a fon or daughter, °i .J 
other relation, who has loft their libeity-that man, if he wfthes 
to redeem his child, if he can obtain a Slave in no othei way, 
will take Gold and buy one from the Europeans. 


From what occupation or employment is the Slave, paid foi the 
redemption of the perfon convicted of a crime, taken ? 

I have already faid if they cannot immediately obtain a slave 
that is for i'ale, they will take Gold and buy a Slave out oi the 
flapping. 


What is the employment of the domeftic Slaves on the Coaft, 

ire they employed in cultivating the land ? , , n 

The women, for the moft part, cultivate the land and do al 
the drudgery about their houfes—The men are chiefly fiflieimen 
-feme are huntfmen; but Filh is the great article ot commerce 




Are they employed in any manufa6ture ? 

I do not know a Angle manufacture of any kind on the Gotd 
Coaft. 

Are they employed in any handicraft trade ? , , r 

In moft villages on the Gold Coaft they have an awkward fort 
of a Blackfmith, which is the only man m the country whicn 
comes under the defcription of a tradefman. 

Are there any (hops or warehoufes for the fale of any commo¬ 
dities in the towns on the Gold Coaft ? 

Europeans have fuch places, but the Natives none. 

In the puniftiment for crimes, is the family of the culprit in¬ 
volved in the fentence of being fold for Slaves ? 
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In none I believe, except for Witchcraft, which in general in¬ 
volves the whole family. 

You have faid that the number of Freemen on the Gold Coaft 
exceeds the Slaves in the proportion of one hundred to one, did you 
not in that calculation confine yourfelf to domeftic Slaves alone ? 

In that calculation I confidered domeftic Slaves as Freemen, 
becaufe they have all the advantages of Freemen —I do not know 
but I might go fo far as to fay that, leaving out the domeftic 
Slaves, the Freemen are to the Slaves in that proportion. 

Do you mean, by leaving out the domeftic Slaves, that you 
would not include them in the calculation either as Slaves or 
Freemen ? 

Yea—I think the Freemen alone are full in that proportion • 
without the domeftic Slaves j but it is a difficult thing to alcertain* 
exactly who the domeftic Slaves in a family are. 

When you fay that the proportion of Freemen to the number 
of Slaves is as one hundred to one, do you mean the Slaves in the 
country, or the Slaves exported from the country ? 

With the blaves annually exported. 

» 

When you fay the Slaves annually exported, do you mean the 
Slaves exported from that country iti'elf, which you llated at about 
2,000, 01 the whole number, ftated at y or 8,coo, brought from’ 
the interior country ? 

In fpeaking of the Freemen, I can only fpeak of thofe on the 
water-fide, of courfe I mean to fay that, taking it for granted 
that tne watei-fide and the countries immediately adjacent to it 
give about 2,000 Slaves, or one-fourth of the whole number, 
that tne F/eemen aie in proportion of one hundred to one of 
the 2,000 Slaves. 

To what extent of country do you fpeak of as containing 
200,000 Freemen ? & 

I mean to confine myfelf to the Gold Coaft, the extent of 
which I have before mentioned 5 but the more you go into this 
iubjea the more I am convinced the number of Freemen exceeds 
the number I have mentioned. 

Do you mean to fay that in the whole extent of that Coaft, of four 
hundred miles, there are not more than 200,000 Freemen ? 

Upon the firft putting of that queftion I faid I did not think. 

myfelf 
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myfelf competent to anfwer it; but I am fure I was confiderably 
out in my calculation. 


How many villages are there within five miles of the place where 
you refided ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion. 


Are there any villages ? 

Several. 

What number of inhabitants are there in thofe villages in ge¬ 
neral ? 

In fome villages not fifty—and in fome 3 or 4,000. 

• Is there any one village within five miles of your refidence con¬ 
taining 3 or 4,000 ? 

Yes. 


One, or more ? 

This is all guefs—more than one, two, or three. 

You have fpoken of a diftinction between domeftic and other 
Slaves ; in what ftate are thofe other Slaves, and to what purpofe 
are they employed ? 

They are bought for the purpofe of fale only, and are employ¬ 
ed in no way whatever. 

What is the length of time that elapfes between their being 
bought and their being fold again ? 

Of the three-fourths provided' by the interior parts of the 
country it is impofiible for me to fay any thing, becaufe I can¬ 
not know their hiftory—the other one-fourth are in general 
fold immediately after they have loft their liberty. 

Of thofe three-fourths, what length of time elapfes between 
their being brought into the country and being fold to the Eu¬ 
ropeans, meaning in that diftridt to which you have been fpeak- 
ing ? 

In general, the Broker fells them as foon as he can get a 
market for them, becaufe they are not only at the expence of 
feeding them, but there is alfo the rifk of mortality—I have 
known inftances of the Brokers keeping many of their Slaves on 
hand in order to raife the price of them on the European pur- 
chafer. 


8 


Does 
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Does the Broker, or perfon to whom they belong, make no 
ufe of them during that time ? ° 

I do not know that he does. 

. other one_fourth of the Slaves, are there any condemned 

to be fold to the Europeans, as diftinguilhed from thofe con¬ 
demned to be fold generally ? 

I know no diftin£Hon-when they have loft their liberty the 
proprietor fells them to Europeans, or as he pleafes. 1 

Of thofe fo condemned to be fold in the country, what is 
done with them between the time of fentence and the time of 
their being fold to Europeans ? 

Generally fpeaking, they are kept in confinement. 

When a perfon who is condemned to be fold for Slavery or to 
find another Slave inftead of himfelf, furnilhes anothe? Slave, 
what is done with that Slave fo furnilhed ? 

thinks proper. W ^° h ™ “ at libel V to ufe » hi 

But what is the ufe he makes of him ? 

He fells him to Europeans. 


Does he ever make any other ufe of him than felling him to 

wpSST* ^ t0 f ° me ° thCr Perf0n Wh ° fdls him f ° 8the Eu ~ 

Having confented to give up the Freeman, and to receive a 
Slave m exchange, as I faid before, they are in general fdd to 
European Traders; but if he chufes to incorporate that Slave 
amongft his domeftic ones, he is at liberty to do fo. 

f J?° y™ th i nk the S reater number of Slaves fo condemned are 
n the Europeans, or incorporated amongft the domeftic 
Slaves? or is there any other ufe made of them befides thofe 

cannot f P eak pointedly to that queftion—I fhould fup- 
fhipping. gieater Part f ° received in ^change are fold to the 

miW nf y a ° U p n0t underftand h as a common pradice, that the fa- 
Slave for him 6 ?” 1311 COndemned are a P° we d to exchange another 

times^^Theff ^ U * ter ^ lt ls a howable and common, and fome- 

* u 









Is it ever refufed when offered ? 

Yes, I believe in cafe of Adultery with the Kings wife or a 
great man’s wife, it is ftipulated that the man (hall not live in 
the countrv ; but in other cafes it is generally allowed. 


You faid, that as a punifhment for Witchcraft in many cafes, 
and in fome you knew it, that the principals are facrificed— 
What do you mean bj^lacrificed—do you mean put to death as 

Clearly fo—generally killed immediately after fentence pro¬ 
nounced. 


Are they facrificed to any idol or fuppofed deity, or is it 

merely an execution? . - 

I have already hated that we have very little opportunity of 
knowing what heps they take on thefe occafions ; but from the 
conversion I have had with the natives, undemanding the lan¬ 
guage perfeftly, I have generally underftood that they put one, 
and in fome cafes more than one to death, to appeafe the anger 
of the injured family. 

Do you imagine that the number fold for Witchcraft is more 

than thofe who fuffer death for it ? 

I have already hated that 1 confidered the number altogether 
very trifling; it is impoffible to draw the line between thofe 
killed and thofe fold. 


But you have faid the principals are facrificed, and the reh fold 
—Are thofe fold a greater number than thofe facrificed ? 

That I cannot precifely anfwer, becaufe we do not fee thefe 
facrifices, nor can we afcertain how many are fentenced as prin¬ 
cipals. 


As their proceedings are fecret, can you afcertain how many are 
fentenced at all for Witchcraft to death as principals, or to be 

Being, as I obferved before, done in fecret, in the night, we 
have but two ways of coming at the knowledge of their fituation 

_Firft by people who fell them, and ftate their crime Next, 

from the parties themfelves, who, not confidering it any difgrace, 
make no fecret of what they were fold for. 


Is it the ufual praftice to enquire from the Slaves themfelves, 
or from the perfons who bring them, for what crimes they have 

been made Slaves ? I 
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It is certainly not the practice—It is very unufual to alk fuch 
a queftion ; nor Ihould I have ever thought of alking it, if I had 
acquired a knowledge of their language. 

Had you opportunities enough of alking it to have been able 
yourfelf to form any judgment of the proportion of the num¬ 
bers condemned for Witchcraft ? 

I have already faid that I conceive the numbers fold for Witch¬ 
craft to be very trifling of the water-fide Blacks that are fold— 
The Blacks from the interior countries fpeak in different lan¬ 
guages, wholly unintelligible to Europeans, and it is impoflible 
to queftion them. 

Have you any other means of knowing the number of water- 
fide Blacks fold for Witchcraft, than from the queftions which 
you yourfelf had an opportunity of putting ? 

I had no opportunity of afcertaining the numbers; but I have 
miffed myfolf a man or woman (for I have known both inftances) 
out of a town for fome time; when, on enquiry what became of 
them, I have been informed by their fellow town’s-people that 
they had been condemned for Witchcraft. 

Have you known many inftances when you made that obfer- 
vation, and in which you had that information given you ? 

I may have known of feveral inftances in the courfe of my long 
refidence there; but not confidering it as an interefting lubject 
to myfelf, I have not given myfelf much pains to confine my 
thoughts to that fubjeft. 


Then the following Anfwer being read to the Witnefs, 

“ Being, as I obferved, done in fecret in the night, we have 

“ hut two ways of coming at the knowledge of their fituation._ 

“ Fu-ft, by people who fell them, and ftate their crime—Next, 
,f from the parties themfelves, who, not confidering it as any 
“ di(grace, make no fecret of what they were fold for.” 

He was alked. 

Do you mean to apply that anfwer, in which you fay there is 
no difgrace to perfons only who are fold for Witchcraft, or to 
perfons fold on other accounts ? 

I clearly meant to confine it to thofe who are fold for Witch¬ 
craft only. 


In 
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Iii the cafe of perfons condemned to be fold for Witchcraft, is 
there the fame liberty for the lamily to find another Slave, as in 
the cafes of perfons condemned for other crimes ? 

I have already ftated, that the crime of Witchcraft attaches to 
the whole family—confequently none of that family can remain 
to be at liberty to redeem them.—But I believe it is no unufual 
cuftom for fome of the younger children to be fpared on this 
occafion. 

But if the perfons fo condemned could procure another Slave 
as an exchange for themfelves, would that be permitted ? 

They certainly would not be permitted—they are fold under 
the exprefs agreement they fliall never be fuffered to be put on 
fhore again. 

Then, in every cafe, when a perfon is fold for Witchcraft to 
the Europeans, is that condition exprefsly made more than in 
other cafes ? 

I have generally underftood it to be fo.—I believe it is univer* 
fally the practice. 

With whom do you underftand the condition to be made ? 

If the Slave is fold to a fhip, they ftipulate with the matter of 
the fhip that the perfon fhall not be redeemed, whatever price 
may be offered.—If to an European trader on fhore, the trader 
engages he fhall be fent on board under the fame kind of 
flavery. 

In what manner and form, and before what witnefles, is this 
ftipulation made ? 

Witneffes in thefe cafes are altogether unneceffary.—It is the 
European’s intereft to take the Slave away j for fhould he im¬ 
prudently be tempted to redeem this man, he would fuffer very 
materially. 

Are perfons who are condemned to be fold for Witchcraft 
never fold but to the matter of a fhip, or to the European mer¬ 
chants on fhore ? 

They are confidered as dangerous members of the community, 
and the moment after convi&ion are generally hurried out of the 
country in the way I have defcribed. 

Then are they never condemned to be fold for Witchcraft 
but when there is an European fhip or European merchant ready 
to receive them ? 

I do 


I 
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I do not conceive that the abfence of (hipping or of European 
travellers altogether would fave them from being convicted;— 
but I conceive that in fuch cafe the whole of them would fuffer 
immediate death—I have not a fhadow of doubt about it. 

You faid a very fmall proportion of the two thoufand Slaves 
were prifoners of war ? 

Yes. 

I* 

When you fpoke before of wars and lkirmifhes, did you mean 
to fay that there were no confiderable wars, and nothing beyond 
thofe lkirmifhes which you defcribed—do you mean in that part of 
the country and within the time of your obfervation ? 

The Fantee Country, or Water-fide, was in a date of peace al- 
moft the whole time 1 was there.—There was a lerious war be¬ 
tween the Fantees and Afhantees, the two raoft powerful nations 
we know of, very Ihortly after I went there, and which, I be¬ 
lieve, laded twelve months or more—but that war was carried 
on in the interior parts of the country, and the caufe of it was, I 
believe, that of the Alhantees wifhing to have a part of the fea- 
coaft as their dominions. 

Do you imagine the war was cauled or prolonged for the pur- 
pofe of making Slaves ? 

I think I can confidently fay it was not; I believe I have dated 
the true caufe. 

Do you imagine the prifoners taken in that war were fold as 
Slaves to the Europeans ? 

As we had no opportunity of penetrating into the interior parts 
of the country in which this war was carried on, I can only give 
an opinion—It feems natural enough that they fhould fell them 
rather than facrifice them j but I do not remember that any ex¬ 
traordinary number of Slaves were fold on that occafion, on the 
contrary, there were no Slaves at all dirring to fpeak of; the war 
feemed to have put almoft a total flop to the fale of Slaves. 

. you imagine any part of thofe Slaves were interchanged 
m the lame manner as in the lkirmifhes you fpoke of on the 
Coaft ? 

It was in the early part of my refidence in Africa, fo that I can 
hardly recollect any obfervations I made on that occafion. 

But in the lkirmifhes nearer where you refided, when you had 

Q_ an 
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an opportunity of making an obfervation, was that the practice of 
their being fo redeemed ? 

I believe in nineteen cafes out of twenty it is the practice. 

Had you any particular opportunity of obferving inftances of 
perfons fold on account of being the caufes of the war ? 

I cannot immediately quote any particular inftance. 

On what ground do you ftate that circumftance of fuch perfons 
being excepted out of the redemption ? 

From fpeaking their language I had an opportunity of know¬ 
ing fome of the particular laws and cuftoms of the country. 

Are you able to afeertain the proportion fold for Debt to thofe 
fold for Crimes, or the proportion that either bear to the whole 
number fold ? 

I do not think that I can ftate that on any clear ground; I 
conceive that Theft forms a very confiderable part of them—of 
the three crimes. Theft, Debt, and Adultery, 1 fhould fuppofe 
Theft takes the lead in point of numbers—Adultery comes next $ 
and the feweft of the three thole fold for Debt. 

If a Slave, deftined for the European Merchant, in the poffef- 
fion of an African Broker, becomes unfit for fale by illnefs or other- 
wife, how does the Broker difpofe of him—the Black Broker ? 

There is no doubt but all of that defeription, with very few 
exceptions, are facrificed to their fuperftitious rites and cere¬ 
monies. 

In what manner are the Slaves confined, fo as to prevent their 
efcape, between their arrival on the Coaft and their fale to the 
Europeans ? 

While in the hands of the Black Broker three out of four of 
the whole number are not confined at all, becaufe, being from 
the interior parts, the Broker is under no apprehenfion of their 
running away from him;—the other fourth part, the men have 
their wrifts fattened to a log of twenty-five or thirty pounds 
weight, which prevents them from running away. 

Whether the Natives are not anxious to poflefs the European 
• manufactures ? 

They like them very well, but they do not like to pay too dear 
for them—they prefer their own Gold. 


You 
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* n 11 - ^°- Ur ev ^ ence » that a certain quantity of Grain 

1S 10 j /hipping—would not the Natives endeavour to raife 

an additional quantity of the produce of the country, if they 

they defire 11 ? 1 produce procure the European manufaftures which 


1 have generally found fo little difpofition to induftry in them, 
that my own opinion is that they would not make fuch endeavours ; 
but I do not aflert this as a fa6l. 


oufn°thv ofT" t0 f?/ h V h % WOuld not cuI tivate an additional 
?ommodi °L ? thatGiain the 7 cou ld Procure European 

If I were to draw any conclufion from the experience I have had, 
thintT/ im P/jhahle it may appear, I am very much inclined to 
Wlth ver y§ reat difficulty you could bring them 
1 & lve m Y Baffin in proof of that opinion ; we rea- 

tX y Up r n • th u e Corn brou S ht for fale, and yei there are many 
nftances of finps being obliged to go to the neighbouring iflands 

voyage CUrC ^ quantlty °* Corn the y want fufficient for their 


\u 0t ? 3t pi ,° c ^ ed more from uncertainty of the de¬ 
mand, than from the indolence of the inhabitants ? 

eneially fpeakmg, the demand is pretty certain—the Natives 
know the number of Europeans fettled amongft them and can 
pretty well afeertain the number of ihips that refort there. 

Do you not think that if the inhabitants could not procure the 
European commodities by Slaves, which is now the means of 

procuring them, that they would not have recourfe to agriculture 
fooner than remain without the commodity ? a S r ‘cuituie 

°[ — 1 Iiave already flated that the Natives 

ofinduftry, but admit they were fo dif- 
J’ 1 J know no market they can find for their Corn j and there 

vcget“blK. er altlC “ * haVC kn0Wn them cuItivate > except a few 
Suppofe they had a market ? 

ablltbftlcIe^agSufe? market> “ “ Amount- 

What are thofe obftacles ? 

NeT k foe b wattr'fide'ij I ! beCOnfin ^ to that cou "»T I havefeen- 
water-fide it is very rocky, except here and there a fpot 

which 
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is clear of roc* 

obftade^o^ 

kiidph the Africa b n ^ s th 0 7buX 

ever by water-no bcafts j ewas at the wafer-fide, the 

fefoftiy^V^ Jc particular feafon of the 
ye£! muft be attended with very great nfque and expence. 

sS^s-sgS&sSpSS 

convifts in cultivating the lands of this country. 

Then you think that thefear of d h an ^ r .^V^ ^ \ a ^ ds jj 
reafon for not employing Slaves in the cuiuvai g 

^No^the^reafon occurs to me at the moment. 

Ynu (aid they had no manufaftmes in that country-do you 
mean no manuflftures for their own ufe, or no manufactures fo 

C °T beTeve I faid I did not immediately recollea any manufac¬ 
tures they had in that country, nor do I now. 

What is their’ cloaking> ^ 7 f 7 o n ^ E ? urope __ t hey have not 
one'yard o^cloth made or!°he Gold Coaft, from one end to the 
other. 

Have they any te^riveH^Ua^unSL’d that .hey 
ul°Cotl mS of ufing the Indigo Plant; but on the Gold Coaft 
Ido not remember ever once to have fecn ft m ufe. 

Suppoiing the land was fit for ag, iculture, is there any means 

^/beltewf I* remember ‘to^have torinee, or the outfidefour 
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horfes, which Were Arabians, during the whole time I was 
there—I have imported horfes into that country, in hopes of their 
living, but I never fucceeded. 

In cafe they could raife corn, how would they get it to the 
water-fide ? 

They have no other method than carrying it on the Slaves 
heads; there is no land carriage nor water carriage. 

Do you think the Slaves that are brought down to the water- 
lide for exportation would be employed in the ufes of hufbandry 
in cafe they were not exported ? 

I think the Free Natives would be afraid of making the ex¬ 
periment. 

What time do the fhips taking the Slaves from the Coaft of 
Africa fail, whether in the day or the night ? 

For the laft ten years I was in Africa fcarce a fhip failed but 
I law her go—and when it has happened that a fhip has perchance 
failed in the night, it has been owing to a very early land wind, 
which the fhips generally take the benefit of j but the more ufual 
hours of fhips leaving that country is from five to eleven in the 
forenoon. 

To which of the Britilh Weft India Illands are the Slaves 
chiefly exported from the Gold Coaft ? 

Some profeffional men fhould fpeak to that fubjeCt—Captains 
of fhips, who carried them.—I fhould fuppofe, generally fpeak- 
ing, to the Ifland of Jamaica. 

Is there much Ivory exported from the Gold Coaft ? 

I believe I have already faid, that a fhip of one hundred tons 
would carry the whole produce of a twelvemonth in that article. 

Are you at prefent engaged in the African trade ? 

I am confiderably concerned in the African Slave trade_I 

fhould have mentioned that, when I firft came to the bar, if I had 
not been convinced that the circumftance of my being interefted 
in the trade would have had no weight in my mind with refpeCt 
to the information I was to give to the Committee. 

Have they any tools in that country, and are they of their own 
manufacture, or imported from Europe ? 

I befoie ftated, that except a bungling fort of a blackfmith in 
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every village, I know of no other tradefman, and confequently of 
no tools but fuch as thofe men work out of an iron bar, fuch as 
an axe, in their rough way. 

Are there many of thofe tools in that country ? 

They have enough for the neceffary purpofes of their agricul¬ 
ture. 

Do all the inhabitants of that country wear cloathing ? 

If a fquare piece of cloth two yards each way is confidered as 
cloathing, they all wear cloathing. 

Do you recoiled! many of thefe confiderable towns, containing 
as many as 3,000 inhabitants, all cloathed with European manu¬ 
factures ? 

I cannot immediately recoiled! the number of villages that I 
have feen; but in every village I have feen the inhabitants are 
cloathed in that way. 

How are thefe confiderable villages fupplied with food—by 
public markets, or otherwife ? 

I believe for the moft part each family plant a fmall fpot of 
land for corn, as much as they can confume for the feafon j in 
addition to the corn they plant fome few vegetables. 1 have al¬ 
ready faid fifii is a great article of commerce with them j this 
fifii, corn, and vegetables, is the chief of their food. 

By whom is the fire-wood fupplied to the European fhips cut 
down ? 

Moft Freemen of the different towns on the Gold Coaft have 
fome, two or three, or more Slaves. The men generally cut that 
wood by order of their mafter, who does or does not let the 
Slave benefit by his labour, as he thinks fit. 

Whether the Slaves ever refufe the command of their mafters 
to cut the wood on thofe occafions ? 

I cannot fpeak fo particularly to that point;—if a Slave of my 
own refufed to obey my order I fold him, and 1 fuppofe a free 
Native would do the fame. 

Are there not Slaves belonging to the fadfories employed in va¬ 
rious fervices there, and fometimes in the defence of thofe fac¬ 
tories ? 

Slaves belonging to the fadfories, or more properly belonging 

to 
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to the public, are a very different defcription of Slaves altogether 
' they and their forefathers have been handed down from time 
to time; fo that at the prefent day there is hardly one among 
them that was not born a Slave. 6 


In your former anfwer, when you fay that raoft Freemen of the 
different towns have two or more Slaves, do you mean to fpeak 
generally of Freemen on the Gold Coaft ? r 

Clearly fo. 


Do you not think that thole Slaves would obey their matters 
orders, if they were direfted to cultivate Cotton, provided the 
foil were adapted to it ? 

J cannot take upon me to fay how that would be—fome might 
and others might not. ° * 


Do you think that a trade for Cotton could be opened on the 
Gold Coaft ? 

The country certainly produces Cotton, and might be culti¬ 
vated with that article;—but it would be a very difficult thing 
to get the natives to cultivate any quantity.—The only piece of 
ground I ever faw cultivated with Cotton in Africa was my own 
planting which might be the fize of the floor of this houfe.— 
I would have given the Natives ten times the value of it, if they 

would have gathered it for me, but nothing could tempt them to 
gather it for me. r 


. Whether the fame articles, which you offered them for gather- 
of^Shve^ ? tt0n> ^ n0t Cuppl y t ^ emPc ^ ves with by the felling 
Beyond a doubt. 

Are human viftims facrificed, except at the death of perfons 
or connderable difnnftion ? r 

Sacrifices at death are confined chiefly to the funerals of great 


Whether the greateft part of the fhips which you faw fail in 
the day-time were not fhips trading along the Coaft, or were 

CoafU 1F aVmS C ° mpkated their car S°> a ” d going off the 

thlt rn le ? 1 r 3Ve befor / f . ftaf ed, during the laft ten years I was in 
that country fcarce a fhip left the Coaft that I did not fee her 

fail down the Coaft—that is, flie had completely finifhed her bu-, 
linefs, and was going to the Weft Indies. 


What 
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What proportion did thofe (hips you faw fail bear to the whole 

number referring to that part of the Coaft ? 

A very large proportion; probably four out of every nve i ne 
laft feven years 1 refided at Cape Coaft Caftle—and near two years 
previous to that I lived at Anamaboe, which is the mart ot trade 
on the Gold Coaft—Thofe places are within fight of each other 
Every perfon converfant in that country knows full four out of every 
five fail from one or the other of thofe places—as to the time ot 
failing, profeflional men will very foon afcertain that, when they 
know that (hips leaving that country muft take the advantage of a 
land wind, which feldom blows freffi enough to carry them from 
the land till five or fix in the morning, fomeUmes ten or eleven. 


Do you mean to fay that the greateft part of the fhips leave 

Anamaboe in the day ? . , c „ .. 

If between the hours of five and ten in the forenoon means the 

day, I am confident they do, for the reafon I have juft now 
alfigned. 

Are you of opinion that your having redeemed feme Slaves 
from facrifice, leflened the general number of Slaves facnficed. 

I do not fuppofe it had any great effea on the pra6t.ee—it cer¬ 
tainly leflened the number to be facrificed in that mftance. 


Whether the perfons condemned for Witchcraft do or do not 
really perform certain ceremonies which are considered to confti- 
tute that crime; and whether the pumfhments affixed to them are 

known and certain ? _ , „ , 

I cannot take upon me to fay what a ft they really do commit; 

I have generally underftood fuits of this kind are inftituted im¬ 
mediately fubfequent to the fudden death of any man or woman 
to whom they belong, and which death they have not been able 

to account for. 


Are thefe fuits merely malevolent, and fraudulently inftituted, or 
whether any a6ts are really performed by the perfons accufed ? 

I have faid, I generally underftood fudden deaths give nfe to 

the accufations. 

Are married women in Africa generally faithful to their huf- 

We cannot -fuppofe them quite fo conftant in that country, 

where the huffiand has fuch a variety of wives, as in other coun- 

tries, where he is confined to one. 

g Are 
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Are there fuch particular reftraints laid on the married women 
in Africa, as to make it difficult for them to commit afts of in¬ 
fidelity ? 

I know no reftraints they lay under: if themfelves or their 
families have money to pay the forfeit, they generally follow their 
own inclinations. 

What become of female Africans convifted of Adultery ? 

Generally fpeaking they are, I believe, in the fame predicament 
as the men—redeem themfelves, or forfeit their liberty. 

Do you think Europeans, if fo difpofed, could procure as many 
female as male Slaves in Africa ? 

I am perfuaded they could not* and I fpeak from a great deal 
of experience—I have bought fome hundreds—fome thoufands. 

Do you know whether the tetanus, or locked jaw, prevails in 
Africa among the children ? 

As to my own Slaves, young and old, altogether I do not be¬ 
lieve I ever buried ten—As to the Free Natives of the country 
being fubjeft to that diftemper, I cannot fay. 

Is it a common thing for perfons accufed of Witchcraft to be 
acquitted ? 

Having already faid every thing I can on that fubjeft, I do not 
fee how I can anfwer any further queftions on it. 

Is that the only anfwer you can give ? 

I can only anfwer to that purpofe. 

If the Slave Trade was to be aboliffied, do you apprehend 
perfons would ftill be made Slaves for every inferior fort of 
crime f 

I believe I before ftated that the Natives would conceive there 
was great danger in letting loofe among them criminals of every 
defcription, of which Theft forms a confiderable part. 

Would not other punifhments be fubftituted in lieu of Sla¬ 
very ? 

They have no other punifhments that I know of among them 
but Death and Slavery. 

Are there many fhip’s boats loft in the courfe of the trade 
which go from the fhip to the landing-place ? 

S 


The 
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The boats are of two defcriptions—trading-boats and water¬ 
ing-boats. 

Are many of the trading-boats loft ? 

They never land, and confequently are in no danger. 

Of thofe boats which bring off the Slaves to the fhips, are 
many loft ? 

I believe, as far as my obfervations have gone, that of the 
whole number of Slaves exported, not one in a hundred goes off 
in a boat at all. 

How are they carried from the fhore to the fhip ? 

In the country canoes by the Natives. 

Would not the fame country canoes which carry off Slaves alfo 
carry any produce ? 

No doubt the large ones might. 

Whether the land which you ftated to be in fuch great plenty is 
not fit for the purpofe of cultivation ? 

Having already faid they raife a good deal of Corn, Yams, and 
other pulfe, it follows that the land is capable of cultivation; but 
it does not remove the inconveniency of the rocks, which I before 
mentioned to be lo general. 

Do you mean to fay that all the land which is capable of pro¬ 
ducing thofe articles is employed for that purpofe ? 

No—nor I do not fuppofe one thoufandth part of it. 

You fpeak only to that country ? 

I Ipeak only to that country. 

Is that land incapable of being cultivated for Cotton, Rice, and 
the other piodubfions which are congenial to the climate? 

I have already laid Cotton will grow there, and does grow wild_ 

Rice has been often tried, but hitherto without fuccefs—Rice is 
peculiar to another part of Africa. 

Is the general difpofition of the Natives averfe to labour ? 

I have generally found them fo—even though well paid. 

Do you fpeak of the Slaves as well as of the Freemen, as to 
their difpofitions being averfe to labour ? 


I believe 
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1 believe in general Slaves require mailers at their heels fo r 
believe the Free People would. ’ ° 1 

Do you mean to fay that the Slaves are averfe to labour ? 

I believe they are equally difpofed to indolence. 

° Ut ° f tCn Slaves re i°' ce at falling into our hands 

gehura wifhT 3Ware that are boil gbt labour ; and by their 
g ures wilh to convince the purchafers they are fit for it ? 

™ at . comes out of my evidence before the’ Privy 

. • C \ t wi pc°t>ably fave the Committee feme trouble if I 

cl as ts ° f that evidenCCj 38 taken ** ^ <W 

Quellion repeated. 

be refutd fattTf'V"r * !°* ° f < ? gh * ° r ten Slaves ™e will 

• r I i. lon JJ; bl] ch as a fpeck m his eye, though other 

wile piobabiy as llrong robull a Slave as any in the lot—in mak 

: K / U n lafe ° f ten or twtlve - r uch refufe bl ive leeing himfelf re- 
edt. d, will importune you to buy him, and by every poliible means 
inlvs power endeavour to convince you he is equally as caTX 
of labom as thofe you have purchafed-this is not in one IZ or 

of fdefSTth 0 y> bU Vi aVe f0Und it generall 7 *b—when 

a deleft m the eye—1 do not mean that every man refuse a 
Slave on that account, I fpoke principally of my own cafe. 

rp Pr] OU m , e ? n , t0 tbat tbe nble Slaves out of ten, who are not 

S^^oThe'El^!,: /*' d ° * hisdcf - °<beco^ 

Without regard to the tenth, that is the refufe ^lav^ t „ -n * 

‘ , 1 b ve bought have been plealed, or appeared to be nkaf d 

at changing a Black Maher for a White Maher. " * 

to *S U r afFerted that if a Slave was or <kred by his Maher 
to cultivate Cotton you would not anfwer for his compliance ? 

If I have anlwercd that quehion, it was a matter of c^nion.’ 

Yon have hated that the Slaves know they are bou-h- for ^ 

Sr sr,*- - •» 

It cut aung any idea of the magnitude of the labour, I be¬ 
lieve 
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lieve their joy strifes from feeing themfelves removed froma fitna- 
don where they think their life is in danger. 

What is the caufe of the Slaves apprehending their lives to be 
' m Becaufe they are fubfervient to the will of their Matters. 

Is it ufual in that country for a Matter to put his Slave to 
‘’“'have already flated in what inftances they do. 

What are thofe inftances in which the Matter puts his Slave to 
death • . r j tes ail j ceremonies, and very probably in 

■sgiSiirA-MrtSitfs 

that it is fo. 

Do you argue from the probability of their being put to death 
for caufes of which you are totally ignorant ? 

I have not prefumed to argue from any fuch point. 

„ . n . 1 the Free Natives would be afraid to employ 

JsU^tl“r F Jf their lands, for what reafondo you 

ih TbSeve I have not ftated it as a fad, but an opinion that I 
thought they would confider it a dangerous experiment. 

Have vou not ftated, that the Free Natives are to the Slaves 

in ?fte P r'Xohavc I thfnk it rather hard to 

man of tins Co calculation s made in that country with 

SgS r^darim., as there are in this country. 

What is the foundation of your opinion, that the Free Natives 

Tom X? now feS tS the Euio^ans, in the cultivation of 

Ia, V’have anfwered a queftion very fimilar to that already—For the 
fame lealbn drat we are afraid of employing outcomes in this 

country. g What 


j 
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What is that reafon ? 

I fliould conceive it very dangerous to let loofe all the felons 
out of the gaols of this kingdom, under the idea that they would 
confine themlelves to any particular fpot or fpecies of labour. 

Do you mean to fay, that you conceive it to be dangerous to 
the well-being of the ft ate to permit perfons who have been con¬ 
victed of fmall offences, who are Debtors (to fay nothing of thofe 
convicted of Adultery) to go at large in their native country, 
after having fuffered the punilhment correfpondent to the of¬ 
fence ? 

I have already ftated, that there are no modes of puniftiment 
but Death and Slavery in that country. 

Queftion repeated. 

Experience tells us in this country it is not dangerous ;—but I 
thought the queftion applied to Africa. 

Are the European Traders prefent on the fpot throughout the 
whole year, ready to purchafe fuch Slaves as are offered to them 
for fale ? 

Always, at all times. 

Did not you fay, that there is no manufacture of any kind of 
cloths in the countries of which you Ipoke ? 

I certainly did fo. 

Do you mean to apply that to the country between Accra and 
the River Volta ? 

Yes, I certainly do—but fearful left the honourable Member 
who alks the queftion may be mifinformed, I beg leave to ftate, 
that there is a country, a confiderable way in land, immediately 
between Accra and the River Volta, that does manufacture a few 
cloths;—the number is fo in confiderable in the firft place, 
that I fhould hardly have thought it worth mentioning; but 
being made in the interior part of the country, I did not think 
it applied to that part of the Coaft I have been defcribing.—I only 
beg leave to fay further, that the number of cloths is fo trifling 
as not to be_ an objeCt—they are chiefly brought down to Accra 
and places thereabouts, which may have given rife to the idea of 
their being manufactured there. 

Does any Indigo grow in that country between Accra and the 
River Volta ? 

4 T I hardly 
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I hardly know the plant itfelf if I fee it; but I believe there 
is a plant grows wild here and there—I have been on the fpot 
with gentlemen who were judges—I was none rnyfelf—they have 
told me it was a wild plant, very inferior in point of quality to 
the Indigo in other parts. 

Is any ufe made of that Indigo by the Natives of that 

C °1 believe I have before faid, that to the leeward of the river 
Volta they ufe it, and bring it to great perfection. 

Is it or is it not true, that about Accra Indigo grows wild, with 
which the Inhabitants dye their own cloths ? 

I have admitted it grows wild about there I really do not 
know the Inhabitants do ufe it there; but they probably may, 
as they do fo near to' J the leeward of it—I do not wifh to fay 
they do not. 

Then you cannot fay pofitively whether or not Indigo 
grows wild about Accra, with which the Inhabitants dye their 

own cloths? . ... , . . 

I have fpoke pofitively to the Indigo growing wild about Ac¬ 
cra ; but I cannot fpeak pofitively to a fad I never few, whe¬ 
ther they ufe it green or manufactured, or whether they ule it 

at all. 


Did you not flate, that one of the obftacles to the cultivation 
of the articles of produce for exportation was on account of the 
rocky and mountainous nature of the foil ? 

I did. 


Do you apply that faCt alfo to the country between Accra and 

the river Volta ? ., a 

Not fo generally as to every other part of the Gold. Coait. 


Is it or is it not true, that between Accra and the river Volta 

it is a fine, low, level, rich country ? f 

If the honourable Member in alking that queltion refers to 
Mr Bagg’s evidence before the Privy Council, as I fee the Re¬ 
port in his hand, it is the mereft burlefque I ever read in my 
life of the appearance of the cultivation of Africa.—I am ready to 
admit, that from Accra downwards to the river Volta is level, 
and much more fertile than any other part of the Gold Coaft; but 
the comparifon between it and the corn-fields that are mentioned 
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-j j. * . t „ , h %; r rr . * . _ .; t [ 

in Mr. fiagg’s evidence, is painting the fcene in much too high 
colours. 

• ;■ , : , t, ■ ' I -.r’l ■ . . 

Do you recolletfc being examined before the Comrhittee of 
Privy Council, appointed to enquire into the hate of the Slave 
Trade? 

I have already faid I admit every thing I fe'e in that book to 
be my evidence. 

Do you remember hating to that Committee, that between 
Accra and the river Voltk it is a fine low, level, rich country ? 

In fpeaking of Africa I certainly muft admit that that part 
of it, as there defcribed, compared with the other parts of 
Africa which I had been defcribing, going from the windward 
part of the Gold Coaft down to that particular fpot, the dif¬ 
ference is fo Hriking that it cannot efcape an obferver. 

Do you recollect Hating to that Committee, that Indigo grows 
wild about Accra, with which the Inhabitants dye their own 
cloths ? 1 

I may have Hated to the Committee, that Indigo grew wild 
about Accra; but I never remember to have faid it was in ufe, 
nor have I feen in the book that part of my evidence j—if it is 
there Hated as part of my evidence, I do hot recolleft having 
feen it. b 

Whether, at the time you gave your evidence to the Committee 
of Pi ivy Council, you had not an opportunity of revifing the mi¬ 
nutes, in order to know that they were correft ? 

Yes, I certainly had; and hope the Committee will do me 
the juHice to believe, that I do not mean to deceive them. 

When the Slaves come down from the interior country fore 
and emaciated, do the European factors buy them in that con¬ 
dition 0 , or do the fa&ors keep them till their fores are healed 
and they are fitter for fale ? * 

1 cannot anfwer to the general praaice—the fadors do not 
tell us. 

Could not the king of Apollonia, if he chofe it, with eafe 
compe thole of his lubjeas to labour whom he either puts to 
death or fells, as his caprice direas him ? 

. ^ ^ eems riatuial enough to fuppofe, that the man whofe life is 
in your power would readily fubmit to any labour to fave his 

2 U life;-. 
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life;—but political motives, I fuppofe, would prevent the king 
employing him in that way. 

Whether the Princes of the Slaving Country do not keep 
women for the purpofe of breeding Slaves for exportation i 
I know of no fuch thing. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 
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Jovis, 28° die Maii 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was 
referred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnefs examined, 

RICHARD MILES, Efquire. 
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Martis, 9 0 die Junii 1789. 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houle, to confider 
further of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefented 
to the Houfe in the laft Seflion of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 


(^Ounfel called in. 

The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in their 

Evidence; and called 

Captain JOHN KNOX. 

Are you now a Commander of an African Ship ? 

I have been fo of late—not at prefent—and likely to be again. 

How long have you been fo ? 

Between feven and eight years. 

How long have you known the African Trade in any other 
fituation, before that ? 

About an equal period of time, as Surgeon of an African Ihip. 

What particular part of the Coaft are you beft acquainted 
with ? 

The Windward Coaft more particularly—the Grain Coaft, and 
the Coaft of Angola. 

Have you been often on the Windward Coaft, and for a long 
(pace of time ? 

I have been five or fix voyages on the Windward Coaft ; the 
laft was for thirty-three months. 


i 


X 


Have 
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Have you had opportunities of obferving the government and 

"Tmuch ^“people trading to that par, of the Country. 

Give fome account of the government and manners of the 

^lurefunre it is the Grain Coaft I am now defired to fpeak to-if 
fo the government can fcarcely be defined by a likcnefs to any 

\o, me guvci*_ron lifts of fmall communities very loolely 

thing m Europ * few individuals, for mutual fafety, fome- 

criminal and as the higheft authority, are entitled to coniide 
SbTe refpefl when aflembled—I know of no aw however wh ch 
obliges them to mutual defence j hence the ™ e ft. 

nrnnertv of another are generally earned on for pnvate mtereit, 

fuch is the loofe and very unfettled ftate of government in tha 
Country. 

What are the limits of the Gram Coaft? 

From Sherbro to Cape Palmas. 


Is that Country populous, or otherwise ? 
As far as my obfervation extends, whicli is 
land, it is very populous indeed. 


a very fmall way in 


What is the face of the Country—is it fwampy, or other- 

W1 Ve ? ry low and flat, and in the rains very confiderable part of it 
overflowed. 


Is it a healthy Country ? 

I apprehend not. 

Is Slavery known in that Country ? 

Univerfally. 

Do the Africans themfelves ufe domeftic Slaves there ? 
Moft affuredly. 

Are thofe Slaves numerous ? 

Very numerous fometimes. 


How 
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How are Slaves provided which are exported by the Europeans ? 

Purchafed from the Natives, who att as brokers between thofe 
who bring them from the interior parts and the (hipping. 

Do many of the Slaves exported come from the interior part of 
the Country ? 

I apprehend nine-tenths in the diftri£t I am now (peaking of. 

Where does the other one-tenth come from ? 

In the fmall diftriCt under our own infpeftion on the Beach. 

How do thofe one-tenth become Slaves ? 

For various crimes. Adultery, Witchcraft, Theft, fometimes 
Debt, and Prifoners of War. 

Have the matters a right to fell their domefHc Slaves ? 

I do not know as to the right, but I believe it never is done, 
unlefs for a crime committed, and generally, perhaps universally 
acknowledged. 

In what manner are perfons tried for crimes ? 

In eveiy crime but Witchcraft they have a fair open trial, at 
which every individual of the village may be prefent. 

In what manner are the trials for Witchcraft carried on ? 

This being always fecret, is to me perfectly unknown. 

What is the punifhment on conviction for thefe offences in 
general ? 

Every other offence but Witchcraft is generally commuted into 
Slavery; the Principals in that crime. Witchcraft, are generally 
(trangled, and afterwards burnt. 

Does the punifhment of Witchcraft extend to any other Dart 
of the Family ? J F 

Generally to all—they are all but the Principal fold to Slavery. 

Do you know how they become Slaves who are brought from 
the intenor parts ? ° 

By no means-only from the very vague information of the 


What are the natural productions of the Grain Coaft ? 

* B- lver Sherbro, on the North extremity of it, produces 

. Cam 
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Cam Wood ; the Southward extremity, Malaguetta Pepper; the 
whole of it Rice, and fome little Ivory. 

What opportunity have you had of knowing the Coatt of An- 

B °\ a „ ? being three voyages to that part, and during my refidence 
there, always on (bore. 

What is the government, and what are the manners of that 

C ° U Tha y t part of Angola which we trade to is governed by a King, 
though under many fevere reftn&ions. 

Does Slavery exift there among the Africans themfelves ? 

I have been no where in Africa but where Slavery exilts. 

Whence come the Slaves that are exported by the Europeans 

f '°As h'’moft ? other places—generally from the interior country. 

Where does the remainder come from ? , , . . f v 

Rom the fmaJl communities of the kingdom adjoining to the 

Beach. 

“ * In molt other parts of Africa. 

** th hLe i t the Princes of the Blood- 

fometimes the King, and always the molt refpeaable of the om- 
munity. 

What is the punifhment for theie Crimes ? 

Slavery. 

Is Witchcraft tried there in the fame manner as other Crimes 

sJrssr 

of it here. 

Who has the benefit of the convict aftei he is condemned 
Tim Partv affffrieved always. 


9 


Is 
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fa , me ° n Grain Coaft, and at Angola! 

A to the benefit arifing from the convia, it is the fame. 

What are the limits of Angola ? 

ment of Loango St. Paul's, and from thence extends marly to the 


About five'degjSs^ fr ° m ^ 0Wn knowled S< ! ? 

TtekSl 6 olTrw' P, rodu ®° ns of ^at extent of Country ? 

thKt r„ tei « ^ kn ° w °^ n °* 

By no mean^I vv^is ^ver £ jg ^ ’ 

Do you know of any other natural produce nf <-w r- * 
that could be made articles capable of exportation > Count T. 

None, as far as my obfervation extends. 

Could any trade be carried on there if qu„ 
article of commerce? * lf Slaves were not 

in the Red Ear 

When did you go the firft voyage to Africa as mafter of a 
In 1782. 

How many men did you take out, feamen and landmen > 
wemnoMrbTgoT ^ “ '-^--feamen a™That time 

.he H w:ft 0 K? y0U outonth “ voyage, before you arrived in 
Between fix and feven months. 

How many did you lofe by death ? 

JNone. 

How many Negroes had you on board i 
Four hundred and fifty. 


Y 


How 
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How many did you lofe of them by death i 
Seventeen or eighteen. 

““ might have meafured 

more. 

Tc"Le P coafto t fAn S 0 ot, d and y ?o “te i iCd TA 

Did you go a fecond time to the fame place f 
Yes. 

... „ in the Weft Indies on that voyage i 

Where did you go to in tne vv c 

Dominica. 

^mSCofV^veffila then lying at Angola. 

How many did you, crew confrft of in that voyage, and what 

How many died in that voyage, of the crew ! 

Four. 

Of what diforder did they die ? 

Fevers. 

and loft near forty of that number. 

What was the fize of the fhip ? 

The fame veflel. 

How do you account for the greater mortality in the fecond 
voyage ? From 
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From the length of the purchafe, and from the want of theif 
natural food, which that country never affords for the Negroes 
exported. 

Did you go a third voyage to any other part of Africa in the 
fame veffel ? 

Yes, to Cape Mount, on the Grain Coaft. 

How many men had you that voyage, and what proportion 
of feamen ? 

Thirty-four the whole—and I have already faid that one-half 
were always landmen. 

Is it the general practice of the trade to have half always land- 
men? 

I have ever found it fo. 

Did you come off the Coaft in your own veflel the third 
voyage ? 

No—I fent her off with twenty-five of the people that I car¬ 
ried out in her, after having been feventeen months on the coaft 
of Africa. 

What became of the other nine men ? 

Three were officers, and ftaid with me—three were unfortu¬ 
nately loft in craft—and the other three died of fevers. 

How long did you remain in the country ? 

Thirty-three months. 

When did you leave it ? 

The latter end of January 1788. 

Did you come off as Captain of a (hip ? 

Yes. 

How many Negroes had you on board, and how many did you 
lofe on the paffage ? 

Two hundred and ninety, and loft only one. 

What ifland did you fail to ? 

Dominica. 

Do you know whether the failors on board Slave Ships are more 
or lefs healthy than thofe on board Wood Ships ? 

I never had it in my power to draw a comparifon. 


Can 
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Can you eafily land heavy articles on the Windward Coaft ? 

1 believe heavy articles cannot be landed at all. 

Can heavy articles be brought from the Shore to the fhips ? 

I think not—I never knew of any. 

In what manner is Rice, or other articles, brought from the 
lhore ? 

Rice is brought in very finall bafkets generally, in the canoes 
of the Natives. 

Whence arifes the difficulty of fhipping or landing heavy goods 
on that Coaft? 

From the very heavy and conftant furf which univerfally pre¬ 
vails. 

Is it not very common for the fmall packages of Rice to come 
wet to the fhips ? 

Very generally. 

Does the Country produce Rice in greater quantities than is 
wanted for exportation at this time ? 

I have often found that my wants could not be fupplied from 
the Country. 

Are there any Dying Woods in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Mount ? 

I know of none—The river Sherbro produces a confiderable 
quantity of Cam Wood, and no where elfe as far as I know within 
the diftrift. 

Is Wax, or any other articles of commerce, produced there ? 

Wax is here totally unknown—The whole produces a fmall 
quantity of Ivory j Malaguetta Pepper, formerly mentioned, in a 
particular part j and Rice over the whole—thefe are all the articles 
of exportation that I am acquainted with in that Country. 

Is there a confumption for more Cam Wood than we now get 
from that Country ? 

I believe not—I think the market is overftocked both with that 
and Bar Wood. 

» 

Could the trade of Ivory be extended ? 

At prefent we give them every inducement to exert their in- 
duftry which the article will bear.—I apprehend it is not poffible 
to extend it in this place. 
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Are there any navigable rivers on the Wood Coaft to the Eaft 
ward of the Sherbro ? 

None whatever where a boat of four and a half or five feet 
water could penetrate twelve miles from the Beach. 


In the voyages you have made, do you know of kidnapping 
Slaves, or of their being obtained by fraud or oppreflion ? 

I never knew the pra&ice nor heard of the word in that 
Country. 


When the Slaves are put on board the fhips, are thev treated 
with humanity and attention ? 

Moll afluredly. 


Are they treated fo through the whole of the voyage? 
Through the whole of the voyage. 

What is their food ? 

Principally Rice. 


What is their food on fhore on the Windward Coaft ? 

Rice is like wife a principal article of their food on fhore, and 
the root Caflada—Palm Oil—many kinds of glutinous herbs— 
Pepper—and thofe on the fea-coaft have often filh. 


What other articles have they on board befides Rice ? 

When Rice is not to be provided in a fufficient quantity, we 
generally make the previous provifion of carrying out Beans, Stock 
Fifh, and from Africa, Palm Oil, Pepper, Sheep, Goats, Fowls. 


What fort of Beans are thofe ? 

Commonly fpht Beans, though I have feen them otherwife. 

Have the Negroes on the voyage you have feen had a fuffici- 
ency or rood r 

I never knew it otherwife. 


Has, the food been regularly ferved to them ? 

It is almoft our foie employment to ferve them regularly. 


officers fee^doneV^ N *"“ f *° ** feanKn ” *> ** 
ffiemfdv “ffilghow! generally done by the officer 
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In what manner are the Negroes fed on (here, that come from 

,hC Th C eNadves n r S herVlive principally on Caffada, which .hejrpre- 
pare in vaiious ways—fome little Indian Corn an i y 

may add Fifli. 

What is the food of the Slaves on board (hip ? 

The Country itfelf affords no provtfion ; we always a tp 
Beans— and I have always called at the Wood Coaft for Rrce, 

when it was to be got. 

Are the Negroes on the paffage fupplied with a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of water? 

1 never faw it otherwife. 

Where do the (hips ufually call to take in their water. 

Thofe from the Windward Coaft fometrmes call at Sierra Leone, 
though every (hip keeps a number of the Natives to brmg water 
off from the Beach, either in a fmall boat, or m them canoes. 

What quantity of water have the (hips ufually on board for the 
Middle Paffage from the Windward Coaft and Angola. 

Conftantly about one gallon per head per day. 

For Coaft for feMom lefs than two months, 

fmaUer qTant^of watfonTwMeis 

fuppofed fufficient. 

In what manner are the Slaves treated when firft brought on 

b °ifa mmtaof Negroes are on board, the men are generally 
put in Irons— the females never. 

When are the Irons taken off the men ? , 

With many it is cuftomary, 1 believe, only when drey reach 
the Weft Mes-with others, of which 1 was one, the moment 

we left the Coail. 

What time of day is it ufual to leave the Coaft ? 

Generally fpeaking, it is only practicable very eaily in 
mornin 0 ' when the land-wind blows.—Upon the whole of the 
SraTn Coaft you may fail up and down, but cannot well get at 
a diftance from it at any other time. ^ 
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Is it ufual for fhips to make fignals when they are about to 
fail ? 

I never knew it otherwife, but where a fignal was made from 
three to four weeks before failing, conftantly flying till the time 
of failing—and to enforce that lignal more, for a few mornings 
before failing a gun is fired every morning. 

Do the Natives perfectly well underftand the meaning of thole 
fignals ? 

Yes. 

In what manner are the Negroes placed on board the fhip on 
the Middle Paflage ? 

If the weather is any thing moderate, they are conftantly on the 
deck in the day-time, and the grown Slaves between decks at 
night—many of the younger ones are fuffered to run where they 
pleafe night and day. 

During your voyages, can you fay that any of the Ne¬ 
groes have died from their being placed in too crowded a fitu- 
ation ? 

I never fuppofed that one died from being over-crowded } on 
the contrary, I always found, when we got into any thing of a 
trade-wind, that that part of the fhip immediately under the 
gratings was deferted, to fkreen themfelves from the cold. 

In the time of illnefs, in the courfe of the voyage, have the 
Negroes been taken care of ? 

Every poflible attention was paid to a fick Negro; fo much fo 
that for the fix voyages I was Surgeon of a fhip I conftantly 
ufed to vifit them three or four times in the courfe of the night, 
if any were indifpofed. 

Were the fhips provided with medicines and other neceflaries 
for ficknefs ? 

Always—ample provifion of fago, flour, wine, fpices, and 
whatever elfe could be thought to contribute in the fmalleft de¬ 
gree to their accommodation. 

Were any general precautions taken to preferve the health of 
the Negroes ? 

The utmoft cleanlinefs, fumigations and fprinkling with 
vinegar, and above all frefli air. 


When 
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When the fhip is arrived in the Weft Indies, are any medicines 
or means ufed to repel diforders, and make them up for fale ? 

I never knew an inftance of the kind. 

Has the health of the White People been attended to in the 
voyage ? 

Very particularly, fo far as my obfervation extends. 

Have you obferved whether a greater proportion of feamen or 
landmen die on their voyage ? 

The greater proportion of the mortality fall on the landmen, 
from not being feafoned to the country. 

What is the proportion ? 

I cannot fay precifely. 

In the parts of the Windward Coaft, and Angola, are there any 
manufactures ? 

I obferved none on the Windward Coaft, except a few Mats 
to fleep on—there are a few Cloths fometimes worn by the Chiefs 
of a village, which come from a country which they cannot de- 
fcribe—on the coaft of Angola they make a fmall Grafs Cloth, 
which is the common medium of traffic j that and a few Caps, 
and Pipes curioufly formed, make the whole of their manufacture. 

Could any of thofe articles be obtained in fuch quantities as to 
become articles of exportation ? 

The largeft fhip-load would not fetch five pounds in this coun¬ 
try—I apprehend they could not be procured in any quantity. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Have you heard from the Natives, that many of the Slaves 
brought from the interior Country are prifoners taken in war ? 

I have frequently heard, that fome of the Slaves from the inte¬ 
rior Country have been taken in war. 

Do you mean by fome, that a fmall proportion are prifoners 
taken in war ? 

I mean a very fmall proportion. 

Have you heard that thofe wars were ever made or prolonged 
for the purpofe of making Slaves of the prifoners taken in war ? 

5 Adjoining 
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Adjoining to the Beach war is always deftruftive of the Slave 
Trade, it prevents the Slaves from coming down from the interior 
Parts; and, to reafbn from analogy, I fhould fuppofe the fame to 
take place in the interior parts. 

Queftion repeated. 

I never heard that wars are made or prolonged for the purpofe 
of making Slaves of the prifoners taken in war. 

You have faid that Criminals have a fair trial—does not the de- 
cifion depend abfolutely on the pleafure of the Head or Prince of 
the fmall Community of which the Criminal is a member ? 

In this fmall Community the Chiefs who compofe it have the 
fame degree of power, and when aflembled together are the higheft 
authority. 

Are perfons tried before the Heads of thefe fmall Communities 
aflembled together ? 

I believe very generally. 

Are they never tried before the Head of the Angle Community 
to which they belong ? 

I have already faid that no Angle Community has a Angle Head. 

Do you recolleft how many of your crew came home in each of 
your two voyages that you went as Captain ? 

The firft voyage one man left me in the Weft Indies—and in 
the fecond voyage alfo one, and four died. 

You have faid that the Negroes are treated with humanity on 
the paflage—are they chained together ? 

N o doubt they many times are. 

In what manner ? 

A right and left leg, and a right and left arm. 

. Are Aey ever conflned in a place where they cannot ftand up¬ 
right ? * 

At night, when they go to fleep, we do not intend they Atould 
ftand upright, but that they fhould Ae down. 

Can they ftand upright in the place where they are to pals the 
night i r 

A a 
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In moft vefiels there is plenty of room to ftand immediately un¬ 
der the gratings—in others the heighth is fufficient for them to 
ftand up all over the (hip—and in very fmall vefiels frequently not 
more than four feet. 

Do you mean that in your own fhip, in the place where they 
were confined at night, there was fufficient height for them to 
ftand upright ? 

I do mean that there was a fufficient height in my own ffiip. 

What was the heighth ? 

From deck to deck five feet ten inches—under the gratings fix 
feet ten inches. 

Had you any platforms between decks ? # 

All round the ffiip. 

What was the heighth between the deck and the platforms ? 

The fpace between the deck was nearly divided by the plat¬ 
forms, about two feet eleven inches from each deck. 

Did any Slaves lie there ? 

Quite full. 

Do you mean that they could ftand upright between the plat¬ 
forms and the deck. 

Certainly not. 

Could the tailed: of them fit upright in that fpace ? 

I do not recolleft making the experiment—I have often laid 
them down there. 

Does it not often happen that Slaves of different nations are 
chained together ? 

We prevent that as far as we can by chaining thofe together 
who fpeak the fame language—nor do I recoil eft an inftance to 
the contrary. 

Are the Negroes ever forced to dance in the day-time ? 

I never faw it neceffary to ufe force for that purpofe. 

You have faid that every inducement which the article would 
bear is given to the bringing Ivory down to the Coaft—do you 

not 
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not imagine that if we would take nothing elfe but Ivory for our 
commodities, a greater quantity would be brought down ? 

I appi ehend that if the Negroes did not come down to Market 
no Ivory would come at all. * 


Are the Natives delirous of having our commodities ? 

No doubt, what are neceflary. 

Do. you not believe that if we would take nothing but Ivory for 
the commodities which are neceflary for them, a greater quantity 
of Ivory would be brought ? 1 

I think not—I think the quantity of Ivory which we at prefent 
receive, and for which we give every encouragement, would not 

efray the expence of bringing it down independent of the Ne¬ 
groes. * 


them with are necef- 


What are the articles of our trade with 
fary for them ? 

Adjoining to the Beach they manufafture no cloth whatever— 
ot courle they are always cloathed with the manufafture of Eu¬ 
rope—Guns—Powder they have not yet manufactured themfelves, 

and Toba “°' * long habit, may 


If the Europeans would take nothing in exchange for thofe ar 

Ih] e m Wh, f h A y ° U ft r 3te n a * neceffai 'y but Ivor y* mats a nd cloths o 
the manufafture of the Country, and the produaion of the foil 

do°wi d ? n0t 3 grCater qUantlty of them be Produced and brough 

Ivory is the only article mentioned that could in the fmallef 
degree be ufeful to us—the mats and cloths have fometimes beei 
brought home but never fetched a price-I believe more cloth 
and mats might be produced, but not Ivory. 

fo™^!,x:^b p ;“d? f ,he fo!I - in the cafe tocd »* 

only^J^ofliiTMr ^ Wood a " d Ri “> - ««* 


Thofe or any other produce which the foil is capable of? 

I apprehend, could never- be very greath 
extended, owing to the nature of the foil, and to the extreml 

^^which^renH° n CVei 7 tb ‘ n S in that country is fubjeft tc 

—which renders the annual labour of cutting down, burning, 


and 















and carrying away the tranks and branches of trees almoft in- 
credible. 

Whether a foil fubjeft to fo quick a vegetation might not be 
applied to many articles of produce ? 

1 Some parts of it no doubt might. 

Whether many parts not now cultivated might not be fo ap- 

pl There are very many parts not now cultivated-which of thofe 
might be fo applied I am a ftranger to. 

In the (hip you have been Commander of, had all the Slaves 
r ° Moft* generally fo-ltS S known it otherwife. 

trade entfrcl} up, and many of the Englifh flaps were hkewtfe 

affi™ oppotj 

i782 S we were much ftraitened for room, and perfectly in the 
filuaflonVam defcribingt and of 

thofe who flept upon deck, had the breadth of their back, and we 
only loft nine to the lfland of Jamaica. 

What was the tonnage of that veflel ? 

I really do not recolleft, but I believe from 130 to 150 tons— 

1 think not exceeding that, but I am not pofitive. 

Was that your only voyage in which the Slaves had not the 

of tlieir hoicks to lie upon ? « • 

Tthinkmynevt voyage, as Matter, they were pretty much in 

the fame fituation. 

Do you remember the number of Slaves and tonnage in the 

ne The 0y tonnage of the velTel, by the regifter, was 106 or 108 
tons— the number of Slaves was 450, and the lofs 17 or 10. 

Was that the cafe in any other voyage ? 

The laft voyage I left the coaft of Africa, the tonnage of Ae 
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veffel might be about 120 tons—fome part of it was appropriated 
to a White Trader, who had long relided in that country, and 
was then lick—this incommoded the Slaves more than 1 could 
have wifhed, and perhaps they had not all the breadth of their 
backs—Yet, of 290 Slaves, I loft only one. 

Is the Committee then to underftand from you, that in no one 
of the voyages to which you fpeak the Slaves had the breadth of 
their backs to lie upon ? 

In none of the three voyages which I have been now defcribing 

I could mention double the number where they had much 
more room. 

To how many voyages can you fpeak from your own perfonal 
knowledge P r 

With refpefl to the room the Slaves had, I can fpeak to nine 
voyages. r 

Do you mean to fay that, in the fix other voyages, the Slaves 
had the breadth of their backs to lie on ? 

I mean to lay that, as far as my memory ferves me. thev had 
plenty of room. J 


Queftion repeated. 

They might have had the breadth of their backs to lie on if 
they plcafed. 


Do you afiert this from your recolleaion of the fad:, or from 
calculation ? 


I formed no calculation m my head, or upon paper, re- 
fpeding the fize of thofe Ihips, but only from general remem¬ 
brance, which, I think, warrants me in faying that they hac 
plenty of room. 1 


. ^ an y°^ tonnage of vefiels and the number of Slaves 

in each of thofe fix voyages ? 

I cannot my bufinels was to look after the Slaves, and not 
after the tonnage of the fhips—I was then a Surgeon. 

What was the number of Whites on board the fiiip in which 
you earned 450 Slaves 111 the (hip of 108 tons ? 

Forty-five Whites. 


B b 
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What was the length between decks in that (hip, as near as you 

Ca 1 nevermeafured her, nor can I form a pofif.ve judgment 
upon it. 


Could ?mlfie^St queffion direaiy, I mud have previoudy 
meafured the fliip. 

Can vou tell the breadth of the fhip ? . , 

She was a very great breadth for her tonnage s fhe might be 
about twenty-two^ or twenty-three feet-bu. of that I am not 
pofitive. 

What was the depth of the hold ? 

That I do not recollett. 

Where did (lie flow her provifions—in what part ? 

In rooms exprefly made for that purpofe, in the after part of 

the hold. 

Where did fhe flow her water r 

In the hold—and ten days provifion of water upon deck. 

What quantity of water was carried to fea in that veffel ? 

I do not pofitively remember the number of gallons-but I 
remember that we had a number of puncheons of water when we 
got to the Weft Indies. 

If there was fo much water on deck, how could the Negroes 

ftind ur>on deck as you have defcnbed ? c 

The water I have mentioned occupied but a fmall part of the 
deck, the Negroes (not one of whom was in Irons) had no d 
culty in amufmg themfelves. 

What number of boats had that (hip ? 

T wn 


Were they not flowed upon deck ? 
They were fufpended on each quarter, 
bo3.nl 3 Guinea-man. 


as is always the cafe on 


J 


How many hatchways had fhe ? 

Two principal—beiides a linall one forwards. 


which went into 
where 
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where the fuel was flowed—and two fmall ones abaft, which went 
into the provifion-room. 

What were the extent of the gratings on the two longefl hatch¬ 
ways ? 

1 do not rightly underfland the queftion—they were fufficient 
to take a butt of one hundred and eighty gallons. 

What is the length of a butt of one hundred and eighty 
gallons ? 

I fuppofe about five feet—I cannot fpeak precifely—It is not 
in my line. 

What is the breadth of fuch a butt ? 

I cannot fay—but in general the hatchways are fquare, fuffi¬ 
cient to take it down fore or aft the hatchways. 

What is the fize of the fmallefl hatchways on the fcuttles ? 

Barely fufficient to admit a boy down into the room. 

What are the common diforders to which feamen are fubjedl in 
a Guinea ffiip ? 

Fevers,—very feldom Dyfenteries,—I recoiled! nothing elfe to 
which they are generally fubjedl to. 

You mentioned a ffiip of 120 tons, part of which was allotted 
to a White Trader—How much of the ffiip was allotted to the 
White Trader? 

It was the proper cabin of the ffiip, the whole of which was 
allotted to the White Trader. 

Is it not cuflomary before the Negroes are landed to rub them 
with Palm Oil ? 

The Negroes of Africa, where Palm Oil is to be got, rub them- 
felyes every day with it—we continue the practice during all the 
Middle Paffages, as nothing can be fo conducive to health as 
cleanlinefs. 

If the White Trader had not had the cabin, how many Negroes 
could you have flowed in it ? 

From twenty-five to thirty—and with platforms many more. 

How many more ? 

I fuppofe fifteen at leafl. 

You 













You mentioned the boys being allowed to run about deck in 
the night—What might be the number that generally made ufe 
of that liberty ? 

I had feventy boys that flept on deck every night, and that never 
were below—and twenty full-grown men—the Committee will 
obferve that none of the Negroes in the Ship were in Irens. 

What fhip was this in ? 

The fhip of 120 tons. 

Where were your feamen flowed on board the fhip you mention¬ 
ed of 108 tons ? 

Where they always are on board of Guinea-men—there are 
crofs pieces at the fore-mafl, others at the main-mall—upon thofe 
are laid fpars, and under which the feamen’s hammocks are 
hung. 

You faid you could have flowed forty-five Negroes in your cabin, 
and a platform—and that feventy run about the deck—Is the 
Committee to underfland that 345 of the 450 flept between 
decks ? 

The Honourable Member who afks the queflion has, I believe, 
miflaken the veffel. 

Could you have flowed more than forty-five in the cabin of the 
veffel of 108 tons ? 

I dare fay there were from forty to forty-five flept in the cabin 
of the veffel during all the Middle Paffage. 

How many flept on her deck ? 

Perhaps from fifty to fixty—I do not precifely remember. 

Did the remaining part of the cargo fleep below ? 

Mofl undoubtedly. 

Do you mean to fay that 360 flept below ? 

There were never fo many flept below—for there never was fo 
many all together as 360 below—from fifty to fixty on deck, 
and forty-five in the cabin. 

In the fhips you have been fpeaking of, was it the old regifler 
or the new one ? 

The old regifler. 
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Does not that make a very confiderable difference in the fize of 
the fhips? 

Moll undoubtedly.—It was then the intereft of the owners to 
have them regiftered as low as poffible, as the duties were paid at 
fo much per ton, and the lights in the channel in the fame man¬ 
ner. 

Was the regifter made on oath ? 

That is more than I can tell. 

What is the difference between the proportion of the old and 
new regifter, with regard to the tonnage of the fhip ? 

Neither of thofe velfels has ever been meafured agreeable to 
the late aft. 

Do you know the difference between the old and new regifter ? 

No. 


To what caufes do you attribute the difference of the numbers 
per cent, who died in the different voyages ? 

For a very obvious caufe indeed—the greater mortality I men¬ 
tioned was from the Coaft of Angola, which country finds no 
Slaves provifions—we are therefore obliged to carry provifions 
partly from Europe, and (when to be got) partly from the Wind¬ 
ward Coaft of Africa. The food of the Natives on the Coaft of 
Angola is principally the Caflada Root, which they ufe principally 

after it has been thrown into water, and has had time to four._ 

This, as a vegetable and an antilcorbutic, refills every difpofition 
in the habit to that cruel complaint the Scurvy ; —from the length 
of time I was engaged in making the purchafe, and the Negroes 
being fed with a food fo totally different from that of their own 
country, nine of ten who died, died of the Scurvy. 


Is that generally the cafe with the cargoes who come from the 
Coaft of Angola ? 

By no means—in the fhip where we took 600 Negroes from 

the Coaft, we only loft nine, owing to the great difpatch of the 
purchafe. 


In the voyage of 1782, from the French having deferted the 
trade, and many of the Englifh fhips being laid up, you faid you 

found a ready cargo, and at a very moderate price;—from what 
caufe was that ? 

From the number of Slaves then on hand. 

C c 
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; ame into my polfeirion, lb that I cannot anlwer that qu.ftto . 

How did you know there was a full market for Slaves,-by 

Wh By fometimes aoo being offered for foie in a 

day. 

of them till they come into the factory. 

Was you ever employed by being fent on (hore to make that 

tr f made the trade on fhore for two voyages altogether. 

l f d,d 7 -but not in the voyage with boo 
Slaves, when 1 went as Surgeon. 

Where is the faftory ? 

On fhore. 

Then when there was fo ready a market in 1782, you was 
n TvL on (hore only the firft half of tire purchafe. 

In what manner were the 

fcarce f—And what was.'p?—Waves' I neve^obferved any diffe- 
As to the mode of bnng ng Stow. 1 ^ fcal , ity _i W hcn 

rence, in times ot the g P 7 ft n f ent i on ing, I think they 

t7e W nm Suttove one third of’ the price I afterwards pard for 
them. 

Are not (lrips trading to Guinea obliged to take more feamen 
than are neceflary to navigate the Ihip . 

Undoubtedly. 

fiuDnofe the whole number of feamen were to remain on board 
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after her arrival in the Weft Indies, would it not be very detri¬ 
mental to the intereft of the owners ? 

I cannot fee that it would. 

Is it cuftomary for matters of fhips in the Guinea Trade to 
perfuade or oblige feamen to leave their fhips in the Welt 
Indies ? 

I never knew an inftance of it. 

Did you ever bring home the fame number of feamen you car¬ 
ried out, allowing for mortality ? 

In three voyages I only left three people in the Weft Indies. 

What is the ufual allowance of provifions and water to feamen 
in the Guinea Trade ? 

In my own paflage to Africa I never laid them unoer any re- 
ftriblion with refpedt to provifions—on the Coaft I found it ne- 
ceflary to put them to an allowance, to prevent their embezzling 
the provifions with the Natives, which Allowance was very gene¬ 
rally a pound of beef a day, and a pound of bread as to water, 
1 never knew feamen put to an allowance. 

Had they any other fpecies of provifions, befides beef and 
bread ? 

Flour, oatmeal, peafe—butter occafionally. 

In what proportion of thefe latter articles ? 

Hour, peale and oatmeal, generally half a pint per day, feme- 
times more—butter, the quantity never afeertained. 

Do you mean to fay each day in the week ? 

By no means. 

Explain that ? 

I mentioned the quantity of each article—and that article is 
ordered tor the days. 

Mention the days ? 

Thofe days are not invariable—fometimes one thing is given 
in a day, and fometimes another. 

Then do you mean to fay there is no regular allowance but a 
pound of meat and a pound of bread per day ? 

I believe different Commanders give different articles on dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent days j but with me they had generally flour twice a week 
—peas as long as they kept good—and oatmeal, when it was 
found, for breakfaft—and butter occafionally, no precife day 
for it. 

Is the Committee tounderftand that water is conftantly abroach 
on deck, to which the feamen have at all times free accefs ? 

With me it always was fo. 

Does this allowance continue throughout the Middle Paflage ? 

That will, in a great meafure, depend on the length of the 
purchafe. 

Is it your opinion that a fhip taking two Slaves to a ton, and 
the ufual number of Seamen, can take the quantity of provifions 
necefiary to continue the allowance you have mentioned during the 
whole of the voyage ? 

Moft certainly it is. 

And in your opinion the feamen of the Guinea Trade are as well 
taken care of as in other voyages ? 

I think no feamen were ever better taken care of than my own 
were—I wifh not to go on hearfay. 

Is it ufual for mafters of Guinea fhips to fell fpirits to the 
feamen ? 

I never did. 

How was it in thofe (hips where yon was Surgeon ? 

I have feen in one or two veflels fpirits fold to the feamen. 

Had the feamen no fpirits in the (hip you commanded your- 
felf ? 

They were regularly ferved with a glafs of fpirits every morning. 

And no perfons fold fpirits on board the fhip you com¬ 
manded ? 

No perfon. 

In the (hips in which you ferved as Surgeon, wherein you fay 
you have known fpirits fold to the feamen, what was the price in 
general you remembered the feamen to have paid for it ? 

That did not fall under my infpeftion, nor can I precifely fay 
what that price was. 
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halfifrirt^intewTlnfet *° ™ thdr on, 

It certainly is. 

counts^ ^ ' he ded “ a ' 0nS Ufual, y "ade i" fettling their ac- 

Who furnilhed them with thofe flops > 
warned ’’ W3yS Cal ' riCS 0Ut a -inantity, fuppofmg they maybe 

Are the flops laid in by the merchant or the mailer > 

Always by the merchant, as far as 1 know 

° f the different «** f 

the merchamt 8 afo a price "on hhown^sV* " " 0t UfuaI for 

to every 

to H^^ o“i that *■ fak price is ** 

■ he A ch d r d e?,o hC tl!rV a ; dl n e of '" e nl °ney that 

Indies, or on h,s return feme" S aCC ° Unt in the VV ^ 

is Med." 10 ™ 1 ° f ‘ he is **** from his account when i, 

thofe flopsto^hefameuT PnVate mtereft whatfoever >n the fale of 
I never knew he had the leaft, either dimSIy or indimflly. 

half of their wag^f[n^lfe ’weft’InS Pay ' ng the feamen onc 

articles to^refen/thar^friends^vitn on^hri/return? ^ * * ** 

In the agreements made between the mailer ami the feamen, 
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before thev proceed on the voyage, is it not ufual to infert a claufe, 
declaring that any man bringing on board any article of mere an- 
dize whatever, fliall not only forfeit fuch articles, but the whole 
of his wages, and every thing belonging to him on board of the 

this refpefts the Weft Indies, I never knew of fuch an ar¬ 
ticle. 

The Guinea Trade is meant by the queftion, and not the Weft 
India trade —and the queftion is repeated. Whether you have not 
feen fuch article ftand in the agreement betwixt the matter and the 

feamen ? 

I never did. 

And do you not believe >t is ufual to infert fuch an article in 
that trade in the ports of Liverpool and Briltoi. c r , 

I do not believe it is ufual in Liverpool, for I never heard of fuch 
a thing—I defire to be underftood, I have known officers in th 
agreement prohibited from making any trade on the coaft of Af- 
CTtn^ver knew the fmalleft reftriftion laid on tne difpofal 
of the feamen’s wages in the Weft Indies. 

Then is the Committee to underftand that you never heard of 
fach an article, as applying to the whole of the voyage. 

Never. 

Is it ufual for the feamen and the mailer of the Ihrp to fign 
an agreement, Hating tire monthly wages that each man is to re- 
ceive during the voyage ? 

Moft undoubtedly. 

Do you confider that agreement as equally binding on the mafter 
as the feaman ? 

I apprehend it is equally binding on both. 

Did you ever know a claufe inferted in another part of that 
agreement, by which the matter and two of his officers aie to 
iudge of the abilities of the feaman after the ftnp is at fea, and 
to make fuch deduftions from his wages as they thought proper; 
and is not the feaman bound to fubmit to it ? . 

In all African articles which ever fell under my eye, there is a 
claufe that if any officer or feaman fliall wage or enter himJeLr 
in a fituation which he is not capable to fill, that the mafter 
and two of his officers lhall make fuch a dedu&ion from his wages 
as appears to them reafonable. who 
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Who is to appoint thofe officers ? 

The mafter to be fine, at fea of courfe—it is alfo exprefied, 
that one of their own number of the feamen fliould be prefent at 
the deliberation. 

Can the captain remove the two officers at his pleafure, if he is 

not fatisfied with their conduft ? 

I have ever confidered that the captain has a difcretionary power 
to remove any officer with whole conduct he is not fatisfied. 

Does a deduction from the men's wages go to the mafter or to 
the owner ? 

To the owner who pays them. 

Is it not the pra&ice before matters hire feamen to go a 
voyage with them, to make fome enquiry of the perfons they had 
failed with before, that he may be enabled to judge what fort of 

men they are ? # . 

When it is in his power he will certainly make every enquiry 
he can—very generally it is not in his power. 

If the feamen difobey any lawful commands of the mafter, 
for the fuppreflion of immorality and vice, are they not liable, by 
the articles of their agreement, to forfeit in fome cafes all their 
wages, and all their property on board fliip, and in fome fliips only 
to forfeit one month’s wages ? 

Molt articles fo exprefs it, though I never knew an inftance of 
either the one or the other in my life. 

Are not feamen who behave in a riotous or diforderly manner 
liable to forfeit to the owners all the wages due to them ? 

1 think that queftion is anlwered in my laft anfwer—The failor 
who difobeys the commands of the captain behaves in a riotous 
and diforderly manner. 

Is it not ufual to infert a claufe in the articles between matters 
and feamen, that men entering on board a King’s fliip fliall forfeit 
the whole of their pay—and in fome cafes be paid in dollars at 
6 s. 8 d. each ? 

1 do not believe that any fuch article ever exifted as the forfeiture 
of their whole pay on their entering on board a King’s fliip—-very 
generally however it is exprefled, that they fliall receive the whole 
of their wages in the currency of the country in which they are 
paid. 
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In cafe of difputes' between mafler and feaman, are they not 
bound, tin* e: a penalty of £. 20, to fubmit to arbitration ? 

1 nct recoiled ever hearing of any fuch agreement. 

As feamen are liable to various forfeitures in the Guinea trade, 
how is t’ie money fo forfeited difpofed of ? 

I never knew of a farthing fo got in my life, therefore the dif- 
pofdl r it would be very eaiy. 

As you confider feamen liabfe to thofe forfeitures, do you fup- 
poil th ii never having been levied to have proceeded from the 
lenity and 1 .ciulgence of the matter, or from the good behaviour 

Eveiy agreement between matter and feaman, in the African 
Trade, ha ing been fo often let alide by the practitioners of the 
law, and officers on board King’s fhips, a man would be a fool, 
indeed, to profecute him who had nothing to lofe —I mean that 
the articles Wviuld not warrant them in withholding any part of 

the pay that the feaman had earned, whatever his behaviour might 
have been. ° 

If you confider fuch articles as neither binding on the matter 
or the feamen, of what ufe do you confider them ? 

Veiy little indeed. 

Did you ever go a voyage to Africa without making fuch arti¬ 
cles widi the leamen ? 

Never without fuch articles. 

Is it not ufual, in fettling the wages with feamen difeharged in 
the Weft Indies, to place againft their accounts charges for fpirits, 
flops, and forfeits incurred, according to the terms of their agree¬ 
ment ? 

I have already faid I do not recoiled more than two fhips where 
fpirits were fold to the men—If any received fpirits, jackets, 
Ihii ts, or trowfers, they undoubtedly ought to be charged with 
them, and always are fo. 

Are fuch charges made according to the diferetion of the 
matter ? 

I think I have laid lome time ago they were. 

Is it not fpecified, in the agreement with the feamen, that their 
monthly wages (hall be in fterling money ? 

2 Very 
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Very generally to the contrary; and that one-half of their 
wages, it is find, fliall be paid in the currency of the country 
where the cargo is difpofed of—on that account we generally 
give one-fourth more monthly money than any other trade. 

Is it not ufual to fet againft every man’s name the monthly 
wages he is to receive in fterling money ? 

I never favv fuch ufage. 

Does not the preamble of fuch agreement declare that that 
agreement was made for the exprel's purpofe of fuch a particular 
voyage ? 

Molt undoubtedly. 

Do you confider that article in the agreement which compels 
the feamen to receive their pay abroad in the currency of the 
country, though fterling money is let againft each of their names, 
as more binding on the feamen than the other articles ? 

I have already faid fterling money is not fet againft their names. 
—I confider it as binding as to the mode of payment of the wages—• 
I have known it very often broken through. 

Do you believe that the feamen, when they agree at the ports of 
Liverpool or Briftol for forty fhillings per month, that they do 
not confider it as forty fhillings fterling ? 

In Liverpool I am very certain they do not—I do not fpcak of 
Briftol. r 

Is it ufual for mafters to explain to them the difference be¬ 
tween fterling and currency, that difference being very confider- 
able ? 

It is feldom neceffary for the mafter to explain it, as any one of 
their own body can do it as well.—No fliip whatever from Liver¬ 
pool goes with all dew men—if one old one remains, he will loon 
communicate the information to all the reft. 

What is the difference between fterling money and currency at 
Antigua ? 1 

The currency at Antigua is at prefent, I believe, at 17 c.—X 
have not been at the Weft Indies thefe Eighteen months. 

What is the difference at Jamaica ? 

One hundred and forty always—Barbadoes the fame. 

E e 
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Then the difference of being paid their wages in the Weft In¬ 
dies and in England is very great ? 

It depends on the place of fale. 

Is the Committee then to underftand that no feaman is certain 
what wages he will receive for the voyage ? 

That part of his wages which is paid in the Weft Indies, and 
which never amounts to one half, may fluctuate from forty to 
feventy-five. 

You have faid the proportion of wages paid in the Weft Indies 
never amounts to one-halt j but in cafe he enteis on boaida 
King’s fliip, or is difchaiged, do you not pay him the whole of his 
wages in the currency of the port the fhip happens to be in ? 

The article expreffes that you may fo pay him, but I never 
knew lefs than one-half of the wages paid in fterling, and fre¬ 
quently to thofe who enter on board the King’s (hips, fuch was 
the ft ength of the articles, we were obliged to pay the whole in 
fterling. 

Then is it your opinion that, by the ftrength of the articles, 
they are obliged to pay the whole in fterling to thole wno enter 
the King’s fhips P • 

I mean in defiance of the articles. 

Do you not think that the Admiralty Courts in the Weft India 
I (lands would oblige you to pay the whole in fterling ? 

I have ever been fortunate enough to remain ignorant on that 
head. 

Why did you pay them in fterling, if you thought you was 
not obliged to do it ? 

By the fame rule I deliver up my watch or purfe to an highway¬ 
man—by the rule of force. 

What fort of force have you generally known ufed to compel 
you to pay the wages in fterling, contrary to j .dice, ar.d which 
you compare to an highwayman robbing you of your money ? 

If the original agreement entered into between the mafter and 
the people was good for any thing, and mutually underftood, the 
force 1 complain of was a violation of all juftice—that force has 
been exerted in unbemhng the fails from the yards, and utterly 
dilabling the veffel from ptoceeding on her voyage. 
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Name an inllance, if you recoil eft one ? 

I do not recollect the name of the King’s fliip—the name of 
the Captain of the African fliip was Kendal. 

Was you an eye-witnefs of this tranfaftion ? 

I was not. 

In cafe feamen die during the voyage, is their wages paid to 
their reprelentatives in currency or lterling ? 

Exaftly in the fame manner as if they had lived, which is in 
currency and fterling, as exprefled in the articles. 

Is it not fometinies in the articles that the whole wages Ihould 
be p.ud in currency ? 

I do not lecolleft fuch an article; and I am confident I never 
law it done. 

% 

Did you ever read the Aft of the fecond of George the Second, 
for the better Regulation and Government of Seamen in the Mer¬ 
chants Service ? 

I never did— to an honeft man few afts are neceflary. 

You have faid that you made three voyages as Mailer of an 
African Ship; in which year did you convey 602 Slaves from 
Angola to Jamaica ? 

Early in the year 1782. 

What was the name of the fliip ? 

The Tartar. 

From what place was flie cleared ? 

From Liverpool. 

By whom built ? 

I believe built for Mr. James, of Liverpool, but Ihe was then 
ten or twelve years old. 

In what year did you convey aco Slaves from Angola to the 
Weft Indies ? 

I arrived in the Weft Indies June 1783. 

What was the name of the velfel ? 

The Fairy—from Liverpool. 


By 








By whom built ? 

• Spanifli-built-prize—made free. 

In what year did you convey 290 Slaves from Cape Mount to 
the Weft Indies ? 

I arrived in the Weft Indies February 1788. 

What was her name ? 

The Lark—from Liverpool. 

Who built by ? 

I believe originally a prize—I do not know. 

How many of the 450 Slaves, when they came to fale in tire 
Iflands, were reckoned as fecond day Slaves (thofe put in the fe- 
cond clafs or divifion) and how many were reckoned refufc 
Slaves ? 

There was only fix of the whole number put in the fecond clafs, 
and they were fold within an hour—no refufe at all. 

During the laft war, when the French gave up the Slave Trade, 
and the Englifli carried it on in a reduced degree, what price did 
Slaves then bear on the Coaft ? 

To anfwer that queftion, it is neceffary to fpecify the part of 
the Coaft alluded to. 

On that part of the Coaft you alluded to in the commencement 
of your evidence. 

Upon the Coaft of Angola, which the French had totally left, 
I believe we purchafed then at fomething under ten pounds per 
head. 

Did the numbers then taken by you exprefs an anxiety to be 
taken away ? 

Apparently they were very indifferent as to their fate. 

Did you ever hear of a diforder called the Locked jaw, on the 
Coaft ? 

Never—I never knew an inftance of it. 

What proportion of women to men have you been accuftomed 
to take fi ora the Coaft of Africa ? 

Nearly as two men to one woman. 
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Do you believe that a number of women equal to the number 
of men generally taken oft could be procured, in cafe an equal or 
higher price was paid for them ? 

Where 1 have already alluded to, the fame price was paid; and 
from the vaft number of wives which the principal people of 
that country poffefs, 1 believe it would be impoflible 


Have you a (hipping-paper commonly ufed for feamen in the 
African Trade ? 

I have not. 

Do you know the tenor of fuch fhipping-paper ; if you do, ex¬ 
plain it ? 1 1 

I think inoft of the articles have been already pretty well can- 
valled the preamble to this paper is, that the mafter engages 
to pay certain wages, agreeable to the feveral qualifications of The 
crew, for fervices by them to be done; that to difobey any law- 
iul[ commands of the faid matters or principal officer, or to 

ir j-° r behav . e otherwife in a riotous manner, the perfons fo 
offending forfeit all their wages then due;—if any infufficiencv 
is difeovered in any of the crew, the mafter, with two of his 
officers, and a feaman who may be prefent, may award fuch a 
deduction as they think reafonable.—That thefe articles are bind¬ 
ing till the veffel arrives at her difeharging port in Great Britain • 
and that one-half of the wages is to be paid in the currency of the 
country where the cargo is difpofed of. 


Whether you think fuch fhipping-paper differs from the ge¬ 
neral lhippmg-paper ufed in the merchants fervice in general 
except m the inftance of paying them a moiety of their wages in 
the currency where the cargo is delivered ? 

I never faw a fhipping-paper in any other part of the merchants 
lervice, therefore cannot anfwer that queftion. 

Whether the feamen employed in the African Trade have not 
ten millings per month more than the feamen employed in anv 
other trade ? * J * 

No doubt. 


Are you acquainted with the prefent mode of 
tonnage of veflels, fince the Regifter Aft ? 

No. 


eftimating the 


You faid you never knew but one inftance where Natives of 
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different countries were chained together—nine-tenths being faid 
bv you to be brought from the interior country, how could you 
know that there was but one inftance of that circumftance. 

I think I faid I did not know one inftance—when I lee people 
talking together, I always fuppofe they underftand each other. 


Defcribe the mode of ferving the Slaves with water, and men¬ 
tion the quantity they have in twenty-four hours # 

We have generally fmall tin cups of half a pint, fometimes 
more, which we ferve regularly after they rife in the morning, 
and the fame in the afternoon.—The Negroes on board an African 
(hip are clalfed into tens, each of which claffes mefs by themfelves, 
by which means not one can be overlooked, as they fit m acncle. 
When the weather is uncommonly warm, we ferve them with the 
fame quantity of water in the middle of the day.—The fick, or 
thofe any way indifpofed, have a conftant fupply of water-gruel 
or rice-water at their fervice. 


What do the Natives feed on at Angola? 

Principally Cafiada. 

Is the manner of chaining the Negroes the fame by night as 

ty The very fame in thofe veffels where they are chained at all. 

Are they not chained in the generality of veflels ? 

1 do think they are. • 

Do you not think the additional ten ftiillings per month is paid 
as a recompence for the greater danger of the voyage ? 

I fhould rather think it an equivalent for the wages received in 

currency in the Weft Indies. 

In what manner are the Captain, Mate, and Surgeon paid; does 
not their profit depend on the prefervation of the health of the 

Sl Moft undoubtedly—from thence all their emoluments arife but 
a trifle. 


Do you ftate the circumftance of the Slaves fleeping where they 
could not ftand upright as a fituation to which Slaves only are 
liable, or are not Britifh feamen frequently obliged to do the 

^Every Britifh feaman in the navy has lefs room above his head 
than an African Negro. 
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Have you that circumftance you mentioned about Captain 
Kendal, and to which you faid you was not an eye-witnefs, from 
refpe&able authority ? 

From Captain Kendal himfelf, repeatedly over. 

Do you believe that occurrence is a lingular circumftance, or 
have you known or heard of other cafes of a limilar nature ? 

I have feen myfelf a King’s Officer come on board Ihip, and 
refufe to go overboard till he had the whole wages paid in fter- 
ling. 

Is there any interpreter between the Surgeon and Negroes, by 
which they can communicate their complaints to him ? 

In every cargo whatever, fo far as my obfervation extends, there 
are always a few got from that diftritt adjoining to the Beach—thefe, 
from a long intercourfe with Europeans in general, fpeak Englilh 
pretty well—the moft of thole know the language of the adjoin¬ 
ing country on their back, and thole again the language of others 
ftill further back—by which means we come at the complaints of 
the Negroes, through the mouths of three, four, or five interpre¬ 
ters. 

May not a cafe happen of a Negro being extremely ill in the 
middle of the night, when it may be necellary to have three or 
four interpreters to communicate the fymptoms of his com¬ 
plaint? 

Such a cafe is poffible, but barely fo. 

What is the heighth of the room in which the Slaves generally 
fleep? 

I think that has been very fully anlwered at the beginning of my 
examination:—My veflel was five feet ten—fuppofe the Negroe’s 
head to be eleven inches, he will have two feet clear above that. 

What is the heighth in a thirty-two gun frigate between 
decks ? 

I make no account of the diftance of the hammock from the 
floor below, but only the quantity of fpace above their heads. 

What is the lize of the Fetters by which they are chained; 
what is the diftance between the two rings ? 

The iron which goes round the leg is very near half of a circle, 
each end of which is a kind of eye through which a bolt runs, 
which bolt goes through the eyes of the rings upon the legs of 
different Negroes. 


What 
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What is the length of that bolt ? 

Generally about fix or eight inches, precifely the fame with re- 
fpe& to the wrift-iron, except on a more flender conftru&ion. 

What number of Negroes are brought on deck at one time, in 
the courie of the day ? 

All the Negroes in the (hip, without diftinction, are upon deck 
the whole of the day ? 

From what hours, in fair weather ? 

From eight in the morning to five in the evening, (peaking 
generally; it muft be very bad weather when they are not brought 
on deck. 

Do you think that the Slaves lie during the 'night in any to¬ 
lerable comfort ? 

I have no doubt but they do. 

Did you ever fail in a veflel called The Henry of Liverpool, 
Captain Hollingfworth ? 

I never did, nor ever heard of the veflel. 

Have you underftood that the complaints of the Negroes whom 
you have attended when ill have arifen from bodily dilbrders, or 
uneafinefs of mind ? 

By every fymptom which they difcovered, I have always under¬ 
ftood their complaints proceeded from the body. 

Have you ever heard otherwife from any of the interpreters ? 

I never did. 

Do you not know that the captain and officers of African (hips 
receive a moiety of their wages, as well as the feamen, in the cur¬ 
rency of the ports at which they difcharge in the Weft Indies ? 

Moft afliiredly they do, and for the (ame length of time with 
the meaneft landffnan on board the fhip. 

Do you know what the tonnage of a 64 gun fhip is ? 

I do not. 

Do you (uppofe it to be 1,500 tons ? 

I cannot form a judgment. 

Do you know the number of men ? 

I fuppofe 500. 
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Are not the Slaves fecured by an additional chain when they are 
brought upon deck ? 

The Slaves on board my Ihip had neither additional chain nor 
irons, either by night or by day. 

Do you mean in all your voyages ? 

Ever lince I have been mafter. 

In how many voyages ? 

In three. 


Whether, from the time of your failing from the Coaft, the 
Slaves were out of irons ? 

I mean from the time of failing from the Coaft. 

On what did you depend for the fafety of your Ihip and crew? 

I depended on the good behaviour of myfelf and people towards 
them. 

Do you know any thing refpefting the regiftering of veflels ? 

Not according to the prelent Aft. 

Do you according to the former praftice ? 

The former praftice was to lower the number of tons as much 
as poflible. 

Was not an oath taken at the regiftration of fuch veflel ? 

Not that I know of. 

w 

Ootoufiyttain y° urvef H in Which there were 600 Slaves, 
that all thofe Slaves were brought on deck at one time, and con- 
tmued there during the day without irons ? 

In the veffel with 600 Slaves, all the Slaves were brought on 
deck at one time, and remained there the whole day—I was then 
1 only Surgeon of the Ihip j—when I fpoke of their being without 
irons, it was at the time that 1 was Mafter. 

I11 the Ships wherein you failed as Surgeon, did you never prac- 
tife any expedients to fuppiefs the appearance of difeafes imme¬ 
diately previous to the fale of the Negroes ? 

The queftion being objefted to; 

The Counfel and Witnels were directed to withdraw. 

G g 
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And being again called in j 

The queftion was repeated. 

I never did. 

Did you ever know luch expedients pra&ifed ? 

Wherever I was as a Surgeon, there were no other Surgeons but 
fuch as were under me, of courie there was no practice of that 
fort—at prefent I do not remember having heard of any luch 
expedients being pra&ifed by any body. 

When you failed as Captain, did the owners ever confult you as 
to the number of Slaves the veflel was deftined to take on board on 
• the Coafl: ? 

Not as to the number, but frequently as to the accommodation 
of the Slaves. 

Upon what grounds did you form the opinion you gave to the 
owners refpe&ing the accommodation of the Slaves ? 

From conftant obfervation. 

What do you mean by accommodation ? 

I mean whether they had room to lie—whether the provifions 
were properly drefled—whether their little wants were amply lup- 
plied—and whether thole provifions were ferved to them in due 
time, and in fufficient abundance. 

» 

Was you ever confulted by the owners, previoufly to your fail¬ 
ing from England, as to the number of Slaves which the veflel 
would properly accommodate ? 

I do not recolleft I was. 

Did you conceive yourfelf competent to give information to 
this Committee refpe&ing the manning, tonnage, or other parti¬ 
culars of His Majefty’s Navy ? 

By no means. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were direfted to 
withdraw. 


The 
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The Committee being informed. That the Planters of the 
Britifh Colonies, whofe Petition is referred to this Commitee, 
having, as they conceive, a different Intereft from the other Pe¬ 
titioners who already appeared by their Counfel before the Com¬ 
mittee, defired that they might be heard by their Counfel fepa- 
rately, in fupport of their Petition. 

To which the Committee having agreed; 

Mr. Hotchkin, who attended on Behalf of the Petition of the 
Planters of the Britifh Colonies, whofe Names are thereunto 
fubfcribed, in Behalf of themfelves and other Proprietors in the 
iaid Colonies, was called in, and acquainted that he might be 
heard in fupport of the faid Petition. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 
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MartiSy 9 0 die Junii 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was re¬ 
ferred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnefs examined. 
Captain JOHN KNOX. 
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Jervis, n° die Junii 1789. 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe to confider further 
of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, complained of 
in the feveral Petitions which were prdented to the 
Houfe in the laft Seflion of Parliament, relative to the 
State of the African Slave Trade. 

Ounfel called in. 


The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in 
their Evidence ; and called 

Captain WILLIAM *M A C IN T O S H, Commander 
of a (hip in the Eaft India Company’s (ervice. 

Was you ever on the Coaft of Africa ? 

Yes. 

When was you firft there ? 

In the beginning of the year 1760,—at Senegal-remained there 
till July 1762. 

In what capacity ? 

I was the greater part of the time midfhipman and captain’s 
clerk of a King’s veflel—I was ((rationed there for the defence of 
the entrance of the river Senegal. 

Was you ((rationed in the fame place during the whole time you 
(tayed upon that coaft ? 


Hh 


In 
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In the fickly feafon the veffel was always ftationed at the mouth 
of the liver—in the healthier feafon fhe remained generally about 
twenty miles higher up the river, and lay off the fort. 

Of what number did the crew of the fhip you was in con- 
lift ? 

I think it originally confifted of 57 men. 

What was the ftate of the health of the crew during your flay 
on the Coaft ? 

There was a very Angular degree of mortality—we were fre¬ 
quently fupplied with men by men of war—they fent down the 
Coaft of Africa a few men at a time, fometimes by prefiing, and 
fometimes by men entering, and we buried a great many more 

than our original complement.-To the beft of my recolleftion 

there were only two other perfons belides myfelf that ever came 
off the Coaft—and the veffel was at laft obliged to be left there, 
.where fhe funk in the river, for want of people to navigate her 
off, and it not being thought an object to fend perfons for that 
purpofe. 

When did you vifit the Coaft again ? 

Not for a great many years afterwards—in the year 1774. 

In what capacity was you in 1774? 

I was mallei' of a fhip in the Weft India trade. 

What part of the Coaft did you then go to ? 

To Senegal. 

How long did you ftay there ? 

A very fhort time—I went merely for information. 

Did you at that time take any Slaves on board ? 

No—after getting the information I wanted I went imme¬ 
diately to the Weft Indies. 

• 

When did you again go to the Coaft of Africa ? 

I went again in 1775, and again in 1776—I was then in the 
fame fituation. Captain of a Weft Indiaman. 

Did you purchafe Slaves on the Coaft in thofe voyages ? 

Yes—above 200 in each voyage. 

How 
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How long did you flay on the Coaft in each of thofe voyages ? 
Not above a fortnight or three weeks at each time. 

Did you proceed from thence with your cargo of Slaves to the 
Weft Indies, and to what Jfland ? 

To Grenada. 


What was the ftate of the health of the crew and of the Slaves, 
during your ftay on the Coaft in each of thofe voyages ? 

During my ftay on the Coaft, and in my pafibge to the Weft 
Indies, my crew and the Slaves were in perfeft health in both 
voyages. 


How many of the crew died in either of thofe voyages ? 

I faid before they were all in perfect health—of courfe none 
of them died. 


Did they continue in health, particularly the Slaves, during 
your ftay in the Weft Indies before they were landed ? 

Perfectly fo—but they were not long before they were landed 
and fold. 

Did you go to the Coaft of Africa at any time after thefe 
voyages ? 

Yes, again in with Government Stores to the Gold 

Coaft, and flopped at Senegal in my way. 

In that voyage how long did you ftay on the Coaft ? 

From my fjrft arrival at Senegal to my leaving the Ifland of 
Thomas, it was near five months—from the beginning of 
April to the end of Auguft. 


Did you then trade for Slaves in that voyage? 

I purchafed firft feventy at Senegal—then I ftopt at Gambi; 
and Sierra Leone in my paftage to the Gold Coaft, and compleatec 

my purchafe on the Gold Coaft, after having landed my Govern 
ment cargo. ° J 

pleated number mi S ht y ou r cargo amount when com- 
Under 400. 


What was the number of your crew in that voyage ? 
Forty-eight. 1 b 


Was 
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Was the crew healthy, or otherwife ? 

Very healthy. 

How were the Slaves ? 

The Slaves were healthy alfo. 

How were they during the Middle Paffage from the Coaft to the 
Weft Indies ? 

The crew and the Slaves wei 
voyage, till my arrival in the 
I had a feaman Tick;—when I f 
I meant generally fo—five or fix died. 

Do you mean that only that number died during the courfe of 

certainly do—but whether five, fix, or feven, I do not re¬ 
member. 


e perfectly healthy during the whole 
Weft Indies—I do not remember 
lid the Slaves were perfectly healthy. 


On what ifland were they landed ? 

At Grenada. 

Did they continue in the fame ftate of health during their ftay 
till they were landed ? 

Yes. 


Have you been in Africa fince 1778 ? 
bJo. 

During the time you was on the coaft of Africa in thefe feveral 
voyages, did you frequently go on ftiore ? 

Yes, very frequently. 


How far in land have you ever been ? 

When I belonged to the man of war (loop, I made frequent 
excurfions into the country, and have been abfent feveral days at a 
t j me _ anc j i travelled once from Senegal to Goree, and back again, 

on foot. 


During thofe times had you any opportunity of obferving or 
hearing in what manner they became Slaves in Africa ? 

I cannot give perfeft information on that queftion I have al¬ 
ways underftood that on the Sea Coaft of Senegal particularly 
thev were made Slaves of for different crimes-but the greater 
proportion of them come down the River from the interior parts 

of the Country. 


Did 
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Did you ever know, or ever hear of villages being deftroyed or 
pillaged for the purpofe of procuring Slaves ? 

In the country I am talking of certainly not. 

Did you ever know or hear of Slaves being kidnapped ? 

N°-—Does the queftion mean kidnapped by Europeans, or 
Natives? r 

Either by one or the other ? 

I certainly never heard of their being kidnapped by the Na¬ 
tives I heard of Slaves being kidnapped by Europeans, as I have 
heard many other tales, but 1 never faw a man who told me he 
was an eye-witrtefs of it. 

During the feveral voyages you have yourfelf made on the Coaft 
have you ever known kidnapping happen ? 

No. 


During the time you have been there, has there been always an 
equal demand for Slaves ? 1 

1 was on the Gold Coaft a Angle Ihip, there was no purchaftr 
but myfelf. r 

.At that time did you find the Slaves in great plenty ? 

The price was reduced in confequence of my being the only 
purchafer. ° j 


Had you, at any time, any reafon to apprehend what would be- 
them ?°* tIlC S aVeS> if thei ' e WaS n ° Euro P ean purchafer for 


, -A.t the time when I was there a fingle Ihip, in 177R, when 
the trench and American War prevented the merchants from 
httmg out their fiiips for Africa, I wanted to reduce the price of 
.blaves-under thefe circumftances I thought they kept them too 
high—this created a delay;—in the interim I reafoned with the 
principal people about the folly of keeping up the price of their 
Slaves, when it was likely there would be no purchafer for 
them—and I alked the principal people, particularly a Chief 
Man of that Coaft, what they would do with their Slaves if there 
was no purchafer — he hefitated without giving an anfwer a 
confiderab e t,me_I followed up the quell,on, by obferving to 
him (1 alluded to pnfoners taken in war generally) that they 
muft let them all go again.—The anfwer he made was—“ What! 
“ let them go again, to come to kill me again ?”—And, in Ihorr, he 
gave me plainly to underftand that they would put them to death. 

I i Can 
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Can you inforrfi the Committee, whether the trading fhips fail 
from the Coaft of Ahica in the night or in the day ? 

From that particular part of the Coaft always in the day— 
generally in the morning. 

Do they make lignals when about to fail ? 

Several days before failing. 

Are the fignals fucli that it is perfectly underftood the fhip is 
about to fail ? 

Certainly fo. 

Do you know of the ftate of health of any other King’s (hip 
ftationed on that Coaft, except that on board which you was in 
your firft voyage ? 

In 1778 1 went on the Coaft, accompanied with the Weazle 
floop of war—there were two large American privateei s there— 
we underftood they had been at Senegal a few days befoie our 
arrival.—We went from Senegal to Gambia, and from thence to 
Sierra Leone, to look for the Minerva, a frigate of thirty-two 
guns, difpatched before us—we found her gone from thofe places 
a day or two before we arrived.—When we came to Sierra Leone, 
we found that the Captain (Captain Stott) who commanded the 
frigate, inflead of going down the Gold Coaft, had gone off to 
the Weft Indies, having, as I underftood, above eighty people 
fick in his fhip. 

From your expeiience in the trade of the coaft of Africa, can 
you fay to what caufes the mortality which fometimes happens on 
board fhip is to be attributed ? 

I do not underftand there is any particular degree of mortality 
in fhips on the open Coaft, whether Slave fhips or others—but 
veffels that go up rivers where the country is fwampy, and where 
there is not a free circulation of air, thefe are places I underftand . 
to be unhealthy; but I never was up the rivers myfelf, except 
Senegal river. 

Did you obferve the produce of Africa, what articles of mer¬ 
chandize it produces befides Slaves ? 

No—I have no knowledge that juftifies me in giving informa¬ 
tion on that fubjedt.—In Senegal I obferved that country pro¬ 
duces Cotton and Corn chiefly. 


Can 
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Can you fay whether Senegal produces any quantity of Cotton 
or Corn for exportation ? J 

I do not believe any ever is exported. 

Have you now any connexions with the African trade ? 

No, nor have had during the laft ten years—nor am 1 likely 
ever to have any. 1 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

What is the fize of the vefiel you commanded in the two 
voyages when you was a fortnight on the Coaft ? 

The fame vefiel both voyages—Ihe was about 250 tons. 

How many Negroes did you carry off? 

Above two hundred each time. 

Did you not attribute their healthinefs to the fmall number of 
Negroes on board, and the fhortnefs of the time on the Coaft ? 

To the fhortnefs of the time, but not to the fmall number of 
Negroes I had on board. 

groes^? at W3S thC flZC ° f thC b Which y° u carried 400 Ne- 
About 300 tons. 

What was her name ? 

The Symond. 

W hen you fay you loft fo few in that voyage, did you mean to 
include Senegal and the Coaft of Africa in the word ‘ Voyage?* 

I 

Is not Goree an Ifland ? 

Yes. 


What did you mean by travelling on 
Goree ? 

I ferried acrofs from the land to Goree. 


foot from Senegal 


to 


What in your opinion is a proper quantity of water to lay in 

P. er ‘"dotlmg what ,s neceflary to drefs their viauals, from 
the Coaft to the Weft Indies ? 

7 I did 






I did not myfelf carry them as a common Guinea-man—I 
had a great deal of fpare room ; I put but few of them in 
Irons, and had plenty of provifions and plenty of water for 
them. 

What quantity of water do you think it neceflary to put on 
board for a V\ hite Man for that voyage ? 

Taking in all expences, I think a gallon of water per day a 
very large allowance. 

Is it to be underftood that you do not know what water is ne- 
ceflary to lay in for a Negro per day ? 

I have not exactly calculated it—but I fliould think three 
quarts a great allowance. 

Do you include the dreffing of their provifions in that quantity 
—the provifions confifting of roots and corn ? 

Yes I do—but I laid I had always a fuperfluity, and did not 
flint them. 

Did you agree with the feamen to pay them half their wages 
in the currency of the country where they were paid ? 

They were not paid any where till they came to London—I 
made no luch agreement with them. 

Did you fell fpirits or tobacco to the feamen on the Coaft ? 

Very little—fpirits particularly. 

What charge did you make upon the fpirits ? 

That I cannot recollect—but I always treated the people very 
liberally. 

What proportion did the prifonersof war in your opinion bear 
to the whole number of Slaves on that part of the Coaft wherein 
you converfed with the principal perfon Concerning the lowering 
the price of Slaves ? 

1 did not enter into that diftin£tion. 

Have you been much acquainted with the Weft Indies ? 

I was mafter of a fliip fifteen years in the Welt India trade, 
including thefe African trips. 

Have you had frequent occafion to be on the plantations, and 
to fee in what manner the Slaves were treated? 

I had 
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I had frequent occafions to be on the plantations.—There are 
many others more competent to anfwer concerning the Weft 
Indies than I am, therefore I fhould wifh to decline it. 

Whether many of the failors that go out the in African fliips 
do not return home in the Weft India fhips—by what is called 
“ in the run home ? ’ 

Great numbers of them do. 

Whether what they get by the run is not much more than the 
monthly wages they would receive in the African fhips ? 

More than double. 

Do you think that Circumftance one inducement for the failors 
to defert the African fhips in the Weft Indies ? 

Yes, certainly a very ftrong one. 

Did you ever hear or know of wandering tribes of Moors 
crofting the Niger, and taking the women out of the villages 
when the men are at work ? 

During the time I refided there I do believe no fuch thing 
ever happened—I never knew it happen, and do not believe it 
ever did. 

Do you think their affeftion for their families is as ftrong as 
it is in Europeans ? 

I do not think it is by any means j and in corroboration of my 
opinion— 

The Witnefs was about to ftate a letter, faid to be written 
by Governor Hippefley about thirty years ago. 

The Counfel and Witnefs were directed to withdraw. 

And being again called in. 

The Witnefs was directed to proceed. 

I mean that the affection of thofe perfons from my own obfer- 
vations are by no means fo ftrong; and in corroboration of that 
fa6t, I mentioned this letter, which was written many years be¬ 
fore the Slave Trade was thought of being abolifhed, and by a 
man who had every means of being well informed.—As the ex¬ 
tract is very fhort, I defire to know whether the Committee will 
permit me to read it ? 

K k 


Where 
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Where had you the letter from ? 

I only believe it authentic from its being in the Annual Rfr- 
gifter. 

Do you think that wars are ftirred up in Africa for the fake of 
obtaining brandy of Europeans ? 

No. 

Have you reafon to believe that the Slaves come to the Coaft 
from great diftances ? 

Yes, very great diftances. 

What are your reafons for thinking fo ? 

I carried with me from Senegal, as I faid, feventy Slaves to the 
Gold Coaft, and I found that many of thofe Slaves perfe£My un* 
derftood the language of thofe Slaves I purchafed on the Gold 
Coaft.—Thefe Slaves that I brought from Senegal came from the 
country of Galam ; from that circumftance I infer that there is an 
uninterrupted traffic through all the track of country from the 
Gold Coaft to the head of the River Senegal. 

Were the fhips you commanded as conveniently fitted up for the 
accommodation of Slaves as the Liverpool fliips are at prefent ? 

1 do not know any thing of Liverpool (hipping at prefent.—She 
was not fitted up fo conveniently as the Liverpool fhips were at 
that time. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which Slaves are car- 
ritd in the fliips of foreign nations ; is it more favourable to the 
Slaves in point of cleanlinefs, or otherwife? 

I am not acquainted with it. 

Can you ftate whether it is more or lefs favourable ? 

1 know nothing about it. 

Are you fufficiently acquainted with the mode of treating Slaves 
in the Weft Indies to inform the Committee whether they are 
comfortable, and appear contented ? 

Yes, I think they do.—I faid before, that I wifli not to enter 
into the circumftances of the Weft Indies, but I would fpeak as 
far as my information goes. 

Do any free Africans come on board Slave fhips to vifit Slaves, 
and fliew them adds of kindnefs ? 

No-—very feldom. 


What 
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What was the number of females in your cargo of 400 P 

I do not exactly recollect—not quite half. 

What price did you pay for males ? 

I do not exa&ly recoiled !—£. 16 or £. 18. 

What for females ? 

I think the difference about £. 4. ' 

More or lefs ? 

Lefs. 

Did you wifh to procure an equal number of females ? 

No, I did not. 

Why? 

Becaufe I thought the men would turn to better account. 

, Might an equal number of females have been procured ? 

Yes, when I was there, certainly. 

What wages are commonly given able feamen in the Weft 
India trade in time of peace ? 

According to the feafon of the year in which the Chips are 
fitted out, from twenty-three drillings to thirty fhillings per 
month. 

What proportion of the fame feamen taken out by you did you 
generally bring home ? 

I cannot fay, two-thirds at leaft—there are few voyages in 
which feamen do not run away in the courfe of the voyage. 

What becomes of the feamen taken out in the Weft India 
fhips, which want fo many men to bring them back again ? 

Some die—fome go to America—and fome to the French 
iflands. 

Would the Slaves on that voyage, in which you took 200 
Slaves in a drip of 250 tons, have been equally healthy if roo 
Slaves had been on board ? 

I believe they might, if I had been no longer on the Coaft— 
the longer 1 remained there the greater degree of ficknefs there 
would have been, in all probability. 


You 
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v„n w m explain whv you apprehend that if you had twice 
t h 7 „lte o'fM board .L veffelI in the Middle Paffage 
Sere would not probably, during that paffage, have been a mor- 

'^Duf^the"Sk'pal&ge they would havc bee " 
board ; but my fhip was able to carry more than double the num¬ 
ber with a great deal of excellent conveniences. 

on the 
voyage, and 


eeneral the circumftance of remaining long 
fatal to the crew than the length of the voya 

« t ti _ /TL 'ii 


Is not in _ 

Coaft more fatal — -■- - „ _ . 
being crowded on the Middle Panage . 

Certainly it is. 

Do you include the feamen as well as the Negroes ? 

Yes. 

Do vou mean that, during the ftay on the Coaft, even before 
, . fllll 9 n-reater proportion of the Negroes on board 

Z S , ?he feme’«in,e® .to E L courfc of .he Middle Pa%* 

even opinion—I cannot anfwer from expenence, 

for I loft a very few, as P I ftated before—when they died I can- 
not ftate. 

Having faid that the remaining longeronthe Coaft t« more 
fatal to foe crew than foe length of foe Middle Paffage, andfoe 
being crowded in the Middle Paffage i and that you included m 
that S account Seamen as weU as Negroes-on what is that anfwer 

^ItiniV anfwer I meant comparatively as to the time, becaufe 
they*remain much longer on the Coaft-double or treble the time 

they arc on the paffage. 

Do you mean that men perifh on foe Coaft becaufe foe ftay on 
foe ciaft is longer than the Middle Paffage i or that a arger pro- 
porfomperiftt in the fame fpace of time on the Coaft than m the 

fame fpace of time during the voyage ? 

I mean becaufe they remain longer on the Coaft—I think that 
the open Coaft of Africa, three or four miles fiom fliore, is as 
healthy as any part of the Middle Paffage. 

Do you think in general, out of the whole of a cargo taken on 
board on foe Coaft of Africa, a greater number penlh or^the 
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whole, during the flay of the fhip on the Coaft, or afterwards 
during the Middle Paffage ? 

A greater number penfh after the fhip is full-flaved, and is 
cone off the Coaft, without the fhip remains a long time upon 
the Coaft. 

Taking the aftual number on board at different times, whether 
a greater proportion of the number fo actually on board perifh 
during the flay on the Coaft, or in an equal fpace of time during 
the voyage ? 

In a fhip well fitted and not over-crowded there is very little 
difference. 

Then is the Committee to underftand, that whenever there is 
a greater proportion of mortality on the p .ffage than the pro¬ 
portion of mortality during the ftay on the Coaft, it probably 
arifes either from their being over-crowded, or from the fhip not 
being, well fitted. 

Certainly fo, without there is any difeafe gets amongft them, 
which all great numbers of people confined in a veffel are liable to. 

If the fhips of this countiy are prevented from carrying Negroes 
to the Weft Indies, in your opinion would the Britifh planters fup- 
ply themfelves from the Neutral or French iflands ? 

I believe it would be impoflible to prevent it. 

What in your opinion will be the effect of our abolition of the 
Slave Trade, with refpefl to the cultivation of the Iflands ? 

My opinion is, that it will be immediately taken up by fo¬ 
reigners ; and, as I faid before, it wiil be impofiiblc to prevent 
people in our Weft India iflands from furnifhing themfelves from 
the other Iflands. 

When you fpoke of failors running from their fhips, did you 
mean to apply that circumilance to the African trade in particular, 
or to fhips in general ? 

To fhips in general. 

What did you fell thofe male Slaves for in the Weft Indies for 
which you gave £. 16 or £. 18 on the Coaft of Africa ? 

When I faid £. 16 or £. 18, 1 fpoke of prime Slaves ; but the 
Slaves are fold in lots of eight or ten together, and the whole 
cargo allotted fo as to make each lot pretty equal. 


What is the aveiage price of Slaves on the Coaft ? 

7 LI 


At 
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At the time I was there they were particularly low, about 
£.12 or £. 13, including boys, men, women, and children. 

What was at that time the average price of fale in the Weft 
Indies ? 

From £. 28 to £. 40; but obferve I bought them particularly 
low, they have never been fo cheap lince. 

Do the lhips in the African trade generally return from the 
Weft Indies fully laden with Weft India produce P 

They feldom or never bring any produce home. 

Can you ftate the principal caufes for that ? 

The principal reafon is, that there are always plenty of lhips in 
that particular trade at the different Illands—when there are not 
they fometimes fhip their produce in African lhips, but never, ex¬ 
cept on that occalion. 

Did you think it would anfwer as a mercantile tranfa&ion to 
fend the Weft India lhips to touch on the Coaft of Africa to col- 
left fuch Slaves as might be ready in the traders hands, without 
loitering on the CoalC fo as to combine the Slave trade and the 
Weft India trade together ? 

Yes, I think it would, if they were always fure of having a 
cargo of Slaves ready for them; but it would require a very fmall 
proportion of the Chips employed in the Weft India trade to carry 
the Slaves from Africa. 

Can you ftate any fubftantial reafon againft lb combining the 
two trades ? 

It would be impoflible to colledt Slaves on the Coaft to difpatch 
lhips without delay. 

Suppoling them to receive only fuch Slaves as were actually 
ready, would it be a material deviation in their voyage with re¬ 
gard to time and expence ? 

As far down the Coaft as Sierra Leone the delay would not be 
very great—but if they went below that, fo as to be obliged to 
make the Middle Paifage, it would be a very lofing concern to the 
owners of thofe lhips. 

Do you confider in thefe anfwers that feveral of the African 
• Slave lhips now return from the Weft Indies without freight j— 
taking the two trades together, would there be a greater expence 

attending 
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4 

attending the freight of Britifh, African, and Weft India pro¬ 
duce, than m the prefent circumftance of the trade as divided ? 

1 think there would be a much greater expence, and that it 
would be hardly practicable to carry it on with profit. 

What do you underftand by the Middle Paflage ? 

I mean ihips going from the Gold Coat and tue Bite of Benin, 
and from any part of the Coaft where they are obliged to crofs the 
Line to make their paflage with the South Laft wind to the Weft 
Indies. 

When you ufed the trade, was it ufual to have veflels ftationary 
on the Coaft of Africa, under the name of Floating Factories, or 
any other defcription, for the purpofe of receiving Slaves, in order 
to difpatch the Ihips the quicker which came from England on 
their voyage to the Weft Indies ? 

No, not at that tune, on the Gold Coaft particularly. 

Do you underftand it has fince been the practice to have fuch 
ltationary veflels ? 

I think I have heard there is one houfe in this town that 
have a great trade to that Coaft, and have fuch a veffel, and have 
agents on the Coaft, m order to difpatch their velfels with more 
expedition—I do not believe it is a {hip ftationed there for the 
purpofe, but they order a fhip to ftay there a certain time, and 
when there is no longer occafion for her Ihe goes off with a cargo 


M as not the reafon that you were able to purchafe as many 
female as male Slaves, at the time you mentioned, owing to the 

on C thTCoaft ?° f y ° Ur mip belng 3t that time the onl y fhi P tiding 
I believe fb. 


Is it thecuftom to fend boats to feduce boys and other people 
and is that the manner traders procure their Slaves in Africa ? 

1 never heard any think like it. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


7 


M ni 


A Motion 
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A Motion being made, and the Queftion put. That the Chair¬ 
man do report a further progrefs, and alk leave to lit again; 

It paft'ed in the negative. 

A motion being made, and the Queftion put. That the Counfel 
be again called in ; 

It pafled in the negative. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 
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Veneris, 12 0 die Junii 1789 . 


COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe, to conflder 
further of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefented 
to the Houfe in the laft Seflion of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 


C^Ounfel called in. 


The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in 
their Evidence and called 

JEROME BARNARD WEUVES, Efquire, in the 
African Company’s Service. 

How long did you refide on the Coaft of Africa ? 

Fourteen years. 

In what capacity, and on what part of the Coaft ? 

Chiefly as Governor of moft of the Britifh forts on the Gold 
Coaft. 

What forts ? 

Dixcove, Succondee, Tantum, Anamaboe, and Cape Coaft 
Caftle. 

Are you acquainted with any other part of the Coaft of Africa 
but the Gold Coaft ? 

No. 

N n 


How 
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How long fince you left the Coaft of Africa? 

Upwards of five years. 

Did you underftand the language of the Country whilft you 

was there ? . . . 

I believe as well as moft Europeans that ever were in that part 

of the world. 


What were the forms of government in the countries there ? 

It is divided into petty ftates, the form is various—at Anna- 
maboe there is a King—at other parts the government is by 
Pynims and Elders, and Cabbifheers—thefe laft are above the 
Pynims and Elders. 

Is this country within the Fantee Country ? 

Dixcove and Succondee are not reckoned within the Fantee 

Country. 

Is the remainder of the Gold Coaft reckoned within that 

jifo-—from Succondee down to Accra is called the Fantee 
Country, or nearly fo. 

Are you acquainted with the government of the interior parts 

of the Country ? _ , 

I know nothing of the government of the interior parts, 

having never been there. 

Have you heard from the Natives, or perfons refiding in 
Africa, what the government is in the interior parts ? 

I never have. 


Does Slavery exift in the parts of the Country you know i 
Certainly it does. 


Does it appear a condition of life of modern introduflion ? 
I believe 1 not—on the contrary, I believe it is very 

cient. 


an- 


Do the Natives poflefs Slaves there ? f 

They do_it is reckoned the greateft part of their wealth, tor 

a man is reckoned of no confequence without he has Slaves. 


Is there any diftinaion amongft the Slaves that are the property 
of the Natives ? Yec 


# 
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Y e j~ tIlere are Slaves bom Slaves, and others that are pur- 
chafed Slaves, that is the only difference. F 

Are there any privileges allowed to thofe bom Slaves over thofe 
that are purchafed ? 

l . here l S ~ an ?. thl - S is wIlat makes the difference, a born 
Slave being obtained by inheritance cannot be fold by the Matter 

without a formal trial for fome crime-in which cafe there are 
Judges chofen out of their own clan, who adjudge that punifhment 
which the crime appears to them to deferve. F 

country*? “ the P unifllmcnt ufual 'y adjudged foretimes in that 
Slaveiy is the punifhment generally inflifted. 

fli^df arC thC ClimeS f ° r Whlch Slavery is S ener ally in- 

and Adultery are the two principal—they often lofe their 
hbeity by gaming themfelves away—thofe are the only crimes I 

there Theft * A OU f ° r which ** k* «'‘ eirTberty 

tneie—Theft, Adultery, and gaming themfelves away. 1 

Is Witchcraft punifhed as a crime there ? 

Yes, it is. 

Are the Freemen involved in thefe crimes as well as the Slaves 
pCniM > PUn,n,ment thC fame - in what «"»*>« is the Freeman 
By Slavery. 

ftmecrimL™™" ** Slaves born S,aves P^ed ^ the 

*c Tr Cy ? re t ^ ie , d by their own cIan * and the Matter of that Slave 
1 obliged to fubmit to the judgment of the Judges. 

For whofe benefit is he fold ? 

For the benefit of the perfon injured—he becomes his Slave. 

bom'skvell ° f FreCmen bef ° re * he fame P erfons wh ° «y Slaves 
No, it is not. 


Before whom is the trial of the Freemen ? 

Every town on the Gold Coaft has a number of people ap¬ 
pointed. 



% 
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pointed, fome of the oldeft and molt refpeaable of the inhabita-its, 
who are called Pynims in that country, and are difttngudhed 
bv a peculiar hat made of ftraw in a particular form—when any 
perfon is accufed of any crime, the aggrieved party brings him 
before thefe Pynims, who meet for that purpofe in the open 
Market Place, if there is no Palaver Houfe in the town— and then, 
in the face of all the inhabitants, they try them—that is the mode 
of proceeding. 


What is a Palaver Houfe ? 

An open Court of Jullice. 

In what manner does a man become a Slave by gaming ? 

By throwing the dice—there is no trial—they lurrender them- 
felves up, knowing that they have forfeited their liberty—I beg to 
be underftood that the pra&ice of gaming is not frequent on the 

Gold Coaft. 


In the cafe of Freemen adjudged to Slavery, or of domeftic Slaves 
adjudged to other Slavery, do the Judges receive any reward? 

To the beft of my knowledge I believe not. 


Is the trial for Witchcraft carried on in the fame manner as 

thofe you have mentioned ? _ T r 

I know nothing of the trial for Witchcraft—I never faw 


one. 


Do you know that Witchcraft is ever imputed as a crime ? 
I know it is. 


Do you know before whom the trial is ? 

I do not—I never faw any thing like it. 

Is the belief in Witchcraft common in the Country ? 

I do not know whether it is common—but they are very fu- 

perftitious. 

Have you heard from the inhabitants of the Country that per- 
fons accufed of Witchcraft are tried, and what are the confe- 
quences of a conviction ? 

I have every reafon to believe that they are tried—I once 
bought a whole family, con ft fling of nine perfons—one of the 
family had been accufed of Witchcraft, and all the reft were fold 

tD me _and when they were going off the Beach after I had 

c purchafed 
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purchafed them, the whole Town came to fee that they were fairly 
off from the Beach—from which I fuppofe they would not have 
fuffered them to depart if they had not had a fair trial—that is 
only my inference. 

Do you know, from the information of others, that the imputed 
crime of Witchcraft involves the whole of a family in the punifh- 
ment ? 

It certainly does—no doubt. 

Do you know what number of Slaves are exported annually 
from the Gold Coaft by the Europeans ? 

I cannot fay pofitively—but if I may be allowed to guefs, I 
fancy from about 6,000 to 8,000-—it may be more. 

What proportion of that number are exported by the Englifli ? 

I dare lay more than two-thirds. 

Have the Dutch any confiderable part of it ? 

If we have two-thirds, the Dutch and Danes have the remain¬ 
ing one-third—there was no other nation fettled there when I was 
there. 

Do you know what proportion of the whole number of Slaves 
exported are Natives of that Country ? 

I cannot pretend to fay. 

Are the prifoners of war fold as Slaves in that Country ? 

During the whole time I lived on the Gold Coaft, there was 
no war, and therefore I am certain the Natives of the Gold Coaft 
fold while I was there were not prifoners of war—they are merely 
criminals. 

Do you know of the practice of kidnapping Slaves, either by 
the Natives or the Europeans ? 

No, of no fuch practice—and I am fure it would be imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Why? 

Having never known an inftance, I can only form an opinion 
why it is impracticable.—We are obliged to tranfport the Slaves 
to the fhips on board canoes—the canoe-men that paddle the 
canoes being Natives of the fame country, it would be im- 
poffible to get them off the fhore without its being known—and 

O o therefore 
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therefore no captain of a fhip would run the rifle of lofing his 
trade by taking off any perfon unlawfully, and not in the courfe of 
his trade. 

Are there not officers ftationed on board fhip by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Country, to prevent abufes of any fort ? 

I do not know there are; but a fhip, before fhe is permitted to 
begin her trade, is obliged to pay cuftoms to the King, in con- 
fequence of which the King deputes the Elders of the town, the 
Pynims, to go on board to receive the King’s cuftoms, and their 
cuftoms; which being done, they fire three, five, or feven guns, 
and hoift the enfign, which is to give notice to the country that 
the fhip is permitted to trade in the common way—after which 
there is fcarce a day paffes but there are Black Brokers come on 
board, and fleep on board—come and go at pleafure, to fee that 
the trade is properly carried on. 

If a perfon therefore had been wrongfully taken from the Coaft, 
would not he have an opportunity of conveying his complaints 
to his Country ? 

Moft certainly. 

Do the Europeans then obtain their Slaves by fraud or oppref- 
fion, or is it fairly carried on by barter and purchafe ? 

I hardly know a trade that is carried on in a fairer manner. 

How is it carried on ? 

The Black Broker or the owner of the Slave takes what commo¬ 
dities he pleafes for his Negro which he has to fell—he has the 
choice of his goods—if you have fuch as fuit him, he fells you 
the Negro—and if you have not, he takes him away—that is 
the method of purchafing Slaves. 

Have you ever heard of breaking up or pillaging villages on the 
Gold Coaft ? 

I never heard of any fuch thing; and nothing of the kind ex- 
ifted for the fourteen years I was there. 

In your opinion would war on the Gold Coaft or neighbour¬ 
hood be favourable or otherwife to the Slave trade ? 

I can only anfwer that as a matter of opinion, as whilft I was 
there there was no war—I had no opportunity of knowing whether 
war would be a detriment or not—I have heard the Natives fay 
that there have been wars in the interior Country, and that in 

thofe 


. I 
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thofe places there was a want of Slaves for that time—what the 
cafe might be, I do not know—I /peak from hearfay. 

Are many of the Slaves exported by the Europeans brought 
from the interior parts of the Country ? 

Yes, a great number, it is impoffible for me to fay the propor¬ 
tion—a great many. 

Can you form any idea of the number brought from the inte¬ 
rior parts of the Country j and thofe fold from the Gold Coaft ? 

I cannot fay. 

Are they more or lefs ? 

It may be half or two-thirds brought from the interior Country 
—but I cannot fpeak with any accuracy. 

Have you reafon to fuppofe that the Slaves which come from 
the interior Country come from a great diftance ? 

Yes, I have reafon to believe fo. 

What are thofe reafons ? 

From what I have learnt from the Black Brokers myfelf. 

What have they faid on that fubjeft ? 

They have informed me that they go three, four, or five days 
journey to the Market Place inland, where they know there are 
Slaves ready for fale, who have been brought there by fome other 
Brokers, who came very likely from a Country ftill farther inland ; 
and fo from others, through many Brokers from the interior parts 
of the Country. 

Do the Slayes brought down from the interior parts all come 
from the fame Country ? 

No, they do not.—If I may judge from their external appear¬ 
ance, they feem to be of different tribes. 

Do they all fpeak the fame language ? 

No, for when I have had twenty, thirty, or forty of thofe Slaves 
together, they have not been able to underfland one another. 

Can you give an account of the manner by which thofe perfons 
become Slaves, either from your own knowledge or from informa¬ 
tion ? 

I cannot poflibly fay—I rather think they are bred in that 

i Country 
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Country for the purpofe of Slavery—the reafon why I think 
fo is, that fome of the inland tribes do not appear robuft enough 
to be warriors, nor fpirited enough.—I cannot know it from in¬ 
formation, for the Black Brokers themfelvcs do not know it. 

Have you any other reafon for fuppofmg that Slaves are bred in 
the interior parts of Africa for the purpofe of fale ? 

I have no other reafon.—Slaves are not bred on the Gold Coaft 
for the purpofe of fale, they are fold for crimes. 

What were the external marks of difference amongft the Slaves 
that came from the interior Country, by which you fuppofed they 
were of different tribes ? 

The external marks were the different modes of cutting marks 
on the different parts of the body—fome filing their teeth; and 
above all the different languages they fpoke, not being able to 
underftand one another. 

Does the practice of human facrifices prevail on the Gold 

Coaft ? ... 

It does, and I believe has been pra&ifed from time lmmemo- 


What perfons are facrificed ? 

Slaves in general.—I believe perfons that are born fo, or pur- 
chafed Slaves. 

Are the domeftic Slaves facrificed ? 

If the domeftic Slave has been originally a purchafed Slave, I 
have not a doubt that he might be facrificed j but I do not fpeak 
to it as a faft, having never feen it. 

Upon what occafions are fuch facrifices ufually made ? 

On the death of fome of the great men of that Country—the 
people have an idea that the Manes of the deceafed will not be 
at peace, and that he will be in an uncomfortable fituation in the 
other world, unlefs perfons are fent to wait upon him. 

What become of the Slaves refufed to be purchafed by Euro¬ 
peans ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion pofitively, but I have every rea* 
fon to believe that thofe refufed Slaves are generally fet afide for 
fuch facrifices—I think fo. 


Do 
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Do you know any inftance of a Slave being refufed, and there¬ 
fore deftroyed ? 

I do not recoiled!. 

In what manner are the inhabitants of the Gold Coaft 
clothed ? 

Not at all, comparatively fpeaking, unlefs a yard or two of 
cloth round the waift may be called cloathing. 

In cafe the Slave Trade was abolifhed, what, from your know¬ 
ledge of the Country, do you think would become of the Slaves 
brought to the Coaft: for fale ? 

I do not think our abolition of it here would abolifh the Trade 
there—the Trade, inftead of coming to the Water-fide, would take 
a different courfe, they would be difperfed from the weft: to the 
eaft, and bought by the Moors, Arabs, and different tribes.— 
This is only my opinion that it would be fo. 

Suppofingthe Trade was ftill carried on by the other European 
nations, the Englifh excepted, what would be the probable con- 
fequence of the abolition of it by this country ? 

Thofe other European nations who carried on the Trade would 
fliare among them the number we did not take off. 

Would the confequences of the abolition here be the abolition 
of Slavery in that Country, or tend towards it ? 

There would not be one Slave the lefs on the Gold Coaft of 
Africa. 

Would there be in your opinion one perfon more or lefs con¬ 
victed of crimes there in confequence of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade here ? 

Not one lefs. 

Would the operation of fuch abolition be the transfer of the 
ftuppmg and capital of this country, employed in that Trade, to 
foreign countries ? 

I have no doubt of it. 

Have they any manufactures on the Gold Coaft ? 

Not any of any kind. 

In what manner do they get the clothes thev wear? 

By the Slave Trade moft generally. 

P P 
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Are there any manufactures on any part of the Gold Coaft ? 

None at all. 

Do you mean that they get the clothes from the Europeans 
concerned in the Slave Trade ? 

Yes j from the Slave flapping that refort there. 

Does the Gold Coaft produce any articles of commerce befides 
Slaves ? 

I know of none. 

What are the limits of the Gold Coaft ? 

I believe the extent of the Gold Coaft may be about 400 
miles. 

Defcribe the limits. 

I believe it is underftood from Cape La Hou, or thereabouts, 
down to the River Volta. 

Is any Gold or Ivory to be procured on the Gold Coaft ? 

They are both to be procured there in finall quantities. 

What quantity of Gold might be procured there in the courfe 
of a year ? 

Very little I believe—very little of the production ot that 
country alone—but what Gold is there I prefume is brought 
from the interior parts of the Country, and Ivory the fame. 

In what manner is the Ivory brought down to the Coaft ? 

Generally on Slaves fhoulders—the Slave probably carries a 
tooth upon his fhoulder as he walks down to the water-fide. 

Do you mean that they are brought down on the fhoulders of 

the Slaves bringing down for fale ? 

Yes, I do, as it pays part of the expence of their journey. 

Does the Gold Coaft produce Cotton or Grain for expor¬ 
tation ? 

It produces both, but not for exportation—they fupply the 
fhipping for food of the Slaves when they want it—As for Cot¬ 
ton, it is not cultivated at all in that Country. 

Do you recollect any inftance of any European trying an expe¬ 
riment to cultivate Cotton ? 

6 Yes, 
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Yes, I have heard that the Dutch attempted it; and although 
they took a great deal of pains to bring it to fome kind of per- 
fettion, it dwindled to nothing—the Natives would not take to 
the cultivation. 

Do the Dutch cultivate any now there ? 

Very trifling indeed—I fuppofe hardly enough to make wicks 
for their lamps in their African Settlements. 

Does the Gold Coaft produce Dying Woods ? 

I never faw any there. 

Do you know of any other valuable Woods produced there ? 

I do not know of any valuable Woods, except common Woods, 
fit for gun-carriages and other carpenters ufe. 

From your knowledge of that Country, do you think the Na¬ 
tives could be induced to cultivate Cotton, or any other articles 
for exportation, if the Slave Trade was abolifhed ? 

From the little inclination they feem to have towards the culti¬ 
vation of land, even for their own maintenance, I apprehend they 
would not cultivate the land from any motive of cultivating it to 
produce any articles for exportation. 

Would they peaceably permit Europeans to eftablifli colonies 
in that Country? 

I believe not, fo far from it, that although land is extremely 
plenty in that Country, the European Settlements there are ob¬ 
liged to pay them ground-rent for thofe Settlements—I apprehend 
they would not fell the land. 

Do you think they would be jealous of die Europeans fettling 
there ? 

Yes, I think they would. 

Had the Americans any fliare in this trade when you was in 
Africa ? 

Yes, a great many Americans reforted there, and do now, I be¬ 
lieve, at this time. 

Suppofing the Natives could be prevailed on to cultivate Cotton, 
and other articles, could thofe articles be brought down to the 
Coaft ? 

They muft be brought down by land on people’s heads, there 
is no other way of bringing it. 
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If the bulky articles were brought down to the Sea-fide, would 
it be eafy to put them on board fhip ? 

The landing-places on the Coaft are at the beft but very indif¬ 
ferent—but in fome months particularly, very bad, fuch as June, 
July, and Auguft—from May to Auguft the furf runs high, and 
makes it dangerous even for the Natives to go from the fhoie to 
the fhipping and back again. 

In what manner could a hogfhead of fugar be carried on board 
fhip in thofe four months ? 

I look on it as an impoflibility altogether. 

At what diftance do the fhips lie from the Coaft ? 

In thofe four bad months they lie four miles or more, fome- 
times lefs—in fine weather from two to three miles, that is gene¬ 
rally the diftance. 

Did the Americans carry on the trade more in the latter part 
of your time than before ? 

They carried it on very brifkly till the American war—fince 
then I do not know how they have carried it on. 

During the time you was there did the fhips fail in the day 
or night ? 

I do not recolleft ever feeing one fail in the night—they gene¬ 
rally fail in the morning with the land-wind. 

Is it ufual to make fignals before they leave the Coaft ? 

Yes always. 

For how long before they fail ? 

Sometimes a month. 

What is the objett of thofe fignals ? 

I always underftood it was done for the purpofe of acquainting 
the Natives of their intentions to depart, to give them notice to 
come and receive what might be due to them from the fhip— 
and for them to pay to the Captain what they might owe him— 
This is the motive 1 underftood it is done for—but not having 
been a Captain of a fhip I only fuppofe it is fo. 

Is the fignal fuch as muft be obferved by the people both on 
board and on fhore ? 

Yes, it is—the Captain fires a gun, and loofes his foretop- 

fail. 
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fail, and hoifts an enfign—The topfail continues loofe, and the 
enlign is hoifted every morning till he goes away. 

Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Are not convitted Criminals often fold for the benefit of thofe 
by whom they are tried ? 

I do not recollect an inftance. 

Did not you, in your examination before the Privy Council, 
fay, that in the cafe of Witchcraft the Convicts were fold for the 
benefit of the town at large, but principally for that of the prin¬ 
cipal people of the place ? 

I might fay fo, but I do not recolleft it ; but if I did, I al¬ 
luded to the nine perfons I had before lpoken of, who were part 
of the family of the man who had been condemned for Witchcraft, 
and who were fold at the requeft of the whole town, who received 
the money and goods that had been alked for them, and who I 
fuppofe divided it. 

Whether thePynims or principal people, and the whole town, 
are not the perfons before whom accufations of Witchcraft are 
commonly determined ? 

I Ihould imagine they were; but I never faw a trial of the 
kind. 

What is the meaning of the word you ufed, of their being tried 
by their own clan ? 

I mean by clan a number of Slaves belonging to one man, and 
which he has inherited. 

In general, is juftice well adminiftered in that country ? 

It has every appearance of fairnefs. 

Are not the fmalleft crimes punilhed with Slavery ? 

I have already mentioned the crimes which are punilhed with 
Slavery. 

Is not the fmalleft theft punilhed by the fale of the delin¬ 
quent for the benefit of the perfon from whom the article has 
been ftolen ? 

Certainly. 
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In faying that not one perfon lefs would be convi&ed, though 
the Slave Trade fhould be abolifhed, did you mean abolifhed only 
by this country, or by all the other powers who are now engaged 
in carrying on that trade ? 

I do not think it would leffen the crimes in the leafl, and there¬ 
fore I do not think it would lelfen the punifhment—But this is 
only my opinion. 

Queflion repeated. 

I meant to fay, in general, though it was abolifhed by all the 
European powers. 

What reafon have you had to believe, that Slaves who have been 
refufed have been fet afide for the facrifices ? 

I have heard that fome of thofe Slaves have been fold for that 
purpofe, to thofe people who had thofe cuftoms. 

What is the motive for thofe facrifices ? 

It is done from a motive of religion 1 believe. 

Whether a man’s own Slaves are not fometimes facrificed at his 
death ? 

It happens fometimes that when a great man dies, a favourite 
Slave Girl, and a confidential Slave Boy, who takes care of his 
keys, &c. are facrificed with him, in order to attend him in the 
next world. 

Do you conceive it is not imagined in that Country that fuch 
•facrifices are neceflary to the comfort of the deceafed ? 

They think that it is a duty incumbent upon them fo to do. 

If therefore the refufed Slaves were not purchafed for this pur¬ 
pofe, would not their place be fupplied by thefe Slaves, the pro¬ 
perty of the deceafed ? 

I have not a doubt but that they would. 

Are not the Slaves refufed by our Traders often purchafed by 
the Dutch or Danes ? 

Yes, I believe they generally do buy inferior Slaves in point of 
quality. 

Do you conceive that Slaves become fo in the interior Country 
in the fame manner as they do on the Coaft ? 

I cannot fpeak to that part. 
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May not Slaves in the interior Country become fo for ads of 
delinquency ? 

I dare fay they may—I dare fay their laws may tend fomething 
to a fimilanty, but 1 am entirely unacquainted with it. 

Have you any reafon to believe that the proportion of Slaves 
fold from the families where they have been bred is greater, in the 
interior country, than it is on the coaft ? 

I believe I have already faid that Slaves were not bred on the 
Gold Coaft for fale, and therefore I ftiould imagine the number of 
Slaves brought from the interior parts muft far exceed any thing 
of the kind on the Gold Coaft. 

Do you know whether Slaves are bred in the interior parts of 
the country for fale ? 

I do not know that it is fo—but I conjedure fo. 

What is the reafon for your conjecturing fo ? 

I faid before that during the fourteen years I was in Africa there 
was no war, therefore as thefe Slaves came down to be fold, and 
not underftanding that they were prifoners of war, I prefumed 
they muft have been fold either by their having been bred Slaves, 
or from crimes they had committed. 

During the fourteen years you was in Africa was there any war 
on the Gold Coaft ? 

Not that I recollecl. 

Why did you conceive that a proportion of the fupply from the 
interior countries muft confift of perfons bred for fale, becaufe 
probably not prifoners of war—when, in fpeaking of the Gold 
Coaft, you fay, that you know there were no wars, and yet 
that no part of the fupply confifted of Slaves bred for fale ? 

Becaule moft of the Slaves that were purchafed on the Gold 
Coaft were criminals beyond a doubt. 

What reafon had you to believe that a larger proportion of the 
Coaft Slaves were criminals than of thofe brought from the in¬ 
terior Country ? 

I cannot fpeak as to that particular—I fpeak of the fad I know 
on the Gold Coaft—but I believe that as a matter of opinion 
only but what I afiert about the Gold Coaft 1 fpeak from know¬ 
ledge of the fad. 


What 
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What reafon then have you for believing that with refnect to 
the inteiior Country, which reafon does not equally apply to the 
Gold Coaft ? 

I can only fay I know nothing of the interior parts of the Coun¬ 
try, and that I knew perfectly well the Gold Coaft, and therefore 
to that I can (peak. 


The queftion is not why you believe none of the Slaves fold on 
the Gold Coaft were Slaves bred for file—but it is, why you dated 
that a proportion of thofe brought from the interior Country 
were of this defcription—having faid that you knew of no wars ex- 
ifting on the Gold Coaft, and could only guefs or (peak doubt¬ 
fully of there being none in the interior Country ? 

From the very reafon, their not being prifoners of war, they 
mull either be born or bred for Slaves, or be fold for crimes—as 
there is no other fource of Slavery that I know of. 


What ground have you then to believe that any Slaves are bred 
for fale in the interior Country ? 

I have no ground, but it is matter of opinion with refpeCt to 
the interior parts—with refpeCt to the Gold Coaft I (peak from 
knowledge. 

What is the temper and difpofition of the Inhabitants on the 
Gold Coaft f 

As to their temper, they are a vindictive kind of people amongft 
one another—revengeful—much addicted to theft—that is their 
general character. 

May not Slaves convicted of crimes, and liable to be fold for 
the benefit of the party aggrieved, be fometimes redeemed by of¬ 
fering a compenfation ? 

If they have friends to advance the value of the Slave who has 
forfeited his liberty, I believe they are generally allowed to redeem - 
themfelves. 

Whether the victims have been obferved to be extremely de- 
jeCted, when about to be offered up to the Manes of the de- 
ceafed ? 

Having never feen a facrifice of the kind, I cannot (peak to 
that. 

Have you not feen perfons, who were to be the victims on tliefi: 
occafions, parading about previous to the facrifice ? 

o I have 
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I have feen them at a diftance, drefled, and dancing about—and 
fo far from appearing forrowful by their geftures, they appeared 
quite othcrwiie ; but being at a diftance 1 cannot fay whether 
they were plealed or forrowful. 

If they were pleafed, did not you fuppofe that to refult from 
the fuperftitious notion that they were about to attend their de- 
• ceafed M after ? 

Certainly \ think that might have been the caufe—and I have 
no doubt that niuft have been the reafon. 

Is the Gold Coaft a fertile country ? 

It is by no means fertile, as the foil is very rocky. 

What are its chief productions ? 

I believe Corn is the chief produce (Indian Corn) that is of 
any confequence. 

Does not the foil feem adapted to other articles, if there was 
fufficient encouragement to cultivate them—and what would 
thofe articles be ? 

I have feen the Natives now and then cultivate a little Sugar 
Canes, if it may be called cultivation—they juft throw it into 
the earth without any kind of cultivation—but it may be reared 
in that Country—Cotton grows in that Country—I believe thofe 
are the only articles I can fpeak to. 

Do you mean that the foil there is adapted to the Cane and to 
Cotton ? 

I have feen them grow there. 


Does it feem difpofed to no other fpecies of produce ? 

I have never feen any thing elle. 

Does not Indigo and Dying Woods grow Ipontaneoufly in that 
Country ? J 

I have feen fomething called by the name of Indigo—but whe¬ 
ther it was fo or not I am no judge, for I never faw the plant 
—as for Dying Wood, I never faw any on the Gold Coaft. 


Whether you recollect, in your Evidence before the Prn 
Council, to have ftated in fubftance that Sugar, Indigo, Cottoi 
and Dying Wood grow there already fpontaneoufly ? 

As to Dying Woods I cannot charge my memory with tha 
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I never faw any but what came from fome other parts of Africa, 
and not the growth of the Gold Coaft. 

Is the Gold Coaft a populous Country ? 

Yes—very populous. 

Are there not confiderable towns there ? 

Yes—a good many. 

Whence are thofe towns fupplied with provifions ? 

From the back parts of the Country. 

Do you mean the parts of the Country immediately contiguous 
to the towns, or from great diftances ? 

I have already faid that the Gold Coaft in general is a rocky 
fQil,»and therefore would not admit of fuch cultivation, and the 
Natives are obliged to go a good way inland to fetch the Corn, 
which they bring down on their heads in bafkets; others make ufe 
of canoes, and bring thefe things by water from fome other parts 
of the Coaft.—That is the mode of their being fupplied. 

Stating the extent of the Gold Coaft to be 400 miles, where.do 
fhe Natives who live at a diftance from either extremity of it fetch 
their provifions or are fupplied with them ? 

They fetch their provifions from the inland parts behind them, 
in bafkets as I have ftated on their heads, or in canoes by water, 
—They are fometimes obliged to go thirty or forty miles by 
yvater on the Coaft to fetch Corn and Yams. 

Stating the extent of the coaft to be 4 00 miles, how can the in¬ 
habitants of the central parts be fupplied with provifions by going 
in canoes only thirty or forty miles ? 

When 1 faid they were obliged to go thirty or forty miles to 
fetch Corn and Yams, I meant thereby to fliew, that although the 
Country was cultivated behind thofe towns, to fome diftance as I 
fuppofe, yet that the foil was not already produdlive for the main¬ 
tenance of the inhabitants. 

' Then is the Committee to underftand that the thirty or forty, 
miles is not on the Coaft but up the Country ? 

How can it be,- when I mention canoes, which muft go on the 
water ? 

j Do they go along the Coaft, or up the Country > 

Along the Coaft, no doubt. 
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From what diftance do you fuppofe they fetch their food from 
behind them ? 

I do not know—but very often, when I have been under the 
neceflity to purchafe provifions from them, they have brought Corn 
to me from the diftance of five, fix, or feven miles—which they 
bring, as I faid before, on their heads in bafkets. 

Is the Committee then to underftand that the Natives on the 
Coaft fetch their Corn from no greater diftance than five, fix, or 
feven miles, for the fupplying thofe populous diftritts ? 

I cannot fpeak pofitively to the diftance—it may be greater—it 
may be thirty miles inland for what I know. 

Do you fuppofe that the Corn is cultivated by the Slaves of the 
perfon for whofe benefit it is fold ? 

They have no idea of cultivation at all—The method of making 
a plantation in that Country is, after having picked out the foot 
which they intend for this plantation, to cut down all the fmall 
and green trees that are upon it, without grubbing or giving them- 
felves the trouble to root them up—they fuffer thofe bufhes and 
fmall trees to dry in the fun—when they are fufficiently dry they 
fet fire to them—the allies remaining on the ground, they throw 
the Corn promifcuoufly on the allies, without digging the ground, 
01 any thing of that lort, and they truft to futurity for its coming 


: Do you mean that this is the mode of cultivation in the in¬ 
tenor parts of the Country, or on the Coaft only ? 

I Ipeak from ocular demonftration on the Gold Coaft. 

By whom are the trees cut down and burnt, in the manner you 
have delcnbed ? 1 

By the perfon who has a mind to rear the Corn—if he has 
Slaves they help him; if not, he and his family do it. 

Are famines frequent in that Country ? 

Yes—I have known Indian Com exceedingly fcarce indeed* 

Are the Canoe-men on the Gold Coaft Neo-roes ? 

All Negroes. 0 

Do not the Natives fometimes work in the fhips of the Eu- 
ropeans? r u 

I believe it never happened, but when from ficknefs or other 
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^caufcs they are obliged to employ' them—they do on thofe occa- 
fions; but they are otten employed in boats on the Coaft, in or¬ 
der to fave the Teamen in the (hips. 

Have not Tome of the Natives a confiderable number of Slaves 
in that country ? 

Some of them have, as I faid before—it is the number of the 
Slaves that enhances the confequence of the man. 

In what fervices are they employed ? 

I cannot pofitively fay in what they are employed—it depends, 
I fuppofe, on the will of the mafter. 

If it were not for the barrennefs of the foil, might they not 
be advantageoufly employed in the cultivation of Cotton and other 
articles ? 

I have already faid that the Dutch attempted the cultivation of 
Cotton; and in order to induce the Natives to follow their ex¬ 
ample, they had a number of their own Slaves on this Cotton 
Plantation, and they invited a number of Free Natives to come 
and a flirt thofe Slaves, hoping in time, I fuppofe, that the Na¬ 
tives would take a liking to the cultivation of Cotton; but in- 
ftead of that, the Natives, fo far from afiifting, they never gave 
themfelves any trouble about it, and the plantations dwindled 
away to nothing. 

Did not the Dutch continue to carry on the Slave Trade at the 
fame time that they tried this experiment of inducing the Natives 
to cultivate Cotton ? 

At this part of the Coaft where this Plantation was attempted 
there is very little Slave Trade—the trade there chiefly confifts of 
Gold and Ivory. 

How is the Ivory brought down to that part of the Coaft? 

By Black Traders. 

In what manner ? 

On their fhoulders—either with people that come with them 
to fetch their goods back again, or, if they have Slaves to fell, 
on the fhoulders of the Slaves.—I would beg leave to remaik, 
at the fame time that I faid the trade for Gold there was the chief 
trade, they are obliged to bring down a number of people to carry 
back the goods fo purchafed with that Gold ; and therefore, when 
they have no Slaves to fell, thofe people that are to carry the 
goods back again bring down the Ivory to the market. 
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If any articles of produce could be found, which notwith- 
ftanding the natural barrennefs of the Coaft might be produced 
in confiderable quantities, might it not be hoped that a defire of 
being fupplied with European manufactures would induce the 
cultivation of thole articles ? 

I have already faid the. natural indolence of the Natives is a 
total bar to any induftry whatever. 

Is the Gold and Ivory brought down to the Coaft from any 
confiderable diftance ? 

I do not know the diftance—I have heard tliem talk of the 
Gold Mines being a great way inland, how far I cannot fay—and 
1 have every reaion to believe the Teeth that are brought to the 
Gold Coaft are brought a good way from the interior country. 

Have they plenty of iron tools in that country ? 

They have none, or few, but what are imported from Europe. 

m r%n r , -j j 1 <., r . 'fii "j v . 1 

Are thofe few made from Native Iron, or from Bar Iron im¬ 
ported from Europe ? 

What tools I have feen were made of Bar Iron imported from 
Europe; but when I fpeak of tools, I mean to be underftood a 
kind of Hoe—I do not know whether they can make a Hatchet 
in that Country. 

Are thole Hoes, be they made how they may, in plenty ? 

No, not at all—they cannot be plentiful, becaufe the cultiva¬ 
tion is not great.—They are obliged to have Hoes when they 
cultivate Yams. 

Of what clafs of the people are the perfons ufually accufed of 
Witchcraft ? 

I do not know they are of any particular clafs. 

Do you know whether any perfons of the higher clafles of 
fociety are ever accufed of Witchcraft ? 

I dare fay they may be accufed of it, as well as thofe of an in¬ 
ferior order. 

— 

Do you know whether in point of fatt any fuch perfons ever 
are fo accufed ? 

I never faw an inftance that came within my own knowledge of 
a perfon being convidled of Witchcraft, but that family which 1 
have already mentioned, and they were neither of the fuperior 
clafs nor inferior clafs of people. 

Sf 
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If one of a family is accufed of Witchcraft, are any others of the 
fame family confidered as principals ? 

They are fo much fo that the whole family are always extir¬ 
pated, without regard to perfons.—I mean to fay, that no favour is 
fhewn to any one of the family. 

Are then fuch other perfons confidered as a&ually guilty, or are 
they punilhed merely as belonging to the guilty perfon ? 

I apprehend the fear of the family being all concerned in Witch¬ 
craft is the reafon they are all extirpated. 

Were the fale of Slaves prevented, would perfons convi£ted of 
Witchcraft be facrificed? 

Certainly. 

Would the innocent relations of a perfon convi&ed of Witch¬ 
craft be facrificed ? 

Yes—I am certain they would. 

Why do you believe fo ? 

Becaufe it is a cafe which has happened within my knowledge 
whilft I commanded at the fort of Anamaboe.—A woman who 
was accufed of V/itchcraft, or the wife of a man accufed of 
Witchcraft was brought to me (file was very old) to purchafe. 
—I did not know then if I refufed to purchafe her that (he 
would be put to death, I therefore refufed her.—She went away 
with the perfons who brought her; and upon being informed by 
one cf my fervants that it was the intent of the people in town to 
cut her head off, I fent a mefienger immediately after thole people, 
to fay I would take the woman, and give them fomething for her, 
rather than Ihe Ihould lofe her life; but unfortunately my mefienger 
arrived five minutes too late, and her head was off her fhoulders* 

Are the Slaves made in war ever incorporated into the nation 
which has taken them ? 

I do not know I ever bought a Slave that had been a prifoner of 
war, and therefore cannot fpeak to that fubjefh 

Are you at prefent engaged in the Slave Trade ? 

I am. 

Can you form any idea of the total population of the Gold 
Coaft ? 

I cannot. 
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Did you hear of women being fent out by men, who either 
were or pretended to be their hulbands, to feduce men, whom they 
afterwards accufed of adultery ? 

In order to anfwer this queftion I muft, in the firft place, in¬ 
form the Committee, that upon the Gold Coaft the men of confe- 
quence generally have a number of wives, fome more, fome lefs— 
fometimes twenty, two dozen, three dozen—I have not a doubt 
but many of thefe women may go out and entrap the unwary—I 
dare lay it is as common on the Coaft as it may be here in Lon¬ 
don—there is only this difference, that in Africa it is attended 
with the lofs of liberty. 

Have you not reafon to believe that they are fometimes fent out 
by their chiefs (their hulbands) for the purpofe of entrapping 
men ? 

I do not believe it is done—there may be fome abandoned cha- 
rafters, but I do not believe it is ufual. 

Then do you mean to fay it is not fometimes the cafe ? 

I can neither afiert nor deny it—it is not a fa£t that has come 
within my knowledge. 

When there has been a deficiency of Haves on the Coaft brought 
from the interior Country, did you hear it at the time imptited to 
the exiftence of wars ? 

I have been told fo—but I did not hear of a war while I was in 
Africa—I have been told that wars put a ftop to the trade. 

Do you recollect that fuch occafional fcarcities have ever been 
fucceeded by a more than ordinary plenty ? 

I cannot fay that while I was on the Coaft there was a icarcity— 
the quantity was nearly equal during the whole time I was on the 
Coaft. 

While the fhips are flaving on the Coaft, are there many Black 
Brokers in the Ihip at once ? 

Yes; there are three, four, five, or fix, according to thefizeof 
the Ihip. 

Do they all ufually remain on board till the (hip fails ? 

They attend on the Ihip trom the day of her arrival to the day 
of her departure—they are paid fo much pet day, or in fome 
other manner. 

Does. 
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Does the European Trader ever enquire of the Black Broker in 
what manner his Slaves are procured ? 

I believe he very feldom makes the enquiry—the Slaves being 
brought on board in canoes, they know that the Slave is fairly 
brought, and therefore they give themfelves no further trouble 
about it. 

At which of the Dutch fa&ories was the cultivation of cotton 
attempted ? 

At the fort called Axim. 

To what extent was that attempt made ? 

I cannot fpeak as to the extent of the cultivation j but it was 
pretty confiderable. 

Does the difficulty of landing on the Gold Coaft exift through¬ 
out the year ? 

There is more or lefs difficulty throughout the year—the land¬ 
ings generally are very bad. 

Whereabouts is the burthen or fize of the largeft canoe em¬ 
ployed on that coaft ? 

The largeft canoe I have feen employed was one paddled by 
twenty-one Blacks—and I believe I have feen only two of that 
defcription during the fourteen years 1 was in Africa—I cannot 
fpeak as to the burthen. 

Might not fugar be as eafily packed in fmall calks as in hogf- 
heads ? 

I know nothing of the procefs of packing or unpacking of 
fugar—therefore am no judge. - 

Do you know the fize of a hogfhead of fugar ? 

I have feen them on the quays, but cannot fay exaflly what 
was the fize. 

Do you not think that it would be very poffible to convey a 
barrel of fugar, of a fize much inferior to a hoglhead, from the 
Coaft to a veffel lying off for the purpofe of trade ? 

No doubt, the calk of the fize of a common water-calk, filled 
with fugar, might be carried on board in the fame manner as the 
water itfelf is. 

In what manner are the five forts, of which you were gover¬ 
nor, fortified? 

* The 
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The Fort of Anamaboe, the principal fort of trade, is a 
fquare fort. 

Then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 

i , 

And being again called in. 

The Witnefs was afked. 

Are there not cannon mounted on all thofe forts ? 

Certainly, elle they would be of no ufe. 

Do you know in what manner thefe cannon were conveyed on 
fhore? 

I have feen fome conveyed on fhore on I believe it is called a 
Cattamaran.—I believe there were four or fix 42-pounders lent 
from England—they were about a month in landing them on 
this Cattamaran, with all afliltance they could get from on fhore 
and the fhip too. 

What is the weight of a 42-pounder ? 

I cannot fay. 

Is there not a blackfmith’s fhop in the Caftle Yard at Cape 
Coaft Caftle? 

Yes, there is. 

Who work there ? 

The Slaves belonging to the Company. 

What kind of work do they perform ? 

That which belongs to the profeflion of a blackfmith—making 
hinges, &c. 

Do they not do heavy work ? 

I do not know what is meant by heavy work. 

Do they not work up large bar-iron into a variety of tools and 
implements ? 

Common bar-iron they do. 

You have ftated that facrifices take place on the death of confi- 
derable perfons, and that they regard it as a religious duty to the 
Manes of the deceafed—do they make human facrifices on any 
other occafion ? 

1 believe not, on the Gold Coaft. 
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Are the facrifices on thofe occafions which you mentioned 

numerous ? r , 

]t depends entirely on the rank and condition of the perlon who 

is the object of the faciifice. 

Do they facrifice any other befides his confidential Slaves ? 

Certainly they do—it depends entirely on the number they 
mean to facrifice to add to the confidential Slaves any number 
they think proper. 

Is it in your power to give any idea of the number to which 
thefe facrifices may extend annually in that diftii£t of which you 
fpeak ? 

I cannot fay any thing about the numbers. 

Are you at all acquainted with the average number of Slaves 
annually exported from the whole Coaft of Africa to the different 
European Settlements ? 

It is impoffible for me to fay, never having been in any other 
part but the Gold Coaft. 

If the demand for Slaves on the Gold Coaft were greater do you 
apprehend a larger number could be fumiflied ? 

I have found that upon the Gold Coaft, when there was a great 
number of fhips there, they have not gone off fo quick with 
their cargo as they would have done if there had been a lefs 
number—from which I apprehend if the demand was increafed, 
unlefs they came from fome other part, there would be ftill nearly 
the fame number. 

Do you apprehend that if there was no market for Slaves on 
the Gold Coaft, Thefts of the fmalleft deferiptipn would be pu~ 
niftied with death ? 

No_I do not apprehend Thefts would be punilhed with 

death—they would be fold for Slaves to fome of the inland 
tribes. 

Do any of the inland tribes now come down to the Gold Coaft 
for the purpofe of buying Slaves ? 

No, becaufe they cannot afford to give the price; nor can they 
give the goods the Natives want for them. 

Mention the comparative number of the Slaves Ibid off the Gold 
Coaft, of thofe which belong to that Country, and of thofe which 

are brought from the interior Country ? 

, I believe 
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I believe I have already anfwered that—I believe it is about 
one-third belonging to the Gold Coaft, but I cannot be ac¬ 
curate. 

If the Europeans were to attempt to extend the cultivation of 
Cotton, Indigo, or Sugar, 6r any produce congenial to the foil of 
the Country, could they carry it on by any other means than by 
the purcliafe of Slaves ? 

They certainly could never carry it on by themfelves, and there¬ 
fore I am of opinion they muft employ Slaves. 

Was it the general prevailing opinion on the Coaft that Slaves 
brought from the interior Country were bred Slaves, and not 
Convifts ? 

I do not know what the opinion on the Coaft may be, but it is 
my opinion they are both. 

Was it the head of the family you bought who was tried and 
convicted of Witchcraft ? 

The perfon convidled of courfe was executed, he had his head 
cut off—his father, mother, two wives, and his fifter and three 
children, which were all that remained of the family, were fold 
to me, on condition that they Ihould never return to that country 
again. 

Did you ever hear of the difeafe called the Locked Taw on the 
Coaft of Africa ? 

No—I never heard of fuch a diforder. 

Do you believe that female Slaves could be procured on the 
Gold Coaft in numbers equal to male Slaves ? 

I think not. 

Why do you think fo ? 

Becaufe every man of the leaft independency keeps two or 
three wives, or as many as he likes, and thefe women do all the 
drudgery of fetching water and provifions—they very feldom 
work in the field, but they bring in the corn, and fetch water. 

Did you ever know of an infurreaion on board of a Slave (hip 
on the Coaft of Africa, where the Slaves overcame the crew, and 
got back to ftiore ? 

I have heard of fuch a thing, but never faw it. 


Did 





Did you hear what became of thofe Slaves who fo got back ? 

I fancy they were all taken up again by the Natives on fhore, 
and re-fold. 

Do you believe that the communication which the Africans 
on the Sea Coaft have had with Europeans, has tended to give 
them a more equitable government than they would otherwife 
have had? 

It has had fome little effett on their outward appearance and 
manner; but as to government or morals, or any thing of that 
fort, I believe they are exactly in the fame ftate now as they were 
fome centuries ago. 

Do you underftand that the mode of trial which you have de- 
fcribed has obtained on the Sea Coaft of Africa for a great length 

of time ? . . 

I believe, from the tradition of the Natives, it has exifted from 

time immemorial. 

What cattle have they on the Gold Coaft ? 

No cattle of burthen—very few Bulls and Cows—I might fay 
none, for it is a luxury to pofiefs any. 

Have the Europeans any gardens or plantations on the Gold 
Coaft? 

They have gardens to raife fuch vegetables as they may want 
for their own ufe, which they are at a great deal of trouble to 
cultivate. 

What creates that great trouble? 

The amazing heat and drynefs of the foil, which makes it ne- 
cefiary to pay a great deal of attention to the plants. 

Did you fee any Africans fettled on the Gold Coaft, who had 
before been fettled in Europe, or the Weft Indies ? 

Yes_I have feen a good many free Blacks return that had taken 

their pafiage from Africa to the Weft Indies, and from the Weft 
Indies to London. 

What courfe of life did they follow after their return ? 

For the firft month they were very proud to fhew themfelves 
to all their friends and relations in their European drefs, and 
cot drunk with them as often as they poflibly could—then they 
cot tired of their clothing, which they found too warm for them 
5 —they 
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—they then took to the two yards of cloth round their middle, 
and walked about naked like the reft of them. 

Have you ever enquired or afked of the perfons of the family 
that you purchafed what is the nature of the proofs that had been 
required to convift the principal of the family of Witchcraft ? 

That queftion has been afked and anfwered before, that I never 
faw a trial of the kind—I never afked the perfons any thing about 
it—but from the circumftance of the whole town attending their 
going off the Beach when they were fo condemned, I prefume 
they would not have fuffered them to depart fo publickly if they 
had not conceived they had had a fair trial. 

Was you ever prefent at the trial of any perfons convi&ed of 
any offences, for which they were afterwards fold for Slaves ? 

No, never—it was not my bufinefs to attend fuch trial. 

Have you not faid that the whole town participated in the 
profit arifing from the fale of thofe perfons condemned for 
* Witchcraft ? 

In this in fiance it might be fo, becaufe I fancy that this was 
a particular cafe, but in general I believe it is not fo. 

Wherein confifted the peculiarity of this inftance ? 

Becaufe a number of people in that town had died from caufes 
unknown, and it was laid to this man’s charge. 

Was not this the only inftance of a condemnation for Witch¬ 
craft you ever knew ? 

That is the only one I had ocular demonftration of. 

Does it frequently happen that the largeft canoes, which you 
have defcribed, are overfet going off through the furf, and com¬ 
ing in ? 

I have generally obferved that the large canoes are more eafily 
overfet than the linall ones.—As to the twenty-one-hand canoes, 
I before obferved I never faw but two, and thofe I never faw 
overfet. 

Does not the furf frequently break in upon thofe large canoes, 
fo as to deftroy or damage any goods they may have on board ? 

Certainly. 

Do you believe it pra&icable that either fugar or felt, or any 
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commodity that is liable to melt, can be brought off or carried 
on fhore in the craft that is ufed on that Coaft ? 

No, not as long as the coaft of Africa exifts, I am fure. 

If fugar were embarked in calks, do you conceive they would 
be injured by the furf ? 

If they were tight calks, fo as to be impenetrable to the water, 
I have no doubt but fugar might be carried through any furf. 

Do you know the kind of calks in which fugar is embarked 
from the Weft Indies ? 

I never had any thing to do dire6tly or indirectly with fugar— 
I have already faid fo. 

Do you think that in fuch calks as you have feen on the quays 
the fugar could go fafe through the furf ? 

There never was, I think, a canoe on the Gold Coaft capable 
of taking in a hoglhead of fugar, fuch as I have feen on the 
quays. 

In what manner is the Corn, and other Provilions, carried from 
the Ihore to the Ihips ? 

Corn, the chief article, is generally carried on board in tight 
puncheons, well trimmed—Iron-bound calks—that in cafe of 
being overfet, which is often the cafe with canoes, that they might 
not be damaged. 

% 

Are not the fame canoes equally well adapted to the carriage of 
fugar, indigo, or any other commodity ? 

Ceitainly I think the fugar will be as dry in fuch calks as the 
corn. 

Whether fugar or indigo are commodities as valuable and as 
well able to bear the expence of fuch a package, as Indian Corn ? 

As to the expence it is none—the calks belong to the Ihip; 
they are water-calks. 

Do you coniine your information to Cape Coaft, or do you 
Ipeak to the whole Coaft ? 

The whole Gold Coaft. 

Are there no landing-places on the Gold Coaft where the canoes 
do not come through a great furf? 

I know of none where there is not a furf more or lefs dangerous. 
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Was you ever at Dixcove ? 

I commanded upwards of two years as Chief of that fort. 

Did you ever fee a King’s fhip’s boat on Ihore there ? 

Yes, I faw one there once. 

Could one of thofe boats land at Cape Coaft ? 

No. r 

Do they not ufe fugar on the coaft of Guinea? 

Yes. 

How is it landed ? 

Generally landed in tight puncheons. 

You mean all forts of fugar? 

They generally ufe loaf fugar—fine fugar. 

Which is the greater rifk, the going on fhore, or the coming 
off bringing a cargo ? ° 

The coming off fhore is certainly the greateft danger j and 
where a canoe is overfet once going afhore, it is overfet ten 
times at leaft in going off from the fhore. . 

Did you ever know ten canoes overfet all the time you was at 
Dixcove ? 

I believe, befides my own, there was not above one or two 
canoes belonging to the people of the town—When I fpeak of 
ten to one, J fpeak of the average of the Coaft all along, good, 
bad, and indifferent. 

Do not the King’s (hips wood and water off Cape tJoaft ? 

Yes. 

In what is it brought on board ? 

In canoes from the fhore. 

Is it cuftomary for thofe canoes to be overfet ? 

Very often at fome feafbns. 

Do you mean carrying off the wood and water to the King’s 
mips ? ° 

I cannot fay they are more particularly overfet then than at 
any other time. 


Will 
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Will you fpecify any inftance where any fuch boat was overfet ? 

I cannot fpecify any particular occafion, and a good caufe why, 
becaufe the King’s lhips, while I was in Africa, had generally 
contrived to come there in the fine feafon, when the fea was very 
fmooth, and there was very little furf—which is not the cafe at 
other times from May to the latter end of Auguft. 


Is there any wood to be got on the Coaft of Guinea fit to fplit 
into flaves to make tight calks of? 

I do not believe there is. 

Was not the Fort of £namaboe built by an Engineer fent 
out under the dire&ion of the Board of Oidnance ? t 

I have been told fo j and it is the beft built Fort in Africa, 
without any exception. 


Do you fuppofe the abolition of the Slave Trade by Great Britain 
would make any material alteration in the criminal law of that 


Country ? , _ 

I faid before I thought the punimment could be the lame. 


Do you know what ule the Arabs and Moors make of the Slaves 

they purchafe ? . „ , c 

I do not know—but I believe it is a traffic they carry on for 

their own benefit. 

And then the Witnefs was direfted to withdraw. 
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JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

He has been in various capacities for fome time paft on the Gold 
Coaft of Africa. 

How long did you refide on the Gold Coaft ? 

Ever fince the year 1778 to the 30th of January laft, 1789. 

Did you refide in different parts of that Coaft ? 

Only three parts—Cape Coaft Caftle, Tantum, and Accra. 

In what capacity ? 

When I arrived firft on the Coaft, I took the command of the 
Company’s troops there—after that I became a fa&or for the 
Company—then fecond of Accra—and after that fecond of Tan¬ 
tum—and laftly Governor of Tantum. 

Did you confine yourfelf to the forts, or go into the country 
to any diftance ? 

Entirely to the forts, except in palling from one to the 
other. 


What are the diftances between the forts from one to the 
other ? 

Cape Coaft is forty miles from Tantum, and from Cape Coaft 
to Accra between eighty and ninety miles; it may be more from 
Cape Coaft to Accra—ninety, or thereabouts. 

Did you underftand the language of the country ? 

1 did not fpeak it; but I comprehended moft of what I heard 
from the Natives of the Fantee language. 

Did you become acquainted with the manner in which perfons 
became Slaves in that country ? 

In part I have—they come under various defcriptions, and are 
principally Convidts.—There are others made Slaves from an 
impropriety of condudt in their family, I allude to Gaming—and 
others for Witchcraft. 

Do you confider perfons made Slaves for Debt as coming under 
the defci iption of Convidts, or a different clals ? 

By no means as coming under the defcription of Convidts; but 
I conceive when the debt is incurred under -the head of Gaming, 
it then produces many Slaves. 
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Do perfons enter into a ftate of Slavery in confequence of 

No doubt ; having not wherewith to pay, they are feized and 
made Slaves of by their creditors. 


Do you know whether any are made Slaves in confequence of 
being taken priloners in war ? 

I cannot fay I do—I have not heard of many wars on the 
Coaft during my refidence there. 

Were there any wars on the Gold Coaft during the eleven years 

you refided there ? T • r j*/r «. 

I have feen a kind of war among the Natives of different 

towns, but not of any duration—who have fought among them- 

felves but it has been foon determined. 


In what number did they meet ? 

Between three and four thoufand of them all togethei. 

Did fuch meeting produce many Slaves ? 

None at all. 

Can you fay in what manner perfons made Slaves for ciimes 

WC Theyare in general tried by the Pynims or Elders of each 
town or diftridt where the crime is committed. 


Is the trial open ? . , . . n . 

It is generally, I believe always, carried on in the open ltieet, 

or in a large place open to every one who chofe to go theie. 

Do the Judges receive any benefit from their convi&ion ? 

I apprehend not—as far as comes within my own knowledge I 

believe not. 


For whofe benefit are they fold as Slaves ? 

1 believe it is for the benefit of thofe perfons againft whom the 
offence is committed. 


Do you include the offence of Witchcraft in this account of 
tie trial for offences ? • 

Not generally—but in one particular inftance I remember to 
ia ve feen a fimilar fort of trial for Witchcraft, which happened 
t Tantum, about sight months ago.—A man was brought into 
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the ftreet, and offered for fale—he was a man of fbme confide- 
ration in the town.—After the Pynims had fet on his trial, un.’er 
the Palaver-tree, and they had condemned him, they brought h m 
into the fort for file—but being an old min, and from a former 
acquaintance with him, being fenfible that he was a great villain^ 
1 retufed to have any thing to do with him—he was accordingly 
taken to Lagoo, a place dependent on Tantum, and fold there. 

Does a conviction for this crime involve in it other perfons 
befides the pei fon a&ually accufed of the crime ? 

It generally involves the whole family. 

Are they a fuperftitious people ? 

Very much fo. 

Does the_belief of the exiftence of Witchcraft prevail much in 
the Country ? 

It no doubt does: but I am led to believe that it oftentimes 
means poifon. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were direCfed 
to withdraw. 

To report a Progrefs, &c. 




Veneris , 12° die Junii 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was 
referred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnelfes examined, 
JEROME BARN. WEUVES, Efqj 
JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire. 
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Luna', 1 5 0 diejunii 1789 . 


COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe to conlider further 
of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, complained of 
in the feveral Petitions which were prefented to the 
Houfe in the laft Seflion of Parliament, relative to the 
State of the African Slave Trade* 


(^Ounfel called in. 

The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in 
their Evidence ; and 

JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire, was again called in. 

Are you at prefent concerned with the African Trade, or at all 
connected with it ? 

Not at all. 

Did you, during your refidence in that country, acquire any 
knowledge of the governments there ? 

In fome degree 1 have. 

Will you defcribe the forms of government you was any ways 
acquainted with ? 

All perfons who are deemed offenders, are generally brought 
before the Pynims of any town or diftriCt in which they refide. 
Perfons appear to make good the charge againft the delinquent, 
and, upon full conviction, they are adjudged to punilhment. 

Y y Does 
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Does this practice extend far inland, or is it confined to the 
Gold Cotft? 

I have heard that offenders inland are tried in a fimilar manner, 
but I can nor fpeak to any thing but what 1 have feen or know 
on the Coaft. 

Have you any knowledge, or have you received good informa¬ 
tion, of the government of the interior parrs of the country i 

I cannot fpeak to that queftion, having no knowledge of the 
interior parts of the country. 

Were wars fiequent on the Coaft during your refidence there ? 

I never heard of any, excepting what 1 have defcribed the laft 
time i was at this Bar, between the inhabitants of Cape Coafl 
Town—one diftricl againft the other;— but I lhould apprehend, 
that if wars were frequent, from my long refidence in that coun¬ 
try I fhould have been made acquainted with the circumftance, 
which I never have been. 

Can you fay, whether the number of perfons made Slaves, in 
confequence of capture in w'ar, bear any, and w'hat, proportion 
to the number of perfons made Slaves on other accounts ? 

I have already faid, that 1 have not heard of wars being fre¬ 
quent in Africa, I cannot therefore conceive that any very great 
number of the Slaves fold off that Coaft were priloners of war, 
though I am led to believe fome are. 

Have you any reafon to believe that wars are made for the pur- 
pofe of making Slaves ? 

As far as the queftion extends to the Whites, I am fure they 
are not: with refpett to the Blacks, I believe there are wars 
among them at times (though I am not juftified in faying it from 
my own knowledge) and this may produce lome Slaves.—The 
Blacks are naturally a turbulent unquiet people, and thence it is 
I take my opinion. 

Did you ever know any Europeans affift in fomenting war 
amongft the Africans i 

I never did—on the contrary, 1 know that Europeans have fre¬ 
quently been affifting in fettling their pdavers of quarrels and 
difpute, which otherwife might have had bad confequences. 

Did you ever know villages pillaged for the purpofe of making 
Slaves ? • 
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I never heard of fuch a thing, I ihould think it impraflicable— 
particularly by the Whites. 

Did you ever know Europeans privately fteal perfons for making 
Slaves—what we call kidnapping? 

I never heaid of fuch a thing, nor do I conceive that fuch a 
thing ever exifted on the Coaft. 

Is the method of carrying on the trade in Slaves, between the 
Euiopeans and the Natives, fuch as would dil’cover and brin 0- to 
light fuch a praftice if it prevailed there ? 

No doubt it would j and one European, experiencing a lofs of 
trade in confequence of fuch an aft, would, as veil from duty as 
interefted motives, make his complaint to the Governor and Coun¬ 
cil on the Coaft, as wdl as to perions in England. 

Will you deferibe the method in which the trade is carried on 
on the Coaft ? * 

When a Slave is brought down, he is generally conligned to the 
caie of a Black Broker; who, either on the day he arrives in the 
town, or the following, brings him, with the perl'on to whom 
he beiongs, to be purchafed—tne Goods are then Ihewn to the 
Broker, and the perfon who wants to fell the Slave—and if there is 
any piece of Goods obje&ionable, or that he wifties t> change, he 
is at liberty to do fo, in order to fatisfy the Trader.—I have^ been 
two hours, frequently, in the purchafe of one Slave —Should he 
however decline the whole barter or affortment offered to him, 
he is at liberty to take the Slave away, and carry him to any 
other perfon. 1 

Is it ufual for fome of the free Natives of the country to con¬ 
tinue on boaid the fhip during the whole or greateft part of the 
time this Trade is carrying on ? 

I believe, on an average, there are fcldom lefs than fix free 
People—ufually called Gold Takers—Natives and reftdent of 
Anamaboe, who are conftantly on board the fliips. 

If any Slave had been kidnapped, or unfairly taken, would he 
have an opportunity of making his complaint ? 

He no doubt would; and 1 am certain, having been a Mem¬ 
ber of the Council my Pelf, it would have come within the compafs 
ot my knowledge if there ever had been fuch a practice. 

Do you then think that the praflice of kidnapping prevails even 
amongft the Natives themfelves ? 
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I fhould wifli to fpeak with caution—I never heard of fuch a 
thing lifting on the Coatt, altliough ;t is j ofiiM luch a tit ng 
may have been among the Natives—but I know of no luch thing 
.—and i never heard of it* 

If it fhould happen, would it be punifhcd in that country ? 

I fhould apprehend it would—I am lure it would on the Gold 
Coaft. 

Are the Natives themfelves in polTefiion of any great quantity 
of Slaves ? 

They are—fome more and fume lefs—according to the extent 
and magnitude of their kingdoms or poflelfions. 

Are Slaves in that country conlidered as a common medium of 
traffick and merchandize ? 

They are. 

Are there any diftin&ions among the Slaves which the inhabi¬ 
tants poflcfs, as to domeftic and other S aves ? 

I know but of two dtftincttons—one, thofe Slaves that they have 
polfelTed by hereditary right; thefe 1 know cannot be f >ld un'tfs 
for fome crime, and then only by the general confent of the 
other domeftic Slaves—the others, are thofe they have purchaled 
themfelves, and w hom, without any interference of their domeftic 
Slaves, they are at liberty to difpofe of whenever they pleafe. 

Do you then mean to fay, that the diftin&ion between domeftic 
and other Slaves does not relate to the fervice in which they are 
employed, but to their having been inherited or purchaled ? 

I mean to fay, that one being hereditary property, incorporated 
with others of a fimilar defeription, are not difpofed of but by the 
concurrence of the reft—that others, of the latter defciiption, may 
be fold without this Form; fubjeft however to trial before the 
Pynims and others. 

If a free native of Africa has been convicted of any offence, in 
w hat manner is he punilhed ? 

It depends in a great meafure on the offence committed—I 
have known a man, who was made a prifoner in Cape Coatt 
Cattle, at the requeft of his Mafter, and who I believe had com¬ 
mitted little or no fault, taken from thence by his Matter, and 
put to death in a very cruel manner;—the Black’s name, very 
well known to refidents, is John Quamina. 
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If a fine is impofed on a man for an offence, is that fine to be 
paid in Slaves, or is it impofed in a certain number of Slaves ? 

I really cannot fpeak with any certainty, with refpefl to that— 
the Blacks are fined among themfelves, and the perfon againft 
whom the fuit is inftituted (provided he is in the wrong) is ob¬ 
liged to make good all expences attendant on it—fhould they not 
be able to fettle this with gold, or any other article that might be 
received, I believe fome of his family or Slaves would be feized^ 
and made prifoners until he did it. 

In fuch cafe, can you fay whether the domeftic or hereditary 
Slaves might be fo feized ? 

I apprehend both the hereditary and purchafed Slaves. 

When you fay that both the hereditary and pnrchafed Slaves 
might be fo feized on—do you mean that fuch Slave might be 
taken and fold for the debt or punifliment of his mafter ? 

1 do not apprehend that the hereditary Slave is often fold— 
there is a long procefs before that can be the cafe, and a man will 
piefer oftentimes the feizing any of the perfon’s own family, rather 
than his domeftic Slaves—but I fhould conceive all are liable to 
the debts he owes. 

Is there a procefs by which every man’s domeftic Slaves may 
be fold for the debt or punifliment of his mafter ? 

No doubt a man who has Slaves, committing an offence, or 
being involved in debt, makes his Slaves, or any other property 
he has, liable thereto. 

May a man, condemned to fiavery, redeem himfelf by finding 
another Slave in his place ? 

In moft cafes he may—in one or two particular cafes he cannot. 

Mention thofe cafes ? 

In particular, if a man fhould conceive himfelf to be bewitched, 
or, in other words, made fick by poifon, and he can fix it upon a 
particular perfon, fo as to be affined that he had committed 
the offgice—he will then fell him, under a reftriclion, to the per¬ 
fon to whom he fells him, that he fliall not be redeemed. 

Do you mean to confine the fuppofed crime of Witchcraft 
to the cafe in which a man may conceive himfelf to be made fick ? 
or does it apply to other cafes, in which a man may conceive that 
either his perfon or his property has been injured by the cxercife 
of fome fupernatural arts, by the perfon whom he accufes ? 

Z z I have 
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I have known an in ft a nee very lately, in which a man by the 
name of Awifhee, a man of confiderable note, and one of the 
beft traders redding at Tantum, was faid to be bewitched—a day or 
two after I heard this, I heard of his death ; and the perlon acculed, 
with his family, who himfelf was a Pynim, or Head of the town, 
had a formal trial—I law the Pynims dt under the Palaver-tree 
for that purpofe, and pafled them repeatedly—the refult of the 
determination was, to fell the old Pynim, and drive all the reft 
of the family out of the town ,- which they did—I converfed 
with many of the Blacks who were at this trial, and who all 
feemed thoroughly fendble that what was called Witchcraft, in this 
particular inftance was really poifon—and they affirmed that 
Awifhee was poiloned.—Theie was another inftance, of a limilar 
nature, with refpeCt to the Cabboffieer of Tantum, whilft I com¬ 
manded there—he was taken lick in the morning, reported to 
be bewitched; but died, as I was informed by many of the Na¬ 
tives, by poifon, before dx o’clock in the evening. 

What was the mode of trial, in that cafe, of the offender, and 
what the punilhment ? 

The Cabbolheer was a Mulatto man—*he had been formerly a 
Company’s foldier, but by hereditary right became Cabbolheer of 
Tantum. He himfelf being a Mulatto, and not having a very large 
family, or people in power to make the enquiry (whi'ch would 
have been done if he had been a Black man of any conliderable 
note) the matter fell to the ground. 


What is a Cabbolheer ? 

It is the name of office—the King—Head Man. 

Are the trials for Witchcraft, in general, carried on in the 
manner in which you deferibed the former trial, or in a moie 
private manner ? 

I never faw any but the one I inftanced; but I apprehend, 
and believe, and think I have been informed, that any perlon 
of any particular family, charged with this crime, is tiied by 
liis own family, in conjunction with the hereditary Slaves, pro¬ 
vided he is a Slave—if a Free man, by the Pynims or Heacfcj of the 
town.—But this is mere information. 

Then you was never prefent but at one trial yourfelf ? 

I never was—nor was 1 prefent at that I have deferibed— 
I pafled through the town, and faw them fitting, and was informed 
by the Natives, as well as my own fervants, that it was on that 
account. 
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Is there any other crime, of which a perfon being convi&ed, and 
condemned to Slavery, is not permitted to redeem himfelf by find¬ 
ing another Slave in his room ? 

I believe in cafes of very ill behaviour, and of which a Slave has 
been fiequently convided, fo as to become notorious, the perfon 
who lells him will reitrain the purchaler from redeeming him. 

In fuch cafe, is it exprefsly ftipulated, that fuch Slaves fhall be 
car'ied away from the country ? 

I have frequently experienced this to be the cafe. 

In the crime of Adultery, is it ever ftipulated that the offender 
fha’l not be permitted to remain in the country ? 

1 have known it to be the cafe, and I have known it other- 
wife. 

For fuch crime, is a man ever puniftied by a fine of feveral 
Slaves, in the cafe of his being wealthy ? or is the punifhment con¬ 
fined to his own perfonal lols of liberty ? 

It a man is of any real confequence or confideration, they are 
not contented to feize him, but will take many Slaves j but if the 
Slave of a great man, or Prince, fhould commit this crime with 
his (the Prince’s) wives, 1 apprehend they would put him to 
death. 


Do you know whether the practice of Human Sacrifices prevails 
in that country ? 

1 know it does.—At Appolonia, I have been informed by the 
Governor himfelf, who was a very refpedtable man, that he has 
feen perfons, altogether unacquainted with any intention of their 
being to be put to death, feized in the market-place, by a rope 
being thrown over their heads, and, after being dragged near 
half a mile, put to death in various manners —1 have heard him 

fay, that fome have had 1 'words run crols ways thro’ them_ 

others their heads fawed off—this is a common pradtice, it has 
been done even near Cape (Joaft Caftle.—I afked him how many 
he had feem fo facnficed—his anfwer was, That at the death of 
old Paw and Ammoneer, the two Cabbofheers, he believed that 
near 300 had been put to death, in vaiious manners. 

I remember alfo at Cape Coaft, upon the death of the man I 
mentioned, John Quamina, as he was a great man, a great Cab- 
bolheer, and lived near the Fort, the Governor, and the Whites 
reiideni in the Fort, were fearful that fome would be facnficed. 
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His family were therefore fent to, and told, that in cafe they 
had any fuch intention, the Fort, if it was done within reach 
of their Guns, would fire at the houfe ; where he was fitting in 
flate, powdered all over with Gold. I faw him, and heard the 
mefiage delivered to his family, and a promife on their parts 
that none fhould be facrificed; notwithftanding which, a very 
fine boy and girl were knocked on the head with an elephant’s 
tooth—one was buried under his coffin, and the other on the 
top of it. 

Was the Governor of Appolonia, with whom you had this con- 
verfation, the prefent or late Governor? 

Neither—the Governor I allude to was Governor Dickfon, 
who is fmee dead; but I believe many in Africa, and in Europe, 
know the circumftance to be as I have related it. 

Does the pratlice of facrificing Slaves prevail, in a greater or 
Jefs degree, on the death of all perfons of condition, in that 
country ? 

1 believe it exifted formerly much more than it has latterly—I 
have known two men lately—a month or two before 1 left the 
Coaft, in January lad—men of note—one the King of Ackin— 
the other was a Cabbofneer, not of fo great note, who died;—but 
I did not hear of any human facrifices on thole occalions.—I be¬ 
lieve they are indebted to the Whites, in a great meafure, for the 
practice being lefs ; who take every opportunity of reprefenting to 
them the inhumanity and abfurdity of fuch a proceeding —What 
I fpeak to, however, is with reipetft to the places adjoining to the 
Coaft—for in the interior parts of the country it certainly fas far 
as I can judge from report) exifts in a very great degree. 

Have you feen what has become of Slaves which the Europeans 
have refufed to purchafe ? 

I can fpeak as to one particular fail—from which I ffiould 
draw a natural conclufion—that if they are not faleable they are 
put to death :—A woman was brought into Cape Coaft Caftle, to 
be purchafed ; who being very old, and very infirm, was rejected, 
as well by the refidents, as by the ffiipping, Dutch, and others— 
after which, becaufe the Black trader would not be at the ex¬ 
pence of her maintenance, he carried her into the Buffi— a field 
or kind of meadow which is overrun with weeds and bullies, and 
therefore called a Bufti—where ihe was murthered, and after¬ 
wards found. 
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Can you then, from your experience and obfervations during 
your relidence on the Coaft, form any judgment, whether the 
purchafe of Slaves by the Europeans does, or does not, contribute 
to preferving them from being facrifked, or othcrwife put to 
death ? 

I certainly do believe that it contributes much, not only to 
the fafety of the Slaves, as far as it regards life, but alfo to their 
eafe and comfort j for in many cafes, and particularly at Tantum, 
where I have had a number of Slaves in the Fort at one time, be¬ 
tween 60 and 70, I have feen them infinitely happier, infinitely 
more healthy, than when they were firft fold to me —In proof of 
this, notwithftanding I have bought numbers of Slaves, and have 
had 60 or 70 in the Fort, and that for two or three months, I 
never loft a Slave by mortality in my life. 

What nation traded on the Coaft, during your refidence there, 
befides the Englifh ? 

Many—French, Dutch, Americans, Danes, and Portuguefe. 

Has the trade of any of thofe nations, on that Coaft, particu- 
larly increafed of late years ? 

It m>ft alluredly has, particularly among the French and 
Americans. 

Do you know from what particular part of America they trade 
to that Coaft ? 

I believe principally from Bofton and Salem—Bofton in parti¬ 
cular. 

Have the French pulhed that trade more of late years, and 
by what means ? 

They have; and, contrary to the law of nations, put themfelves 
into the pofleflion of a particular fpot, adjacent to Anarnaboe ; 
and although, by the unhealthinefs of the climate, they have loft 
great numbers of people, they ftill perfevere in their determination 
to keep poifeftion of the fpot, to replace the dead with others, fent 
out frequently in their men of war.—I have feen two in a year 
there—They alfo fend a great many more firips than they former¬ 
ly did—I mean on the Gold Coaft. 

How many (hips had the French on that Coaft, during the laft 
year of your refidence there ? 

I cannot fpeak with any certainty to that—I was chiefly con- 
fi'edto my Fort—had been exceedingly unwell during my two 
Lit years refidence, fo had no connection with them. 
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Can you fay, whether any trade for Slaves is carried on to the 
Eaftward of the Gold Coaft—the Eaftern part of Africa ? 

No doubt of it—from Whydah—all along the Coaft—to Old 
Calabar, and New Calabar. 


. Did the Englifh fhips, particularly, fail from the Coaft fecretly 
in the night ? 

I do not know that they made a prattice of doing fo: it might 
happen that one or two might get under way during a tornado, 
at the end of it, becaufe it would give them a good offing, 
as well as forward them in their paffiage: but the general 
cuftom of (hips departing from the Coaft is, to loofe the fore- 
top fail, hoift the enfign, and fire a gun—which they often repeat 
for three, four, or five weeks—I have known it two months be¬ 
fore they fail. This is done for the purpofe of informing the 
natives that the fhip is going to fail, and that they muft come 
on board and fettle any accounts they may have with the Captain. 
So that the ufual time of getting under way is generally with the 
land wind, from two in the morning, as long as it fhall laft. 

Whether are the fhips moft healthy which lie off the Coaft, or 
thole which go up the rivers, arid lie nearer land ? 

No doubt thole which lie off the Coaft—they avoid the confe- 
quences of the fogs. 

Is it neceffary to go up the rivers for Woods, the produce of the 
country ? 

I cannot fpeak to that, I know nothing of that part of the Coaft 
where they go for Woods—There are none on the Gold Coaft. 

Are there many rivers on the Gold Coaft navigable for fhips? 

I know of none—I am fure there are none—There are two 
rivers, Elmina and Shemar, but they would not admit a veflel of 
fifty tons, or any thing like it, to go into them. 

Are thofe rivers in the hands of the Englifh, or the Dutch ? 

Both in the hands of the Dutch. 

Are there any rivers in which boats of any confiderable burthen 
could navigate ? ’ ' 

Not any, unlefs a boat under twenty tons—There is no naviga¬ 
tion flie might go in, but would- be very foon aground, if fhe 
was to purfue her courfe. • 9 
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I am fure there is no fuch navigation. * 

Is there much land carriage for bulky eoods ? 

pounds weight only' that vvas obliged,ofc cutlmf 

for the purpofe of bringing it down. h p,eces> 

From what diftance f 
I cannot fay. 

In what manner was it brought f 

* ...an the other 

or two having been made in 

dragged down ,n part, and carried occaftonaHy? bee " 

Are there any landing-places on the Coall ? 
bad !xr many ’ thOUSh Very indifferent oces — p °me exceeding 

enttoleTrtoardmTpf" 1 WbenCe heaVy S 00 * “ uld ^fely be 
goodsTt iS ,he “> n of *• y-r for landing or embarking 

=s 

^sssasssss? 

How many miles of Coaft is that ? 

I mould fuppoie about four hundred nr* a * 
hundred and thirty miles. and twent y» or four 

Is there a heavy furf on that Coaft ? 

A very heavy one. 
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Docs that furf render it more dangerous to carry good* 
the Coaft to the (ltips, or to land goods from the tops to the 

Conceive it much fafcr to land goods than to take them off; 
although 1 have feen, even in landing fmall canoes, fiflung canoes 
(which are much the fafeft) ten in a day over let. 

During your refidence on the Coaft, did you know of any (hips 
trading there for other articles of commerce, and not for Slaves . 

No—1 believe 1 might inftance certain Ihips, which are: fent for 
Gold and Ivory, called “ Ivory and Gold Ships ; but thefe alfo 

trade for Slaves. 

Is any great quantity of Gold exported from that Coaft ? 

I knovif of none, unlefs in the cafe of a refident s realizing he, 
like mvfelf might bring fome away.—It is not an article of ex¬ 
port— and\he reafon is evident, becaufe Gold in that country is 
worth four pounds fterling per ounce, and in ftus country is not 
worth more than from three pounds eleven (hillings, to thiee 
pounds fourteen (hillings per ounce. 

What quantity of Ivory is exported from that Coaft ? 

I cannot fay as to any fpecific quantity— I have known a grea 
deal of Ivory fold to me, m one month, at Tantum, while 1 was 
fecond-whln l have not bought five teeth, the laft time I was 
there, during two years. 

hav l c n S:tdC C i mould conceive i, was, and 

that there is not that quantity that there Sas formal? 

caufe Tantum ufed to be a very good fort foi that particular 

article. 

Could Ivory be procured in Efficient quantities to be an ob- 
j e a of commerce, independant of the trade in Slaves 

No—I (hould think the abolition of the Slave tiade would 

effeftually deftroy the Ivory trade. 

Becaufe the native merchants, who bring it down, generally put 
on the heads or moulders of the Slaves they bang down to fem 
fuch Teeth and Ivory as they may have j whereas, fo fmall is 
profit on the article of Ivory, that it would not pay than for 
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their trouble—they would not think it worth their while to bring 
it, unlefs they at the fame time brought with them Slaves* 

Does the country produce any other articles of commerce be- 
fides Gold and Ivory, which you have mentioned ? 

Not the Gold Coaft, at leaft of any value—There are feme few 
Cloths, Mats, &c. but they are not purchafed as articles of 
trade—I have feen a Cloth or two—The Cloths particularly are 
the produce of Whydah, which is not properly the Gold Coaft. 

What fort of Cloths are they ? 

They are Cloths manufactured by them, with the threads that 
they draw out of our Cloths, or fuch Cloths as are exported to 
that country—Thefe are principally what they make their colours 
with. In addition to this, fome do Ipin Cotton, which they mix : 
along with it. 

- | . W | 

Do they make many Cotton Cloths, except for their own con- 
fumption ? 

I know of very few that are made at all—very few—and thofe 
bear fo confiderable a price, being deemed a curiofity more than of 
any real ufe, that fometimes a gentleman in the country will give 
a very extraordinary price for one. 

What do you call an extraordinary price ? 

Two or three Slaves for a Cloth of four fathom by three fa¬ 
thom, or thereabouts. 

What do you call a fathom ? 

Two yards. 

Are thefo the kind of Cloths which the natives wear ? 

No—by no means. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 
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Luna, 15° die Junii 1789.' 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was 
referred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


f * 

Witnefs examined, 

JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire. 
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Martis , 16° die Junii 1789. 


COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe to confider fur¬ 
ther of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefen ted 
to the Houfe in the laft Sefiioii of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 


(^jOunfel called in. 

The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in 
their Evidence > and 

JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire, was again called in. 

Will that part of the Coaft, which you are acquainted with, 
produce any articles of commerce, which might be carried on with 
advantage to this country, independent of the trade in Slaves ? 

None that I know of. 

Does it produce Corn in any confiderable quantity ? 

It produces Corn by no means equal to the annual confump- 
tion. 

Does it produce Cotton in any confiderable quantity ? 

None, I believe, except what is ufed to fpin to make wicks for 
. lamps; and fome cloths they make at Whydah, but not on the 
Gold Coaft. 

Has any attempt been ever made to extend the cultivation of 
Cotton ? 

I remember a fort of attempt being made near Cape Coaft, but 
it failed of fuccefs, and the Blacks deftroyed in the night what 
was done in the courfe of the day ;—the reafon they afiigned was, 
that they conceived it prejudicial to their provifion ground. 
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Does the country produce Rice in any quantity ? 

Not in any quantity—fome is produced in Appolonia, and a 
little to Windward of it, but I know of none to Leeward. 

Does it produce any Dying Wood ? 

Not any—to a certainty. 

•* 

Does it produce any other articles befides thofe which have been 
enumerated ? 

None that I know of. 

Did you refide in that country during the laft war ? 

Yes. 

Was the trade in Slaves interrupted during the war ? 

It certainly was, in a degree; nor were fo many Slaves brought 
down during that period, as in general when there was no war. 

Was there a lefs demand for Slaves during the war, than there 
had been in time of peace ? 

The demand was certainly not fo great, and confequently 
Slaves not fo dear. 

During the war did you obferve that more Corn, Rice, or Cot¬ 
ton, were produced in Africa, than had been produced in the 
time of peace? 

I cannot fay I perceived any material difference;—indeed I was 
rather out of the way, being confined, during the war, principally 
at Tantum. 

Did you hear of any alteration being effected in the cultivation 
of the country, in confequence of the war ? 

Not any.—The country was in the fame Rate then as now, 
and had been before for many years. 


From your experience and obfervation are you enabled to form 
an opinion, whether the putting an end to the tiade for Slaves 
would materially alter the Rate of cultivation of the country ? 

I do not believe that it would make any alteration.—The Blacks 
are an indolent fet of People, and I believe if it were not for the 
Slave and Ivory trade, they would rather ftarve than cultivate 
any extenfive part of the country;—indeed, although they may 
command great extent of land, you feldom fee them cultivate 
more than is abfolutely neceffary to fupport themfelves, family, 
and dependants, from year to year. 
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Are there any articles manufactured in that country ? 

I know of none, except the Cloths and Mats I have before 
defcribed. 

Do you apprehend that the abolition of the Slave Trade would 
jncreafe thefe manufactures, or produce any new manufactures ? 

I am certain it would not. 

Does the country produce Iron ? 

Is’one that I know of. 

Whence are. they fupplied with iron ? 

From Europe. 

Do they manufacture that into any articles of ule ? 

No e—unltfs it is a kind of coarle bill or hoe, which they 
cultivate their land with; but they are made in fo coarle and un¬ 
tempered a manner that they feldom lafl any length of time. 

Are they fupplied with many articles of Iron from Europe ? 

With a great many.—Knives, guns, and iron bars ready to 
manufacture into bills and hoes, and for iron bars for their win¬ 
dows, and various oiher ufes. 

If the Slave Trade with the Englifh was to be put an end to, 
can you fay what would become of thole Slaves now fold to the 
Engliih ? 

They would, no doubt, be fold to other nations, who fhew 
daily an eager defne, particularly the French lately, to partici¬ 
pate of our trade. 

During the time of peace, has there always been a demand for 
Slaves equal or fuperior to the lupply by the country ? 

There certainly has, more than equal to the lupply. 

Do you think that the abolition of the trade would prevent a 
fingle man being made a Slave, who is now made fuch ? 

1 do not think it would. 

Do you think that the abolition of the trade would prevent 
any wars among the natives ? 

On the conttary, I Ihould rather be difpoled to think that it 
would occafion wars, becaufe thele people who come under the 
deiciiption of convicts, would be left in the country (fuppofihg 
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a total abolition) to do continual mifchief, and occafion ferments 
among the natives, and confequently produce more wars. 

Do you think the abolition would be the means of faving the 
lives of the natives in that country? 

On the contrary, I am fure the total abolition of the trade by 
all nations, would produce a fcene of carnage from one end of 
the coaft to the other.—I mentioned a circumftance yefterday, of 
a man’s being taken out of Cape Coaft Caftle, by a Cabbofheerof a 
more civilized difpofition than they generally are, whofe name 
was John Quamina; and, notwithftanding the remonftrance of 
lbme gentlemen who particularly knew his intention in taking this 
man up for fome trifling offence he had committed, he car¬ 
ried him up to his Croome or country houfe, and put him to 

death in a verv cruel manner. 

* 

Do you think that a colony could be eftablifhed in that country, 
with any probability of advantage ? 

There are many obftacles to fuch an attempt, and I really do 
not believe it would be practicable, at leaft until the country was 
conquered; and to do this would produce the lofs of lives to many 
thoufands ; becaufe the country is overrun with underwood, very 
thick, and the natives, unlefs upon the fea-coaft, difpofed to be 
very hoftile to us. 

During your refidence there, did you obferve any inftance of 
cruelty exercifed by the Englifh towards the Slaves they had pur- 
chafed ? 

On the contrary, I have feen great marks of humanity ob- 
ferved towards them ; and in ficknefs, I have known them at¬ 
tended on, particularly in the night, at feveral different hours, 
when they have been ill of the Flux particularly. 

Do you know whether the crews of feamen on board the Slave 
Ships are treated with any particular cruelty or feverity ? 

1 have never feen any particular marks of cruelty towards 
them—but, as the country is not fo healthy as other parts, they 
may pofiibly experience inconvenience from the leverity of the 
climate, common to eveiy European who goes to that country ? 

Would that inconvenience from the feverity of the climate af- 
fe£f the crews of other fhips, who fhould trade on that coaft for 
other commodities, as well as the crews of the fhips trading for 
Slaves ? 

Equally the fame. 
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Would the inconvenience, from the feverity of the climate 
affetf: any colonies of Englifhmen who ffiould be planted there ? ’ 

No doubt it would, in the ft ,te in which the Coaft is at pre- 
fent—I remember, a few years back, a feafon produced great mor¬ 
tality at the Danifh Fort at Accra—the Governor, Vice-prefident 
and feven or eight other officers, together with 100 foldiers, fell a 
lacrihce to a raging fever in the courfe of one month, and this on 
the lea-coaft. 

In what ffiip did you go from England to Africa, in your firft 
voyage ? 

I went, in March 1778, in the Symond, Captain Mackintoffi 
who has been examined here—I returned home in 178-, at the 
requifition of Lord North, to England, being at that time Com- 
miliary to the King’s troops—in the latter end of 1784, and the 
beginning of 1785, I went out again to the Coaft of Africa—in 
September 1785 I returned home in a Slave ffiip, by the way of 
Barbadoes. 3 


How many times then have you gone from England to Africa, 

and how often from Africa to the Weft Indies, in the courfe of 
your life ? 

I have been three voyages from England to Afiica, and two from 
Africa to England, by the way of the Weft Indies. 


In the courfe of your voyages from England to Afiica, did you 
obferve any cruelty or ill-treatment exeicifed by the Captains to¬ 
wards the crew under their command? 

I did not—I never faw people happier than they were on 


In the firft voyage you made from Africa to the Weft Indies 
what number of Slaves were on board ? 

I have faid about 300 —more or lefs. 

What was the name of the ffiip ? 

The Iris. 


How were thofe Slaves treated during the middle paffage ? 

Exceedingly well indeed—we loft but one.—And as for amufe- 
ment (I was frequently on the main deck with them) I had an 
opportunity to fee that they were perfeaiy fatisfied, and at all 
times very chearful. 
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During that voyage were the Slaves often upon deck, and how 
often ? 

We had a pafiage, to the beft of my recollection, of fix weeks 
and two days; and I believe that there were not above two days, 
in the whole of that pafiage, that the Slaves were not upon 
deck. 


Were they fufficiently fupplied, during the voyage, with pro- 

vifion and water ? . . 

With great plenty of both .—1 fhould conceive it for the m- 
tereft of the Owner and Captain to feed them well, becaufe if 
they are not kept in heart and good fpirits it is odds but they 
ficken and die : and although the veflel ftayed near 24 hours at 
Barbadoes, before flie proceeded to Jamaica, fhe had plenty of 
water and provilions to carry her down, nor did fhe take any or 
either on board at Barbadoes. 


Does the profit of the Captain and Surgeon of the fhip depend 
on the health of the cargo of Slaves ?—how was it before the late 
regulations ? 

The Captain would be benefited by the numbers which he 
landed, and a total lofs (as far as I have underftood by Captains) 
of his 6 per cent, on fuch as died. 

At what ifland was the cargo of Slaves, carried in the Iris, 
landed ? 

Jamaica, and configned to Copple and Golding. 

Were the Slaves well treated, after their arrival at Jamaica, on 
board that fhip, and before they were landed ? 

I left the fhip at Barbadoes; I have heard from the Captain 
repeatedly, that he did not lofe a Angle Slave going from Bar¬ 
badoes to Jamaica. 

On board what fhip did you make your fecond voyage from 
Africa to the Weft Indies ? 

The Friendfhip, laft 30th of January. 

Who was Captain ? 

Edward Lamb—Mafter. 


How many Slaves had he on board ? 

We had but few j fhe was not a Slave fhip, but a ftore fhip ; 
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and in her pafiage to the Weft Indies would have carried Slaves, 
as flie did a few, upon freight. 

Was that fhip better, or worfe, calculated for the conveyance 
of a number of Slaves than the common Slave (hips ? 

In my opinion, much worfe, though fhe was a large (hip.—The 
coamings of her hatches were very low—had we met with any 
rough weather there (he would have fhipped water, which would 
h#ve gone down into the men’s room—belides which, Ihe had not 
the conveniencies, fuch as drying pans to dry the men’s rooms 
after they were waflied, fo as to make them equally comfortable 
with a regular Slave fhip. 

Was (he furnilhed with gratings and air ports, like a regular 
Slave fhip ? 

She was not, being a ftationed fliip at Lucea in Jamaica—I mean 
that Ihe was a regular Weft Indiaman. 

How were the Slaves treated on board that fhip during the 
voyage ? 

They were treated exceedingly well—we loft none;—but I 
fhould apprehend, that if any of them had been in a fickly ftate 
when received on board, they would not have been fo fkilfully 
treated as in a regular Guineaman. 

How many Slaves died during that voyage ? 

Not one—nor indeed any perfon belonging to the fliip. 

Where was that cargo landed ? 

In Jamaica—to the beft of my belief—I quitted the fhip at 
Barbadoes. 


Was there any mortality among the cargo after their arrival 
at Jamaica, and before they were landed ? 

I cannot fay what happened after I left the veflel at Barbadoes 
._they were in perfect health when the fhip left Barbadoes. 

Did you ever hear of any mortality amongft them after you 
left them ? 

None—I never heard of any. 

Had you any intereft yourfelf in the 
(hip ? 

1 had not a Angle Slave in her, nor have 
ever with the concern. 

Have 
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Have you refided at all in the Weft Indies ? 

I have, for upwards of four years. 

In what part ? 

In the parifh of Hanover, in Jamaica. 

Do you know of any means ufed by the Captain or Surgeon, 
after a Slave fliip s arrival, to repel any diforders with which the 
Slaves may be affefted, whereby their health may be injured ? • 

I cannot fay I have known any fuch pra&ice to take place with 
refpect to the Slaves. 

During what years did you refide in Jamaica ? 

I believe from the latter end of 1769, or commencement of 
1770, to the year 1774. 

During your refidence there, did you know of any particular 
mortality taking place among the Slaves on board Slave ftiips, after 
their arrival off'the Ifland, and before the landing of the Slaves ? 

No I never faw any thing of the fort. I have been on board of 
two or three Slave fhips in the ifland—their cargoes were healthy, 
and I believe few of the two in particular I allude to—-the War¬ 
wick Caftle was one—I forget the name of the other—were in a 
very difeafed ftate when they were fold—I mean very few indeed, 
out of a very large cargo—the Warwick Caftle had joo nearly. 

Are you then enabled, from your refidence on the Coaft of 
Afnca, and from your refidence in the Weft Indies, to form a 
judgment what would be the probable effea of an abolition of 
the Slave Trade by this country, both in the Weft Indies and the 
Coaft of Africa ? 

On the Coaft of Africa, I am convinced that it would tend to 
the deftruaion of many lives—in the Weft Indies, the deftruaion 
of the Britifh Colonies. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

What was the tonnage of the Iris, and the name of the Cap¬ 
tain ? 1 

I cannot fpeak correfcl to the tonnage, but I think about 220 
or 230 the name of the Captain was Mafon—This was in 
J7 8 5- 

What was the fize of the Symond ? 


I cannot 
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I cannot fpeak to that—it was confiderably larger, being: a 
three-decker. 

What was the number of Slaves on board the Symond ? 

I came a paflenger from England in her, but was never on 
board, when fhe had any Slaves. 

Is there any thing peculiar in the conftitution and government 
of Appolonia ? 

There certainly is—The King is defpotic, and by his own fingle 
authority has, and daily does take away the lives of many. 

What is the extent of that diftri6t ? 

I cannot {peak to the breadth, but as to the length of Ap¬ 
polonia, from Axim, it is about 25 or 50 miles, more or left— 
Coaftwife. 

Had the Slave of Quamina, who was put to death by his mailer, 
been previoufly convicted by a legal procefs ? 

1 lliould apprehend, that as Quamina fent in his domeftic Slaves 
in a public manner to demand him of the Governor of Cape Coaft 
(without whole permilfion no Slave once brought into the Fort 
can pafs the gates) the prifoner would, no doubt, before execu¬ 
tion, have received the form of trial. 

»• 

Was not Quamina a man of very great influence and authority 
in that country ? 

He certainly had great authority—although I have known him 
frequently overawed and intimidated by the reigning King and 
Captain of the Town. 

Was the number of Slaves, taken off the Coaft during the War, 
greater, or lefs, than is ufual in time of peace ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion, being confined at Tantum prin¬ 
cipally during the war. 

Did you export as many, during the war ? 

I bought more than I have ever done fince—but the reafbn. 
was obvious—Cape Coaft had been engaged in war with the 
Fort of Elmina, with the Dutch—The Fort of Mouree, belong¬ 
ing to the Dutch, had been taken by the Englifh—The Fort 
of Anamaboe, and Cormartin, one belonging to the Englifh 
and the other to the Dutch, were involved alfo in a ftate of 
war—The Fort of Accra Creve Coeur, belonging to the Dutch, 
was engaged in a war with James Fort, our Fort at Accra.—• 
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Hence it was, that on thefe accounts the natives were afraid 
to bring clown their Slaves to thefe places, which were in a (fate 
of warfare—and therefore chofe to bring them to Tantum, where 
they could not be molefted. 

Do you believe there are fewer facrifices of late years than for¬ 
merly, through the extent of the Coaft, according to the beft of 
your information ? 

I fpoke particularly the other evening, I believe it was yefter- 
day, with refpeft to Appolonia—The prefent King of Appolonia 
(Quafhee) who fucceeded the two that I mentioned yefterday, is 
ftill alive.—I know not whether the number would be equally 
great at his death, as were at the deaths of either of the two pre- 
decelfors I have named. 

The queftion was, throughout the whole extent of the Coaft, ac¬ 
cording to your information, and was not confined to Appolonia ? 

1 believe it exifts in the fame degree a few miles from the 
Coaft.—Nearer to our Forts, 1 fliould conceive that there were not 
fo many as had been formerly—as I believe the Blacks were aware 
that the Chiefs of Forts would fire in the middle of a croud that 
were making fuch a facrifice. , 

By what motives are the natives induced to make thefe lacri- 
fices, and of what defeription are the victims commonly ? 

I believe they have many motives for it—the principal one is, 
that their friends and relations may reft: quiet in their graves—the 
fecond is, that they deem it neceflary he ftiould be properly at¬ 
tended—hence it is, that they generally facrifice his Key-bearer, or 
Accraw, as they call it j and commonly provide him alfo with his 
head wench, by putting her to death. 

Have not perfons of confequence a confiderable number of 
Slaves, in that country ? 

I beg leave to remark, on the preceding queftion, that I do not 
mean to confine myfelf to thefe two or three particular perfons, 
who are facrificed to great men i for I have been in, and feert tortibs 
and burial-places paved with fculls of people, that had been made 
facrifices. 

Queftion now repeated. 

Have not perfons of confequence often a confiderable number of 
Slaves belonging to them ? 

No doubt they have—it depends on their quality and property. 
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In what fervices are thefe Slaves employed ? 

Many are in a date of idlenefs from year’s end to year’s end; 
whilft their wenches or wives provide them with water, and every 
thing neceffary for their fubfiftence. 

Would not thefe Slaves be liable to punifhment, if they fhould 
difobey their matters commands ? 

It would depend in great meafure on the nature of the com¬ 
mand—matters (even the King himfelf of Cape Coaft) are in the 
habit of fuch familiarity with their Slaves, that unlefs it was 
really a capital fault, I do not apprehend a Slave would receive 
any punifhment. 

If a Slave were obftinately to refufe to obey his matter, could 
not his matter compel him to obedience, if the matter wifhed it ? 

No doubt of it—he might punifh him. 

Whence are the Natives of that part of the Country fupplied 
with provifions ? 

Along the Coaft, it is the practice of the natives to plant annu¬ 
ally as much as for the year may ferve themfelves, their families, 
and dependants—but I have feen many inftances which clearly 
prove to me, that they have little or no furplus—I have myfelf 
offered thirty-five or forty (hillings for a cheft of Corn, which is 
fifteen (hillings more than the ufual price given for Corn, and I 
could not obtain it—but this I attribute to the indolence of the 
Natives. 

Is your anfwer, refpetting the Coaft, applicable to the whole 
extent of the Coaft ? 

As far as I have feen, which is as far as Accra, at which place 
in particular (although it is a prodigious large diftrift of country) 
they plant little or no Corn, and are obliged to be fupplied by 
their neighbours—this, during my refidenceat Accra—I have feen 
prodigious great want amongft them. 

Is it a confiderable quantity that they are obliged to bring from 
their neighbours ? 

As much as is neceffary, with fome other provifions which they 
plAht for their fubfiftence. 

From what diftance is this fupply of Corn brought ? 

I believe from as far as from Cape Coaft to Accra, and all the 
way down. 
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Do you mean that this Corn is the produce of Cape Coaft ? 

1 mean that it is the produce of Cape Coaft, Tantum, Anama- 
boe, &c. fome more, fome lcfs. 

What was given in exchange for this Corn ? 

Sometimes they will take cloth—part liquor and brandy—but 
this is only when Corn is plenty *—when it is fcarce, they will 
fcarcely take any thing elfe than gold-duft for it. 

How do the perfons in queftion become poflefied of this cloth, 
or liquor, or gold-duft ? 

I apprehend this queftion refers to the Blacks—the anfwer I 
gave referred to the purchafes of the Whites.—1 believe the anfwer 
may alio in fome degree extend to the Blacks, the natives of Ac¬ 
cra—who give fome cloth and fome gold, together with a filb, 
which they call Aporge, and which is a great article of trade, as 
well as fubfiftence, among the Accras. 

With what is the bulk of the fupply of their provifions pur- 
chaled by the natives ? 

In moft cafes, I believe, with the articles I have mentioned— 
i know of no other articles that they have to give in exchange.— 
Indeed Accra is not a country of Gold—what they therefore pafs, 
is acquired by them in trade from other nations. 

With what then do the natives purchafe thefe commodities, 
which they exchange for provifions, as you have ftated before ? 

With Slaves and Ivory;—principally Ivory—for there is more 
fold in that country, than in any other part of the Coaft. 

Whether any part of the provifions is brought from the inte¬ 
rior part of the country-—and if it is, from what diftance ? 

I Ihould fiippofe there is a great deal brought from the interior 
part of the country—becaufe I have already faid, that the natives 
adjacent to the forts are too indolent to plant more than is necef- 
fary for their own confumption. 

Have you known any more trials for Witchcraft, than the two 
you mentioned before ? 

I have not—though I know there are fuch exifting every day 
amongft the Blacks; but, as I have already obferved, I am con¬ 
vinced that the word “ Witchcraft,” amongft the Blacks, means 
literally, “ Poifon.” 
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By “ every day,” you mean very frequently ? 

Yes. 

Are the trials public ? 

I cannot fay—if I fhould judge from what I have feen and 
defcribed, I fhould be led to think that they were public, al¬ 
though the Whites may not have frequent opportunities of fee¬ 
ing them. 

What circumftances would deprive the Whites of the oppor¬ 
tunity of feeing them, if they were frequent ? 

I never heard it was cuftomary for the Whites ever to intro¬ 
duce themfelves at fuch trials, or indeed at any others, among the 
Blacks j although, in returning from our walks, we frequently fee 
the Pynims, and Heads of the town, feated in the public Palaver 
Place, and on enquiry, a White may be informed of the nature of 
the offence which is brought before them. 

Do not you think, that there is a peculiar mode of trial in the 
cafe of what is called “ Witchcraft ?” 

I fhould really think not, from what I have feen. 

Have you not known many inftances of trials for various other 
offences, during your refidence in that country ? 

No doubt I have—I have had people, convicted of faults before 
the Blacks tribunal, brought into TantumFort, and, attherequi- 
fition of the perfons who brought them in, they were detained un¬ 
til the Palaver was fettled in feme way or other. 

What do you apprehend is the total number of delinquents ex¬ 
ported from that Coaft ? 

It is impoflible for me to fay. 

Have you not heard it ftated, however erroneoufly, that trials 
for Witchcraft are often conduced in a different manner from 
other trials ? 

I have, no doubt, and that very recently; but I believe it was 
from people who have not feen the circumftances I have related, 
with refpedt to the death of Awifhee, at Tantum. 

Is the circumftance of Awifhee’s cafe the only ground of your 
opinion refpefting the mode of trial for Witchcraft ? 

That, and the univerfal voice of the people charging a whole 
family of note and diftin£tion with Witchcraft, and felling a Pynim 
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who had been the principal, are the reafons which induced me to 
believe as I have defcribed. 

Whether the rank and confequence of the conviCt, in this in-* 
fiance, might not have been the occafion of his having had a pub¬ 
lic trial, though not always had in the cafe of perfons of inferior 
condition ? 

I fhould apprehend not, Awifiiee being inferior—he was a 
trader, but a man of no great note—not equal in rank to Coquanza 
the Pynim, who was fold for the offence. 

Is not the whole family of a perfon, convicted for Witchcraft, 
fold ? 

In general, I believe, they are—but in this in fiance they were 
not;—theTantum people contented themfelves with felling the old 
Pynim, and driving the reft of his family from amongft them, out 
of the town. 

What is done with the price for w'hich the family is fold, on 
occafion of thefe common convictions for Witchcraft ? 

In general, the price is applied to the injured family, fubjeCt 
however to fome expences on account of the trial.—I know this to 
be the cafe in this inftance, and I believe it to be fo in general. 

Is it the cafe in convictions for other offences ? 

I believe it is—I know it is in regard to theft. 

Are flight thefts punifhed with tire lofs of liberty ? 

Among the Blacks 1 believe it is in fome degree cuftomary for 
them to require more in point of value than what is taken ; but 
in regard to the theft of gold, and fome other articles, the perfon 
committing the theft is fold.—In other cafes they may be fatisfied 
with a compenfation—as for dealing of brandy, and fuch things. 

* What is the general temper and difpcfition of the natives of 
that country ? 

From what I have feen of them, I fhould judge them to be 
a very quarrelfome, turbulent, and ungrateful people—forgetful 
of obligation, be it of ever fo great benefit to themfelves or fami¬ 
lies. 

If a fhip were on the point of departure from the Coaft, and the 
Black Broker were to bring off one or more Slaves, offering them 
for fale, would the Captain, if he had fufficient goods left to buy 
them, refufc to make the purchaft ? 
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He certainly would not—but I fpeak prior to the prefent re- 
ftridtions. 

Would the Captain have afked any queftions of fuch Broker, r£- 
fpe£ting the mode in which he acquired fuch Slaves ? 

That is a queftion which is never afked; becaufe the native 
himfelf is well aware, if he comes by a Slave illegally, he is liable 
to be feverely punifhed—he himfelf and his whole family would 
be fold for Slaves for fuch an offence. 

Why are the Free natives called Gold-takers ? 

It is another name for trading men—however they do take 
gold, and are employed in the purchafe of every Slave that is 
brought on board—they, therefore, fpeaking the language, in ge¬ 
neral, which is fpoken even by Slaves themlelves, after they have 
been a little time among the Fantees, would certainly learn from 
thole Slaves if they had been captured or kidnapped by the per- 
fons who brought them for fale. 

Are Slaves ever redeemed out of the fhips ? 

They are frequently—provided their offences are not fo great as 
to render it inadmiflible or improper. 

By what means are they redeemed ? 

By being replaced with another Slave. 

At whofe requeft are they redeemed—at their own, or at that 
of their families ? 

At the requeft of their family, who are interefted in their be¬ 
half—this moft commonly takes place, however* in the cafe of 
Adultery, provided it is not a great man’s wife with whom the 
offender has been connected. 

Is any crime, excepting Witchcraft, iu the principal, punifhed 
with death ? 

In general, I fhould fuppofe none—in fome particular cafes, 
where a domeftic Slave has rendered himfelf obnoxious to the reft 
of his fraternity, he may be put to death, as in the particular cafe 
which I have adverted to, of the Slave taken out of Cape Coaft 
Caftle. 

Are domeftic Slaves fold from one family to another, among the 
natives, unlefs for crimes ? 

It is not a cuftomaiy praffice—they muft be guilty of fome of¬ 
fence, and that rather capital than otherwife. 

In 
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In what manner are the domeftic Slaves ufually treated. In the 
families to which they belong ? 

Not conceiving themfelves altogether in the ftate of flavery, 
but rather as the attendants on the great men whom they ferve, 
they lead an indolent life, and are generally employed in making 
Cuftom, that is, performing funeral ceremonies for the dead j or 
in diversions, or in gaming. 

1 • •' - . ■: * -Sf H - • - 

Do you apprehend that the pra&ice of offering human facri- 
fices has at all diminifhed, out of the reach of the guns of the 
Fort ? 

No, I apprehend that they praftife the fame cuftom, in that re- 
fpeft, as they did a century paft. 

* You are defired to fay, whether you apprehend that the practice 
of making human facrificts has at all diminifhed in extent, among 
thofe natives who have frequent intercourfe with Europeans, but 
who live out of the aftual reach of the guns of the Fort ? 

Not any difference at all—there are full as many human facri- 
fices, at fome diftance from a Fort, as there ever were. 

Do not the natives of the Gold Coaft, whether Freemen or do¬ 
meftic Slaves, confider it as a heavy punifhment to be fold to the 
Europeans ? 

Domeftic Slaves, no doubt, conceive it fuch—particularly fuch 
as have been refident near the Forts, and in the habit of coming 
backward and forward to them; but for Slaves that are brought 
down from the interior parts of the country, I am confident, from 
their own affertions, as well as by their general appearance, that 
they rejoice, and do not lament, in the change of mafters.—I have 
feen them in a ftate in which none, but he who knew a Slave per- 
fettly, would have ventured to have bought them—they are in ge¬ 
neral very poor in flefh, with great eruptions all over their fkin, 
very fcrophulous, and have frequently, when fold to us, very bad 
ulcers—In this ftate we purchafe them.—When we fell them again 
to the Captain, they are fleek and fat frequently, and in much bet¬ 
ter health than when we receive them—this I fpeak of in general : 
in other cafes they are fold to us in better health.—I have bought 
many of them in the defcription I have given of them—I have 
feen them alfo very low and dejected, when brought into the Fort 
to be fold to us, and I have feen the fame Slaves very chearful 
half an hour afrer they have been bought, and 1 have been entreat¬ 
ed by feveral of them to buy them.—1 fhould fuppofe Freemen, 
coming under the defcription of being fold as Slaves for crimes, 
being fenfible that they have deferved it, may lament and be 
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forry for their fituation—The Freemen do certainly confider this 
as a heavy punifhment, but, confcious that they have defervcd it, 
they feldom or never complained, becaufe they well know, that if 
their crimes are atrocious, that indead of being fold they might 
have been put to death. 

Have you not dated, that perfons guilty of very fmall thefts 
are generally fold for Slaves ? - 

I have faid, that in fome cafes, if the crime is not of great 
magnitude, the offence may be compromiled j but in the cafe of 
Theft, Adultery, and Witchcraft, they are very feldom compro- 
mifed—they never are. 

If Theft, Adultery, and Witchcraft, are not compromifed, what 
are the defcription of crimes which are ? 

The petty offences I fpeak of, are what I have mentioned be¬ 
fore ; dealing of brandy, or a fingle cloth, or any trivial offence 
of that fort—going into his houfe, making a riot, taking an ear 
of corn, dealing his brafs pan, or any thing of that fort. 

Have you never heard, that, on the Gold Coad, the finalleft 
thefts are punifhed with flavery ? 

1 know to the contrary. 

Have you never heard that a man who fhould deal an ear of 
corn would be fold for a Slave ? 

Such things I believe do exid, and have been—but I know 
other indances, particularly one, of a man who dole that prtcife 

article_he was taken, and a Slave demanded of his m *der for 

him ; but the affair was compromiled for an ounce of gold and 
fome liquor. 

Do you apprehend that the man who fhould have been con¬ 
demned to flavery for having dolen an ear of corn, would be fatif- 
fied with the judice ©f his l'entence ? 

No doubt he would— becaufe he knows the laws of the Blacks 
are to that effeft, if the pcrfon fiom whom he has dolen chufes 
to be fevere; for it lies intirely in his bread. 

Are not the Slaves in fome manner confined, when taken from 
the filore, on board the fhips ? 

Jt depends upon what nations they are of.—Duncoes are never put 
in irons—they fupply a great number of the Slaves.—The Fantees 
are always put in irons—the Afhantees and other nations as it may 
be neceffary, and according to the offence they have committed. 
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Do you know whether the Slaves, when taken on board the vef- 
s, a.e not kept in irons during their flay on the C'baft > ' ’ 

1 believe in general they are; although on board the mins I have 
occ fionally been m, I have ,een m mySf them out of irons!-lte 
Women and boys are never in irons. 

Is it a common thing for the men to be out of irons ? 

It is by no means a common thing. 

Ihips? " 0t ufual t0 have 3 net “" S rOUnd thc S un '>cl of the Have 

Jn the two (hips that I went off in, and in many others I have 
been on board previous to their failing, after the cargo is complete 
I never faw any netting above the railing. 5 1 * 

Is it not ufual to have fuch netting ? 

It depends on the manner the Ihips are built.—If the rails are 
high, there is no occaf.on for iti-and 1 believe, whell in a„v 
paiticular cafe they are made ule of, it is to pi event the Slaves 7 
from any accident falling overboaid, and perhaps to cue off 
al communication between the Slates and the Anna,,,hoe under 

rf°ti,e vlh PUI1 ’° ,e ° f re - fdlmS ,i,era ’ ™S ht "o cui 

Can you /peak to the proportion which the Slaves of the Fan 
tee nations, which are fold off the Coaft, bear to all the other!? 

guef s re at! y Cann0t ~ K WOLlld be a ver y difficult thing, even to 


If the Slaves from the interior country, which are the lanreft 

^pf°7 IOn \ apPtar £ la d to exchange their black mailers for white 
ones, for what purpofe are they confined in irons ? 

Certainly, for the purpofe of keeping them from any connec 
tion with people living under or dependent on the Forts 7 who are 
very great rogues, and might excite them to run away—in other 
refpefts they are never locked up, but are allowed to amufe 
themfelves in any way they pleafe about the Fort, except at 

On board the Ihips, why are they kept in irons 1 

For the better fecunty of them, left they Ihould be induced 
from a communtcanon with the canoe men, and ftragglers of va 
rious defcnptions, to cut off the (hip or jump overboard, which 
they would never have thought of themielves. 
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When the war prevented the demand for Slaves on the rv, a 
was there any mcneafcd demand for the produflion of the ££ 

There was always a demand for more Slaves than couM h* f 
n.Hied, in my remembrance of the Coaft-if Iw d be fu , r " 
cafe, the dripping would not beundef,^ necefotv^fT' * 

ing out with them a confiderable ouantltv nf -7 of bnng- 
middle paffage. f quantity of provifion for the 

. there any increaled demand at thnr c l. 

-..of the country, during the war, when ,h™’wt fow^ 

be byfomtofHtsMaX’sThins^f dcma "/ 1 '■ it might 

ine^fethedema^fo’S:^ Came thcre ' which mi I ht 

Slav^fhipson the°Coaft & w/s there^d* ” hcn , there were very few 
demand ‘for the 

SoT When the -de was carried Z 

pa'tiadar rim“‘th“e was"' Ih anfiVer "if* I^ion-At feme 
wholly on corn and fih?id?£ « 

Sr^ nft ,h£ D «^ were main tainedriry 

tnand° Snthmed'f ^ h ° W ‘° nS 3 ^ th!s extraordinary de- 

plenty-more plenty than could be made ufe of nor have I 7Z 

fivefo'lhngslfoj'f-'vaii twen, l;-. fi ™. ni ' llir, S s (fometimes thirty- 
imgs; tor 5) gallons, which is thought a great price. 1 

by?he Cr 0 " 63 h ° W '° nS the Slavc trade f “&red interruption 

I can t fay it fuffered at all bv the war t «. 
chafed more Slaves during the war than 1 have everyone 

Have you been ever far up any of the rivers on the Gold Cos ft > 
anTa„°o,her 

dillance, a couple of miles. ^Ult L^fota £& ^ 

of 
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of water—not a navigable river by any means;—and even thefe 
" without danger—trie river Elmma has a bar feme- 

times impalfable. 

When you fay not navigable, do you mean not navigable for 

Ca l°mean not even navigable for a three-hand canoe at any diftance. 

Was you ever any diftance up thofe rivers, or on the banks, or 
from what information do you make that afiertion ? 

1 have feen the river Elmina dry twenty yards from the draw¬ 
bridge. 

How are the natives from the interior country paid for the Slaves 
and Ivory they bring down from thence ? 

In various articles.—In cloth—in liquor-guns pow er g 
—brafs pans—and pewter.—Of pewter and brafs they are exceed¬ 
ingly fond, and will take a very large proportion. 

Do they not alfo receive bar iron, or manufactured, in pay- 

m Thave feldom known a trader take more than one ironi bar^ and 
lately I have known them to rejeft it altogether For thefdaft w 
years it has not been in ve.y great demand from Cape Coaft to 
Tantum and, as a proof of this, it has been cuftomary to pay iron 
for provisions, wherever we could prevail on the Blacks to take it. 

In what manner are the commodities you have fpecified, which 
the natives take in exchange for Slaves, conveyed up the country f 
Upon people's heads, made up m fmall bundles. 

Why do the Governors of the Forts endeavour to prevent hu- 

^Becaufe, potfefling the feeling of men, they cannot but con¬ 
demn fuch practices. 

Do the Europeans frequently refufe to buy Slaves on account 

° f The lofs of a tooth would make a Slave objectionable, as a prime 
Slave, but he would not be refuted for that defect j--and_ alfo a 
blemifh in his eye, tho’ he might not be blind ; the loft of 
or finger, tho’ he might not be lame, and have the ufe of h * * 

would prevent his being a prime Slave ; but he would not be re- 
fufed for any of thofe defers, altho’ the price would not be tne 
fame given for him as if he was a prime Slave. 
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Then it does not frequently happen that Europeans will refufe 
to buy one Slave in a lot of feveral, on account of fmall defe&s, 
fuch as the lofs of a tooth, or a l'peck in his eye, if he be other- 
wife ftrong and fit for labour ? 

No—I think not. 

Can you fay, that the number of Negroes in the Weft India 
iflands would certainly decreafe annually, if they had not frelh 
fupplies ? 

I ftiould conceive they would decreafe as well from age as mor¬ 
tality. 

Did you not fay, that Negroes, when taken on board ftiip on the 
Coaft, are frequently fettered and handcuffed, on their tranfit 
from the fhore to the ftiip ? 

They have lometimes an iron on their legs, or, if they have not 
that, they have a log on their hands, to prevent them running 
away; from which however they are releafed, as foon as they are 
purchafcd, provided they are not Fantees, of infamous characters j 
becaufe there are fometimes fome waterfide people fold of this de- 
fcription, whom it is neceflary to fecure in this manner, I con¬ 
ceive, for the prefervation of the reft. 

Are other fetters put on when they come on board ? 

In general they are. 

What is the nature of the amufements of the Negroes on board 
the fhip ? 

I believe I have mentioned before particularly what thofe amufe¬ 
ments are. 

What did you mean by the words, lt that fituation,” when 
you faid, that Negroes not well fed on board ftiip, “ in that 
“ fituation,” pine away and die ? 

I meant their ftate of flavery—having none to feed them but 
the Captain. 

Did you ever hear or know of Africa trading fliips carrying off 
Free Negroes againft their inclination ? 

I never heard of any fuch a thing in my life—I however do know, 
that lbme time ago a man by the name of Griffiths did, from St. 
Andrews or fome part to Windward, take off two people, which 
were intrufted to his care, whom he never brought again to their 
place of refidence when he returned—he reported to the Blacks, 
however that either one or both had died of the fmall-pox but 
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Si"?* ^"g with this anfiver, abfolutely nut Griffiths 

in a 'i 1 “’Ifo know, that, oil account of thefe two men not be- 
g pioduced, and Griffiths having a very bad charadter the aft 

ZJZ'2 c« bythC Council, and^rdU 

inftance*/ever^heard of.° Wr ° te abOUt “- This is the onl 7 

In What year, fince 1780 , have you refided at Cape Coaft? 
pn^y lys;. 7 , Pa,t ° f I7&5 ’ 3nd fl ° m W '7*7 ^ 3«h Ja- 

In what manner are the Negroes compelled to fiiew that thev 
la e no defeats in their legs and arms, when they are purchafed / 

j o n ° W [ .° none ’ but ftamping their foot boldly on the ground 
and ftretching out their arms. 7 s una 

Are they not examined as a horfe is in this country ? 

was bhnd^as n?“ d ,j° ok \° a r Ne S ro ’ s e }'«. to fee whether he 
• bI,lld » as I Iliould to a horfe in this country, if I was about 

Jiing Ur m a d fe c him, > nd aI1 ° t 0 r his linibs *~ The Macks arc veiy cun- 

peans-IfoHnZ ? aud * in their trade with the Euro- 

P foi inftance, I have known a man brought in for fale on 

havelmvelle'da Wle " he Wlth P ro P ,iet y mi ght be conceived to 
ha.e tiavelled a great way, and part of his legs and feet covered 

th r bStooMr, d ° ne *% hidc the le l>4> which had" 
hw bottoms of his legs and feet perfectly white—the Slave was 

ordingly purchafed ; but when he came to wafli himfelf the 
next morning, and appear before the Chief, this "rear defeft 
which rendered him unCdeablc, made its apJaranL So that h 
is neceflaiy to examine when we purchafe. 

on IS Sd C ST J th£ 00,11 Mi " eS - are faid to be 

I am not—I know of no fuch mines ;—that there are fome T 
gSd-bm n i know ofno^ ^ ° f ** countr y~ as we receive 

mofc'TinAfiS h' 3 " 1 tba ‘ S ° ld ' S pr0cared in two 'fi'ferent 

Yes—by waftiing, and digging. 

the^bS* 

the furface? y S la b°ui— does it lie deep, or near 

From the eftimation in which gold is held by the natives, 1 

fliould 
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ftould fuppofe that they did not make ufe of great labour to 

quaSterorltr • 1 fll0MW apprehcnd ’ thaJ ° a * **£ 

Do not you think then that it would rife in its value in nm 
J»r„on as the labour to obtain it was greater m,her E 

Il.areTcarnt'tha , tH,e Ea, '' er | a fr0m ?' Blacks on this queftion, 
a vm Evular • T " f ™> ™d lhefe are people of 

are adn t n d ? P an ? 111 l ,anicula >- places only, who 

Saft tTftl ?. f 8 r g0ld -' have heard of a man near Cape 
Coaft Caftle, or w.thin ,oo yards of it, for only making an at 

tempt of the fort, put to death-on a place cabled the Devj?i 

Arethe Cold Mines wrought by other inftruments, made by the 
ago f K ’ tha " ty thC lr ° n ,nftrun,euts y° u mentioned fome time 

1 do not know with what inllruments they dig for gold—but r 
know thet the Bdls and Hoes m.de by the natfves.Thkh, as I 
fatd before, are very coane, are applied folely to the culture of the 

In what ftate does the gold appear when it is offered to the 
lopeans m barter—is it in a pure and perfeft ffate ? 

I have already obferved, that the Blacks not being the tnoff ho 
neff people ,n the world, they feek frequently to deceive us- 

of "hrafs IS * that ‘hey bnng the gold frequently mixed with filings 
biafs pans and dirt or fand—our Gold-takers therefore are 

W l0ye r m fa s ? nd c ! eanfln & this gold, fome of which is 
and cl^n duft ~ after whlch k is marketable, and looks pure 

Do you not conceive that much fkill and ingenuity is required 

it° hfthi 6 ^ S ° ld u°? thC f0ie5§n fubftances that may adhere to 
the mine—and do you not conceive that the Negro has 

knowledge furhcent to effect that, where he has no intent of fraud" 

Ido not conceive there is any ingenuity neceffary to feparate the 

gold fiom the foreign fubftances, as they waff for the fmaller and 

d»g for the larger.-I know of ,u thing that adheres or ffcks to it 

but curt, which is very eafi v taken away.—With reeard to tb~ 

intent of the Blacks to defrawl, I am fuUy qualified ro lay they 

uke every meafure to do fo, and, as a very llrong inliance thlt they 

f CD ’ theie ls ° at thiS moment m Appolonia Fort, in three canil- 
ters, upwards of 300 ounces of gold—of brafs taken for gold— 

which 
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which was raffed to a Captain of the name of Merigah, m the 
wav of trade.— This was not actually paid him by one man, but 
by many different traders. When the man brought down the gold 
to Cape Coaft, and was made acquainted that it was brals, and 
clearly proved it was fo, he delivered it, I believe, to the Gover¬ 
nor that it might be returned to Appolonia, where u now is. 
The Captain fickened and died at the difappointment. 


Have you not heard, that though it be eafy to feparate the go.d 
waftied down by the torrents from foreign matter, yet it is very 
difficult to difengage gold from fucli matter when it is dug out ot 
mines; and that the procefs necellary in the gold mines is fuc as 
to exceed the ingenuity and (kill ufually afcnbed to the natives 
Indeed I ffiould be at a lofs to know of whom to demand fuch 
information—for 1 believe the Blacks themfelves would not tell any 
European any thing at all about it. 

How high are thofe nettings, you have mentioned, round the 

*7cannot fay how high they are—I never made any accurate ob- 
fervation upon it, going on board only occafionally to fee t 

Slaves. 

How many Slaves, on an average, are brought to the Coaft, for 
fale to Europeans, in a plentiful market, in the courfe of the yeai, 

on the Gold Coaft? , _. ... 

It would be impoflible to anfwer to that queftion without a re¬ 
ference to the books, and taking the numbers from thence.— 
Thofe brought by the Forts bear a fmall proportion to the whole 
number—it is impoflible for me to fiy what that numbei is. 


If you cannot fpeak pofitively to this point, can you give a rough 

eftimate or general idea of the number ? 

I* would not venture a rifk of mifinformmg the Committee. 


What are the defers which induced Britiffi Merchants to iefufe 
the Slaves offered to them by the Black Broker ? 

The Blacks are fobjeft in particular to one diforder, which ren¬ 
ders them unfaleable, becaufe it is incurable—this is frequent to 
the Blacks—it is a rupture—The lofs of an hand—of the total lots 
of an eye—old age—thefe might, make them objectionable—but 
where there have been four or five of a family fold for any oftence, 
and one of the foregoing defeription among them, I have known 
the trader, rather than feparate him from his family, buy him. 

t> Whether 
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Whether many perfons, fo difeafed ajod defeflive, are brought 

for fale? . . . 

I cannot fay that there are a great many—there are fometimes 
fome—I have known two or three of that defcription in the courfe 
of the year. 

When they are brought for fale, are they generally rejected by 
the trader ? 

By the European trader they no doubt are, unlefs fomething is 
taken off from their price, foas not to make them as high in price 
as prime flaves j but in cafe of ruptures they are never purchafed, 
at leaft if the defed be knpwn. 

Whence comes it, that, being convinced that Slaves fo rejected 
will be murdered by the Black Brokers, the Britifh traders fuffer 
fo many to return to certain death, rather than make an indifferent 

purchafe ? ■ 

It is not in the power of the White trader to prevent what a 
Black man privately does with his Slave.—I have been fix months 
myfelf, without feeing the face of an European, amongft 17 or 
18,000 Blacks—the town of Tantum containing that number j— 
had they been difpofed to put any man to death within the reach of 
my guns, and I had known it, I fliould moft affuredly, after fend¬ 
ing them notice of my intention, have fired among them; but if 
they chofe to go out at a greater diftance, I could not, as an indi¬ 
vidual, ufe force amongft hundreds or thoufands.—I would beg 
leave to add alfo, that I could not, even in the caufe of humanity, 
purchafe what would be by me unsaleable, and by fuch repeated 
purchafes make myfelf a beggar. 

You faid that the people of Accra, when they wanted Corn, 
were fupplied from Cape Coaft—in what manner was the Com 

conveyed from Cape Coaft to Accra ? 

In Small canoes.—I faid not only from Cape Coaft, but riom all 
down the Coaft, which is a Corn country, and all cauied in ca¬ 
noes. 

Is it fetched by thofe who want it, or carried by thofe who want 
to fell it? 

It is oftener folicited by the perfons who are in want of it— 
they in general fend their canoes—but I have known the cafe con- 
trarywife. 

3 I 


How 
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How is it carried, when conveyed by land from one country to 
another ? 

In fmall bafkets, upon Negroes heads. 

Is not war among the natives injurious to the trade ? 

No doubt of it—it flops all kind of trade whatever—it flops all 
the paths, and prevents every thing from coming down—Ivory 
as well as Slaves. 

Does the Englifh trader endeavour to promote peace, or war, 
among the natives ? 

We endeavour as much as lies in our power, and at a very great 
expence to us individually, and for which we receive no compen- 
fation from the Company, and pay large fums to a confiderable 
amount, in order to make up any breach among the natives; for 
war is always produftive of this difagieeable circumftance—a total 
ftagnation and floppage of trade;—and the reafon is obvious—the 
traders are afraid to pafs through the villages where there is war. 

Have you known any quantities of Cotton or Indigo exported 
from the Gold Coaft ? 

I never knew a pound of either. 

Have we any command or influence over the natives, to make 
them grow any particular articles, or to alter their cufloms ? 

Not any in the world—We have no kind of controul or com¬ 
mand over them ; and they are fo fenfible of this, that they often¬ 
times behave with a great deal of audacity—even to the Chiefs 
themfelves—I mean the European Chiefs. 

Are there more males, or females, exported from the Gold 
Coaft ? 

I believe five to one, males to females. 

It has been faid, that the European traders could procure more 
females if they chofe it—is that true ? 

It is certainly mifreprefented—it is not true r—the reafon is ob¬ 
vious—whenever a nation, like the Africans, are allowed a plura¬ 
lity of wives, and they ufe this privilege to a great extent, it is 
impoflible that the women for exportation can be fo numerous as 
the men. 

Do you think that their affection for their families are fo ftrong 
in the Africans as in the Europeans ? 

i By 
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By no means—I do not apprehend they have any fuch fine 
feelings—if they had, they would not treat them in the manner 
they do—A Black woman would think very little of pouring a 
fpoonful of brandy into a child’s mouth of two or three months 
old, at the breaft—in fhort, they feem to have very little affeftion 
for their children—I take this to be owing to polygamy. 

It has been faid, that wars are frequently ftirred up for the fake 
of brandy from the Europeans—do you know, or have you heard, 
of any fuch practice ? 

1 have already faid it is the intereft of the Europeans to keep 
the natives in profound peace j and I do know that Governor 
Miles, in particular, has expended fome confiderable fums of money 
for that very purpofe. 

Do the natives on the Coaft appear to increafe, or decreale, in 
population ? 

They rather feem to increafe. 

Does not that prove as great a degree of natural affection there 
as in other parts of the world ? 

I fhould conceive not, by any means—becaufe the Black man, 
having a plurality of wives, may have children by them all; he 
cannot therefore be fuppofed to have fo real an affection for them, 
having them by feveral women, as if they weie all children of one 
woman. 

Do you not know that it is a doubtful point, whether polyga¬ 
my tends to increafe, or decreafe, population ? 

As far as 1 have feen, there is no doubt of it—it certainly-tends 
to increale—I know a man of Tantum who has five wives, and 
twenty-five or twenty-fix children, and yet he is a young 
man. 

Do you not know that the Dutch have a fettlement on the 
Gold Coaft, where they have a confiderable trade for Gold and 
Ivory, but very little trade in Slaves ? 

I do not know the fettlement alluded to, unlefs it is Accra; 
but even there, though not equal in point of numbers to Anna- 
maboe and Tantum, there are many Slaves bought and fold. 

Do you think, that if, by any circumftance, the demand for 
Slaves on the Coaft were lefl'cned, the fame number as at prefent 
would be brought down from the interior country ? 

3 3 * 
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No doubt, if there was no market for them, they would not 
bring them down. 


Whether you do not confider, that the redemption of one of a 
family from Slavery, when on board a veffel, is a proof of their 
being poflefled of attachment to each other? 

Not at all—it is oftentimes political for the perfon to redeem 
him, becaufe perhaps the offence he has committed may havefome 
reference to the perfon who wifhes to redeem him; and in cafe of 
his being fent away, the perfon required to redeem him might be 
involved in a great deal of trouble. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed 
to withdraw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 




























Mortis t 16° die yunii 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houle, to whom it was re¬ 
ferred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


Witnefs examined, 

JOHN FOUNTAIN, Efquire. 
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jovis, 18 ° die Junii 1789 . 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe, to confider 
further of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefented 
to the Houfe in the laft Seffion of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 



- « 
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Was you acquainted with the Language of the country ? 
Sufficiently fo to do my bufinefs with the natives. * 

Are you acquainted with their manners and cuftoms ? 
on much as a man could be who ref,ded chicfl y 


there 3 ™ y ° U made obfer ' ,ations 0,1 the form of the Governments 
obfervntions, fuch as I could make from the flotation I 


18 I he form of Government . there ' on the banks of the 
Gambia, where you were beft acquainted? 

There are various forms in the different parts of the river— 
none of them are hereditary. ‘ 


Are they monarchical—have they Kings there ? 
They have Kings. 


How are the Kings elefred, or how do they fucceed ? 
Generally in rotation from one tribe to another—fometimes fro 
one town or diftria to another.—They are for life. 


m 


Is there any regular lyftem of fucceffion ? 

In lbme of the Governments there is. ) 


Is the hne of fucceffion, the general plan for the Government of 
the country, ever broken ? 

Sometimes. 

Ey what means? 

From the capricioufnefs of the natives, that the next in fuc- 
cellion is not a proper man to govern. 

* JT f** 

Is Slavery known in that Country as a general condition ? 

Yes. 

Do the Freemen keep many Slaves ? 

Some do. 

How are the Slaves obtained, which are fold to the Euro¬ 
peans ? 

By various modes—a great proportion of them from the Black 
traders, who are Mahometans, and traverfe the interior part of 
the Country to get Slaves. 


How 
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How <3o tliofc perfons fold by the Black traders become Slaves 
originally ? 

Some of them are captives, taken in war— a large proportion 
Of them are convicted of crimes, and a Jftill greater proportion be¬ 
come fo from famine, which m that part of the world is fre¬ 
quent from the want of a fufficient quantity of rain, and the im¬ 
mense quantities of locufts which fpread devaluation in that part 
° 1 - 1 ™ orId — f, °™ various crimes—the crimes are numerous for 
which they are fold—I believe this particularly from my own 
knowledge, and particularly from the information of people of 
veracity, whofe information I could depend on. t 

Have you had an opportunity of knowing, from your own 
Slaves ? ^ t lat a famine ^ as occasioned peifons to become 

An inftance happened in my knowledge, in 1786—a famine 
lappened in the fouth-weft part of the entrance of the river 
Gambia, in confequence of the failure of the rain, and the devalua¬ 
tion of the locufts—the natives fubfifted for fome months on 
element roots, and whatever the country produced that had 
nourilhment in it, till no more provifions were to be obtained 
n l tnc Country ; they were then driven to the dreadful necefiity 
of felling each other to procure fubfiftence—the Mandingoes 
purenafed them from the Phroops, who inhabit that part of Africa 
etween Cape Saint Mary’s and Cape Roxo, about the latitude 
of 12 20 . The Mandingoes bought them for Com and Euro¬ 
pean goods, and fold them to the White traders on the river 
through which means a large proportion came into my pofiefiion 
-—that is one inftance in my own knowledge, but I have been 
told by the Mahometans that traverfe the interior parts of Africa 
that the circumftance of famine frequently occurs in various 

r^r/i- ^* rlca * which df i ves them fometimes to the necefiity of 
ublifhrig on each other, fometimes by killing and eating them 
and often by felling them. 6 * 

Do the locufts often make dreadful havock of the crops ? 

They do—but it is generally partial—often confined within 
the fpot of forty or fifty miles. 

What is the effeft of the Locufts fettling in any Diftritt ? 

They generally deftroy all the Corn and Herbage. 

Is there a blade or leaf left after them ? 

Sometimes very little—on the Corn particularly. 

You 


5 
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You Cud that feme of the Slaves become fo by common Crimes s 
what are the Crimes ? . f w'lU'hrraft and various other 

c£fs SS’.K'r—St;, 

Are they regularly tried for thefe Crimes ? 

Yes. 

H STadinv men of the country, and have generally an im¬ 
partial ttial—they are feldom without their friends and advocates 

in thofe cafes. 

In what manner are they puniftred when con^aed ? 

Adulterv is punifhed with the lofs of life, or the hberty ot 
. Ad .r „L y r : f P he efcanes feme of the family are feized and de- 

sSEHfcw s 

tSSsrtfasrai’WS 

WiKhcralfare^lfo'fold—dhejfundei-^a^ri^, smd^on conviftion 

are fold—after being feverely tortured \ • CO nf lder - 

i_r_ n f their lives—The pumlhment for theft, (it it is a con 
a ue theh) .’ the iofs ofVr.y-fometimes they are fined, and 
if not able to pay the fine, they are fold. 

You mentioned, that for adultery they might fometimes ran- 
fom themfelves i how could they ranfom themfelves . 

They ranfom themfelves with Slaves. 

Who has the benefit of the conviaion of thofe crimes ? 

The injured party. 

that tfegree, that in ordfr to ge, quit of the pumfhment fo the 
time they have acknowledged themfelves guilty o 
craft of which they have been accufed, and they we " 

rlemned bv their confeflion rnade under tor ure ? • rt n nrpnt’ 
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r ,.we i-W endeavour to prove their innocence* 
innocent—fometimes y r water, which Is an 

In what manner is the ^ mortar, or 

The accufed perfon is> peo . )le , a hot iron is 

fomething to raiie him a ov t ^ the ^ e rfon who applies it 

applied to any part fortitude, fo as not to appear 

thinks proper— -if he be . deemed innocent, if otherwife, 

Le [“put inTronl and fold, and not unfrequently put to death. 

What is the ordeal by water ? nner an d the water is 

The offender is elevated in a tah « nw™ q{ a tree of 

admimftercd to him R . i t __f ome times he dies under the 

”pS"he is acquitted, but he feldom furvives 

it long. 

You raid that fome part of the Staves are prifoners taken in 

war—are they numerous ? fo foe parts con- 

Very, few of the P nf ® n “ s white people, L believe they 

.bey do, they 

deceafed^manes rf tfefrSs of the various party. 

Are females ever taken prifoners in war ? 

But few l believe—a very fmall propomon. 

t r UXorntrtot 1 mt C coTwiaed of Witchcraft and 
Adultery. 

Are thofe females, prifoners of wa, or conned of crimes, 

eXC F^,uldy r .-TSofc c^riarf of Witchcraft are very feldom etc 
changed. 

S3? SW— 

ledge. 

3 M 
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Om the owners of domeftic Slaves difpofe of thofe Slaves ? 
They can do it, but very feldom do it, when they have been 
gudty of feme enormous crime j in which cafe they have generally 
the approbation of the other Slaves to fell them. 7 S ly 

How are the domeftic Slaves tried, when accufed ? 

1 have been told they are generally tried by the other Slaves. 

Do you know of any wars being carried on for the purpofe of 
obtaining Slaves to fell to the Europeans ? P P 

I never heard of any carried on for that purpofe.—The wars 
have always originated from their own dilutions. 

by^he Europeans ?* al> “ ° the ™ ife - the SU « trad ' carried on 
vicinity of the trading ports are always injurious to 
Merchants “that the T’ 7 " d; a " d 1 W bccn ,oId b >' the Black 

cou:n l ;r^,l a u , ;?;'Xd £one 3 or 400 miies ,o a ™ d ** 

theref e there 3ny WafS that coum, 7 during your relidence 
Yes—between the nations bordering on the Gambia. 

are^rbv n C°/ th ' P, i aa!Ce °J “uapping Slaves, or that they 
are taken by fiaud or violence, by Blacks or Whites ? J 

I never heard that a Whiteman ever kidnapped a Slave • if he 

did it would put a total end to that man’s trading.-1 never heard 

of fuch a thmg.—I fpeak of the river Gambia only, 1 don’t know 

what is done on the other parts of theCoaft.—I never heard that of 

any of the natives in that part where I refided and did bufinefs — 

If v they made any attempt of that kind, they would be fold them- 

tak^ a sTave°s U ? ^ ^ ° f ^ pa,tieS S ° inS ° Ut armed at ni S ht to 

Never, but againft their enemies, with whom they were at open 
W3r« a 

Do you know any thing of the King of Barbeffin’s territories ? 

I don’t know any country of that name. $ ' 

to make Slaves" heard ° f ** U P" or fur P rifin S villages. 

Never, but in cafes of open war. 

7 


Are 
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Are fuch wars frequent ? 

Not fo frequent in thofe countries bordering on the Gambia 
might be expetted from the nature of their governments • but in 

^another" ^ "* perpetUal1 ? carr ? in S on in one country 


Gambk ? arC ' he ratUfal pr ° dl,aions ° l thc country about the river 
^Country Com, which is a fpecies of millet, Indian Corn, and 


of Ixpo'rtf artiC ' eS Pr ° dUCed in “ qUa,,tife as ,0 k a r “bjca 
Not that I ever heard of. 


Is the fugar cane produced there ? 
I never heard of it. 


Is the climate fit for the culture of the Sugar Cane ? 

I believe not—on account of the long continuance of dry 
ther, from October to the beginning of June. 


wea- 


Are there any other articles which might be exported from that 
country r r 

None of export but Bees Wax and a little Ivory, and a fmall 
quantity of Gold Duft, which is not worth mentioning 




How is the Ivory brought down to the Coaft ? 
falc^ CneralIy ° n tHe hCadS ° f tHe SIaVCS Wh ° are brou S ht down for 


What is the quantity of Ivory which may be fo brought in the 
courfe of a year ? 6 

The quantity varies annually—but I believe feldom above two 
ton -—I cannot fay pofitively. 


Where does the wax come from ? 

Moft from the fouth fide of the River Gambia, and chiefly 
about thirty or forty leagues from the entrance—but in fmaller 
quantities two or three hundred leagues up the river—the prin¬ 
cipal part from the Phroops. 1 


Are the bees that produced that Wax taken 
tives, or is the Wax cafually found in the 
woods i 


care of by the na- 
honeycomb in the 




The 
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“The greateft part is taken out of hollow trees in the woods I 
believe there is a (mall quantity taken in hives. 


Where are thofe hives ? . . „ 

Contiguous to their houfes—I never few above two or three 

the quantity is very imall. 

Are the hives confined to places near the Sea Coaft ? 

What I iaw were near the Sea Ccaft—never heard of any in 

the inteiior parts of the country. 

Could the quantity of Ivory exported be increafed, if the Slave 

T Ttpprehend ll the d contrary--becaufe what we receive from the 
interior parts of the country is brought fome hundred miles, I 
fuppofe, P and is brought from thence becaufe they have Slaves to 

carry it. 

Would it be worth the while of any traders to bring down 

,V Not°f"om any confiderable diftance, I apprehend—there are very 
few elephants in the neighbourhood of the trading ports. 

Could the quantity of Bees Wax exported be much in- 

Cre i a fc not apprehend that it can; becaufe. within thefe few years 
the Whites have given a great price for the Wax, an ia\e o 
learnt that the quantity has increafed in confluence of it. 

Are there any other articles of any fort that might be exported 

nc articles of commerce ? • c nru'ffl 

None fufficient to be worth the attention of any White 

nerfon-thev raife a little Cotton, and a finaU quantity of In- 
digo—not lufficient for their own purpofes—they pui chafe our 
manufaftures to fupply the deficiency. 

Why do not they raife more Cotton and Indigo ? 

They are naturally of that indolent difpofmon, that eveiy at¬ 
tempt of the White perfons to encourage the cultivation of Cot¬ 
ton and Indigo has proved abortive. 

Do they cultivate the Indigo plant, or does it grow wild ? 
What little they raife they cultivate—they do not reduce i 
the (late of Indigo which comes from other parts. 


What 
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What do they do with it, before they make ufe of it ? 

They cut it, and pound it in a wooden mortar, and hang it up 
in the form of fugar-loaves in their houfes, and then make ufe 
of it ? 

Do they prefs out the juice of it, or make ufe of the leaves ? 

They make up the leaves and branches in thofe forms. 

What ufe do they apply it to afterwards ? 

They infufe it in water, or a lye made of afhes, and dye their 
cloth with it. 

4 

What fort of cloths are thofe ? 

They are woven in narrow breadths, about five or fix inches in 
breadth, and then fewn together for the purpofe of covering 
themfelves. 

Is there a confiderable market of thofe cloths in that coun¬ 
try ? 

Very few manufa&urers. 

Could thofe cloths be made an article of commerce ? 

By no means—not among the White people. 

Have you been feveral voyages from Africa to the Weft Indies, 
and North America ? 

I have been two voyages to Carolina, and three or four voyages 
to different iflands in the Weft Indies. 

Can you ftate the number of Slaves you had on board in each 
voyage ? 

I cannot precifely—the two laft voyages I can nearly.—In the 
firft voyage to Charles Town, from the commencement of the 
purchafe in Africa, till the conclufion of the fale in Charles 
Town, I loft about thirteen out of about one hundred and forty 
—1 look upon that as a very great and uncommon mortality.— 
The laft voyage I was detained in the country from the beginning 
of May to the beginning of November following—and loft, from 
the beginning of May to the clofe of the fale of the cargo at 
Jamaica, thirty-eight out of two hundred and forty-two—my 
Ihip has fince made a voyage to Jamaica, and loft only three out 
of two hundred and fixteen.—It was the fame fhip which went 
all the voyages—file was regiftered at one hundred and thirty-fix 






tons. 
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To what caufe do you attribute the extraordinary mortality in 
the voyage, when you loft 38 ? 

The Slaves confifted of people of various Nations, and fo;nc of 
them were very meagre when I received them on board, owing 
to the great fcarcity of provifions -in the country from which they 
came, particularly a number of the Phroops, who had a famine 
in the country. 

What was the occafion of the extraordinary mortality, on the 
Voyage, when you loft 13 ? 

My fhip was then lingle decked; and I met with very bad 
weather 011 coming off the Coaft—in confequence of which many 
of them got fick. 

What in general is the food provided for the negroes, exported 
from Gambia ? 

We carry from hence fplit and kiln-dried horfe-beans, and a 
large quantity of Bilcuit and Flour, and in the Country we pur- 
chafe ah the Grain we can, of the Country Corn, and Rice; 

What is the Food of the Slaves intended for fale, whilft in the 
hands of the Black traders ? 

When they can get it, the Country Corn—they never tafte any 
Rice, unlefs they get it by Health. 

Do you then mean that they feed on the Indian com ? 

Not the Indian corn—but Guinea corn, as it is called—chiefly 
on Guinea corn, or any thing elfe their mafters can procure for 
them. 

Could the Ships procure on the Coaft a fufflcient quantity of 
Guinea corn, for the fupply of the Negroes during the voyage ? 

Seldom a fufflcient quantity of that alone. 

In what manner are the beans you have mentioned dreffed for 
the Negroes, during the paffage ? 

The hulks are all taken off in England—they are boiled, and 
we ufually put a few pieces of fhip’s beef, or fait fifh amongft 
them—after eating them once or twice, they become fond of 
them—fo as to requeft fometimes to have them inftead of their 
own country Food.— 

In what manner are the Slaves accommodated on board the 
Ihip ? 
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In the beft manner we poflibly can, to render their fituation as 
comfortable as poffible. 

Give a general account of the arrangement and management of 
them on board the fhip ? 

When they are firft brought on board by the Black Merchants, 
they have a chain round their necks, which they have generally 
worn from the place they have been brought from—when we have 
completed our purchafe of them, we take the chain off their necks, 
and put a pair of fhackles on their legs—which fhackles have 
generally a ring upon them between their legs—through which 
we reeve a chain, by which chain we keep them, to fecure them 
whilft they are on deck—the men are put below, between decks—• 
they lay clofe to each other, juft allowing room for a perfon to ftep 
between them—The men are generally in that part of the fhip 
before the main hatchway—the boys, in the main hatchway— 
the women, girls, and children are all at liberty abaft, except 
when we put them below at night, and lock them down. 

When are they permitted to come on deck, and for how long 
in the day ? 

As early as we can conveniently get them on deck—every 
morning, when the weather admits of it, and they remain there 
till the evening, except the weather renders it neceffary to put 
them off the deck. 

Are there air ports and gratings to give air between decks ? 

There are in all Guinea flips, I believe, and fometimes fo 
much air, that they beg to have part of the tarpaulins laid over 
them.— 


Is not the weather, in crofling the Atlantic, generally fair and 
pleafant ? 

Generally fo, after we get to the windward of the Cape de Verd 
Iflands—I am fpeaking of the Voyage from Gambia.— 

Then, after leaving the Cape de Verd Iflands ? 

We have generally good weather—we fall in with the Trade 
Winds. 

Then, after leaving the Cape de Verd Iflands, does it often 
happen that the Slaves are prevented by the weather from being 
on deck every day ? 

Very feldom—fcarce ever—we have fometimes heavy fqualls of 

rain. 
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rain, but of fmall duration, when we fpread the awnings over 
them.—-If the rain continues and the Slaves exprefs a diflike of 
continuing on deck, we put them below—but it is a general rule 
to keep them on deck as much as we can confiftently with pru¬ 
dence. 

Is a particular attention paid to the cleanlinefs of the fhip be¬ 
tween decks ? 

That is one of the firft objects we attend to—as foon as the 
Slaves are on deck, the White people, the feanien belonging to 
the fhip, and generally fome of the boys, are fent down below to 
fcrape and fwab the rooms, and if we find there is occafion to ufe 
a wet fwab, we generally air the rooms afterwards with fire pans 
made for that purpofe, and fumigate them fometimes with vine¬ 
gar—two or three times a week we wafh the rooms with vinegar, 
and fumigate them, by putting a red hot loggerhead into vinegar, 
and confining the fmoke. 

In what manner are the Slaves ufually fed, and at what time 
of the day ? 

. Early in the morning, foon after day-light, they have fbme 
bifcuit diftributed to every man and woman and perfon on board, 
and a glafs of inferior brandy or rum, diluted with water half and 
half; when their firft general meal is ready, that is generally ferved 
to them, and they have generally more than they can eat—fbme 
is left—In the evening again, about Four or Five o’clock, they 
have a fecond meal of another kind of food—we feldom ferve 

them with the fame fort of food twice in the fame day_we vary 

it as often as we can, and give them all regularly their allowance 
of water as often as we find it neceflary—this depends on the 
heat of the weather. 

Is there then care taken that they fhall be fupplied daily with a 
fufficiency of food and water ? 

It_ is a principal part of the fhip’s company’s employment_ 

particularly after they get out to fea—of the failors as well as 
officers. 

the officers fee that the failors do their duty in that re- 

fpect ? 

Always—they are enjoined to it, as their duty fo to do—the 
officers have an intereft in the health of the cargo. 

What is that intereft ? 
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A privileged Slave or two—it depends on the agreement between 
the mafter and officers—the chief mate and furgeon particularly 
are paid on the grofs average of the Slaves at the place of fale. 

Is it not almoft the entire bufinefs of both officers and crew, 
after the ffiip has left the Coaft, to keep up the health and fpirits 
of the Slaves ? 

It is their principal employment in the Middle paflage—the 
fails requiring but little attendance—therefore the failors are 
wholly employed in their attention to the Slaves. 

Do not the Slaves oftener complain of cold than of heat in the 
Middle pafiage ? 

They do—and we fometimes, when we think it too cold for 
them, put them down below, and even there they beg to have 
part of the tarpaulin laid over them. 

When they are on the deck, do they themfelves ever requeft to 
go down below ? 

Frequently—when it blows a frelh breeze, and they happen to 
be on the lhady fide of the deck. 

In cafe of ficknefs, are the Slaves fupplied with medicines, and 
taken care of ? 

They are.—We take out medicines for that purpofe, and the 
Surgeon every morning vifits them below, to know if any of them 
have any complaints j and frequently adminifters medicines to 
them below, as well as upon deck. 

When the (hips arrive in the Weft Indies, how foon after their 
arrival, in the (hips you have been in, has the Sale taken place ? 

We ufually immediately advertife a day of Sale, to take place 
four or five days or a week after our arrival, as is moft convenient. 
—Some of the purchafers live at a remote diftance from die place 
of Sale. 

In fome of the voyages, you faid, you went as paflenger, in others 
as Mafter.—In either of thofe voyages do you know of any means 
being ufed to repel any diforders amongft the Slaves before the 
Sale? 

I never heard of any. 

In all thofe voyages, were the Slaves treated with humanity and 
tendernefs ? 

Always. 
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t)o you recolIe£t what mortality there was amongft the Seamen 
in thofe refpe< 5 tive voyages ? 

I can only fpeak to the two laft.—In the voyage to Carolina, I 
think I loft two out of fixteen or eighteen—in the laft voyage, 
which was to Jamaica, in confequence of my being detained in the 
country, I loft feven in the jiver Ciambia, and two or three in the 
Middle paflage.—The crew altogether, including myfdf, confifted 
originally of twenty-one.—My Surgeon was the firft perfon who 
died—to his death I attribute the increafe of the lofs of both my 
Seamen and Slaves. 

In the voyage to Carolina, can you recollect whether it was fix¬ 
teen or eighteen ? 

I think it was eighteen, including myfelf. 

In the feveral voyages which you have mentioned, was the health 
of the Seamen attended to ? 

As much as pofiible—It is our intereft to take care of the Sea¬ 
men, the fuccefs of the voyage depending upon it. 

What time of the day do fhips ufually leave the river Gambia? 

It depends on the time of the tide—when we enter Gambia, 
we have two or three Black Linguifts, a Black mefienger or 
two, to fend to different parts of the country, and fix or eight 
other people, for the purpofe of rowing the boats, with a view of 
preferving the health of the Seamen—We do not fuffer a Seaman 
to go into a boat if we can avoid it—the Black people attend us 
out of the river, and return in the fhip's long boat, which is gene¬ 
rally left behind, or in one of their own canoes.—We ufually ftop 
a tide at the laft port in the river, to fill up our water. 

Is the time of the fhip’s departure known to the people on 
board, or to the people on fhore ? 

Always to the natives, fometime before the fhip comes down. 

How is the Climate, on the parts of the coaft where you have 
been ? 

In general noxious to European conftitutions—I found no dif¬ 
ference in the Climate two or three hundred leagues up the river, 
and down at the entrance of it. 

Are there periodical Rains and dry weather in that coun¬ 
try? . 

There are. 

Does the rainy feafon continue many months ? 
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From the latter end of May, or beginning of June, till the latter 
end of Oitober—The exatl time of the coming in of the rain 
depends upon the change of the Moon in the latter end of May. 

Does the dry weather laft the remainder of the year ? 

It does—there is feldom or ever any Rain from the latter end 
of October, till the latter end of May. 

Is the rainy feafon prejudicial to health ? 

I believe it is—but 1 have generally enjoyed my health in time 
of rain, as well as during the dry feafon.—I avoided expofmg 
myfelf to the rains and dews, which we cannot prevail on our 
feamen to do. 

Whether the rainy feafon or dry weather is raoft prejudicial in 
general to the health of the Europeans ?' 

The rains are moll: prejudicial. 

Is the climate more prejudicial up the Country than upon the 
Coaft? 

I never lay upon the Coaft. 

Do you mean to fay, that the climate is as noxious to the 
feamen in general at the mouth of the Gambia, as three or four 
hundred leagues up the river ? 

I have found it exactly the fame. 

Did the feamen find it the fame ? 

We never carried the feamen up above 140 leagues, and there 
we found that they were as healthy as at the mouth of the river 
—The French and fome of our Englifii Ihips proceed no further 
up than James Fort and Albadar—we found they met with as 
much or more mortality than the Ihips which have lain 150 
leagues up the river. 

Did you return to the port of London in any of the voyages 
you have mentioned ? 

Some—once to Liverpool—once to Briftol—and the other times 
to London. 

Upon the arrival of the fhips in the port of London, have you 
reafon to know that there are perfons always ready to invite the 
feamen to make complaints againft their captain ? 

I believe there are people who make it their bufinefs to go on 
Board every Ihip for the purpofe of obtaining litigious cafes, by 
enquiring how the people have been treated by the mafters and 
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mates—if the people have the leaft complaint imaginable, they 
take them to their houfes, and the people by whom they are em¬ 
ployed, commence an action againft the mafter or mate, as the 
cafe may be I never had an action commenced againft me. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

In that fhip where you defcribed the ftowage of the Slaves, 
was it with or without a platform ? 

, , ^ fm S Ie fhip, we had what we call a platform deck, 

but in the other Ihip we had no platform. 

In that fhip where you faid there was room to ftep between the 
Slaves, was that a platform fhip ? 

No. r 

What quantity of water, per day, to each man. White and 

Negro, do you compute fufficient for a voyage in the Middle 
pafiage ? 

At fea, including alfo what we boil our provifion in, a gallon 
per Man we have a fhort pafiage from Gambia and have plenty 
of water, and allow them as much as we think proper—generally 
three or four times a day. 

What quantity of wood do you flow in your hold for drefling 
the provilions ? 

We never confine ourfelves to any quantity in Gambia—we 
have an opportunity of taking in as much as we chufe. 

You will fpecify in cords what that quantity fhould be in a 

fhip of 200 tons, in any fhip from the Coaft of Guinea, as near 
as you can ? 

I cannot fay, we never buy it in cords—we fend our Black 
people, whom we hire at our entrance into the river to fupply 
the fhip with wood—and we generally bring fome of that wood 
home with us to England. 

Have the Negroes ever any water in the night ? 

They have it if they call for it—they have generally fomething 
to hold water in amongft them below, and we pour it through 
the gratings through a funnel. 

Do you not imagine it is owing to the extreme heat of the 
Negioes fituation, and their being naked, that makes them fo fuf- 
ceptible of cold when they come on deck ? 


Poflibly 
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Poflibly it may—we do not allow them cloaths—we could not 

keep them clean or preferve their health if they had cloaths. 

* 

When they are defirous of going below, is there not a clear 
fpace below—are not the reft on deck ? 

The apartment at that time is clear—it is cleared for the pur- 
pofe of cleaning it. 

In the lofs of feamen did you include the Iofs from England 
to the Weft Indies, or during the Middle palfage only ? 

From England to the Weft Indies. 

Is it cuftomary at Liverpool and Briftol, as well as London, for 
people to come on board the (hips, for the purpofe of encouraging 
the feamen to make complaints againft the matter and officers ? 

I cannot fpeak to Briftol or Liverpool, but to London I have 
been an eye witnefs—I have leen it. 

Do the woods on the part of the Coaft with which you are 
converfant confift chiefly of fmall underwood or of large timber 
trees ? 

More of timber than of underwood—and fome of the mahogany 
that grows there, has been brought home for trial, and has not 
anfwered. 

Would the foil, if cleared, be capable of being cultivated with 
Com, Rice, or other Provifions ? 

In that part of the country where the foil is adapted for the 
cultivation of Corn it would. 

Is the foil generally fit for the cultivation of Corn ? 

Some leagues, about 30 or 40 up the River Gambia, the Soil 
is not adapted to the cultivation of Corn, and produces very 

little. 

T Do you think that if the land, now overgrown with wood, was 
properly cultivated, it would produce Corn, Rice, and other Pro¬ 
vifions ? 

The natives have endeavoured to cultivate the parts contiguous 
to the lower parts of the river—they cultivate as much as they 
can of it—it produces fome little corn, but not fufficient to laft 
them from feafon to feafon—011 which account they fend the 
canoes up the river to procure corn. 
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Do you think that if this land were cultivated by Europeans, as 
land in Europe is cultivated, it would be productive ? 

If the cultivation was aflifted by manure—not elfe. 

Of what nature is the land of which you fpeak ? 

Of a loofe landy foil generally at the entrance of the river—up 
the river it is a more loomy foil. 

Do you think that if this land were cleared, it would be capable 
of receiving the plough ? 

I believe it might—if it was cleared from the roots—the natives 
do not take up the roots. 

Can you form any judgment, from what you have feen of the 
foil, and know of the climate, whether European Corn could be 
raifed in the places you have mentioned ? 

I do not apprehend it could. 

Why? 

From the nature of the Soil and the Climate. 

Cannot European Corn be raifed on a loofe fandy Soil ? 

In that part of the world they have rain only lix months in the 
year, and that only at intervals—the heat of the fun is lo intenle, 
that I apprehend our European Corn could not grow there. 

During that fcalon of the year does the native Corn grow, the 
Millet, and Turkey Corn? 

They ufually fow their Corn at the beginning of June, after the 
firft fetting in of the rain—their early Corn they cut in September 
—which is their Indian Corn—their greateft Ciop is about the 
latter end of October. 

Do the Millet and Turkey Corn come to perfection in that 
Countiy? 

Their Indian Corn they generally cut before it is ripe—the 
other Corn comes to perfection. 

Why do they cut their Indian Corn before it is ripe ? 

They ufually eat it before it is ripe—it is to lupply them : n the 
early feafon—the Crop they depend on is the October Corn. 

Do thefe forts of Corn grow on the loofe fandy foil you have 
lpoken of? 


I believe 
























I believe it does—they plant a little of it near the entrance of 
the river. 

Do the natives.employ manure in cultivating this Corn ? 

They have little or no manure—they have fcarce any horfes 
they make faft their Cows on their Corn ground during the dr/ 

feafon. 


Have they a good many cows ? 

They have—they belong to a particular clals of people a na¬ 
tion of people called Phoolas. 

How are thefe cows and horfes fupported ? 

By driving them about the Country—through the woods. 

+ 

What do they eat ? . . - . 

Grafs—fometimes leaves of trees—fometimes they give their 

horfes Corn. 

Are many female Slaves purchafed by our traders on that 

C °But* a fmall proportion, feldom above one-third—we purchafe 
all that are fit for market who offer. 


Can you form any eftimate of the grofs number of female Slaves 
fo purchafed on that part of the Coaft in a year ? . 

I cannot—it varies every year—the trade of Gambia is very 

much reduced. 

Can you make a grofs eftimate of the general number of Slaves 
purchafed by European traders on that Coaft m any given year. 

V I have heard eftimates made fome years ago, at about 3,000, 
and I believe it does not now average i,coo. 


According to the proportion mentioned by you, muft not the 
number of female Slaves fo purchafed, when the total number 
of Slaves was 3,000, have amounted to 1,000 . 

I do not apprehend it could—-we always find fema e 
fcarce, when the Slaves in general are plenty. 


Then among 3,000 Slaves fo purchafed, how many females do 
you fuppofe there might have been ? 

Perhaps about one-fourth, as near as I can guefs. 


Have 





Have you not faid, that very few females are taken in war ? 

I believe I have. 

Have you not faid, that few women are convicted of Adul¬ 
tery or Witchcraft ? 

I have faid, that the few women who were convicted, were 
convicted of Adultery or Witchcraft. 

Is the number of fuch female convifts fmall ? 

Not a great many, I believe. 

Did you not fay, that women fo convicted were often ex¬ 
changed for men ? 

I believe I faid, except thofe that are accufed of Witchcraft 
—then they are never redeemed. 

Can you give any probable eftimate of the number of women 
convifted of Witchcraft ? 

I cannot—a great proportion of the women we receive are fold 
under that idea. 

Having faid that the number of convi£ted women is fmall, and 
that many of them, when convicted, are redeemed or exchanged 
for men, by what means can fo large a number as 750, the fourth 
part of the grofs number you have mentioned, be procured for the 
market ? 

I cannot fay—fome of them are brought from the interior 
parts of the country, and we are not always acquainted with the 
crime for which they are fold. 

Are the gratings over the hatchways in the Slave fhips always 
kept open ? 

Always, when the Slaves are on board. 

Are they kept open when it rains ? 

Except when the Negroes defire that they may be covered, and 
then a tarpaulin is laid upon fome booms over the gratings, at 
fome diftance from rhem—but fometimes I have known them de- 
fire it to be laid on the gratings, to keep them warm. 

Do you mean* to fay, that the gratings are left open when it 
rains ? 

Always—but covered fo as to prevent the rain from coming 
down, by the tarpaulin I have before mentioned. 
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How is it poflible to keep the gratings open, and at the fame 

^TmeaTbJ the'mrpaulin tangTinead over the gratings, in the 
nature of an awning. 

At what height from the level of the deck are the booms upon 
which the tarpaulin is f P read \ foct _ vve brine the tarpaulin 

JT.VS&Z -■ -—-“ 

r£,ts ~ 

warm, we get a number of them on deck. 

, o Officers or Sailors, who go below among 

Do the Surgeons, . 0tocels ’ fir ft ope ned in a morning, 

i *w the air of the Slaves apartments, when 
Do you not know that the an oi offenfive? 

through the gratings. 

Is there a thorough draught of air between decks, when the 

S 'mri e C ,°bymea a nsl h, the air ports-in light winds, when we 
can open the air poits. 

Can the air ports be opened in a belhgale, orm^ tl)e a ; r 

pons^Tin a M^whcn they complain of the cold. 

■ Can there be a thorough air through thofe apartments when the 

air ports are ffiut ? * _The wea ther ones are 

Jt 1^“£I^ felor fo much wind as 

to render the (hutting them necellary. 

Queftion repeated f . (hut—but there is 

Not a thorough air when att the >‘f P? rts fo much that 

a current of air going always through the grating they 
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Iaid over ,he « P «v e „ t 

heig n h'h he bc S tw«n S decL°/ y °° *** f P ok '> wha * «• ‘he 
1 cannot lay exadly-I fuppofe the Ioweft about four fist. 

Had you a platform in your fhip ? 

1 havc^ecn on ? 

jud g :rrLS ai!;: ir as 1 cou,d 

for the purpofe of having thefe platforms. £ b " dKks ’ 

twe"n ( d«L b i lU,t f0r pla,forms - what « ‘he general heighth be- 
my own.' y Cannot %-ncver having frequented other veffels but 

the heighth mor/dmfi^ feT? there W “ e I llatforms . was 

as 1 %££££> n ' ipS ’ 

they would have found it difficult all J .1 hough perhaps 
their backs at the fame time thtm > *° have lain on 

n Are no. Africans taken on Ihip-board very fubjeft to fea fick- 
Some of them are for two or three days. 

Are they not often excoriated by their chains? 
galling^ them—whenev^we^fee th^^f t* 1 ! ^ ‘he chains 

riling round theTr k"s „ 0 i“ “>* * g al1 - ™ P°* fome- 

° * ° 0rder t0 P revent irons galling them. 

Are they not in fad fometimes confiderably galled ? 


Not 
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Not confiderably. I never faw any fo.—We take the earlieft 
opportunity to prevent any thing of the kind. 

Can it in fa£l be prevented ? 

Yes. 

Have you not laid, that it is the endeavour of commanders in 
the Stave trade, and it was your endeavour, to render the fituation 
ot the Slaves on board, as comfortable as poffible ? 

I have. 

^ What are your ideas of comfort, as applied to Slaves, in a Slave 

By giving them plenty of Food, Viduals and Drink, and the 
belt lodgings we can. 

Are the circumftances of being chained two and two of not 
having room to lay on their backs, of fea ficknefs, excoriation, 
fhackles rings reeved through the chains, kiln-dried Horle-beans 

i.Vu* I ;°. nfineme, ! t bet ween decks, lying ciended together in 
a clofe hold in a tropical climate, confining them all night in a 
fetid atmofphere, and keeping them there all day when the 
weather is bad, articles of comfort ? 

The queftion being objected to, the Counfel and Witnefs 
were directed to withdraw. 

And a motion being made, and the queftion being put, that 

^ ?°l inf r a > nd V I- tnefs be a S ain called in, and the Witnefs 
alked the faid queftion; 

It palled in the negative. 

Then the Counfel and Witnefs were again called in • and 
the Witnefs was alked. 

Whether the perfons fuppofed to be engaged in Witchcraft, do 
not dntribute drugs or medicine ? 

They are lulpedted to do lb. 

Whether medicines occafioning abortion are not reckoned nart 
or their myftery ? 1 

I have heard tliem fay, it is a part of their myftery. 

What do you think would be the probable effca: in Africa of 
the abolition of the Slave trade by this country ? 
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I believe it would encourage many of the evils which the 
abolition is meant to relieve. 

Th^ evib 'thlu" oiiginate^ climes—-who would* be^mt to 
K 3 ? rrUdm a o^ the Blacks never to g.ve a man 
an opportunity of revenging an injmy. 

tx?u t vrm mean bv the evils that originate in Famine ? 

The human Sacrifices, that exift among the Anthropophagi, m 
the interior part of Africa. 

Would human facrifices be encreafed by the abolition of th 

Slave trade ? 

I believe they would. 

Do you think the natives could be induc^ to cultivate the land 

s&'gSSSESi-'Ss** 

Country. 

Could Europeans ftand the climate in the clearing the wood 

and cultivating the land ? 

1 do not think they could. 

Have the Europeans influence and power over the trahvra 
to make them cut down the woods and grow Corn, without they 

Ch m Europerhtr lot the power-the natives are not to be 
influenced by any thing but felf-intereft. 

Do the natives regard the European commodities they now 
obtain as neceffaries of life, or as luxuries only ? 

Some of them as neceffaries, others as luxuues. 

, , .k.i :r tivp natives could not procure thofe 

jSS&^sraasess 
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th^re in aueft of that produce. 
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Whether the Climate and Soil are not capable of producing, 
and do they not in a certain degree produce Cotton of a very ex¬ 
cellent quality ? 

They do. 

Is any very great degree of labour neceflary to the cultivation 
of Cotton ? 

They bellow very little on it. 

To what ficknefs did you allude, as produced by the bad weather 
at the beginning of your voyage, mentioned in a former pait of 
your evidence ; was it lea ficknefs or any diforder ? 

I mentioned, that fome of my Slaves weie captives in war, and 
the others’ fold in confequence of a famine, and when I received 
them on board 1 hoped they would have improved fiom being 
taken better care of and better fed—I had feme realon to fuppofe, 
that being too well fed was the occafion of their illncfs—the quick 
tranfition from hunger to plenty—and I believe that the fea fick¬ 
nefs prevented their recovery. 

Did you mean to Hate the bad weather as the caufe of the illnefs ? 
It did not originate from the weather—but the bad weather in- 
crealed it. 

How did the bad weather act fo as to increafe the ficknefs of the 

cargo ? . 

The bad weather increafed the fea ficknefs, and made it ne- 
cefl iry to keep part of them below, and to get them upon deck 
alternately. 

Do you not apprehend that the Slave trade in geneial is un¬ 
healthy to the feamen who are employed in it ? ■ 

1 generally found that the feamen on board the Slave Imps pad 
their health as well as on board of ot'ier fliips which had not 
Slaves on board—not more unhealthy than in other trades car¬ 
ried on on the fame Coalt—my fhip did not loie a leaman theJalt 
voyage—Ihe returned in November lalt. 

Have you ever ufed any other trade, or have you ever filled to 
the coalt ci Africa in a wood fhip ? 

Neither. 


May not European feamen preferve their health tolerably on 
the Coalt of Afiica, if a proper attention be paid to their diet, 
and fheltered from the inclemency of the weather ? 


T hpltev* 
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1 believe their bad ft ate of health does not originate from their 
manner of living, or the nature of the food—our feamen in Gam¬ 
bia have generally frelh meat during the whole time they are in 
the nver with refped to their fhelter, it is impoflible to prevail 
on a feaman not to expofe himfelf to the dews which are preva¬ 
lent in that part of the world—they bring their beds upon deck, 
and will not fltep under cover if they can lleep cool, and the 

d-ws aie often attended with more pernicious effects than the 
rain. 

Do the (hips employed in the wood trade, ufually take on 
boaid Slaves? J 

I know nothing of the wood trade. 

Did you fuffer very much in point of lofs of feamen in more 
than one voyage in the river Gambia ? 

I have mentioned twice that I fuffered. 

In that voyage, where feven died out of twenty-one, and two or 
three more on the Middle pafiage, in whatftate of health were the 
remainder of the crew who did not die ? 

One or two of them, who took more care of their health, did 
tolerably well—the reft were in a relaxed ftate. 

Were thofe, of whom you fpeak as having been in a relaxed 
ftate, capable of doing their duty ? 

Only taking their trick at the helm. 

Did you take on board any frefh men, to replace the feven who 
died, and to do the duty of the others who were incapable of 
performing theirs ? r 

No. 

How many Negroes had you on board when you left the Coaft 
that voyage? 

Two hundred and thirty-fix, or two hundred and thirty-eight 
—I cannot recoiled: which. 

Then do you apprehend that the remaining fourteen of your 
crew, in the weak fituation in which you delcribed them, were 
ludicient to navigate the veffel, and to guard two hundred and 
thnty-lix, or two hundred and thirty-eight Negroes ? 

I was obliged to make the beft flftft 1 could with them—I had 
no other alternative. 


Were 
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Were the Negroes permitted to come on deck as frequently, and 
in as great numbers, as if the crew were as ftrong as it had 

,he fame.—I thought it prudent to get them upon deck as 
often as poffible, for the purpofe of examining them, to tee they 
were in health and fecure, and for cleaning the room. 


Had they no additional Irons on that account ? 


None at all.—I took feme of the Irons off, after they got to 


fea. 


Were the rooms kept as clean as they otherwife would have 
I believe they were—we made the Negro boys aflift in cleaning 


the rooms. 


Then was not the crew, of which you have Hated, that only 
two or three were in good health, extremely harrafied by the per¬ 
formance of fuch duty ? 

The duty was increafed, but not beyond their lrrength. 

Whether you have not been acquainted vyith inftances of noto¬ 
rious cruelty in the Captain of a Slave fhip—has not fuch cir- 
cumftance fallen under your immediate knowledge ? 

I cannot fay they have—fome Captains are more fevere than 
others—but it is the intereft of every man to treat his Slaves well. 


nrx vnn mean to fav. that the general treatment of the Slaves, on 



treated. 


Did you never hear of a Captain of a veffel in the river Gam¬ 
bia having treated one Slave with enormous cruelty ? 

If I have I do not recolleft it. 


Do 
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Did you know a gentleman of the name of Dillwyn, of Wal- 
thamftow ? 

I have feen him two or three times, but I am not acquainted 
with him. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to with¬ 
draw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 
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MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 
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Trade* 
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FeneriSj 19 0 die Junii 1789 . 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe to cor.fider fur¬ 
ther of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefented 
to the Houfe in the lad Seflion of Parliament, relative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 

(^jounfel called in. 

The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in 
their Evidence; and called 

THOMAS KING, Efquire, a Merchant of London. 

Have you been in Africa'? 

I have—I went there firft in 1766, as Second Mate of the Royal 
Charlotte;—fhe was about 300 tons—we carried out the African 
Company’s (lores to Cape Coaft. 

Was that a regular Slave (hip ? 

No. 

Did you (lay any time on the Coaft that voyage ? 

About two months. 

Did you take in a cargo of Slaves ? 

We took about 120—landed them in Jamaica. 

What was the number of the crew of failors ? 

1 believe feventeen in all. 

3T 


What 
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v 7 hat was the ftate of the health of the failors during that 
voyage ? 

The failors were healthy the whole voyage—loft none from the 
time we left London until our return to London again. 

What was the ftate of the health of the Slaves ? 

In general very healthy;—we loft only two or three from the 
time they were taken on board till landed in Jamaica. 

On what part of the Coaft of Africa did you take the cargo of 
Slaves ? 

The Gold Coaft. 

How long did you flay at Jamaica before you landed the 
Slaves ? 

I believe about fourteen days from the arrival to the landing of 
the laft man. 

_ Were any means uled after their arrival in Jamaica, and pre¬ 
vious to their being landed, to repel diforders the Slaves might 
have on them ? 

None whatever. 

When did you make another voyage' to the Coaft of Africa r 

In 1768.-—We failed from London the latter part of 1767, in 
the fame ftup;—I was in the fame ftation as Second Mate, it was 
to carry ftores as before;—we had eighteen failors to the beft of 
my recolledtion. 

Did you take Slaves on board on the Coaft of Africa ? 

Yes, 455 I think—They were carried from the fame part, the 
Gold Coaft, to Grenada. 

What was the ftate of the health of the failors during that 
voyage ? 

Alfo very healthy—no ficknefs on board the ftiip amongft the 
failors, and we loft none on our arrival, nor while we ftaid at 
Grenada—there I left the fhip. 

What was the ftate of the health of the Slaves during that 
voyage ? 

In general very healthy-—I think to the beft of my memory we 
loft ten out of the 455. 

Did’ 
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Did you lofe any during the (hip’s (lay at Grenada—after hef 
arrival there ? 

No, I believe not—the Slaves were on board only about a week 
before they were landed. 

When did you fail again for the Coaft of Africa ? 

I failed from Grenada to the Coaft of Africa I think about the 
beginning of October, 1768, as Commander of a (hip Called the 
Molly, about iio tons. 

To what part of Africa did you fail ? 

To the Gold Coaft, touching at America, where we took 
in the cargo which was intended to purchafe the Slaves in 
Africa. 

How many Slaves did you take on board ? 

One hundred and five I think. 

How many failors had you on board ? 

I think twelve or thirteen. 

Did you (lay long on the Coaft of Africa that voyage i’ * 

I did—I was very near twelve months on the Gold Coaft, and 
near it. 

Was that a fortunate voyage or not with refpedl to the health of 
the failors and Slaves ? 

Very contrary, to both. 

How many did you lofe of the crew ? 

Either fix or feven. 

How many Slaves did you lofe ? 

1 believe I loft about half the Slaves. 

To what do you attribute the mortality of the crew and of the 
Slaves during that voyage ? 

Notwithftanding 1 was near twelve months on the Coaft, I loft 
but few, either of Slaves or the crew, during the time I remained 
on the Coaft—but on the paflage my (hip failed exceeding badly, 
and I had the misfortune to lofe fome of the mafts, by which I 
was driven into the Bite of Bonny, on the Coaft of Africa, and was 
feven months on my paflage from the Gold Coaft to Grenada— 
—In the time I was on the paflage I was under the neceflity of 
putting into different places for provifions—I could get but very 

. fcamily 
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fcantily fapplied ; and we were two or three times in that paflage 
reduced to a very fcanty allowance both for Whites and Negroes, 
to which I principally attributed the great mortality both of the 
one and the other. 

Is the Bite of Bonny a particularly unhealthy part of the 
Coaft ? 

No doubt it is—it is generally efteemed fo. 

Do you then attribute the misfortune of that voyage in part to 
the extreme delay and accidents of the veflel you have mentioned ? 

Moft undoubtedly—particularly fo. 

When did you go your next voyage to Africa ? 

In 1771.—We failed from London the latter end of 1770, in 
the brig called the Ferret, about 70 tons, with twelve or thirteen 
men, 1 believe—went to the river Cameroon, in the Bite of Bon¬ 
ny—purchafed 105 Slaves there, and carried them to Grenada. 

What was the ftate of the health of the failors during that 
voyage ? 

In general pretty healthy—I believe I loft two or three. 

What, of the Slaves ? 

Alfo pretty healthy—I believe four or five were loft. 

How long did you ftay on the Coaft ? 

I believe about eight months on the Coaft. 

What was the length of your voyage from the Coaft to the Weft 
Indies ? 

About two months. 

When did you make the next voyage to the Coaft of Africa ? 

In 1772.—We failed from London in December 1771, on board 
the Surrey, of 180 tons, twenty-five Sailors, to the river Came¬ 
roon—took on board 255 Slaves—ftaid on the Coaft fix months in 
that river—went to Grenada. 

How long was your paflage ? 

I think eight weeks. 

What was the ftate of the health of the failors during that 
voyage ? 
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During the time we lay in the river Cameroon moft of the 
Ihip’s crew, myfelf alfo, and officers, were unwell, at one period 
or other, and we loft in the river three Tailors and the furgeon.— 
During the Middle Paflage the Teamen were very healthy. 

Is the river Cameroon more unhealthy to Europeans than lying 
at Tea on the open Coaft ? 

Yes. 

What was the health of the Slaves during that voyage ? 

The Slaves were in general very healthy—We had no particular 
diforder on board—we loft ten out of the 255. 

When did you next go to Africa ? 

In the beginning of 1773, in the Three Friends—a fmall vefiel 
of about 70 tons—there were twelve Tailors, I think, myfelf and 
the whole crew included;—went to the Gold Coaft—took on board 
144 Slaves—ft aid on the Coaft about three months—went to the 
lfland of St. Vincent’s. 

Did you Iofe any of the crew ? 

I believe I loft two in the whole voyage. 

Where did they die ? 

On the Coaft. 

How many Slaves died ? 

Eight. 

Does that include the whole time, from the Slaves being taken 
qh board till they landed at St. Vincent’s ? 

It does. 

When was your next voyage ? 

In 1775—from London, in the Venus, about 150 tons, be¬ 
tween 150 and 160 tons—21 or 22 Tailors, the whole crew, in¬ 
cluding all—went to the Gold Coaft—took 321 Slaves—ftaid on 
the Coaft four months—went to Jamaica. 

How many of the crew died during the whole voyage from 
London ? 

I think I loft one or two. 
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Where did you lofe them, and how ? 

I had no accident—I think we loft them upon the Coaft, from 
fevers. 

How many Slaves did you lofe ? 

Ten out of 321—including the whole time till the Slaves 
landed. 

When was your next voyage ? 

In 1776—from London, in the Harriet, of about 135 tons— 
Eighteen men I believe—to the Gold Coaft—277 Slaves were taken 
on board—they were fold in the ifland of Jamaica—we loft none 
•of the crew—ftaid on the Coaft between three and four months, 
loft feven Slaves out of the 277—1 take the whole number from 
the time they were purchased to the time they were attually 
fold. 

In all the numbers of the Slaves you loft, have you included the 
Slaves which died from the time of their being firft carried on 
board the Chip till the time of their being actually landed and 
fold in the Weft Indies ? 

I do—I include the‘whole mortality of all the Negroes, from 
the time the firft was taken on board on the Coaft to the time 
the laft was landed in the Weft Indies. 

When was your next voyage ? 

I did not fail on the next voyage till November 1780—then I 
went'from London to the Gold Coaft in the Camden, of 335 
tons, 65 failors, the whole crew—We ftaid on the Cpaft of Africa 
about fix months—purchafed 580 Slaves—went to Jamaica,—all 

except the two firft in which I went were regular Slave (hips_ 

four failors died, of thofe only two of natural deaths, the other 
two by accident—we loft fifty or fifty-one Slaves, including the 
time from the firft taken on board to the landing of the laft. 

- Was the lofs of the number of Slaves during the voyage owing 
to any particular diforder or accident ? 

To a particular diforder, a diarrhoea. 

: Did they contrail that diforder on board fhip, or did they 
bring it on board with them ? 

We apprehend fome of them brought it on board with them. 


Did 
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Did the diforder attack them on the Coaft foon after they came 
on board ? * 

It did. 

Was this your laft voyage to Africa ? 

Yes. 

In what line of life have you been fince P 

I have been fettled in the City of London ever fince as a Mer¬ 
chant. 

During the voyages you have given an account of, did.you ever 
know of any particular mortality among the Slaves during their 
continuance on board the fhip, after their arrival in the Weft In¬ 
dies, and before they were landed ? 

No, I never did.—As to thefhips I commanded whilft I was in 
the trade myfelf, and to all other fhips I have had concern in, lam 
fure they never buried one per cent, after their arrival in the Weft 
Indies and before their landing—I mean before they were fold. 

Did you ever know of any means ufed by the. Surgeon or others, 
to repel the diforders of Slaves, previous to their landing ? 

I never knew of any fuch a thing. 

During the feveral years in which you was concerned in the trade 
to Africa, as Commander or Officer on board fhip, had you an op¬ 
portunity of being on fhore in Africa, and of obferving the courfe 
of the trade in Slaves ? 

I had frequent opportunities of being on fhore in Africa during 
the time I traded there; and fo far as could be learnt from the Na¬ 
tives refiding on the Coaft, I have had opportunities of hearing 
from them how they became Slaves. 

Will you communicate that account to the Committee ? 

The principal part for crimes— Witchcraft included—and fome 
few as prifoners of war. 

Did you ever know or hear of wars being made on the Coaft for 
the purpofe of making Slaves ? 

No—I never did. 

Did you ever know or hear of any fuch wars being ftirred up 
by the Europeans for that purpofe ? 

By no means. 


Did 
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Did you ever know or hear of towns or villages being pillaged 
or deftroyed for that purpole ? 

No, I never did. 

Did you ever know or hear of the Natives being ftolen or fe- 
duced away, for the purpofe of being made Slaves ? 

No, 1 never did, except from Slaves themfelves, who had come 
from the interior parts of the Country. 

What was the account which you received from fuch Slaves ? 

I have heard from them, in fome very few inftances, that they 
were ftolen or taken away; but I believe, when a Iked how they 
became Slaves, that they rather chofe to tell that ftory, than to tell 
what the real fa£l was. 

Was the trade on the Coaft carried on with the (hipping in 
fuch a manner that if the Natives had been kidnapped, or im¬ 
properly obtained, they would have had opportunities of making 
complaints, and being redreffed ? 

No doubt of it, fo far as relates to the Water-fide People. 

Were many of the Free Natives continually on board the (hips 
during their ftay and trading on the Coaft ? 

No doubt of it, daily. 

Had the Slaves on board opportunities of communicating any 
thing to fuch Free Negroes on board ? 

Certainly. 

Did the Slave (hips fail from the Coaft privately, or in the 
night, or in the morning, and after notive given of their inten¬ 
tion to fail ? 

It is cuftomary for (hips in all parts of Africa where I have 
been to give notice at leaft for a week, more commonly for a 
month, before they mean to (ail; and it is cuftomary for (hips to 
fail from the Coaft in the morning; and the reafon of it is, be- 
caufe during the principal part of the day the breeze blows 
from the fea, and it is inconvenient for the (hips to ftretch off 
while fuch breeze blows.—From early in the morning until 
9 or 10 o’clock in the forenoon, the breeze rather blows from 
the land, fometimes directly off of it—that is the reafon the (hips 
take the advantage of the morning to leave the Coaft. 

Of the (hips in which you have failed, was the crew compofed 
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entirely of feamen, or were there many landfmen amongft 
them ? 

In the fhips in which I have failed, and in which I have been 
generally concerned, as nearly as I can calculate, one-half of the 
number of the crew conlifts of the captain, officers, and feamen, 
and the other half of landfmen—men who may have been one or 
two voyages at fea, and boys. 

Is that the ufual proportion on board all the African fhips ? 

1 think it is, as far as I have feen or known, nearly fo. 

Did you carry from England provifions for the Slaves during 
their voyage ? 

A certain proportion is always taken. 

Is that becaufe the Coaft of Africa does not furnifh it in fuf- 
ficient quantities, or for what other reafon ? 

It is particularly becaufe Africa does not furnifh fufiicient 
quantities ; and at certain Times (though not frequently) you can 
get none at all—I am now fpeaking to the Gold Coafl—and for 
the further reafon that they prefer a change in their food. 

What are the articles of food for the Slaves which are carried 
from England ? 

Principally fplit-beans, fome little matter of rice, and I have 
known wheat taken, but it is now altogether laid afide. 

Are fuch beans a wholefome food, and fuch as the Slaves are 
fond of? 

They certainly are a very wholefome food, and fuch as the 
Slaves are very fond of. 

Do they often prefer that food to the food produced in their 
own country ? 

They do—the Gold Coaft Negroes prefer it to the Indian Corn, 
which is their native food.—With relpeft to beans, I wilh to 
relate a circumftance which happened to us—When I firft 
went to Africa, inftead of beans, it was ufual to carry the greateft 
proportion (at leaft two-thirds) of the white pea. It was found, on 
the report of the Surgeons, that they did not very well agree with 
the Negroes; and we were advifed by the Surgeons to fend an 
equal quantity of peas and beans, and to have them mixed toge- 
• ther for their food—and that was alfo found not to agree with 
them fo well as when the beans were given to them alone—fo 
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from time to time we have diminilhed the peafe, till at laft we 
fend none. 

What fort of beans are they, and in what manner prepared ? 

They are (I am informed) a fpecies of the Windfor beans— 
they are called ufually, in the Corn Market, 'lick Beans—Thefe 
beans are fplit and kiln-dried, and palled through a mill, and the 
hulks feparated from them. I have heard a great deal faid of 
fending horfe-beans to Africa—I never carried them—1 never have 
fent them—nor did I ever hear or fee what is in this country ufual¬ 
ly termed horfe-beans fent to Africa for the Negroes. 

Do the White people ever eat thefe beans, which are fent to 
Africa for the Negroes ? 

They do very commonly. 

During the Middle PalTage from Africa to the Weft Indies, is 
all the care and attention paid to the Negroes on board which 
their fituation will permit ? 

In a well-regulated African Ihip every pollible care is taken 
of the Negroes, and their fituation made as comfortable to them 
as poflibk. 

How are they treated as to diet ? 

Very great attention is paid as to their having a proper quan¬ 
tity, and that well dreft. 

Is the diet on board Ihip as good as they have in their own 

country ? .... T 

As far as 1 have feen of their diet in their own country, 1 

mean the common people, their diet is much more comfortable 
on board Ihip—I mean that there is more care taken in dreffing 
of it, having it well feafoned, and ferved in clean veffels. 

Is their health attended to on board Ihip ? 

It certainly is—very particular care is taken, every morning 
early, to enquire aniongft them for any complaints and again, 
after they are upon deck, and their morning meal has been 
ferved, that is, after their breakfafts, it is the duty of the fui- 
geon to examine through the whole of the Slaves on board par¬ 
ticularly. 

Is it the intereft of the captain and furgeon, as well as their 
duty, to take care of the Negroes health ? 

Yes, certainly. 


Had 
































Had you an opportunity, during your frequent vifits to the 
Coalt of Africa, to obferve the produce of that country ? 

I have not obferved, in the parts of Africa where I have ge¬ 
nerally been, any produce, except provifions. 

Are thole provifions produced in any very confiderable quan- 
tity ? 

No, they are not—In general not fo much, over and above 
what they want, as the fhips wilh to obtain from them. 

Is there a conftant demand, by the fhips trading on the Coaft, 
for a greater fupply of provifions than the country can afford to 
fupply them with ? 

1 think there is—and could the Ihips depend on being fup- 
plied with a greater quantity, they would not take fo much from 
Europe. 

Are there any other articles, befides provifions, produced in 
fufficient quantities to become an obje£t of commerce ? 

There are no other articles, the natural produce of the Country, 
to fpeak of; but there is fome Gold Duff—Elephants Teeth 
Bees Wax—Gum Copal—Barwood, and Camwood—Of thefe 
there are no confiderable quantities, not fufficient to become a 
confiderable obje£t of trade. 

Are the manners, genius, or induftry of the inhabitants fuch as 
to improve thefe natural productions, or to encourage the intro¬ 
duction of others ? 

The genius of the people on the Gold Coalt, I think, is equal 
to extending commerce in any thing that might be practicable— 
1 fpeak of the Gold Coalt—but they are fo indolent, that where 
induftry would be necefiary, I think no commerce could be 
extended or promoted amongft them. 

Is it a country where a Colony of Europeans might be ietffed 
with any profpeCt of advantage ? 

On the Gold Coalt I do not think that the difpofition of the 
Natives is fuch as to render it poflible to fettle a colony of Euro¬ 
peans, unlefs by force of arms. 

Is the Coalt itfelf fuch, in refpeCt of rivers, harbours, or land¬ 
ing-places, as to be favourable for an extenfive commerce in va¬ 
rious articles, if the country could be made capable of producing 
them ? 

No, the Coalt is very unfavourable to fuch a commerce—there 
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are no harbours, no bays or creeks, where even a boat can land 
with fafety, 1 mean the boats that go from hence.—On the 
Gold Coaft, from one end to the other, excepting two places, 
there are no harbours, no creeks, nor any bays, that I know of, 
where even one of the boats from this country could land with 
fafety, and thofe two are very unfafe, except in very fine weather; 
—I wifh to be underftood, that when I fpeak of thefe being the 
only two places on the Gold Coaft, 1 fpeak of that part where at 
prelent the Englifh fhips have a right to go.—Befides that, under 
the Dutch fettlements 1 believe there are one or two places where 
a boat may land, in the fame manner as I have deferibed in the 
two places belonging to the Englifh. 

Are there bars acrofs the mouths of all fuch rivers as are upon 
that Coaft ? 

Entirely. 

What nations were there trading to the Coaft of Africa befides 
the Englifh at the time you was acquainted with that Coaft ? 

Whilft 1 was in that trade there were fome Dutch, French, 
Portuguefe, and by chance a Danifli fliip. 

Is the trade of other nations increafed or diminifhed of late 
years ? 

The French trade to Afiica is exceedingly increafed within the 
laft four years. 

Have you any particular means of knowing that ? 

I have had occafion frequently to be in France—I have had 
frequent occafions to correfpond with French houfes—and have 
had frequent opportunities of feeing French people in this town, 
who are engaged in that Ti ade—by which I know it is exceeding¬ 
ly increafed. 

Have the Americans extended their trade for Slaves to the 
Coaft of Africa of late years ? 

Before the laft war the Americans carried on a confiderable 
trade to the Coaft of Africa—during the war it was given up by 
them altogether—but fince the peace they have revived it again ; 
and I believe at this time carry it on to the full or rather to a 
greater extent, than they ever did before. 

What part of America do you fpeak of ? 

I allude particularly to Bofton—Rhode Ifland—fome trifle from 
New York, and fome little from Philadelphia—but the principal 
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part is I believe at prefent carried on from Bofton—before the war 
the principal part was carried on from Rhode Ifland and New 
Providence. 

Is the Rate of the Slave Trade fuch, that if the Englifh were 
to abolifh that Trade, the number of the Slaves now purchafed by 
them would remain in the Country of Africa, or would they be 
bought up by other nations ? 

They would undoubtedly be bought up by other nations ? 

Are the Slaves purchafed by other nations, either on board the 
Blips, or during any other period which has come within your 
knowledge, better treated than they are by the Englifli ? 

I have had frequent opportunities of vifiting the Blips of other 
nations on the Coaft of Africa, while I was in the trade, and I 
certainly am of opinion the treatment on board the Englifli fliips 
in general is preferable to that of any other nation. 

Are you at all acquainted with the Windward Coaft of Africa ? 

I have in my way to the Gold Coaft feveral times touched on 
different parts of the Windward Coaft, and ftaid a few days. 

Can you fay whether the Slaves are procured in the fame man¬ 
ner on that Coaft as on the Gold Coaft ? 

So far as my obfervation enables me to judge I think they are. 

Is there any difference in the manner of their becoming Slaves 
in the river Cameroon ? 

No, I believe not. 

What is the ftate of the Country adjoining to the river Came¬ 
roon, with refpeft to its foil and produce ? 

I believe the foil is capable of producing in general what the 
climate will admit of. 

Does it produce any articles in any great quantity ? 

No, it does not—they cultivate nothing but ground provifions, 
and fome little fruits and vegetables—they do not even produce 
any grain there. 

Is it the practice of the Captains in the African trade to compel 
their Sailors to take their difeharge in the Weft Indies ? 

It never was the pra&ice with me, nor in the fliips in which I 
am and have been fince I left the fea concerned, nor do I know 

3 Y it 
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it is the prafiice with any other (hips—it is not our intereft to 
do fo. 

Why ? . _ T „ 

Becaufe, although we have when we arrive in the Weft Indies 
fome few men in our (hips more than are ablolutely neceflary to 
navigate them to England, yet the additional charge of getting 
three men in the Weft Indies, in lieu of nine men difcharged, 
would be nearly equal, if not quite, to the expence of bringing 
the whole nine men home, I mean the charge to the (hip—I will 
explain the meaning of this anfwer—The men are (hipped for the 
voyage from England to the Coaft of Africa—from thence to the 
Weft Indies—and from the Weft Indies to the port in England 
that they have failed from generally, at fo much wages per month 

_I have before obferved that about one-half of the crew of an 

African Ihip confift of landfmen, men who have been one or two 
voyages at lea, and boys—thele go for lower wages than feamen, 
and I believe upon an average may be eftimated at 21 s. or 22 s. per 
month j—admit that the nine men who might be difcharged at the 
Weft Indies fhould confift of a fmall proportion of feamen, and a 
larger of landfmen, I (hould eftimate that the men fo to be dif¬ 
charged, might have upon an average 24 j. or 25 j. per month— 
the paflage, commonly [peaking, from the Weft Indies to Eng¬ 
land, particularly to African (hips, that generally fail faft and 
come home light, may not reafonably be eftimated at more than 
eight weeks, from the Weft Indies to England, which is rather a 
long paffagc than otherwife—the three men to be obtained in 
lieu of the nine fo difcharged, taken upon a fair and moderate 
average, would have from ten to twelve guineas and ten to twelve 
rrallons of rum for the run home, which I calculate would 
amount to the lame as the nine men would have had if they had 
gone on with the voyage—I ftate this proportion off hand, as it 
ftruck me whilft I am giving my evidence 5 but there are few 
lhips from the Coaft of Africa, that upon being obliged to dis¬ 
charge nine men in the Weft Indies, would not be obliged to 
take more than three men in the room of them. 

In the calculation you have given to the Committee, do you fake 
it for granted that you mult difcharge all your tailors in the Weft 
Indies, and hire other failors to bring home the Ihip j or might 
not the captain of an African Ihip, if fo difpofed, get rid of fix of 
his failors in the Weft Indies, and detain the other three to bring 

home the Ihip ? . _ 

The captain of an African (hip having engaged his feamen lor 

the voyage to return to England again, the diicharging one man 
3 in 
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in the Weft Indies would, I conceive, and have always under- 
flood, entitle the reft to have their difcharge alfo. 

Is it a common thing for the failors belonging to African fhips 
to defert their fhips in the Weft Indies ? 

It is very cuftomary.' 


To what is that attributed ? . . ..... 

The principal reafon I know of is their receiving half their pay 
at the port where the Negroes are fold—their getting on (hore, 
and getting intoxicated—and having frequent opportunities of 
getting higher wages in their run home in the Weft India mips 
and other African fhips. 

Have you ever known inftances of the captains of African fhips 
having ufed their men ill for the purpofe of inducing them to run 

away in the Weft Indies ? , 

No, I have not—it was ever my with to preferve them as much 
as 1 could, knowing the additional expence, and fometimes diffi¬ 
culty, of getting others at any rate in their 100m. 

Is it a common thing for failors in the African trade to go fe- 
veral different voyages with the fame captain in the lame Imp r 
I believe it is not very common; at the fame time we have had 
the fame feamen that have gone many voyages, and in our em- 

ploy. 


Can yon from your experience, both in the Weft Indies and on 
the coaft of Africa, fay what would be the probable confequence 
of putting an end to the blave Trade from this country only ? 

I believe the fame number of Negroes would be exported annually 
from Africa there now is—the trade would not be diminilhed m 
the leaft—With refpeft to our Weft India Iflands, I have not re¬ 
futed long enough to be a judge how far they would be internally 
affefted by the abolition, but they would undoubtedly be very ma¬ 
terially affefted, by lofing that moft valuable branch of the trade, 
the exportation of a large proportion of the Negroes imported m 
Britilh fhips to foreigners, which are paid for generally either in 
fpecie or in the produce of the Weft Indies. 


Could a greater number of female Slaves be procured on the 

Coaft of Africa ? . . r . 

Formerly on the Gold Coaft better than one-third females was 

procurable— for the laft two years I believe every encouragement 
has been given that pofiibly could be devifed to procure females. 
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but at prefent they cannot obtain more generally than one-fourth 
—and by the laft accounts that I have feen from thence, the price 
given for prime females, to induce them to bring greater numbers, 
exceeded by JT. 5 per head what is given generally for the men. 

Can you aflign any reafon for the fcarcity of female Slaves ? 

I cannot give a fufficient reafon—but polygamy is- tolerated 
throughout Africa, and I believe many of the prime young females 
are kept as wives in the countries they pafs through.—With re- 
fpett to the price generally gwen on the Gold Coaft for the male 
Slaves, more has been given by forty (hillings per head for male 
Slaves than for females ; but the want of females, there being fo 
few told, has induced them to increafe the price offered, with in¬ 
tent to get a greater proportion, if pofiible, there being a greater 
demand for them in the Ifland. 

Have you ever made a calculation of the amount of the value of 
European commodities exported yearly to the Coaft of Africa, 
in exchange for Slaves ? 

No. 

Ho you know to what amount any one houfe fends goods to 
the Coaft of Africa ? 

I know one houfe in London that has fent, including the value 
of their fhips, to the amount of £. 100,000 in a year.—1 have been 
told there are houfes in Liverpool that lend more. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

You have faid that you had reafon to believe, that if a captain 
difcharged one feaman of his crew in the Weft Indies, the re¬ 
maining failors were entitled to their difcharge alfo—why do you 
think fo ? 

Becaufe a certain number of feamen are engaged to go for the 
voyage, and fign a joint agreement to perform that voyage.—I 
have underftood that one man being difcharged by the commander, 
before the voyage was completed according to the covenant, the 
whole were entitled to their difcharge—and I think I have feen it 
tried in the Weft Indies, as far as my memory furnifhes me. 

You have ftated that in the years 1770, 1771,1773, 1775, 1776, 
and 17H0, you commanded Slave (hips, in which you went to the 
Coaft of Africa to purchafe Slaves, and conveyed them to the 
Weft India ’(lands—were thofe voyages profitable ? 

I believe they were all voyages that a certain profit attended. 

9 Can 
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Can you ftate the average proportion between the number of the 
Slaves contained in thofe fix veflels and the tonnage of the vet 
fels ? 

1 have never calculated it. 

Did you ever hear of a diforder called the Locked Jaw, on the 
Coaft of Africa ? 

It is not common in the parts of Africa where I have been—* 
I have heard inftances of it, but it is not common. 

Or on board Slave Ships, on their paffage to the Weft Indies ? 

I do not recolle£t ever having had a Slave ill of that diforder 
on board fhip. 

Do the Africans grow Yams on the Gold Coaft ? 

Some few, at one or two particular places* 

Potatoes ? 

Very few fweet potatoes. 

Rice ? 

Nor rice. 

Any wheat ? 

None. 

What is the difference in price between a bufhel of peafe, and 
fuch beans as you carry to feed the Slaves with ? 

Very little—1 have fometimes bought beans at an higher 
price than the peafe were; but I think, commonly {peaking, they 
may be cheaper than the peafe by about two {hillings in the quar¬ 
ter of ei<rht bufhels. 

Is there any, and what difference, in the weight of a bufhel of 
peafe and a bufhel of beans ? 

I cannot fay I ever weighed them—but I fhould think there 
Was very little difference— I fhould think the peafe as heavy as 
the beans. 

Is the cuftomary allowance of peafe and bean 3 to the Slaves 
equal in point of quantity ? 

Exa£tly. 

3Z 
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Is the land on the fea fliore of the Gold Coaft high or low ? 

On the Coaft it is generally low and rocky, but rifes as you 
go inland—fome parts of it in the back of the country, within 
your view, is mountainous- 

What is the depth of water, generally fpeaking, within 100 
yards of the beach ? 

It is impoflible to reply to that generally—in the places where 
the canoes land it fhoals more gradually than where ther ocks 
point out into the fea. 

What is the depth of water at the landing-places within ioo 
yards? 

At the di(lance of ioo yards from the fliore, in fome parts, I 
think you might have fix or eight feet water—in other places 
there is not more than that depth of water at nearly the diftance 
of a milej and taking one time, commonly fpeaking, with another 
the fea breaks 300 yards from the fliore. I would beg it to be 
underftood, that there are particular feafons in the yeai, and 
particular days in thofe feafons, when the fea is fmoother, and 
may not break twenty yards from the fliore—there are other feafons 
when the fea breaks in fix fathom water, and in general the fea is 
worfe near the full and change of the moon. 

Do the tides run ftrong on the Gold Coaft ? 

Where the fliips lie at anchor you can perceive no tideupon 
the fliore, 1 think, there is a rife and fall of about three feet— 
at moft I think three feet. 

Do you fpeak of three feet perpendicular rifing ? 

I fpeak of perpendicular. 

Do feamen in the African Trade leave any part of their monthly 
wages to be paid their wives during their abfence ? 

They do. 

What proportion of their wages do they generally leave their 

wives ? ,11 

We do not in common allow ftamen to leave monthly money, 

only thofe who have wives and families, or fome relation de¬ 
pendent on them; and we allow them, under thofe circum- 
ftances, to leave from 10 to 15 s. per month. 

Are fuch monthly allowances continued fo to be paid until the 

y Imps 
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fliips return, or advice comes of the death of the men, or of 
their having left the fhip ? 

Always. 

If a fhip mafter difcharges a feaman in the Weft Indies, with¬ 
out his confent, and without juft caufe for fo doing, is he not 
fubjed to be profecuted by fuch feaman ? 

I believe he is; and I believe the feaman on his return to this 
country will have a right to demand from the mafter who has 
difeharged him from the veflel full wages until the arrival of the 
fhip in this country, notwithftanding he did not come in her. 

Do you know, of your own knowledge, that fiich profecu- 
tions have been, and that the feaman fo profecuting has not only 
received his wages for the whole voyage, but his own expences 
during his abfence, and until his return home ? 

I do know that fuch profecutions have been had in this town, 
and that the feaman did recover the whole of his wages j but I 
do not recoiled having heard that he received any thing for his 
paflage home, though it might have happened and I not have 
heard it. 

Do you reckon the tonnage of the fix laft veflels in which you 
traded for Slaves according to the old or the new regifter ? 

According to the old regifter, nearly—I reckon the tonnage as 
nearly as I can recoiled what it was—the laft fhip was her adual 
tonnage ,• fhe was afterwards meafured, and I have ftated at what 
fhe was meafured—as far as I can recoiled, I have given the ton¬ 
nage what it was. 

Have you got any of thofe tick beans you mentioned ? 

I have by me fome of thofe beans. 

Have you any about you now ? 

Yes. 

[Then the Witnefs produced a parcel of the faid beans, 
which were brought up to the table; and he delivered 
in the anfwer of the perfon to whom he fent for this 
fample of beans, and who has always fupplied him 
during the time he has been concerned in the African 
trade.] 

The faid anfwer was read, and is as follows : 


** Mr. 
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“ Mr. Stray fays thefe arc the only fort of brans 
“ are ^nt to Africa, tiiey are called tick-beans j 
“ they are alfo fent to the Weft Indus for proviffon 
for the Negroes.—if eat when green, they are 
equal to the garden beans produced at this time 
“ of the year. 

Hoife Beans are a different fort, and not ufed 
“ for Slaves provifions. 

“ Mr. Stray alfo fays, he does not know that the 
“ tick beans are ufed for any other purpofe than 
“ for exportation to Africa and the Weft Indies.” 

Can you fay, of your own knowledge, whether the trade of the 
French to the coaft of Africa is or is not inci ealed within thefe 
two or three years ? 

I can fay I do know, to my own knowledge, that it is very 
confiderably increafed within thele two years, and that it is now 
in an increafing ftate. 

Have the French given a bounty on the importation of Ne¬ 
groes into their Colonies ? 

They grant very confiderable bounties; firft, upon the fhips 
that aie fitted from France for that trade; a d, fecondly, upon 
the number of Negroes, on each Negro imported into their Weft 
India Iflands.—I believe there are only two or three places in the 
ill and of St. Domingo where there is no bounty granted on the 
head of the Negro imported—in all the reft of their Weftcrn 
Iflands a bounty is always allowed. 

Whether the idea of the abolition of the Slave Trade by this 
country has not given additional vigour to the tiade of France to 
the Coaft of Africa ? 

Undoubtedly; and there are many adventurers in the French 
trade who are anxioufly watching the bufinefs now before this 
Houfe. 


The former part of the Evidence, relating to beans, 
being read to the Witnefs; he was afked. 

Do you know the comparative prices of horfe and tick 
beans ? 

No. 


Do 
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Do you not know that when hotfe-beans fell from one mine, 
to 22 s. and 6 d. that tick-beans are from to 21s ? 

I do know that tick-beans, at lead the beans now on the 
table, have never been bought in this town, for the Jail five 
years for lefs than 34^ per quarter; but they have frequently 
been fo high as 4 « and we have bought them at c 2J m that 
time. J 

Have yon not dated, that the beans fupplied for the ofe of 
the Kegiocs are what are ulually denominated on the Corn Market 
of London tick-beans ? 

1 have fo, and I have taken it from the information of perfons 
refpectable in that market. t 

Do you not know that there are returns publiftied of the prices 
of different giam on the Com Market of London ? 

I believe there are—I would be underftood to f'pe.ik to the price 
of thefe beans m the ftate they are when we purchafe them to 
put on boaid—what price they may be fold at, before they are 
ki n-dried and fplit, and their liufks feparated, I do not know. 

1 D °y° u r k,lovV what > the number of feamen ufually employed 
m a flnp of 200 tons in the Weft India trade ? 'PI 

I fhould imagine about fourteen. 

*. D ° 7 0U k V ow what V s th . e llfu al number of feamen employed 
in a flnp to the Coaft or Africa in the Slave Trade of the P fame 
tonnage? lrture 

That null depend m a great meafure on the part of Africa the 
lhtp is bound to* r 

To any part of Africa, to the river Cameroon for inftance > 
About thirty, I Ihould fuppofe* 

i^iay not that veflel, on her return from the Weft Indies to 
London, be conveniently navigated by a number of feamen not 
exceeding fourteen ? oc 

Not of fuch fort of men as a crew of an African (hip confifts of. 

May not fuch a veffcl, when light, he fafely navigated bv ei-ht 
or ten able feamen and four or five landfmen ? S D 7 

With lefs. 

Whether the concern you are engaged in have not a fatfory- 
fhip on the Coaft of Africa ? . y 

4 A We 
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We had a (hip that lay fume t me longer at Ahnamaboe thart 
(he would have oilierwile done, for the dilpstch ot other Ih 

Did Ihe not lie there to receive Slaves on board, for -he 
great, r difpatch of your other vcliels which came to tiaue on e 

e °ShVwent out from England for the purpofe of laying foue 
time at Annaroaboe to purchate slaves—lome part of which weie 
dilpofed ot in other veifels, in two or three vellels. 

How long did file lie there ? 

1 believe the lay there about fifteen or fixteen months. 

How many were her ciew when file went oui. ? 

1 believe thiity-five or thirty-fix. 

How many of thofe thirty-five or thirty-fix died during her 

fiX iTmt"C«he perron who commanded her that Ihe loll 
four only in the fixteen months. 

Have yon net heard that wars furnifli fome part of the Slaves 

on the Coaft ? 

1 have. 

Have you not heard that numbers are ftolen by the Black 

PC I ha!e heard fome of the Slaves who come from the interior 
parts of the Country fay they had been ftolen, but I never knew 
fuch a practice any where near the Coaft. 

Do vou not know of inftances of Slave fhips being cut off by 
thrives" both in the rivets and in the Middle Palfagef 

Certainly, there have been inftances of Imps being cut off in 
the rivers by the Natives, and on the paflage by the Slaves. 

D~> you fpeak this of your own knowledge? 

Certainly— Not that it ever happened to myielf. 

Do you apprehend that the Slaves would attempt to cut off the 
veffel, either in the river or on the Middle Pallage, if they were 
perfectly fatisfiedat being tranfported from their Country, and with 

their treament on board the Hup ? 

With relpect to then treatment on bond (hip, 1 beiiev they 
are in well-regulated fnips, in. general fatisfied—but th re are 
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particular Nations who have religious Priefts among them, that 
induce them to make thofe attempts, with the expectation that 
thev Ihould get the (hip to Tome (here, where they would form a 
little community of their own.—There are other Nations again 
in Africa, who have an idea that the White people purchale tnem 
with intent to take them to then own count! y, to kill and eat 
thmi.—Thefe Negroes aie fometimes on board the lhip a conhder- 
able time before they are perfectly reconciled. There are other 
Nations Slaves fold for crimes in the Country near the Watei- 
fide, "ho leaving their friends and families aie for a time dil- 
contented, particularly while they lie near the fliore, and do 
fometimes attempt to cut the lhip off, and by chance ITucceed, with 
a hope to get back to their family and country —Thele are the 
three pai ticular caufes of infune&ions in the fhips. 

As you have ftated that the Negroes are fometimes ftolen who 
are bi ought down to be f >ld, can you fay that the perfons who en¬ 
deavour to ca'ule infurreftions, on account of their having been 
taken away from their friends and family, have been fo.d tor 

ciimes, and not ftolen ? . 

1 have ftated that 1 have heard Slaves from the moft interim part 
of the Country fay that they were ft -lcn, but I have my doubts 
whether that was the faft or no; and, fo far as relates to the country 
adjoining the water, I never heard ot luch a thing as Slaves being 

ftolen. 

Do you know any thing of the adminiftrationof judicein that 
Country from which you have juft now ftated Negroes to be tend 

from their fi iends a d families tor crimes ? 

I havefeen fume little matter of it, though I did not refidelong 
enough on lhoie to be very competent to (peak to it. 


Do you apprehend that a perfon, having been fold on board the 
foi,, for a crime, would be permitted to remain with his fnends and 
family, if he was to elcape on lhoie and return to them f 
Certainly I believe not. 

Are not you at this prefent time engaged in the African 

trade ? 

Yes. 


What became of the fhips that were run away with in the Mid¬ 
dle Pafiace, and how far from ftiore was it r 

Thofe inftances alter the fhips had left the Coaft have been^ex- 
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tremely rare, and only from one part of Africa in particular, the 
river Gambia and its vicinity—They attempted to get the (hips 
and have generally dedroyed all the Whites, except one or two’ 

and thofe they kept to navigate the ihip to the firit land they could 
make. 1 

What land did they make ? 

1 think 1 recoiled! one indance of their having got back to their 

Cc ^~ an( ! anotljel ' of t,ie flap’s being met with at lea, and taken 
polkmon of. 

How far had the (hip which got back got from the Coad ? 

1 do not know, but net far— but this only from information. 

Are not the men Slaves in the Middle Paflage generally fettered 
together by the legs ? 1 

There are a cei tain proportion of the men Slaves fo fettered but 
not all-out of a cargo from the Gold Coaft of 500, 120 or* 12c 
may be eflimated to be women and girls—of the males at lead 
ICO to 125 are from the age of 15 downwards, thofe aie never 
put in lions and of the remainder there is a certain proportion 
who come from the mod interior part of Africa who are quiet 
and are never put in Irons at all—So that at mod out of roo 
1 mould eftimate there would not be more than 20c or 230, or at 
mod 250, that at any one time on board thefhip would be in fet¬ 
ters and in the latter part of the paflage near the Wed Indies 
there would not be fo many. 

Defcribe the manner in which they are fettered ? 

They are generally chained two and two together, the right 
leg of the one to the left leg of the other—fome part of thofe who 
are the mod relolute and dangerous their hands alfo. 

What is the length of the ring-bolt between the fetters ? 

The bolt of the fetters is about fourteen or fifteen inches long_ 

the fpace between the two (hackles might be about fix inches but 
they are not all of one length—they are proportioned to the drength 
and fize of the men. 6 

What is the weight of the leg fetters ? 

Including the (hackle and the bolt, from two to three pounds__ 

I never weighed them, but I fpeakfrom the price we pay for them 
—our cudomary price is one (hilling for the leg, and eight-pence 
for the hand. ° 1 
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Are they fettered in the night as 
fame manner ? 

No doubt they are. 

What is the largeft proportion of Negroes to the tonnage of the 
fhip, that you had on board ? 

Rather better than two to a ton. 

Had the Negroes room to lie on their backs in the night in thofe 
veflels ? 

Certainly. 

What was the allowance of water per man per day which you 
took on board ? 

The calculation I always made on the Gold Coaft, and that I 
believe is generally made, as far as my knowledge and expeiience 
goes, was from forty-five to fifty gallons per head for every perfon 
on board. Whites as well as Blacks, for the paflage. 

Was the allowance the fame from the river Cameroon ? 

1 believe it was rather more. 

Are the voyages of equal length, or nearly fo ? 

They are nearly fo—That from Cameroon rather the longeft and 
more uncertain, but very little difference. 

For how many days is that allowance made ? 

The ufual paflage is from feven to nine weeks—and the calcu¬ 
lation when made is intended in cafes of neceflity for ninety days, at 
half a gallon per day—Provilions are calculated in the fame way for 
ninety days; and when the fhips firft leave the Coaft, for fometime, 
till the time of the paflage is more exactly afcertained, attention 
is paid not far to exceed that allowance—but as the (hips get 
into the South Eaft trade winds, after which they can calculate 
pretty nearly on their paflage there, if they have not been too long 
in reaching there, they have generally as much water as they chul'e, 
and provilions the fame. 

Is not the water as well as provilions flowed in the hold ? 

Yes. 

Do you conceive it poflible, that on board a Guinea fhip on 
the Middle Paflage a diddling machine could be placed, fo as to 
procure an additional quantity of water ? 

4 B 
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No doubt it might—at prefent, out of London, in fome of the 
fhips that go for the greateft number of Negroes, a ftill-head and 
woi m is fixed to the top of the Slaves boiler. 

When you mentioned half a gallon of water a day, did you 
include what was ufed for boiling and other ufes, as well as 
drinking ? 

No doubt of it. 

• 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 



































Veneris, 19° die Junii 1789. 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was 
referred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 

Witnefs examined, 
THOMAS KING, Efquire. 
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Luna, 22 0 die Junri 1789. 

COMMITTEE of the Whole Houfe, to confider 
further of the Circumftances of the Slave Trade, com¬ 
plained of in the feveral Petitions which were prefented 
to the Houfe in the laft Sefiion of Parliament, lelative 
to the State of the African Slave Trade. 


(^jOunfel called in. 


The Counfel for the Petitions from Liverpool proceeded in their 
Evidence j and called 

ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Efquire, a merchant; 
he and his brother John Anderfon are in partnerftup together, 
and they are proprietors of Bance lfland, in Sierra Leone, 
and have been fo from four to five years. 


Have you during that time (hipped Slaves on your own account 

from thence to the Weft Indies? _ - 

Yes_feveral cargoes in that time, to Tobago, Grenada, St. 

Chriftopher’s, and South Carolina. 


What has been the mortality among the Slaves in thoje 
voyages ? 

About iL per cent. 


Do you mean that average from the time they faded ? 

I mean from the time of failing to the time of their arrival at 

the port of delivery. 

What has been the average of mortality in the Weft Indies, be¬ 
tween their arrival there and the time of the fale in the Welt 
Indies ? 

About j-f per cent. more. 


What 
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What time has generally elapfed between the time of their ar¬ 
rival and the time of fale ? 

About ten days on the average. 

In the out-fit of thefe fhips have you lent out things necefiary 
to fupport the Negroes during the voyage ? 

\ es, what was confidered fufficient, with the addition of rice 
which the Captain of the fhip might acquire on the Coaft—and we 
have always fupplied the fhip with wine for the fick Slaves, and 
alfo plenty of medicines. 

Has your Houfe attempted to purchafe the commodities of 
Africa at Bance Ifland ? 

We have, fuch as Ivory and Camwood, the only produce in that 
part of the country fit for a European market. 

Have you been able to purchafe thole commodities in any great 
quantity ? 

No, not a very large quantity—I fuppofe about 120 tons of 
Camwood in a year, and about three or four tons of Ivory. 

In order to induce your agents to purchafe thofe commodities, 
have you allowed them any advantages of commiflion ? 

We have allowed them a commiflion fuperior to the purchafe 
of Slaves—I fuppofe about three to one. 

Does Camwood grow on Bance Ifland ? 

No. 

Have you the calculation of the average of the mortality of the 
Slaves which you have mentioned ? 

I have it in my hand, and beg leave to produce it} which con¬ 
tains an account of the number of Slaves lhipped in each fhip on 
the Coaft of Africa—the tonnage of the fhip—the number of 
Slaves that died on board the fhip, from her leaving Africa to her 
arrival at the port of fale, amounting to ii. per cent.—and alfo 
an account of the Slaves that have died from the fhip’s arrival at 
the port of fale until the cargo was difpofed of, which, as I men¬ 
tioned, was about ten days, and amounts to 1per cent, which 
makes the mortality from the fhip’s leaving Africa till her cargo is 
fold in the Weft Indies under 3 per cent.—This ftatement is taken 
from our books, bills of lading, and letters. 

Then the faid ftatement was delivered in at the table, and 
read ; and is as follows; viz. 
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Docs your houfe keep factories and warehoufes on thfe ifland ? 

We keep warehoufes with goods to a confiderable amount on 
the illand—and factories with goods on other parts of the Coaft. 

i<: t’ 

Do you keep agents in the ifland to condudt your trade ? 

One agent, and feveral clerks. 

\< 4 nj it*' 

In what way is that trade conducted ? 

Chiefly v\ith the Natives—by purchafmg Slaves, Camwood, 
and Ivory, from them, and loading our own fliips with thole 
goods; and when our own Ihips are not on the Coaft, chartering 
with others. 

A re there any inhabitants on the ifland but thofe wdiich are de¬ 
pendent upon you ? 

None. 

Have you ever had it in contemplation to raife produce on the 
ifland for exportation ? 

We once had an intent of fettling a Cotton plantation in the 
neighbourhood, and would have tried the experiment, but were 
difiuadcd from it by our friends who had a local knowledge of the 
country, on account of the impoflibility of making the Natives of 
Africa labour; and 1 am ceitain that we could have made a good 
plantation from the land we had, and the number of Slaves we 
have conftantly in our employment, could we make them work. 

Was Mr. Richard Ofwald ever proprietor of Bance Ifland ? 

lie w r as for about twenty or thirty years prior to our purchafe, 
which was in 1785. 

Do you know whether he ever had it in contemplation to make 
any plantation there ? 

J have heard he frequently regretted that he could not make 
the people labour—and, in .783, he gave direftions to one of his 
captains going upon the Coaft, to offer a premium to the Natives 
for Indigo and Cotton ; and gave him directions, that the Slaves 
upon Bance Ifland who conftantly refided there might be em¬ 
ployed in the cultivation of Rice j but it was all without any 
t&a. 


V page 283. 


Have you a copy of the order fo given ? 
Yes. 


Was 
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Was Bance Ifland taken by the French ? 

Yes, in 1778, or thereabouts. 

By what name are the Slaves on Bance Ifland diftinguiflied ? 

They are called Grumettas. 

What became of them when the French took the Ifland ? 

They all aofconded and went into the woods; and after the 
French had left the river Sierra Leone they all returned, except 
one, who was fuppoled to have died in the woods. 

How many of thele Grumettas belonged to your houfe ? 

From 220 to 230. 

In what manner are they employed ? 

A few of them are employed in navigating our craft along the 
Coaft, and in fupplying our out-fa&ories with goods, and bring¬ 
ing back the returns to Bance Ifland. 

Have you had any late accounts from Bance Ifland i 

We frequently hear from thence—I heard to-day. 

Have you had any account from your agent of the fettiement of 
the Free Negroes lent out from this country at the mouth of the 
river Sierra Leone ? 

Our laft letters do not mention any thing of them j but other 
letters have. 

What do thofe letters mention atout them ? 

They mention a great mortality that has been among thefe 
people; and I ftiould fuppofe, that of the number that left this 
country, which I believe was about 470, there are not now alto¬ 
gether alive above too. 

Have you any extracts of letters relative to them, and with 
refpe£t to then: conduct ? 

The witnefs informed the Committee, That lie had copies 
cf thofe letters in his hand. 

It was objected to in the Committee, that the original let¬ 
ters ought to be produced. 

And the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 

withdraw. v - P a £ e 77t - 
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And it being the fenfe of the Committee, 
fhould be produced. 


that the original 


The Counfel were called, and acquainted therewith; 
and the Counfel proceeded to call 

Captain JACOB LORAN, Mafter of a fiiip, a mer¬ 
chantman—has been engaged in the Weft India Trade as Captain 
20 years. 

How many voyages have you made from Great Britain to the 
Weft Indies, and how many from the Weft Indies to Great Bri¬ 
tain, in that time ? 

About fifty. 

In that number do you reckon the voyage out arid the voyage 
home as diftinft voyages ? 

Yes—the voyage out as one, and the voyage home as another. 

What is the praftice in that trade, as to the captains of ftlips 
bringing home all the failors they carry out ? 

Very often when we arrive in the country the failors run away 
from us, and we are obliged to employ others to bring the fiiip 
home again. 

Are you obliged by the laws of the ifiands in the Weft Indies 
to bring home all the failors you carry out ? 

There is an aft in the ifland of St. Chriftophers, that we are to 
leave no failors on fhore which we have carried out—We enter into 
a bond, with one fecurity, in a penalty I think of £. 2,oeo cur-* 
rency, that we will carry them off the iiland again* 

Notwithftanding that law and that penalty, have you been able 
to prevent the failors from deferting in the Weft Indies ? 

No. 

Does the fame law prevail in other ifiands, as well as at Saint 
Chriftophers ? ^ 

I cannot fay. 

Does it extend to fhips coming to that ifiand from other places, 
as well as from Great Britain ? 

Yes. 


Have 
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Have you been often obliged to hire failors in the Weft Indies; 
to aflift in navigating your fhip back to Great Britain ? 

Very often. 

Did you know from what vefiels thofe failors came to you ? 

Not particularly—fome from merchantmen, fome from Guinea- 
men. 

Have you ever (hipped many from Guinea-men ? 

I have had four, five, or fix from Guinea-men at a time. 

Do you know in what manner the failors quitted the Guinea- 
men to come on board your fhip ? 

The failors in general look upon the Weft Indies to be a fecond 
port of delivery> where they infill on their difcharge, many of 
them—they come on boara our fhips, where we generally give 
them more money for the run home than they would get by 
their month’s wages on board the fhip they were in. 

By that fhip, do you mean an African fhip ? 

I mean the merchant fhips in general, African and others. 

With refpedt to what fhip, and in what trade, do you mean 
that the Weft Indies is confidered as the fecond port of deli¬ 
very ? 

The African trade in particular. 

i 

If the captain fhould refufe to difcharge fuch failors at the Weft 
Indies, as the fecond port of delivery, would the laws of the 
ifland compel him to do fo ? 

1 cannot fay. 

Are the failors then of the African fhips defirous of coming 
on board fhips from the Weft Indies in the Weft India trade, 
for the fake of the increafe of wages in the run home to Eng¬ 
land ? 

Moft certainly that is their reafon. 

What wages are given them for their run home to England ? 

I have known them as high as from 25 to 30 guineas, and the 
fame number of gallons of Rum. 


Do you fpeak this of War time ? 
Yes. 


What 
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What in general may be the wages of the run home in time of 

peace ? ... 

From (even or eight to ten guineas, according to the fcarcity 

or plenty of hands. 

Have the failors any rum befides the eight or ten guineas ? 

They generally make their agreement for a gallon of rum 
for every guinea. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

You have ftated, that it is a common pra&ice for feamen to get 
eight or ten guineas for the run home from the Weft Indies in 
the time of peace, can you ftate an inftance of that within your 
own knowledge ? 

I can. 

State that inftance. 

In the year 1775, at Dominica, the Ihip Amherft had four by 
the run—1 was mafter, and gave eight guineas and eight gallons 
of rum. 

Do you command a Ihip now ? 

Yes. 

Has any fuch thing happened within your knowledge in the 
courfe of this peace ? 

None. 

Do they not engage the feamen, in every trade you have been 
in, to perform the voyage out and home ? 

We do. 

Explain to the Committee what you mean by the Sailors coming 
home by the run, when men are engaged to perform that 
fervice ? 

When we go to the Weft Indies it is a general practice for 
failors to go on fhore on our arrival—It is well known that what 
the failor firft flies to is to get grog—they drink fo much, and get 
fo far intoxicated, that the firft captain that is going away and 
wants men, by advancing them a little money (they having run 
in debt) they go along with him for the run. 
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Does this frequently happen before they are paid that part of 
their wages on their arrival in the Weft Indies, or afterwards ? 

We pay them no half wages in the Weft Indies ; they are en¬ 
titled to none until one month after their arrival in the river 
Thames on their return. r * " r * 


Do you mean that the number of men that run away in the 
Weft Indies aie the crews of the fhips employed in the Weft: 
Indian or African trade? ■' 11 

Men I believe run from both of them 

Do you make no diftinftion ? 

I can make none. 

i j • . ... iiii I i 

Did you ever know an inftance of the bond being carried into 
execution againft the mafters for leaving their men in the Welt 
Indies ? 

1 have known the fecurity being threatened; and I have feen 
a fecurity pay for a matter £. 40 for a Man who has been 
left. 

Does this apply to the bond for £. 2,oco, or is it by any 
other law ? 

It applies to the bond, which the Churchwardens threatened to 
fue. 

I 

Do not feamen running away from their mafters in the Weft 
Indies forfeit all their wages? 

By the articles they fign with us they do. 

Are not feamen more fcarce at Dominica than at the older 
eftablifhed Illands ? 

1 hey happened to be fcarce when I was there, and we fhipped 
thofe people. 

Was it not owing to that circumftance that you paid fo much 
for the run ? 

Mot altogether, I believe. 

To what other caufe was it owing ? 

When I lee a good hearty fellow, that I can put a truft in 
in a gale of wind, 1 always give him a guinea or two more than a 
m&n I cannot confide in. 

4 E 
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Do you ever enquire where the feamen come from that you 
have ? 

1 believe there was one or two came out of a Guinea (hip. 
Captain Hannel—came to Mr. Vanfter, merchant. 

Do you never employ thofe belonging to the king's fhips as 
well as the merchants fhips ? 

I have employed them out of the king’s fhips, with the leave 
of the captains. 

Do you ever ferve the feamen with fpirits, tobacco, and cloaths 
on their voyage to or from the Weft Indies ? 

From the port of London I lay them in neceffaries—on our 
arrival in the Weft Indies I allow each man half a pint of rum 
a day. 

The queftion was. Do you ever fell fpirits, tobacco, and cloaths 
to the feamen ? 

Never in my life. 

Have failors frequently quitted your fhip in the Weft Indies ? 

Not more than they generally do others. 

Do they quit Weft India fhips in general in confide table 
numbers ? 

I know an inftance, about four months ago, that the foremaft 
men, all but one, left the fhip. 

Was you ever profecuted yourfelf on this bond ? 

Noton account of failors, 1 have on account of a Negro—The bond 

ftates, ‘ You are to bring nobody off the Ifland, or leave any on.’_ 

The Negro flowedhimfelf away in my fhip—he was never perceived 
till three days after we failed—I brought him to London—cloathed 
him—took him home to my houfe—he ftaid there about four 
weeks, and then ran away.—On my return to St. Chriftopher's, I 
was fued for ninety-eight pounds, the value of the Negro, which 
I was obliged to pay. 

Have failors ever left your fhip in the Weft Indies ? 

Very often. 

Is it cuftomary for failors to leave their fhips ? 

Very cuftomary. 


Do 
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E)o you know any reafon why all thofe foremaft men left the 

(hip ? 

No. 


If their wages, forfeited by defertion, were applied to the main¬ 
tenance of Greenwich Hofpital or the Merchant Seaman s Ho- 
fpital, inftead of putting it into the pockets of the mailers and 
owners, would defertion, in your judgment, be as frequent as you 

have ftated it to be at prefent ? . , r 

In my opinion, neither owners or matters get any of the deier- 

tion money. 


Do not the articles which you have made the feamen fign fti- 
pulate that their wages, in cafe of defertion, (hall go to the matter 
and owners ? 

They do. 


Then how can you reconcile that to what you faid before ? 
When a feaman runs away, he generally applies to a lawyer, and 
the act is over-ruled generally. f 


When the failors run away, do you generally ttiip as many in 
their room, by the run ? 

We generally pick up our {hip’s company, if we can g 
them. 


Is not the fum you give them by the run adequate to what the 

owner or captain gets by their defertion ? . 

I never knew the owner or captain get a farthing by their e- 

fertion in my life. 


Is not what you give to a failor to come home by the run 
generally more than the amount of the wages due to him who 

| f \ 

C A good deal more, and a very heavy charge to the ftnp it is to 
have their men run away. 


What becomes of the forfeited wages ? 
1 do not know. 


Do not Weft India {hips, homeward-bound, defire to come 
ftronger handed home than they go out ? 

In general they do. 


f 


E 
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# Is not the whole crew of a Weft India fhip paid their wfiole 
river pay, with a certain advance of wages, on their leaving 
Gravelend ? 

Always. 

What is their advanced wages ? 

In general a month’s pay in hand—and monthly notes left with 
feveral of the failors wives, for fo much a month until tne Ihip’s 
arrival back in London. 



Whether the month’s pay in advance, and the monthly allow¬ 
ance left to the wives, and which is to continue till the (hip’s re¬ 
turn, or advice from the mafter that the feaman has left the (hip, 
does not in general amount to the whole wages due to leamen^ 
when they run from their (hips in the Weft Indies ? 

Generally more. 

Are not you of opinion that the intereft of the owner is materi¬ 
ally benefited by having all the people who go out in his (hip 
return home again ? 

Certainly. 



Whether (hips of really equal tonnage by regifter do not ma¬ 
terially differ in the tonnage which they carry ? 

Very much. 

Whether, fuppofing two (hips of 300 tons each, carpenter’s 
tonnage, confequently regifter tonnage, the one having nine feet 
depth of hold, the other twelve, would not the latter carry near 
eighty tons more than the former ? 

She would certainly carry more. 

Does the difference in the depth of the hold make any difference 
in the meafurement of the (hip ? 

I cannot fpeak to that at prefent, for they at prefent meafure 
by two or three different ways. 

Whether the mode of meafuring a (hip is not by the length of 
her keel, and the breadth of her beam ? 

The length of the keel, the breadth, and half breadth of her 
beam. 

If that then is the mode of meafuring a (hip, can the depth of 
her hold have any thing to do with her tonnage ? 

No. 
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Are you acquainted with the general conftruftion of the Afri- 
Ca No!'not particularly, I never was in the trade. 

frrbrssst‘i“»«s.“«;" u ' 

"wl tadTS^tmen are buUt for burthen Ml, 
anlin general, I believe, the African (hips are bu.lt for farhng, 
(harp built. 

Did you ever fail in a Weft Indiaman of about 200 tons bur¬ 
then? 

Mo, none fo fmall. 

What was your fmalleft ? 

About 320 tons. 

State what was the heighth between decks, and the depth of the 

h °Thirt n e£ fettold-fix feet eight inches between decks, from 
deck to deck. 

Canyon ftate in general terms what was the homeward-bound 

C Tht foe was^full I have had 625 hoglheads of fugar and 
puncheons of rum. 

Can you diftinguilh how many hogfheads and how many pun- 

^jhogfoeads, and r 00 puncheons of rum, befides fome other 
fmall calks. 

What proportion of that cargo was flowed between decks, and 

h0 Itouf48o th hogS!,tads of fugar in the hold, and the reft be¬ 
tween decks, and fome rum on the deck. 

What is the name of the fhip from whence the foremaft men 

^ Captai^ Nlaynard™of'ivLoinferrat, but I do not remember the 

name of the (hip. Do 

4 * 
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Do you mean to fay, that all the flip’s company indifcriminately 
have all the monthly notes iffued, or only to individuals that the 
captain is acquainted with, and can rely upon ? 

Not all the flip’s company. 

In what proportion then ? 

Sometimes one-third, fometimes more, or lometimes lels, as 
they have wives and families. 

Did you ever load the flip of 320 tons with meafurement 
goods ? 

Never. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


Mr. ANDERSON being again called in, he produced a letter, 
mentioned by him in the former part of his evidence* 
dated Bance ifland, 18th July 1788 ; and fo much thereof 
as relates to the fubje£t in queftion was read; and is as 
followeth i viz. 

The new fettlers at Sierra Leone prove to be a very 
** dangerous bad fet of people: On their fir ft arrival they 
“ afted in a very infolent manner, firft in maltreating 
“ ever y person fent out at a very great expence by go- 
“ vernment for to afiift and keep them in order, but 
“ diey looked upon themfelves better than any White 
“ people that came out or was fettled in the Country ; 
** an d after they fold the tools, and every fupply that 
“ ™ as fo generoufly fupplied by government, to enable 
them to raife produce, and fubfift themfelves in a de¬ 
cent manner 5 inftead of which they go over the 
Country, fome of the induftrious, to pick up poultry 
“ or any refrefliments, to fell to the flipping that fre- 
“ quents this river, but the greateft part for no other 
purpofe but to rob and plunder.—About fix months 
“ ago one of their canoes happening to fop at the 
Ifland, infulted the doftor of a veflel belonging to 
Briftol, who was landing fome goods for me at the 
wharf, and with a drawn cutlafs was going to cut 
him down, had I not gone down and interfered, and 
ordered them into their canoe, where one Smith, the 

4 “ principal. 
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“ principal, behaved in a very infolent manner, and told 
** the do£lor, that if ever they fhould catch him at the 
“ fettlement, they would tie him up and flog him; for 
“ which behaviour I told Smith, that if he ever came 
“ afhore again, I would put him in irons, as no perlbn 
“ doing bufinefs here fhould be infulted.—On the In- 
“ di a man’s arrival, I found him upon the liland, and 
“ again making fome frefli diflurbance, upon which I 
** fent for him, and told him, that if he did not leave the 
“ Ifland direflly, I would put him in irons j he went 
** down to the beach, where he took a loaded mufket, 
“ and, in the hearing of five or fix of the Grumetters, 
“ faid, that he would fhoot me, or the firft perfon that 
“ attempted to flop him; which threat being told me, 
“ I went down to him—he fitting in a canoe with 
his mufket—I defired him to deliver it up, in dead 
of which he cocked it, and put himfelf in a firing 
“ pofition, but the Grumetters feeing his intentions, 
“ jumped into his canoe, and difarmed him, when 
“ I ordered him to be put in irons, where he 
“ was confined on the Ifland for fome time. Some 
“ others of them having behaved very badly, and al- 
“ ways for the raoft the place was peflered with eight 
“ or ten of them, and they moftly coming oil the 
“ Ifland in the night-time, and frequently going like* 
" wife under cloud at night, made me very uneafy, 
** though I had frequently told them they were neither 
“ to land nor leave the Ifland when landed but in the 
€t day-time; which defire they paying no regard to, 
“ forced me to flop any of them coming upon the 
“ Ifland either by day or night, as I was afraid they 
“ would be committing fome mifehief or other; 
“ which fears I foon found was well grounded, for, 
“ on the 17th June I found on the morning that the 
“ cloth-ftore was broke open.—Inclofed you have a 
“ paper flating what meafures I took to find out 
“ the thieves, and the proceedings thereupon, to which 
“ I refer. We were exceeding lucky in the detefling 
“ this robbery:—I commonly walking whenever I get 
“ up to fee what canoes are going up or down the 
“ river to the fouth-eafl part of the Ifland, happening 
“ to walk there within two or three weeks of the rob- 
** bery, twice found a canoe of the new fettlers, who 
“ were concealing themfelves there, as I fufpe&ed for 

“ no 






** ho good purpofe, as they could not be feen till we 
“ were within two or three yards of them, or right over 
“ their heads. On the morning of the robbery, I 
“ happening to take my ordinary walk, was furprifed 
fl at feeing a bunch of barley-corn-beads lying on the 
ground, and on looking round found five or fix bunches 
€ ‘ more; upon which I got the keys of the flore, and 
** found fome pieces of cloth at the foot of a ladder, 
“ and on going up to the upper part, found they had 
“ burft open a window, and on enquiring found a 
canoe that had come down with rice.—About two 
“ that morning faw a canoe lying under the point, 
“ the watch faw a canoe pafs down the river afterwards; 
t( fiom all which circumftances I concluded it was the 
“ new fettlers, ahd immediately fent a canoe well man- 
“ ned with fome of our moll aflive people, offering 
* l ioo bars reward, and on their finding out the 
“ thieves, defired them to tell the heads if they did 
“ not deliver them up, I would flop and catch every one 
“ belonging to the fettlement that paffed the lfland; on 
“ which they delivered them up: They were a very def- 
perate fet of blood-thirfty villains; and on my flopping 
*« them from coming on the lfland, they had threatened, 
“ if they could get me in a proper place, they would 
“ make minced collops of me. Thefe threats, and 
“ their other bad behaviour, made me refolve to fend 
“ them off; and I have put them on board of a French 
c< veffel for St. Domingo. I have fome reafon to think 
“ that there may be fome reflections on me for fending 
*« them off, particularly as they were fent out under the 
“ fanflion of government. I firft intended keeping 
“ them for a king’s fhip, but as there is but one called 
«* here thefe eight years, and the danger of keeping 
“ them upon the ifland, likewife their poifoning the 
“ principles of the people of the ifland, as well as to 
" deter others from the like attempts, as it was the 
«« mod daring one that ever was committed in this 
«« country, it was neceffary to a£l with refolution in 
“ the fuppreffing of it; for where the people of this 
“ country fee people afraid of them, they are con- 
“ flantly impofing upon them; but when they fee a 
“ perfon not afraid of them, and will refent their in- 
“ fults, there is no danger of their being infulted. 

(Signed) “ James Bowie.” 

[Referred 
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[Referred to in the aforegoing extra&.J 

The ftore of Bance Ifland being broke open on the 17th 
« inftant, upon which James Bowie, agent of 
« Ifland, offered a reward of one hundred bars for the 
“ difcovery of the offenders, who proves to be hve ot 
•t t h e n ew fettlers at Sierra Leone, and were apprehend 
“ and delivered up to the faid James Bowie, by their 
own people, who collected the following gentlemen, 
and fome of their own people, before whom the fol- 
lowing declarations were made, viz. 

«« Tohn Ormond, merchant, Riopongas. 

.. Alexander Nichdlon, mailer, lhip Martha, Liverpool. 

“ William Ballingall, matter, (hip Lively, London. 

« Thomas Molineux, matter, (hip Eliza, Liverpool. 

« Robert Sterling. 

“ George Rogers. 

“ Thomas Brown. 

«« And five of the new fettlers. 

“ Lewis Sterling, one of the prifoners, declares, That 
Robert Moore, with the afliftance of John Londen, 
and himfelf, they fixed a ladder oppofite the window 
of a ftore at Bance Ifland, and broke open the; win¬ 
dow— then Robert Moore went into the ftore and ttole 
a quantity of goods, and delivered them to lum and 
Londen, who carried them to the canoe-Rrchaid 
Bradley was at fame time keeping watch, and Adam 
Sab was taking care of the canoe, employed in the 

plunder.” 

•• Robert Moore declares. That Bradley propoled the 

people and canoe coming up the , nV ^ r f ° f Tfl n l 
neceffaries, and flopped upon the back of the Ifland 
waiting for the tide—Sterling then came on fhore 
and faid, ‘ Let us try to get fomething here out of 
ftore’ it being then about two oclock in the morn¬ 
ing. Sterling bringing with him a hammer, endeavoui- 
ed to break the lock of the ftore, but could not — 
Afterwards Sterling went to the back part ot 
ftore, and difeovered a window aloft on the „ 
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“ ftory—afterwards ran to Robert Moore and John 
“ Londen, and acquainted them that he had found 
“ a window, and (aid fomething might be done there; 
M u P on which all three laid hold of the ladder, which 
'* by, and reared the lame againft the wall, con¬ 
venient for the window—Londen went up firft, who 
“ could not force open the window—then Sterling 
went to aflift, and made a great deal of noife with 
“ the window, and broke it, but could not get the 
bolt out fo as to open the window—when he went 
and got it out. Sterling afterwards tried to get in the 
° window, but could not—he then went in himfelf, and 
“ opened different chefts, and Hole a number of different 
ai tides to a conliderable amount, until he was called 
“ out by the others, and came down to the canoe, 
where he found the goods depofited by his comrades— 
“ then ^ey all proceeded to Captain Thomplbn’s Bay, 
and lecreted their plunder in the Bufh—afterwards 
tl were divided into five equal parts, and each perfon 
“ took his proportion.” 

Adam Sab declares. That he afiifted in bringing the 
“ canoe up the river, with intention to go to ^Tomba 
“ t0 purchafe cloth and rice, for which pnrpofe about 
two and half gallons rum was brought with them • 
“ but the tide being they came at the back of 

“ Bance Ifland; after which four of them came afhore, 
“ he remaining with the canoe till the people returned 
with fome pipes about two o’clock in the morning; 
“ a h er which they went away again, he remaining (fill 
<c with the canoe, and heard a canoe palling with a 
“ number of people finging; foon the four people who 
ft were out returned with (mail and the third 

“ hme they completed the plunder, and immediately 
“ proceeded down to Captain Thompfon’s Bay, and ear¬ 
ned them into the Bufh; where, after dividing them 
“ in five fhares, the people of the fettlement feized 
“ u pon them and the goods, as they were returning to 
“ their own habitations.” 

* John Londen declares. He was in the canoe with 
“ the other four, and afiifted in bringing her up to 
“ Bance Ifland, in expeffation of getting rice, when 
c * Moore and Sterling went on fhore about two o’clock 
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in the morning, leaving the canoe to the other three j 
“ foon after they returned with fome pipes, on which 
“ they all, except Sab, went up to the ftore, and dif- 
“ covered a ladder on the ground, when he aflifted the 
“ other three in rearing the fame convenient for the 
tc window, after they found they could not break open 
“ the ftore-door with a hammer j afterwards Moore or 
“ Sterling broke open the window, he is not certain 
“ which; when the window was open, Moore went in, 
** and handed out the goods to him and Sterling, Brad- 
“ ley being upon the look-out, and Sab was in the ca- 
“ noe in waiting; and all except Sab aflifted in carrying 
“ down the fame, and Sab receiving them.” 

** Richard Bradley declares. That he came with the 
** others with an intention to buy cloth at Tomba, but 
“ not to his knowledge with a view to commit plun- 
<c der, but ftood by, and was an eye-witnefs to the 
* c fame ; but fays, he feveral times begged of them to 
“ defift from taking the goods: he declares, that he 
“ had a cutlafs, and Sterling and Moore had each a 
“ bayonet, and afterwards aflifted in carrying the canoe 
“ back to Captain Thompfon’s Bay, and received a 
** fhare of the plunder.” 

The two following witnefles depofe as follows: 

** The Governor, John Lucas, declares. That the next 
** day after the canoe came from Bance Ifland, and the 
** plunder was committed, I went up toward Robert 
“ Moore’s houfe, who was within doors; I called to 
“ him, but I received no anfwer, fo went away, not hav- 
“ ing any fufpicion of the robbery. I did not get far 
“ from his houfe before he called me back, and told me 
M he was bufy within his room, which was the reafon he 
tc did not give me an anfwer at firft. I then enquired 
*' if he had nothing elfe to tell me; but at the fame 
* r time a cafe bottle of rum was upon his table, and 
** he offered me a drink of it. By the time I had made 
cc the grog, Adam Sab, one of the prifoners, come in 
Cf likewife, to whom I faid * You went out yefterday and 
*« returned very early-—where did you go ?’ he anfwered, 
** He went no farther than King Nanbana’s, who was 

** indebted 








“ indebted to him, and he went to recover his debt, 
« but did not receive it. After that, Moore made me 
“ a prefent of a couple of pipes for my wife, and Moore’s 
“ wife further made me a prefent of two rings. I then 
“ went home to my houfe after receiving the prefent, 
“ and Moore’s wife followed me, and afked me to buy 
“ a pair of ear-rings for my wife. I told her if I faw 
“ them I would—file fliewed me an odd one—I faid, * If 
“ you will bring the pair, I will buy them; and defired 
“ (he would leave the one and fetch the other, and 
“ when I had them both would give her a bar; fo fhe 
“ went away, but did not return, leaving the one upon 
«« the table, where it remained till Smart came into the 
“ houfe; I was then fleeping, but he awakened me; 
“ he faw the ring, and knew it, and enquired how I 
“ came by it, which I acquainted him. He then in- 
“ formed me Bance Ifland ftore was broke open; that 
“ he knew the ring, having before feen it. I went out 
“ and informed Mr. Studdard and Mr. Cambridge. Af- 
“ ter the affair was generally known, a number was 
“ willing, and offered to affift in difcovering the often- 
** ders, fo I went with fome of them, and feized upon 
“ Sterling as a fufpicious perfon;—he, aftef fbme con- 
“ verfation, came down to the place where the goods 
«« and other people were concerned in the robbery, and 
“ then confeffed as being an accomplice. Myfelf, with 
«« others, went into his houfe, and found them dividing 
“ the fpoils in five fhares, and feized upon the fame, 
«* and delivered the fame to Smart, and all the five was 
“ accordingly put in irons; they afterwards got out, 
** but was again apprehended and delivered to James 
“ Bowie; and the fifth, Bradley, delivered up himfelf. 


“ Charles Stadhart, chief juftice of the fettlement, 
“ declares as follows: 

“ I was at King Tom’s Town; when I returned I 
“ was feized with a fever, which obliged me to take 
“ to my bed. The next morning, about 9 o’clock, Mr. 
“ Lucas, governor, and Mr. Richardfon, private fcttler, 
ct came to me, and faid. We wifh you would call Mr. 
“ Cambridge, who with you come to me, as I wifh 
“ to fpeak to you; for Smart is juft come to me, and 

“ tells 
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* c tells me very bad news, of our people having broke 
“ open Bance ifland (tore, and Tome rings are in Mrs. 
“ Moore’s poffeflion, who brought them to Mr. Lucas 
“ to difpofe of; and when Smart came he found 
“ a ring upon the table, and faid, the place where 
** that ring came from mull be more things, as he 
{< knew the faid ring to be Bance I (land’s property j 
“ and direCtly after applied for a fcarch warrant, and 
** affcmbled all the people of the fettlement, and they 
*,* all gave it as their opinion, that it was very proper 
“ to endeavour to apprehend them who had committed 
“ the robbery. . They all faid they would endeavour 
“ to difcover the offenders, for the fake of their own 
“ characters, that it (hould not be thought that it was 
“ a general plan of the people of the fettlement. They 
“ then went in fearch of the offenders, and met Sterling, 
“ whom they feized upon fufpicion, who immediately 
“ led them to the place where the goods were depo- 
“ fited, where was Moore, Londen, Sab, and Bradley, 
“ whom they feized upon, with the goods, and deli— 
** vered them up, with Sterling, to Mr. Smart—the 
“ faid five offenders confefling, before the whole fet- 
“ tlement, to have been guilty of plundering the (fore 
“ of Captain James Bowie at Bance Ifland, where they 
“ procured the goods feized upon. 

“ The perfons whofe names are hereto fubfcribed, 
«« having taken the afore-written evidences and decla- 
“ rations into confideration, it is their opinion, That 
** it would be highly imprudent and dangerous to fuf- 
fer luch notorious characters to remain longer in the 
** country, therefore lentenced them to banifhment, 
*«. being the mildeft punifhment that could be inflicted 
•« upon crimes, which would in any other part of the 
** world be punifiied with Death. 

“ John Ormond, Signed at Bance 

“ W“ Ballingall, Ifland, the 26th 

“ Robert Stirling, June 1788. 

Thomas Brown, 

* £ John Warriner, 

•* Tho s Molineux, 

“ George Rogers, 

«* Alexander Nichelfon.” 
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The Wltnefs was then aiked. 

Was Mr. Bowie your agent or manager at that time ? 

He was. 

Was Mr. Smith afterwards your agent there ? 

Ho—he commanded one of our (hips. 

Did you receive any letter from him on the fubjeft of fet- 
tlers ? 

I have a letter from him, which I beg leave to produce. 

The faid letter, dated Bance Ifland, the 8th February 1789, 
was delivered in at the table j and the following extraft 
thereof read; viz. 

“ I landed the two paflengers at the new fettle- 
** ment in good health; they find now that they are 
“ deceived, in coming to a country where it is almofl 
“ impoflible for them to fubfifl without the afliflance 
« of others. Thefe wretches at prefent can be deemed 
« very little better than a den of thieves, or a gang 
«« of pirates; there has been feveral mailers of fhips 
« flopped by them, and obliged to pay five or fix 
«c hundred bars before they releafed them; but the 
“ mofl rafcally a£tion they have been guilty of, was 
“ fuffering themfelves to be hired, by a trader in the 
« Country, for 200 bars, to go on board a craft, and 
“ cruize at fea to take a captain out of his own fhip, 
« which they fuceeeded in, and brought him a prifoner 
«* to Sierra Leone. 1 fhall embrace every opportunity 
« that offers in writing to you, and acquainting you 
how we go on. 

(Signed) “ Jofiah Smith.” 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

You have delivered in a paper, in which you flatc your having 
traded in the fnow Mary for three voyages, in 1785, 1786, and 
1787, and in the fhip Concord for two voyages, in 1787 and 
1788—were thofe profitable voyages ? 

I fhould confider they were. 
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Were thofe two Negroes before-mentioned, which were put 
on b£rdl and banilhed/Void, or made a prefent of, or was any 

ll 'There wereVve ofthem.—I am informed by Captain Ballingali 
(wL “e of the jury) that we receiv«i va ue for them, but 
I mould imagine we were put to a good deal of expence, trom 

ourftoresSg broke open, and the goods that were taken away, 
and the charge of bringing them to juftice. 

Did you ever hear of any other of thofe fettlers being 

fold? 

No. 

Did vou ever hear of King Tom felling fome of them ? 

1 have not • but I fliould imagine, if they behaved improperly, 
the Kmgs wiuld lay hold of them, and fell them to the fiift 

(hips. 

You have faid, that the fentence was! banifhment, was the mean¬ 
ing of that fentence that they Ihould be fold for Slaves . 

§ I imagine they had no other way of fending them away, but 
by felling them, as no (hip would take them on reig t . 

Do you mean to fay that the fame perfons who bought them 
would not have received them without paying a price for them . 
W 7dare°fay they would have received them without paying; any 
conflderation for them, but they would have been fold on their 
arrival in the French Weft Indies. 

Who pronounced that fentence of bamfliment ? 

The jury that tried them—but I was not there. 

Under what government were they tried, by what authority, 

and what law ? 

1 cannot anfwer. 

Does the ifland of Bance belong to you ? 

Yes—it belongs to our houfe. 

Ts Bance Ifland under any government ? 

The Slaves that live on it are fubjeft to the government- of cm 
agent- and there was an inftance ot one of our own people 
was tried for a mutiny, before one of the Kings of the country, 
who conflders hirafelf as the fupenor of that Ifland, and to w 
we pay an annual tribute. ^re 
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Are there any other Europeans on the ifland except your 
agent ? 

None but our agent and clerks—fometimes a doctor. 

Who are the gentlemen mentioned in the paper delivered in 
by you ? 

One or two of them are captains of fhips—one of them a clerk 
of our own—Mr. Ormond lives at Riopongas, about fixty leagues 
to the northward—the others I know not. 

Under what law do thofe gentlemen live ? 

Under the Britifh government; fometimes fubjeft to the laws 
of the Kings and Princes of the Country. 

Do you fuppofe that under the laws of this country, five free¬ 
men can be fold as Slaves ? 

I believe not—but I confider this was done under the law of 
necefiity. 

Do you fuppofe that under fuch a law of ncceflity a free Eng- 
lifhman, refiding in Bance Ifland, can be fold as a Slave ? 

I do believe not; but I confider that a Black man can—a Na¬ 
tive of Africa can. 

State the diftin£tion, either in law or common fenfe, between 
the liberty of one free man and another, under the Britifh go¬ 
vernment ? 


The queftion being objefled to j 
The Counfel and witnefs were directed to withdraw. 

And a motion being made, and the queftion being put. That 
the Counfel and Witnefs be called in, and the Witnefs afked the 
faid queftion ; 

It pafl'ed in the negative. 


And the Counfel and Witnefs being again called in ; 

The Witnefs was afked. 

Have you any other account of voyages for Slaves, befides thofe 
you have delivered in ? 

I have not. 
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Have vou any accounts tranfmitted to you of the manner m 
which the Slaves who are purchafcd by your agent come into 

hi Tto are brought to our different faftories, for which our 
sigent pays a valuable confideration. 

ft** Grumettas e have com- 

pl^nw 'againft^them! 'and they are L better for having White 
people to fuperintend them. 

Have they (hewn marks of attachment, affection and atten. 

^tion^b^K have & fome attachmentfor 
them. 

Who received the money for which the five perfons were fold, 

and I have not a doubt, it our ^ do nQt th * mk 

wegainedmuch by them, from the expences we were put to, and 
the goods we loft. 

What was the value of the goods taken from Bance Idand, by 

th wffie Lot had a particular lament of to neither, other 
than what appears from the proceedings on the tiiah 

Can you form any opinion of the value ? 

I cannot, with certainty. 

Captain Griffiths, dated 4th July 1783. 
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*' Memorandum by Richard Ofwald, Efquire, to 
“ Captain Griffiths, 4th July 1783. 

“ When you are at Bance Ifland, or while you remain 
“ at Sierra Leone river, I fhould be glad you would en- 
“ deavour to fatisfy yourfelf as much as poffible with 
“ refped to what ufe or fervice moll part of the Gru- 
“ mettas, male and female, can be put to, befides 
“ trade, which furely cannot find employment for one 
“ half of them. As thele Grumettas will not confent 
“ to-go off the Coaft, it will certainly be proper to let 
“ fome of them to work in raifing rice, and other pro- 
“ vifions for themfelves, and the ufe of the fettlement. 
“ I would incline that a certain gang of thefe Gru- 
“ mettas be abfolutely devoted to fuch cultivation, on 
“ Bob’s or Tumbo Illand, and that the fame fhould be 
“ kept under the diredion of the agent of Bance Ifland; 
“ but no way to mix in the trading concerns of the 
u fettlement. I would have you enquire as to this, 
“ and propofe it only as from yourfelf. 

“ I defire you will buy all the Cotton Wool you can 
“ get, at a fluffing flerling per pound, in this trade with 
“ the Natives, and endeavour to learn whether it may 
“ not be poffible to perfuade thefe people to increafe 
“ the culture of that article, as a commodity of ex- 

“ change and commerce. 

§ 

“ They have very fine Indigo upon that Coaft, al- 
** though I believe not extracted from the weed while 
“ green, but rather the green weed put up in balls, 
“ and dried and laid by until wanted for ufe; when 
“ the pradice is to fteep the dried plant in warm 
“ water, by which the dye is extraded for immediate 
“ ufe, and fucceeds extremely well: you can eafily pur- 
“ chafe or procure from the Natives a few of thefe 
“ balls, which I would be glad to have. 

“ I am, &c. 

(Signed) “ Richard Ofwald.” 


Do 
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Do you know what was done in confequence of this Letter of 
Mr. Ofwald’s, for the encouragement of the cultivation of Indigo 
and Cotton ? 

Captain Griffiths, to whom the letter was written, could do 
nothing, and did nothing in confequence. 

Do you mean that the Natives would not raife the articles in 
confequence of the encouragement ? 

I certainly do. 

And then the Witnefs was dire&ed to withdraw. 

Captain JOHN MAN called in; and examined; 

Captain of the Grenville Bay, a Weft India Ship. 

How long have you been engaged in trade, as Captain of d 
Weft Jndiaman ? 

Nearly 20 Years. 

To what particular ifland have you traded ? 

Nearly 16 years to the ifland of Grenada, and four years to 
Jamaica. 

Was you ever concerned in the African trade ? 

Never. 

Have you now any concern or connexion with it ? 

None at all. 

Is it the law or praaice of the Weft India Iflands to which 
you traded, to compel the captains of the Weft Indiamen to 
take back all the failors they carried out ? 

It is in the Ifland of Grenada, and Jamaica likewile. 


Is it an objea to the failors to get difcharged from their Ihips 
in the Weft Indies, for the purpofe of coming home by the 
run ? 

In general very much fo. 


Is the Weft India Ifland confidered as the fecond port of deli¬ 
very in the African trade ? 

1 have always underftood io, but not from my own know¬ 


ledge. 
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Is it the praftice of the failors to demand their difcharge at 
the fecond port of delivery ? 

In common it is, and they never mifs it. 

Is the pay they get by coming home by the run greater than 
their monthly wages in cafe they come in the fliips to which they 
belong ? 

In war it is j but I believe in peace it feldom amounts to fo 
much, or not much more. 

How much can they get in war by the run ? 

It depends much on the number of people, and the necelfity 
they are under to get hands. 

How much have you ever known given to a failor in time of war 
for the run ? 

I have given from ten to eighteen guineas in war time—and have 
known them as high as from twenty-five to thirty—and generally 
rum, a gallon for every guinea. 

Have you known the failors of African fhips difcharged in the 
Weft Indies ? 

I have. 

At their own defire ? 

Yes—I have fhipped them. 

Had thofe you fhipped been difcharged from the African fhips 
at their own requeft, and againft the confent of their matter ? 

Yes. 

Has that been fo much the practice, that of late years a law 
has been made to regulate fuch difeharges ? 

Yes—in Grenada, about three or four years ago. 

In what manner does that law prevent the difcharge ? 

When you enter the fliips at the Cuftom Houfe in Grenada, 
you enter your mufter-roll, and enter into bonds, one furety 
with the Captain, each in £. 1,000, that you fliall not difcharge 
a fingle man. 

Notwithftanding this law, do the failors find means to get away 
from their fhips ?• 

Very often, I am forry to fay it. 
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Is thfc temptation in the Weft Indies fo great as to induce the 
failors very frequently to defert their (hips ? 

In war time it is, but I believe it has little or no effect in time 
of peace. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


And the Counfel for the Liverpool petitions then propofed. That 
Mr. Tarleton (hould be called: And the Committee having waited 
for fome time, the Counlel informed the Committee, that Mr. 
Tarleton, who was now come, was not ready to be examined ; and 
that they had been informed that there was no other Witnefs ready 
to be called now. 

Mr. Wildman, the Solicitor for the fame petitions, being called 
to the bar, was a(ked, whether there was any further Evidence to 
be produced in fuppoit of the Liverpool petitions ? He informed 
the Committee, That many Witneffes had been fummoned, to be 
examined in fupport of thofe petitions and for other purpofes; 
but that at this time none of them were prefent. 

And then he was diredled to withdraw. 

And the Counfel was alfo dire&ed to withdraw. 

The Committee was alfo informed. That Mr. Tarleton had 
prepared certain calculations relative to the fubjeft of the trade 
now under the confideration of the Committee, together with 
fome obfervations thereon, which papers he was ready to deliver 
in to the Committee, if they thought proper to receive them; 
but that at prefent he was not prepared to undergo a crofs exami¬ 
nation on accounts and calculations, which were long and of a 
difficult and intricate nature. 


To report a Progrefs, &c. 











Lune, 22* die Jtmii 1789.' 

MINUTES of the EVIDENCE, 

Taken before a Committee of the 
Whole Houfe, to whom it was re¬ 
ferred to confider of the Slave 
Trade. 


WitnelTes examined,' 

ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Efq. 1 
Captain JACOB LORAN, 
Captain JOHN MAN. 
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MINUTES 

OF THE 

evidence 

TAKEN BEFORE A 

Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 


being 

A SELECT COMMITTEE, 

Appointed on the 29 th Day of January i 79°» 

For the Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch 
Witnefles as fhall be produced on the Part of the 
feveral Petitioners who have petitioned the Houfe of 
Commons againft the Abolition of the SLAVE 
TRADE. 
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MINUTES, &c. 

REPORTED' TO THE HOUSE, 

Veneris, 5 0 die Februarii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed'Tor the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witnefles 
as Ihall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
again!! the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Veneris , 29 0 die Ja?iuarii 1790. 


Counsel called in. 

Mr. Heywood, for the Petition of the Planters, Merchants,. 
Mortgagees, Annuitants, and others, Creditors of the Sugar Co¬ 
lonies, and refident in Liverpool, whofe Names are thereunto 
fubfcribed,—and for the other Petitions from the town of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. JAMES FRASER,— —being called in, and exa¬ 
mined by the faid Counfel, faid. That he has been Commander in 
feveral thips from Briftol, in the African Slave Trade, from the 
year 1772—has been twenty years in the whole, in that Trade He 
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went out fecond mate, and afterwards had the charge aa chief 
mate, and fo continued till he became mafter. 

To what part of the Coaft have you made any voyages ? 

I made four voyages to the Coaft of Angola One to New 
Calabar— Five to Bonny—One to the Windward and Gold Coaft 

_A part of another to the Windward Coaft, and then captured— 

Another voyage partly to the Windward Coaft, and then drove 
away by a man of war from that coaft, and went to Angola, where, 
my purchafe being half finifhed, I returned, and compleated upon, 
the Windward Coaft. 

From what port did you make thefe voyages ? 

From BriftoL 

Did you refide on the Coaft of Africa ? 

Yes—In my firft and fecond voyages as mafter jto Angola,—I 
was in the firft voyage three months on fhore, and in the fecond, 
feven months. 

On what part of the coaft was you on fhore? 

On Melimba Hill. 

Had you an opportunity of knowing the manners and cuftoms 
of the natives of Africa? 

I had not many opportunitiesbut I muft have made fome re¬ 
marks, and have fome knowledge of the bufinefs. 

Do you know any thing of the government of that country ? 

I have fome general notions of it, but they are very imper¬ 
fect. 

Is their government monarchical? 

It is at Melimba, Cabenda, Loango, and at different other 
places, as I have heard. 

Are each of thofe places governed by diftinCt monarchs ? 

They are; but there are a great number of people who acknow¬ 
ledge the king as king and fuperior, but who refift him when 
they think it their intereft fo to do—their titles imply fo man) 
offices—they are commonly fucceeded by others, who give very 

crcat prefents to the king on thefe occafxons—he gives them a 
* r particular 
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particular cap, which cap confers a right to turn out the prior 
officer, and get his place, if he can, by force. 

What power is exercifed by thefe officers over the people ? 

They have the power of life and death—they puniffi them 
fometimes by mutilation—if they are very much incenfed againft 
them they deftroy them, but commonly fell them for Slaves when 
convidted of any crime—Sometimes they run away from one maf- 
ter of one diftridt to another, to get protedtion, which occafions 
wars. 

Are thofe wars confined to thefe officers or principal men, or 
do they arile from private feuds ? 

A great many of them arife from private feuds, and are conti¬ 
nued from father to fon. 

Are there public wars befides ? 

There are what may be called public wars between the punci - 
pal men of the country for variety of reafons, which the king has 
not power always to controul. 

Is the condition of Slavery perfectly well known in that 
country ? 

Perfectly. 

Are there many Slaves there ? 

There are. 

Can you give any diftindt idea of their numbers, and in whofe 
hands they are ? 

There are a fet of Slaves in that country, that cannot be lent 
out of it agreeable to the laws of the country; but can be trans¬ 
ferred from one perfon to another within it many Slaves are born 
fo—many purchafed from interior parts of the country. 

What proportion do the Slaves bear to the number of Freemen 

in the country ? ,. r „. , 

The number of Freemen, properly fpeaking, is very imall in the 
country—there are many Freemen who find it unfafe to be free, 
chufing rather to confider themfelves as the vaffids or Haves of the 
great Princes, than be expofed to dangers from quarrels, in which 
they are always involved in that country. 

What are thofe dangers ? 
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The danger of having his property taken from him, from want 
of protection from the government under which he lives. 

How is juftice adminiftered in that country ? 

Juftice is adminiftered in that country by the principal men in 
every diftridt, village, or town—I underftood, the king’s officers 
have the greateft power in that country—When any caufe is 
brought before any luch officer, he afks his neighbours or vafials 
whether he is not conftituted as a proper judge—this is a matter 
of form, and as foon as it is confented to, he hears the merits of 
the caufe—when fentence is pafied, the perfon in whofe favour it 
is given is generally obliged to put it in execution; and very 
often, when he cannot execute the fentence, he has no further re- 
drefs—'in fome cafes the party condemned pays a fine, which re¬ 
mains with the judge. 

Are the Slaves entitled to be adjudged by thefe Courts? 

No—it is confined to freemen and vaflals. 

What are the crimes which generally come before thefe tri¬ 
bunals ? 

When one draws blood of another, in any kind of quarrel 
among themfelves—words fpoken in abufe of men in power, by 
curfing in a mode which is peculiarly offenfive in that country— 
for adultery—for poifoning and witchcraft, which is fometimes 
brought before the tribunal, and after a fummary examination, 
if it is thought necefiary, the procefs is carried further by the 
perfon accufed, on his own appeal or otherwife, taking pills, and 
a drink adminiftered by the Fetiche doctor (who is called the Congo 
dodtor), and by the effedt of thefe pills, he is judged guilty or in¬ 
nocent accordingly; and it is fuppofed, that the Fetiche dodtor, 
according as he is paid, compofes thofe pills, fo as to have a fa¬ 
vourable or an unfavourable effedt—if he is found guilty, the magis¬ 
trate of the place then pronounces fentence—the fentence in ge¬ 
neral is a very heavy fine to fuch perfons as they cannot compel 
to undergo the trial themfelves, but do it by deputy, and are too 
powerful to be reduced to flavery, and have their family Seized— 
but people of middling and low condition, in fome cafes, are put 
to death, and, in others, fold—1 underftood, in a great meafure, 
the language of the country, and I have been prefent twelve 
hours at one of thefe trials—and moft of the circumftances that 
I have related I have learnt from the people of the country, or 
from my own knowledge. 


What 
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What becomes of the families of the perfons fold ? 
They become the Slaves of the accufer. 


In what manner are the fines you mentioned paid ? 

Partly in Slaves, and partly in what paffes for money in the 
country, or in goods. 

Is a payment by Slaves a common payment in that country ? 

It is a common payment for every thing of any confiderable 
value—they have a fort of money (which is a grafs cloth) which 
is the proper money of the country, with which they purchafe the 
neceffaries of life—they may have other modes of payment, which 
are unknown to me. 


Is the trial by the Congo do&or’s medicine confined to poifon 

and witchcraft? , . , a 

The only cafe which I know of, except poifon and witchcraft 

is as follows: there were three princeffes, or more, at the time I 
was in the country-when any one of thefe princeffes take a fancy 
to any particular man, fhe fends out her people to feize his per- 
fon and from that time he is conftrained to become her hui- 
band—he is then forbidden to look on other women, and if he 
commits any aft of infidelity, or has any communication what¬ 
ever with any other woman, he is fubjed to trial by medicine of 
the Congo dodor, or obliged to pay a certain fine-the princefs 
is not under any reftraint in refpeft to her intercom* with other 
men—in this anfwer I allude to the praOices in the kingdom of 
Melimba only. I fliould obferve, that when a man dies, his pro¬ 
perty goes, in the female line, to his filters and their children, and 

not to his own. 


What number of princes are there in that country ? 

There are from four to fix. 

Are there any other crimes than thofe you have mentioned tried 

before the principal men of the town ? ••111 

Every crime that is committed in the country is tried by that 

jurifdidion. 

Are debtors tried before that tribunal ? 

I have underftood that long {landing debts have been paid feven- 
f 0 ld—by the cuftom of the country—by order of any man who is 
confidered as a magi Urate. 
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How are debtors punifhed who are unable to pay their debts ? 

They become the Slaves of the creditor. 

i 

Does that extend to their families as well as to themfelves ? 

- Firft, to fatisfy the debt, their Slaves are feifed, then their chil¬ 
dren, then their women, and finally themfelves, if the debt is not 
fatisfied. 

Do human facrifices prevail in this part of Africa ? 

I can’t fpeak of any to my own knowledge. 

What are the natural productions of Angola ? 

Caflada, calavances, plantains, bananas, a very few yams, a few 
fweet potatoes, pumkins, water melons, Indian corn—It is fo long 
fince I have been in that country, I cannot particularize any other 
articles. 

Is any tobacco produced there ? 

There is. 

Is it produced in any quantity? 

I believe not in any confiderable quantity ; it is produced on the 
banks of the river Ambris, after being fertilized by the inundations 
in the rainy feafons. 

Is there any labour neceffary in the production of that article ? 

I have been informed very little labour is ufed, on account of 
the flimes, which are left at the overflowings of the river. 

Is there any Cotton grown there ? 

There muft be fome grown, becaufe they make a fort of cloths, 
fomething like fuch as are made in the Portuguefe iflands, but the 
cloths are of no value in trade. 

Do they export any Cotton ? 

I never faw any in the country. 

Did you ever hear of any famine in that country ? 

Yes—I have heard of partial famines, and felt the eflfeCt of them 
fometimes, in not being able to purchafe fufflcient country provi- 
fions for the Slaves. 

What do you conceive to have been the caufe of thofe fa¬ 
mines ? 

. 2 * They 





















They may be fometimes occafioned by the rainy feafons falling, 
and oftener by the indolence of the Natives not planting a fufficient 
quantity of corn, cafada, and calavances, and perhaps by the 
iinpoflibility of preventing their crops from being ftolen, either 
on the ground, or after they are gathered and carried home—the 
people are profeffed thieves—they are not afhamed to own it, but 
they are afhamed of being detected. 

In cafes of great diftrefs, owing to the famines, is it common to 
fell the whole, or part of a family, to obtain fuftenance ? 

Not in Angola, to my knowledge. 

From your knowledge of this part of the coaft, do you con-*- 
ceive that the natives could be induced to cultivate articles for 
exportation ? 

Every article of cultivation that has been produced in that 
country has been by the labour of women. 

In what manner are the Slaves purchafed, on the Coaft of 
Angola, by the Europeans ? 

We commonly have fadlories on fhore, at Melimba, Cabenda; 
and Loango—the people on the Sea Coaft adt commonly as bro¬ 
kers—they are generally called Linguifters, and receive a com- 
miflion, which we call Linguifters Wages—the people from the 
interior parts of the country, wha by their own accounts are 
fometimes a month, two months, and three months, on their 
journey down, come to our factories, attended by fome of thefe 
brokers—our trade with them is a mere barter; we receive their 
Slaves at a price fixed on»—they get our goods in return, and 
fometimes we fee them back again, in a month or fix weeks, return¬ 
ing with Slaves. 

Have you any idea from what diftance thefe Slaves are brought ?- 

They are commonly Slaves of three nations brought to Caben¬ 
da, Melimba, and Loango—the Congoes, the Mzyumbas, and Ma- 
dungoes. The Majumbas are l’uppgfed to come from a tradt of 
land fituated from the equinodtial line to the latitude of three or 
four degrees South—the Congoes,, from the kingdom of Congo, 
which is fuppofed to extend from five degrees and an half South to 
feven degrees—the Madungoes come from the interior parts of 
the country, and are a long time in coming down to the Coaft; 
they are fuppofed to be canibals and they gave me.reafons for 
being fo. When I afked them, if they eat one another in theiri 
country ? they told me they did—When I afked them the reafon, 
they told me it was the fweeteft fiefh they knew. 


Which 
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Which of thefe defcriptions of Slaves are the mofl nume¬ 
rous ? 

We buy but few of the Madungoesj but whether that is owing 
to their being at a great diftance from us, or few in number in 
their own country, I am perfectly ignorant. 

In what manner do thefe perfons become Slaves in their dif¬ 
ferent countries? 

As to the Madungoes, I know nothing of my own knowledge* 
and my information is fo various, I cannot rely on it. 

Do you know anything of the Congoes and the Majumbas, in 
what manner they become Slaves? 

Some Congo princes fold me fome of their own Slaves, and one 
in particular fold me one of his own wives. I would wifh to be 
underftood, that there is no marriage ceremony in that country ; 
the wife becomes the property of the hufband by purchafe, and 
that purchafe is conducted as followst When a man is inclined to 
take a woman for his wife, he obtains the confent of the mother and 
near relations by prefents; and when the woman herfelf receives 
a prefent, fhe is confidered as having given her confent, which fhe 
cannot afterwards retradl; fhe then to all intents and purpofes 
becomes the man’s property, but the man has no right to deprive 
her of any money or goods which belong to herfelf, or any thing 
elfe, except the Slave, which he commonly gives her when he 
marries, and which Slave he commonly fells before he fells the 
woman, when provoked by her behaviour fo to do; but fome- 
times the Slave is fold in order to intimidate the woman, who 
afterwards may be forgiven, or not fold. 

In what extent of Country does this cuftom prevail ? 

It prevails generally, I believe, from Majumba to the River 
Ambris. 

How many Wives do the People of Angola ufually have ? 

As many as they can afford. 

Is it the general cuftom to have more than one wife ? 

He muft be a poor man indeed who has no more than one 
wife. 

Is it a matter of pride among the Natives to have a great 
number of wives ? 

I believe it is, fo far as one man confidcrs himfelf richer than 
n another— 
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another—and every man’s wealth in that country is generally 
known by the number of his wives and his Palm Wine Boys, 
who are employed in going to the palm trees to extract the wine 
for his ufe. 

In what manner do the Congoes and Majumbas become Slaves ? 

I generally underhand, that trading men purchafe them in the 
country, and fometimes the proprietors of Slaves bring them 
down to fell.—There is another circumftance, which is, that the 
Slaves in the Congo and Majumba countries are nearly equal.— 
When there is a war in either of thofe countries, we feldom get 
Slaves from that country where the war exifts; and the reafon of 
it I believe is, that the Merchants find it dangerous to travel 
through the cobntry at that time, and the people themfelves cannot 
attend to any thing elfe but the war. 

Are the Slaves that are purchafed from Congo and Majumba 
prifoners of war ? 

The mode of carrying on war in thofe countries is by circum¬ 
venting the enemy in arnbufh, or by furprize, and not openly 
meeting him in the field of battle—the parties furprized are made 
captives and Slaves, and fold as fuch.—Some have been fold to me, 
and their friends have come fome weeks after to redeem them. 


Are the prifoners made in this way numerous ? 

I believe numbers of prifoners have been made in that manner, 
but only a few of them have been fold to me. 

What proportion of thofe fold to the Europeans have been made 
Slaves in this manner ? 

I believe very few in comparifon of what there may be in fome 
other parts of the coaft. 


Are any Perfons fold for Slaves that were born Slaves ? 

I believe, the greater number that are fold at Angola were born 
Slaves—my reafons for thinking fo are, that they feldom exprefs 
any degree of refentment againft thofe that fold them, and from 
their being generally cheerful and contented—thefe Slaves are of 
a different condition from the others I juft mentioned—the Slaves 
I allude to are not the Vaffals, but are Slaves of the people who 
come from the interior country, and fome on the coaft. 


What is the diftin&ion between thofe 
Vaffals, and thofe you have mentioned as 


you have mentioned as 
Slaves ? 
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The Vaffids, while they are in favour, are generally looked on a* 
in a certain {late of freedom—when they become ulelefs, or give 
offence, they are commonly degraded to the fituation of thofe I 
term Slaves, but without being liable, in every cafe, to be fold out 
of the country. 

Among the Slaves fold, what is the proportion of convicts for 
different offences ? 

A greater proportion than we can poflibly know, for they all fay 
they were honeft, and know not what they were fold for. 

Is the trade carried on between the Europeans and the Natives 
carried on by force or fraud ? 

I do not know of any fuch—it has happened to me that fome 
principal men of the country have applied to me to affift them in 
feizing a perfon as a Slave, whom, they faid, had been condemned 
for crimes, who was armed to refift being taken, but I always re¬ 
filled—I verily believe cafes have happened amongft the natives 
of kidnapping each other, but I have not known it.—If fuch prac¬ 
tice was difcovered, the offender would be feverely puniffied, not 
only by the friends of the perfon who was kidnapped, but by the 
king or prince of the country. 

In what manner is the barter you mentioned between the Euro¬ 
peans and the natives conducted? 

The natives examine the European goods,, and if the quantity 
and quality is to their fatisfaCtion, and the Slaves to ours, the bar¬ 
ter is compleated. 

Do the natives always fee and approve of the goods before they* 
make the bargain? 

They are always at liberty to examine the goods,,and in general, 
they examine them very minutely. 

Do the fhips, before they leave the coaft, give any notice of the 
time of failing ? 

They generally give a very long notice on the coaft of Angola,, 
from the difficulty of getting the natives to pay them punctually to 
the time of their fetting fail. 

In what manner is that notice given ? 

The notice I have always given myfelf, and generally have feen 
given by others, was by loofing the fore-top-fail at fun rifmg, and 
iiring a gun— I was once obliged to leave the river Ambris, without/ 
giving any notice, being alarmed by the appearance of a large {hip 

in 
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in the offing, who might have been an enemy—the next day, the 
danger being over, I returned, and fettled with the natives. 

Is the notice that is given underftood by the natives of the 
country, and the people on board the fhip ? , 

I never concealed it from the perfons on board the lhip, and 
never fuppofed they could be ignorant of it, not even the Slaves— 
the Slaves being generally impatient to leave the coaft, we gene¬ 
rally tell them the time we propofe failing. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Luna, i° die Februarii 1790. « 

COunfel and Witnefe.called in as before, and the Counfel pro- 

ceeded in his examination. 

At what time of the day do (hips ufually fail from the coaft of Mr. FRASER. 

^lfdelends upon the wind-they fail indifferently at any time, 
night“, according as the wind ferves, and the veffel » 

ready. 

AVhat becomes of the Slaves that are offered to the European 

^When^hfOwntfrf the Slaves from the country are fatisfied 

that the* Europeans will not buy them they fomettmes fell a few 

of them to the people on the fea coaft, for very low pm**, and 
°t them to v u_fometimes they bring down large lots of 

Li* 7 hh'as happened to myfelf at Melimba, and the RiverAm- 
brit'that not liking the affortment of the cargo, they have taken 

the Slaves back. 

DO you know if any perfonal injury happened to the refufe 
SI Thave feen them fometimestat-heard them threatened 
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obferved they were generally anxious to be fold with the reft of 
the Slaves—the younger ones were not under the fame appre- 
henfions as the old Slaves, therefore I fhould fuppofe the old 
Saves were criminals, and were in fear of fome kind of punilh- 
ment. 

Is there any commerce for Slaves carried on between Angola 
and the eaftern part of Africa ? 

I have reafon to think fo, from the great number of Slaves 
which the Portuguefe carry to the Brazils; becaufe the affort- 
ment of their cargo is fo much inferior to that of the Englifh, 
French, and Dutch, that moft of the inhabitants of Congo, and 
the different neighbouring kingdoms, are averfe from trading with 
the Portuguefe—another reafon which makes me think fo is, 
that the river Congo, which enters the fea on the latitude of fix 
degrees fouth, the river Ambris, whofe mouth is between feven 
and eight degrees fouth, the river Dandy, whofe entrance is fitu- 
ated a little further fouth, and feveral other rivers between that 
trad: and the latitude eleven degrees fouth, are generally reputed and 
believed to proceed from the fame fource in the interior part of 
the country—there are feveral intercommunications of thefe ri¬ 
vers—at moft of thefe communications it is reported there are 
Portuguefe mifiionaries eftablifhed as fa&ors, who carry on a Slave 
Trade for themfelves and the government—another reafon which 
makes me think that fome of the Slaves are purchafed at the 
river Ambris, is, that I now and then purchafed a Slave, and 
fometimes two or three, whofe language was not underftood 
by any of the inhabitants of the fea coaft, or by any other 
Slaves on board. 

What is the number of thofe Haves, whofe language was not 
underftood, in proportion to the others ? 

Very few in proportion. 

Is it the practice, at Angola for European fhips to take pawns ? 

It is a pra&ice, and a very bad one. It is the cuftom at Angola 
for the traders and inhabitants to pawn their Slaves, their children 
or relations, to procure goods for different purpofes—it is fome¬ 
times, I believe, the cuftom with fome great men in the country 
to order fome of their friends, their relations, or families, to be 
fold: and, I fuppofe, that this being ordered to be done in paflion 
or refentment, the people who receive this commiffion chufe to 
deliver them as pawns, taking the value of a Slave in return, 
leaving the mafter at liberty to avail himfelf of that circumftance, 
if he chofe to redeem the perfon fo pledged. What I confider as 

2 the 
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the greateft evil attending this pra&ice is, that the owner or friend 
of fuch pawns commonly borrows Slaves from a fhip which is 
not fo forward in completing her cargo, and takes the pawn out 
of the fhip that is ready to depart, and puts it on board the other 
—I have known epidemical diforders conveyed from one fhip to 
another by this practice, which has deftroyed.a great number of 
Slaves on board one fhip which I can mention in particular— 

I confider it as a very great hardfhip upon perfons fo. pawned, 
as it expofes them to fcurvies and fluxes, and to be fent into fhips 
where they are fed in different manners—fuch pawns have fre¬ 
quently begged of me to take them away as Slaves, to avoid being 
fhifted on board other fhips as pawns—this praftice is likewife 
injurious to the owners of the fhips, becaufe fhips are obliged 
fometimes to lay two or three days after finifhing their trade, be¬ 
fore the friends of fuch pawns can procure Slaves to put in their 
place, and are fometimes obliged to carry off the pawns, or take 
inferior Slaves in their room; in either of which cafes I confider 
the owners to be injured. By the cuftom of moft part of the 
coaft in which I have traded, we are not at liberty to refufe a * 

pawn. When I was taken by a French man of war on the 
Windward Coaft, a Liverpool fhip that happened to be taken had 
a number of pawns on board—the French captain and his officers 
determined to fend thofe pawns to the Weft Indies—I remonftrat- 
ed againft the impropriety and injuftice of it—I allured them that 
the Chamber of Commerce in France, and the African Company 
in England, would profecute him and his Officers for fo doing, 
unlefs he gave an opportunity to the friends of the pawns to re¬ 
deem them, by paying the Rice or Slaves for which they were 
pawned—the captain of the man of war told me, that neither 
I nor any other man had a right to take pawns on board—my 
anfwer was, that it was the cuftom of the country, that the 
firft French fhips that came to trade upon that coaft muft pay 
for them, or that any of the crews of fuch fhips that were caught 
on fhore would fuffer for it. This is another bad confequence 
attending the taking of pawns, that people are often pawned that 
can never be redeemed, their friends being too poor to procure 
a Slave in return. • 

What becomes of the pawns unredeemed ? 

Every pawn that is received is confidered as a Slave until he 
: Q redeemed—if their friends refufe, or are not able to redeem 
them, they are carried off and fold. 

Does the account of the pawns you have given relate to the 
Trade in the other parts of Africa, as well as at Angola? 


It 
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It relates to all parts that I know where the cuftom of putting 
pawns on board fhips prevails. 

Does that cuftom generally prevail ? 

It does at Angola and the Windward coaft, to my own know-, 
ledge, and I believe in other parts—-but feldom at Bonny. 

Have you not faid you have been five voyages to Bonny ? 

Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the government of that country ? 

I am fo far acquainted with it as my own bufinefs required, 
and the means of information I had from others afforded me. 

Have you been long on fhore there ? 

I have been daily on fhore, during the time my veffel was on 
the Coaft—the veffel, upon an average, might be about two to 
three months each voyage, laying in the River oppofite to the 
town. 

Did you make any obfervations on the government of the 
country ? 

I have a general knowledge of the government of the country. 

What is the government ? 

There are a certain number of people at Bonny, who are fup- 
pofed to have an equal right to be at the head of the government 
—as it derives its wealth and condition from commerce, mafters 
of fhips have a great influence in determining in favour of one or 
other of the candidates on the difeafe of a king—there has been 
an inftance of a king being fet up and fupported by the mafters 
of fhips laying in the River—when the claims of feveral perfons 
feem to be equal, the man that is judged beft qualified to govern 
them with equity, and fecure them againft the depredations of 
their neighbours, and who underftands the Englifh language, and 
the mode of trading with the Europeans, is ufually preferred. 

How far does the diftriift extend, over which thefe kings have 
jurifdidtion? 

I have been often told that there are 17 towns dependent upon. 
Bonny—fome of thefe towns I know. 

What is the power thefe kings have over the perfons and pro¬ 
perty of their fubjefts ? 

There are nine parliament men, who with the king, and a 
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number of principal people of the town, make laws and regulations 
for the time being—at prefent thefe parliament men have little or 
no power, being obliged to adl in every refpedt as the king, in¬ 
fluenced by the priefts, may diredl them. 

Is the condition of flavery known in the country? 

Perfectly fo—a great number of the inhabitants of Bonny being 
born Slaves, and Slaves being purchafed in the interior parts of the 
country. 


What proportion do the Slaves bear to the Freemen? 

The far greater number are Slaves; but as the fafety of the town 
depends upon the exertions of all the inhabitants of it, many of 
the Slaves fcarce know themfelves to be fuch until they commit 
fome offence that occafions them to be fold or puniflied as fuch. 

Is there any diftindtion in the different claffes of Slaves in 
Bonny ? 

There are a certain number of Freemen that are univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged to be fo—there are a number of Slaves belonging to 
fome of the principal people, who themfelves poffefs forty or fifty 
Slaves, or upwards, of their own, and are allowed to carry on trade 
as Freemen by the indulgence of their matters. 

Is it permitted to fell all Slaves indiferiminately out of the 
country ? 

Such Slaves as they have purclxafed from the interior part of the 
country are allowed to be fold at the will of their mafter—fuch 
Slaves as are born in the town, and judged ufeful and neceffary to 
the fafety of it, cannot be fold out of the country, unlefs they are 
convidted of certain.crimes. 

In what manner are they tried for crimes ? 

When they are accufed of any particular crime, it is generally 
underflood that the charge muft be proved by fufficient witnefles, 
before they can be fold or punifhed. 


Before whom are they tried? 

I do not know there is any particular mode of trying them— 
it is feldom that any body difputes the truth of fuch allegations 
as a mailer may make againfl his Slave.—It is generally fuppofed 
that the mafter will not falfely accufe one of his Slaves, as $t would 
induce fome of the others to defert and run away to another coun¬ 
try, which they very often do from Bonny to Calabar, and from 
Calabar to Bonny. 
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Arc the Freemen, charged with crimes, tried before the fame 
tribunal as the Slaves ? 

When a Freeman is charged with a crime, I believe other Free¬ 
men, Parliament-men, and Priefts commonly take cognizance of 
the fuppofed crime.—If he is convicted of the crime, he un¬ 
dergoes the ufual punifhment. 

What are the crimes that are mod commonly brought before 
thefe tribunals ? 

I can’t fpeak to the particular crimes—poifoning was formerly 
much pra£tifed at Bonny, but there is hardly an inftance of it 
known at prefent—a freeman convicted of luch a crime was put to 
death and buried under ground.—Slaves were thrown into the 
river or given alive to the fharks. 

Is adultery a crime that is brought before thefe tribunals ? 

I believe it is. 

Is witchcraft ? 

Yes. 

* 

Do you know any thing of the mode of trial for witchcraft ? 

1 do not. 

Is theft brought before thefe tribunals ? 

Theft is a crime for which the mailer has a power of punilhing 
as he chufes.—A freeman convi&ed of theft, I believe, pays a fine ; 
but I know not by what tribunal he is adjudged. 

What punifhment is infli&ed for thefe feveral crimes ? 

I believe the punilhment is generally arbitrary. 

Does flavery make part of the punilhment ? 

Perfons are fometimes fold for crimes ; but not fent out of the 
country unlefs the crime is of fuch nature as to require that 
punilhment—for feme crimes perfons are punilhed with death. 

.In what manner are the Slaves obtained which are fold to the 
Europeans ? 

The Slaves that are fold to the Europeans are generally pro¬ 
cured by people that live in the Up Country, as it is called by the 
people of Bonny—fuppofed to be the country between the Sea 
Coaft and the Kbo Country—when there are no wars among the 
neighbouring people, thefe Up Countrymen frequently bring their 
Slaves in fmall parcels down to Bonny and Calabar.—The trading 
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men agree with them for the prices, and fell them afterwards to 
the Europeans.—If there are any wars, or if it is fo appointed by 
the Bonny people, they go in their war canoes to the place or 
places in the Up Country, where the fairs are ufually kept—they 
are commonly away four or five days on fuch expeditions—they 
carry the merchandize commonly up wfith them into the coun¬ 
try, to fhew they are able to pay for the Slaves—but fuch mer¬ 
chandize and the Slaves are commonly brought down again to 
Bonny.—The matters of the fhips buy as many of the Slaves as 
they judge faleable.—Some of the youngeft are kept by the Bonny 
people in their houfes—the old or unfaleable are fent back by the 
Bonny canoes, and the goods that have been paid for the Slaves 
that have been fold, fent in the fame canoes.—The Brafs Pan 
Slaves, the Slaves that come from the Andomey Country, and 
the Slaves called Quaws, or Mocoes, as they are termed in the 
Weft Indies, come in fmaller numbers, and not at regular times. 

In what manner do the perfons who are brought down as Slaves 
from the Up Country become Slaves ? 

I know nothing of that but from report.—I believe the condi¬ 
tion of the people in the Ebo Country to be much like that of the 
Majumbas and the Congoes. 

Are there any prifoners of war among thofe Slaves ? 

I believe there are a good many prifoners of war—fuch as the 
prifoners of war in the Majumba and Congo countries, which have 
been before defcribed. 

Are there any other diftin&ions of Slaves? - 

I firmly believe that a great many in the country are born 
Slaves—my reafon for thinking fo is, that moft of the Slaves 
we purchafe at Bonny confefs themfelves to have been Slaves. 

What proportion do the Slaves that come from the Up Country 
bear to thofe which come from the diftridt of Bonny? 

There are, in my opinion, very few Slaves fold that were born at 
Bonny, or in the towns dependant upon it. 

Do you know of any Slaves having been put to death at 

Bonny ? . 

I have heard that fome Slaves are put to death.—Upon the 

charge of theft againft two of the King’s Slaves, they were thrown 

into the middle of the river, it being l'uppofed, if they were guilty, 

the Sharks would devour them—if they were innocent that they 
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would float down the river without being touched, till they came 
oppofite to a place called Jou Jou Point.—I know this from 
report only ; but I believe it to be true. 

Do you know of any pra&ice of the Black Traders, or the 
White Traders, obtaining Slaves by fraud or violence ? 

I do not know any inftance of the White Traders obtaining 
Slaves by fraud or violence.—I cannot fay what the Blacks do, 
any further than that they arreft men fometimes for debts, or pre¬ 
tended debts, and obtain a condemnation, which allows them to 
fell fuch perfons as Slaves. 

What, in your opinion, would be the probable confequence of 
a White Man taking Slaves by violence or fraud ? 

Deftru&ion to himfelf if he fell into the hands of the natives, or 
paying a very heavy fine for fuch an offence. 

In what manner is the Trade at Bonny carried on between the 
Whites and the Blacks ? 

There are generally two prices.—The fhips that have been 
longeft in the River, and preparing to fail, pay a higher price 
than the veffels lately arrived.—The price is fettled generally 
by the king, the fadors, and a captain.—The captain commonly 
goes on fhore to view the Slaves in the traders houfes—This may 
be done at any time, but it is ufually done at night.—If any of 
the Slaves taken aboard at night are found to be deficient, they 
are ufually relanded early in the morning—The trader comes on 
board when he thinks proper, and receives the goods for the 
reft. 

Does the trader fee and examine the goods before he concludes 
the bargain for the Slaves ? 

When the king breaks trade with the fhip, the affortment and 
quality of his cargo are fufficiently well known to all the traders.— 
They never examine the goods previous to the felling the Slaves, 
but they and their people ufually examine them very minutely 
when they receive them. 

Does the captain of the fhip give notice of the time of his fail¬ 
ing from the Coaft ? 

I never knew an inftance to the contrary in the river Bonny, 
although it is not neceflary to do fo there.—When we have finifh- 
ed our Trade, we pay the traders what is called their work bar c , 
being their coinmiflion for the number of Slaves they have fold ; 
when that is done, and the captain declares to the king that he 
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has finifhed his trade, the king then comes on board, and receives 
his cuftoms, and gives the captain the Slaves and the elephants 
teeth, which are due to him.—There is another circumftance by 
which all the people in Bonny are fufficiently warned of the (hip’s 
being ready to depart—on the arrival of the (hip, there are cer¬ 
tain goods called da(hes given to different people in Bonny, who, 
at the (hip’6 departure, return a certain number of coarfe cotton 
cloths (the manufacture of the country)—When the captain wifhes 
to colleCt thefe cloths, he mufl fend a certain quantity of bread, 
brandy, and beef, to the parliament houfe, where they are obliged 
to bring thefe cloths.—There is another circumftance by which 
the Bonny people know of the (hip’s failing, which is, the (hip is 
generally covered with mats and lpars to proteCt the crew and 
Slaves from injury by the weather—This commonly takes from 
one to two days to pull it down.—Almoft every (hip has a certain 
number of the people of the town to row the captain on (hore 
and on board, and commonly to wood and water the (hip ; (o that 
if the foretop-fail was not loofened, or a gun fired the day before 
the failing of the (hip, it would be impo(fible for the (flip to de¬ 
part without the people having full four or five days notice. 

In what way are the cuftoms payable by the (hip eftimated ? 

Every (hip pays a bar for every Slave that is purchafed—fome- 
times the king does not rigidly exaCt the precife number of bars 
—he himfelf puts a man or boy on board to receive the cuftoms 
immediately as the trade is broke—the hing himfelf breaks the 
trade as a trader, and when he has fo done, other perfons can trade. 

What is the duty of the cuftom boy or man put on board ? 

His duty is to take an iron bar out of the price of every Slave, 
if there is any iron in the cargo, and the value of five manilloes 
befides the iron, which, altogether, is computed at a bar and a 
quarter in trade—if there is no iron, the cuftom boy claims a right 
to take the beft bar (being an eftimated value in trade at Bonny) 
he can find in the alfortment. 

When does, the cuftom boy pay over the duty he has colledled 
to the king? 

He fometimes takes on (hore the cuftoms he has collected every 
day, but generally chufes to take twenty, thirty, or forty iron 
bars on fhore at a time. 

Does the trade at Calabar differ from the mode of carrying on 
trade at Bonny ? 

Not effentially as to the mode. 
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Do you know any thing of the government at Calabar ? 

It is in fome refpeCts fimilar to that of Bonny—the town has 
been for feveral years paft governed by a man whofe condition is 
that of a Slave, and whofe name is Amachree—he was obliged to 
fupport his mafter for feveral years, though his own wealth gave 
him power over his mafter, and he often flogged him when dif- 
pleafed—To fatisfy the priefts, who are the common interpreters 
of the law in that country, there was a king appointed fome years 
ago—this perfon has very little power, and lefs capacity, but the 
cuftoms and dafhes are paid to him as king—Before the time of 
this perfon’s election I know nothing, but believe there have been 
kings before him. 

Are the people of Calabar divided into Freemen and Slaves? 

I believe in that relpeCt their condition is generally flmilar to 
thofe of Bonny—there is a diftinCtion in one point—the Calabar 
people can fell their canoe boys, which the Bonny people cannot— 
the Bonny people will not permit the canoe boys, even if Slaves 
from the interior parts, to be fold, as they are ufeful to the 
country in general. 

Do the Slaves that are fold to the Europeans come chiefly from 
the interior parts of the Country ? 

They do—and there is generally a weekly fair at Calabar—in 
other refpeCts the Trade is carried on as at Bonny. 

Are there any natural productions in the countries of Bonny 
and Calabar, which might be made the fubjeCts of exportation ? 

I believe there are none. 

Are there any articles brought thither from other countries 
which might be made the fubjeCts of exportation ? 

There is a little Ivory—a few Cotton Cloths, which can be no 
article of trade, as they are either fold tco dear, or are of too coarfe 
a manufacture—we fometimes buy Palm Oil at thefe places, but 
feldom more than is neceflary for the Slaves provifions. 

• 

Can you afcertain in any degree the quantity of Ivory or Cot¬ 
ton Cloths? 

The kings of Bonny and Calabar are obliged to keep a certain 
number of Teeth for each fhip—two or three, according to the 
lize—fometimes they complain of the fcarcity of Teeth in the 
country, and make it an excufe for non-payment, and the Ivory 
in general is very dear—with refpeCt to the Cotton Cloths, they 
are not in great quantities—they are not the manufacture of the 
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country—they come from Benin, the Brafs Pan Country, and 
other countries. 

V 

Do you know any thing of any other part of the Coaft ? 

Yes—fomething of the Windward Coaft—I have been fre¬ 
quently there, but never to complete a purchafe at any one place, 
nor upon the whole coaft. 

In what manner is the trade carried on, on the Windward 
Coaft ? 

On fome parts of the Windward and Grain Coafts the trade 
is a mere barter, giving a certain quantity of goods for Slaves, 
according to their appearance, without the intervention of any 
nominal value—in all my tranfaCtions with the natives on the 
Windward Coaft I purchafed the Slaves by fuch barter, without 
dafhes, commifiions, or cuftoms—the traniaCtion was a fimple 
barter—In fome places I paid for wood and water, which is the 
general praCtice all over the country. 

Do you know what arc the natural productions of the Wind¬ 
ward Coaft ? 

The country in general produces rice, Guinea corn, and 
caflada; and moft parts of the coaft produce plantains and 
bananas—the country likewife produces limes, fome pine apples, 
oranges, and other fruits, which are chiefly to be found in the Weft 
India lflands. 

Is there any ivory obtained on that coaft, and in what quan¬ 
tity ? 

I have bought ivory at moft parts of that coaft which I have 
frequented, and fome camwood at one place—I cannot fpeak as 
to the quantity. 

In what manner do the fhips obtain the Slaves upon the Wind¬ 
ward Coaft ? 

The Slaves I purchafed were brought on board the (hip by the 
{hip's boat, when the cance was not fufficient to bring them— 
the {hips that are accuftomed to carry on that trade, fend their 
boats into rivers and along the fhore, and likewife eftablifh 
factories on fhore—I have been at fome of thefe factories, and 
feen the mode of trading—the Slaves were produced, and if found 
good, the price agreed on was paid, and the Slaves fent on board 
the {hip the firft opportunity—the traders always fee the articles 
before the bargain is concluded, if they have any doubts of the 
property or character of the perfon they deal with. 
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Can a {hip lay with fafety on the coaft of Africa in all feafons 
of the year ? 

I know molt parts of the coaft of Africa, from Cape de Verd to 
Cape Negroe—the foundings for the moft part are very regular, 
and the ground favourable for anchorage—there are here and there 
feveral rocky parts, but in an hour’s failing, either up or down the 
coaft, good anchorage ground may be found. 

Are there any reafons then why a {hip cannot trade on the 
Windward Coaft in bulky articles ? 

Between the fhoals of St. Anne and Cape Palmas, and from 
Cape Palmas down to the Gold Coaft—I do not know any place 
where in the rainy feafon {hips boats can land with fafety—there 
are fome places {heltered by rocks where a landing may be 
effected, and boats can go into the rivers by being well acquainted 
with the bars, but no veffels that draw much water can go into 
thefe rivers—the afliftance of canoes is neceffary to thofe {hips 
in rainy feafons—the canoes are often overfet, and the goods at¬ 
tempted to be landed are loft or deftroyed, but the natives fwim 
and dive fo well, that themfelves are feldom loft, unlefs feized by 
the {harks. 

What feafon of the year is the moft dangerous for {hips to lay 
on that coaft, and why ? 

From Cape St. Anne to Cape Palmas, and thence down to 
the Gold Coaft, there is fome variation in the feafon, but the 
height of the rainy feafon, which is confidered to be the worft 
weather, is in the months of July, Auguft, and September—it 
is much the fame at Bonny, with this difference, that the tor¬ 
nadoes on the Windward Coaft blow the {hips off the fhore, but 
generally would blow on {hore at Bonny—A fhip may have fafe 
anchorage on moft parts of the coaft if her cables would hold— 
but the currents are in general fo ftrong, and the fea fo rough, 
that no feamen are equal to the labour of rowing to the ftiore and 
back again, from the excels of fatigue—thefe currents are {hift- 
ing, and occafionally more or lcfs ftrong. 

Does the {hifting of thefe currents make the paffage from the 
{hip to the fhore more or lefs dangerous ? 

Sometimes more and fometimes lefs dangerous—they happen 
generally on the full and change of the moon, at which periods 
the fea beats violently on the ftiore, more than in any other parts 
of the world I ever knew. 

Are there any ports or harbours on the Coaft of Africa ? 

There are feveral places in which I conceive {hips may lay with 
5 fafety, 
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fafety, fuch as the rivers Gambia and Sierra Leone, and perhaps 
i'ome other rivers on the Windward Coaft—there are other rivers 
in which fhips lay very fafe ; but they mull run fome rifk in going 
over the bars, fuch as the rivers Bonny, Calabar, and I believe, 
the river at Old Calabar.—Ships are likewife very fafe in the 
river Congo, when they get in there; but the current of the river 
is fo rapid that a fhip cannot at all times go into it—At Mount 
Negroe, which I fuppofe to be in latitude of ten degrees fouth, 
there is a very deep bay, open, as near as I can remember, from 
fouth-weft to north-weft, with a reef or ftioal extending from the 
fouthernmoft part—the anchoring ground good —a good rivulet of 
frefh water—the country all round a perfect heap of acrid fand; no 
vegetation as far as the eye can reach. 

In all the rivers upon the Coaft of Africa are there not bars that 
render their entrance dangerous to fhips of burthen ? 

There are bars and fhoals at the entrance of the rivers; but I un¬ 
derhand that experienced perfons can go into the rivers Gambia 
and Sierra Leone at all times when the wind permits. 

Does the furf render landing from the fhips dangerous on every 
part of the Coaft where trade is carrying on ? 

It renders it impracticable in fhips boats in many parts of the 
Coaft—and dangerous in raoft parts. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Mart is, 2° die Februarii 1790. 


C Ounfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded further in his Examination. 

Do fhips trading to Angola provide themfelves with Provifions Mr * FRASER, 
for the Slaves in the Middle Paflage, in that country ? 

They feldom or ever can purchafe fufficient quantity of provi¬ 
fions on the Coaft of Africa, either for the Middle Paflage, or for 
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the time that the fhips lie upon the coaft—I believe moft Engliih 
fhips purchafe what country provifions they can during their ftay 
upon the coaft, but they are generally furnifhed with a fufficient 
quantity of provifions for the whole voyage, in England—I beg 
leave to obferve, that the French fhips feldom give any country 
provifions to their Slaves. 

What is the food of the Slaves intended for fale, in their own 
country, or in the hands of the Black traders ? 

When they have not a fiifficiency of corn or plantains, they 
fubfift on the root of the cafiada, which they eat raw, roafted, or 
boiled. 

What is the food intended for the Negroes, that is brought 
from England ? 

Beans and rice—fome ftockfifh, flour, bread, and beef. 

When the fhip is going to fail, do the Negroes fhew any re- 
lmftance at leaving the coaft ? 

The Negroes in general fhew a very great impatience to leave 
the coaft—thofe that are natives of the fea coaft fhew a reluc¬ 
tance on leaving the coaft, and their relations; but the number 
of them is very inconfiderable. 

Inform the Committee of the general arrangement and ma¬ 
nagement of the Slaves on board the fhip, before fhe fets fail ? 

On the coaft of Angola we are fo long purchafing our cargo 
that the fhip is fit for fea leveral days before our purchafe is corn- 
pleated—the fpace between the decks is ufually divided into three 
apartments, and for the fake of order, the fexes are feparated, 
and the hoys in general in a room by themfelves. The Angola 
Slaves being very peaceable, it is feldom neceflary to confine them 
in irons ; and they are allowed to go down between the decks, 
and come upon deck, as they find the weather warm or cold—it 
is our wifh to keep them all the day upon deck, and give them 
what exercife they can ufe, with a view to preferve their health ; 
and to prevent them from fleeping in the day-time on deck; be- 
caufe thofe who fleep on deck, in day-time, generally difturb the 
reft at night—and when they are allowed to talk below, it adds 
confiderably to the heat of the rooms. We endeavour to keep 
them as cleanly as poffible, as well as their apartments—when 
the w T eather is too cold for them to wafh themfelves under the 
head pump (a practice which they are fond of themfelves, and 
which we encourage) we commonly give them water in a tub, 
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or fome other veffel, to wafh their mouths and their hands—• 
we likewife furnifti them (when it can be got) with fome palm- 
oil to rub themfelves after wafting, a cuflom which prevails in 
their own country, and which is fuppofed to protect them from 
the changes of the weather. We are very careful that their pro¬ 
vifions are well dreffed and regularly ferved; and endeavour, as 
much as we can, to give them as many meals as they were ac- 
cuftomed to in their own country, and drelTed in a manner con¬ 
formable to the cuflom of their own country. In all the voyages 
I have made to Angola, and to any other country, I had a fuffi- 
cient quantity of provilions to give them, as much as they could 
eat. I always had a fufficient quantity of wine and fpirituous 
liquors for the ufe of the Negroes and fhip’s company. * When 
they were ailing, the furgeons had always orders, as well as free 
leave, to give them any thing that was in the ftip. Freft pro¬ 
vifions we found generally upon the coafl, and laid in as good 
a {lore of them as we could conveniently keep on board the 
fhip. 

Does this anfwer you have now given relate alfo to the Middle 
Paffage? 

It does; with this difference, that, while on the coafl, we get; 
feveral articles, fuch as plantains, bananas, and feveral other re- 
freftments, which are not fit to keep at fea. 

What are the daily arrangements with refpe£l to the feeding of 
the Slaves? 

Our Slaves (which is what we wifh) being generally defirous of 
eating their provifions upon deck, and the weather not being at all 
times alike, they are fed fometimes an hour later or earlier than the 
ulual time—fudden changes of weather make it abfolutely necef- 
fary fometimes, to feed them fooner or later than any fixed time 
whatever—their provifions are generally ferved in wooden veffels 
(which we call crews): Although they are boiled to fuch a con- 
iiflency, that they may be eat without the ufe of fpoons, we gene¬ 
rally give each Slave a fpoon, which they very feldom ufe—they are 
almoll at all times ten in a mefs—as foon as they have eat their 
victuals, they are ferved with water, and ufually allowed to drink 
as much as they chufe—they have two meals regularly every day, 
and almofl always a middle meal; which not being cuftomary in 
their own country, they confider as an indulgence—this middle 
meal is bread and beef, or bread and pork, or flock-fifh, or any 
thing elfe we have to give them—it is fometimes of calavances, of 
which they are generally very fond—the treatment is fo much alike, 
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both on the coaft and on the voyage, that the deicription of 
one day is fufficiently defcriptive of the treatment during the 
•whole of the paflage—we generally appoint the mod humane and 
heft difpofed of the fhip’s company to attend the Slaves, and fervc 
their provifions—it is the Surgeon’s duty (and he is frequently re¬ 
minded of it) to enquire every morning into the ftate of the health 
of the Slaves, and to infpeft the boilers, to fee that they are clean 
—when any complaining Slaves declare their complaints to the 
Surgeon, he generally gives them what medicine his judgment and 
practice dirett him—there is fome apartment appropriated for the 
iiek—we endeavour to put them where they are lefs likely to be 

molcfted or difturbed. 

• 

During what hours in general, in each day, are the Slaves al¬ 
lowed to be upon deck? 

We fometimes allow the Slaves to go down hetween decks in 
the courfe of the day—but, if the weather permits, we never wiih 
to have them off the deck from the time they come up in the 
morning, till the time it is proper for them to go down at night 
—they are generally of a cheerful difpofition, which we encourage, 
and they have frequent amufements peculiar to their own country, 
fuch as fome little games with ftones or fhells, dancing, and jump¬ 
ing, and wreftling—notwirhftanding they are apparently of a cheer¬ 
ful difpofition, they are very often apt to quarrel with one another, 
and it is difficult to reconcile them—it is a general principle with an 
African, not to forgive his enemy. 

In what manner are the beans, which you mentioned to be 
brought from England, drefled for the ufe of the Slaves? 

They arc generally fplit in England, or on hoard the (hip—they 
are fometimes boiled to the confiftency before mentioned, at other 
times with an equal quantity of rice, and fometimes ftockfifh or 
beef are mixed with them. 

Do the Negroes eat them with reludlance, when fo drefled? 

Moll part of the Angola Negroes I ever had on board the fliips 
1 have failed in, eat whatever provifions were given them with 
chccrfulnefs. 

Where do the Slave fhips provide themfelves with water, on the 
Middle Paflage ? 

There is abundance of excellent water to he found on every 
part of the coaft of Angola where I have traded; although it is 
very difficult to get the water on board from fome places, on 
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account of the difficulty of landing, where the water was to be - 
procured. 

Do the officers fee that the Slaves are regularly fupplied with 
food and water ? 

It was generally underftood, in the Angola trade, that the chief 
mate, furgeon, and boatfwain, ffiould attend the Slaves while 
meffing on the main deck—the chief mate and boatfwain are, for 
the moft part of the day, among the Slaves on the main deck—it is 
cuftomary for the mafter of the ffiip, the fecond mate, the furgeon’s 
mate (if there is any) to fee the Slaves mefled on the quarter 
deck, and they are generally among them in the courfe of the 
day. 

Is the furgeon provided with proper medicines for the voyage ? 

There is generally a fum of money allotted for the medicines.— 
The furgeon, if a man of experience in the trade, takes the affort- 
ment which he judges beft—if he never was on the coaft before, 
he commonly takes fuch an affortment as he has been advifed to 
do by a man of experience, or fuch as he finds the apothecary 
or druggift has fent in other veflels in the fame trade. 

Do the officers fee that the Slaves are properly attended in 
ficknefs ? 

There are proper perfons appointed to attend the fick Slaves— 
the furgeon often chufes fuch perfons as he thinks beft qualified 
for it, and the mafter of the ffiip orders them to do what the 
furgeons diredt them—the mafter of the ffiip, as well as the offi¬ 
cers, are too much interefted in the health and fafety of the Slaves 
to negledt the necefiary means for their recovery, fuppofing hu¬ 
manity out of the queftion. 

How is the mafter and the officers of the ffiip interefted in pre- 
ferving the health of the Slaves ? 

If any of the Slaves die, the furgeon lofes his head money, and 
the captain his commiffion; if the Slaves are brought in bad order 
to market, they average low, and the officers privilege Slaves, 
which are generally paid them on an average with the cargo, are 
of lefs value to them. 

What do you mean by the head money and commiffion men¬ 
tioned in your laft anfwer ? 

By the head money, I mean one ffiilling for each Slave that is 
fold, paid to the Surgeon out of the proceeds of the cargo—by the 
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captain’s commiflion, I mean 'what is allowed him for bartering hid 
cargo of European goods for the Negroes upon the coaft, and for 
his care of the Slaves upon the coaft, and until they are fold—* 
■which commiflion is calculated at fo much per cent, on the grofs 
amount or net proceeds of the cargo fold, according to agreement 
with the owner. 

What do you mean by privilege Slaves ? 

The privilege Slaves, that are allowed the chief and fecond 
mate, and furgeon, or any other officers to whom fuch privilege is 
given, are allowed them in confideration for their care and trouble 
in the management of the Slaves on board the fhip. 

Has the captain any privilege Slaves ? 

The captains formerly had privileged Slaves, and what was 
called coaft commiflions—that cuftom may prevail with fome 
owners ftill j but in general the mode of paying commiflions on 
the grofs or net proceeds in the Weft Indies, is what is moft 
generally pradtifed, and what is confidered moft equitable, the 
intereft of the owners and the captains being then reciprocal. 

Is a particular attention fhewn to the cleanlinefs of the fliips 
between decks ? 

There is very particular attention fhewn to the cleanlinefs 
of the fhips between decks, and it is often thought, the prac¬ 
tice of cleaning the fhip is prejudicial to the health of the 
Slaves. 

Why has this practice been thought prejudicial ? 

Becaufe it is very difficult to dry between decks thoroughly, 
notwithftanding we have fire-pans for that purpofe——I am not of 
that opinion myfelf. 

When the Slaves are upon the deck, in what manner is the 
fhip cleaned between decks ? 

We have generally a canvas hofe, that leads the water from the 
head pumps down between the decks, which are ufually fcrub- 
bed with bricks and fand—afterwards wafhed clean, and fwabbed 
as dry as pofiible ; and frequently we burn tobacco, brimftone, or 
any other thing that we judge proper to fvveeten the rooms— 
there are feveral fire-pans placed at different parts between decks, 
with ftrong fires in them, which generally dry between decks per¬ 
fectly in the fpace of an hour; but we generally chufe to keep 
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the fires an hour or two longer, if the weather and time of dav 
permitted. 7 

Are there ports and gratings to give air between decks ? 

Every ftiip has gratings, and moft have air ports, but there are 
iome lhips, whofe conftruftions do not admit of air ports in the 
ufual manner, and different contrivances are made ufe of to con¬ 
vey air otherwife—fome of thefe contrivances I have heard of 
but not feen them—I have feen fcuttles cut on different parts of 
the decks, to give a free expanfion of air, where a free circulation 
could not be procured. 

flaV . e fhi P s Ia f on the coafl of Angola, or are on the 
.Middle Panage, is the weather fo bad that the Slaves cannot come 
upon deck ? 

In rainy weather, even when it is not cold, and when the Slaves 
would wifh to be upon deck, we think it unfafe to let them come 
up, unlefs the rain is fo light that it does not penetrate through 
the awnings—there are cold fogs and dews, which make it ne- 
ceffary fometimes to keep the Slaves below; but they are com¬ 
monly fo fenfible of the cold, that reftraint is not neceffary to keep 
them below. 7 r 

Are the Slaves more fufceptible of cold than Europeans? 

I believe they are, unlefs the Europeans were deprived of the 

ufe of cloaths, in which cafe the Slaves would bear the cold 
better. 

Do the Slaves often complain of heat on board the fhip ? 

They feldom complain of heat while the air is fweet—they are 
accuftomed to heat, and find very few inconveniencies from it. 

Do the Slaves bear the heat between the decks better than the 
Europeans ? 

complain often of cold, when between the decks, which 

is a proof they can bear heat better than the White People_ 

they can often fleep expofed to the heat of the fun without find¬ 
ing any inconvenience from it. 

Is the climate upon the Coaft of Angola healthy, or other- 
wife ? 

It is generally confidered healthy; but the changes of the fea- 
fon affedt the Natives as well as the Europeans. 
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Is the rainy feafon there prejudicial to health ? 

I apprehend the rainy feafon is not prejudicial to health, if the 
people are not too much expofed to it; but the change of the 
feafon, from wet to dry, or from dry to wet, fcem to have the fame 
effect on the human conftitution, as the lpring and fall in this- 
country—I have myfelf had violent illneffes in that country, but 
I never loft many of my Slaves or Seamen. 

Are not the Slaves and Free People accuftomed to fleep very 
warm, and in confined huts ? 

They are generally accuftomed to have fire in the fpace where 
they lie, to ferve the double purpofe of keeping them warm and 
fmoking away the mufquitoes—as far as I have known, they 
ufually lie without any thing elfe between them and the earth, 
than a thin mat— their huts, or what may be called their houfes, 
are ufually very fmall and confined—fome that have no houfes 
often lie under fheds—the principal people of the country have 
better houfes. 

In thofe fheds, do many lie together ? 

It is a cuftom with the Africans to lay clofe together, in fuch 
a manner that one does not breathe into the other’s face—this 
is alfo a very common cuftom amongft the Slaves on board the 
fhips. 

After a veffel has fairly left the Coaft, is the weather ufually fair 
and pleafant, on the Middle Paflage ? 

That entirely depends on the feafon of the year, from whatever 
part of the Coaft the fhip comes—but in general the paflages 
from Angola are l'afe and fure. 

Give an account to the Committee of the mortality of the Slaves 
on board the fhips in which you failed from Angola to the Weft 
Indies ? 

In the fhips in which I have failed to and from Angola, the 
mortality among the fhip’s company and Slaves has been very 
moderate. 

Which was the firft fhip you failed in from Angola ? 

I made two voyages as Second and Chief Mate; one in the fhip 
Amelia, of Briftol, Thomas Duncan, Mafter j and the other in the 
fhip Polly, with the fame Mafter. 
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In the fhip Polly, how many Slaves were purchafed, and how 
many died in the voyage ? 

As well as I can remember, we purchafed fomething under 500 
Slaves—the mortality, I believe, was very fmall; as I do not recoi¬ 
led: there was any particular diforder among the Slaves, and the 
average price of them was very high.—This voyage, I think, was 
concluded in 1772. 

What was the tonnage of this vefiel ? 

I cannot fay any thing of her tonnage. 

Was you Mailer of the fhip Catharine in 1772 ? 

I was. 

Did Ihe fail to Angola ? 

She did—Ihe went to Melimba. 

What was her tonnage ? 

I believe her tonnage was about 140 tons, according to her re- 
giftry—She had good accommodations for 300 Slaves, or up¬ 
wards.—I purchafed upwards of eighty Slaves the firft voyage, and 
upwards of 300 the fecond.—I fold the cargo, the firft voyage, at 
Carolina—the fecond cargo the Americans would not fuffer me to 
land there.—I was obliged to return with them to the Weft Indies, 
with the fhip in a diftrefled condition, being nearly foundered at 
fea. 

How many Slaves did you lofe on the coaft ? 

In the firft voyage I loft about eight; and in the fecond I be¬ 
lieve, two or three ; but I fpeak from recollection. 

How many did you lofe on the voyage ? 

In the firft voyage the mortality was very moderate, as well as 
I can recolledl—and the mortality of the fecond voyage was trifling 1 , 
till the diftrefs at fea obliged us to pump, and hoift the water-out 
of the fhip—cannot fpeak as to the numbers of the mortality. 

Do yon recoiled the number of the crew you had on board, and 
the number that died on the Coaft, and on the Middle Paflage? 

On the firft voyage, to the belt of my recollection, I loft one 
feaman on the Middle Paflage, and a boy the day we arrived at 
Charles Town, South Carolina—On the fecond voyage, the mor¬ 
tality, as near as I can recoiled, on the Coaft and Middle PafTage, 
was three or four. 
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In what manner are Slaves managed on board the fiiips engaged 
in the Bonny Trade, before they leave the river Bonny, and what 
difference is there between the management of the Slaves purchafed 
there, and thofe purchafed at Angola ? 

With refped to provifions, the only difference of management 
is from their being chiefly fed on their own country provifions at 
Bonny, and the neceflity of keeping them under firider confine¬ 
ment, as they are more vicious than the Angola Slaves, and we are 
more obliged to guard againft infurredions and defertions with 
them. 

Are the /hips failing from England provided with the fame fort 
of food as thofe going from Angola ? 

They are generally provided with beans, fometimes with rice, 
flour, bread and beef, but never in fo large a quantity, as they have 
commonly one meal or more of yams a day given them on the 
Coafl: and on the Middle Paffage. 

In what refpeds does the treatment of the Slaves purchafed at 
Bonny and Calabar differ from the treatment of thofe purchafed at 
Angola ? 

In the care of them, the time and manner of ferving their pro¬ 
vifions ; there is very little difference, but what proceeds from the 
different forts of provifions, and in the manner of drefiing and ferv¬ 
ing them. 

Can you date wdiat thofe differences are ? 

In refped to the beans and rice there is no difference.—The 
yams are boiled, and fhared out to them.—They are meffed in the 
fame manner exadly as they are at Angola, or any other part of 
the Coaft, as far as I know. 

Do the Slaves, (hipped at Bonny and Calabar, fiiew reludance 
at being carried off the Coafl; ? 

They fhew more reludance than the Angola flaves.—They are 
too often of opinion that the White Men intend to eat them.— 
The reafon I give of fuch apprehenfion is, that it is cuftomary for 
them to eat one another in their own country. 

Have they any objedion to the food given them on board the 
fiiips ? 

They generally eat beans and rice with reludance, always pre¬ 
ferring yams, which is the ufual food of their country. 
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Have you any reafon to fuppofe that they are ill treated in their 
own country ? 

If many of them, being half ftarved when brought down from 
the country, is a proof of ill treatment, they are; and they like- 
wife complain of want of proviiions, and other hard treatment in 
the country.—As the people of Bonny and Calabar do not fuffer 
the mafter of the fhip, or any other officers, to go up the rivers, or 
penetrate into the country, we can have but little knowledge of 
what paffes among them. 

When do the ffiips, trading to Bonny and Calabar, provide 
themfelves with water for the Middle Paffage ? 

The fhips trading to Bonny can water at three or four different 
places; but they generally take their water at Bonny.—At Ca¬ 
labar, there are two watering places.—Ships water indifferently at 
either, according to the feafon, or their opinion of the water 
direct them. 

Do veffels, trading to Bonny and Calabar, call at the ifland of 
St. Thomas, and for what B 

Some veffels call at the ifland of St. Thomas for refrefhments, 
but I never did myfelf. 

Do you recollect the mortality on board the Alexander, of 
which you was mafter, in her voyage to Calabar, in 1776? 

I do not recolledt it exactly; but it was very moderate. 

Do you recoil edt the mortality on board the Valiant, of which 
you was mafter, in 1777? 

The mortality was confiderable—it exceeded one hundred, 
which was occasioned by the meafles being communicated to our 
Slaves from a Frenchman, who came from Whydah, and ftopt at 
the ifland of Annabona for refrefhment, and where we were for 
the fame purpofe. 

How many Slaves had you on board ? 

I cannot fay, but I believe about 500. 

What was the mortality on board the Tartar, of which you was 
commander to the Windward and Gold Coaft? 

As near as I can recoiled!, it did not exceed three out of from 
270 to 280—My crew in that voyage confifted of lixty perfons— 
two of them, that were foreigners, died on the Gold Coaft, and 
one man was drowned on the Windward Coaft ; and I believe, I 
carried all the reft in good health to Jamaica. 
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Of what burthen was the Tartar? 

I cannot fay precifely, but I believe (he was from 140 to 160 
tons—I was taken in the fhip, and all my papers loft, and of courfe 
have no documents to go by, either in this or former voyages. 

Was the tonnage you mentioned, by regifter or meafurement? 

I fpoke only by guefs. 

Do you recollect what the mortality was on board the Emilia, 
of which you was commander in the year 1783 ? 

The mortality was very fmall—I do not know the number. 

Where did you begin your purchafe ? 

On the Windward Coaft. 

Give an account of your voyage, and the Slaves you purchafed ? 

After purchafing ten or twelve Slaves on the Windward Coaft, 
I was drove off from the coaft by a French man of war—the fhip 
being leaky, from the damage fhe received by the enemy’s {hot, I 
proceeded for St. Paul de Loando; but on the paflage the prin¬ 
cipal leak ceafing to admit water in fuch great quantities, I flopped 
at the river Ambris, where I purchafed from 140 to 150 Slaves— 
1 then returned to the Windward Coaft, where I finifhed my pur¬ 
chafe—as near as I can recollect, I had an equal quantity of Angola 
and Windward Coaft Slaves ; but the reafon I do not recollect fo 
accurately as I could wifh, is, that I have brought no papers, 
coming to town on my private bufmefs, and not expe&ing to be 
called upon to fpeak to the prefent bufinefs. 

How long were you on the Coaft in the laft mentioned voyage? 

I believe it might be from eight or nine months. 

Give an account of the mortality of the Slaves and crew in the 
four voyages yon have fince made in the fame fhip to Bonny ? 

The firft three voyages which I made in Bonny river, I was 
from fix weeks to two months in the river each time.—The laft 
I went there, about four months, having purchafed about 150 
Slaves, which I lent oft' in a tender.—In the firft voyage, I bought 
490 Slaves, and loft 50 .—1 fold the remainder at Dominica—part 
of the mortality was occafioned by the fhip getting on fhore cn 
the bar in coming out, which obliged us to fhut the air ports— 
this was acknowledged by fuch of the underwriters that were ap¬ 
plied to—they were willing to pay a part of the lofs; but as there 
was no precedent to regulate it by, the owners dropped their 
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claim—the mortality of the crew was inconfiderable—they were 
feldom employed from the {hip, and not expofed to the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, the {hip being always covered in the Bonny 
River with mats, which {heltered the crew from the rains and the 
dew. 

In the fecond of thefe voyages, how many did you purchafe ? 

I purchafed about 420—loft on the paflage to Jamaica and to 
the coaft upwards of thirty.—My crew was from forty to forty- 
four—and loft, I believe, four on the coaft and on the paflage. 

In the third voyage, how many did you purchafe ? 

Upwards of 400—fold them at Grenada—loft about forty_crew 

confifted of upwards of forty, and loft about four—but my memory 
does not furnifh me as to this particular. 

In the fourth voyage, how many Slaves did you purchafe ? 

I purchafed about 570—fent off in a tender 150 of them to the 
ifland of Saint Thomas, in the Weft Indies—the remainder of the 
cargo I carried to Saint Chriftophers—the mortality, as I have been 
informed, on board the tender, was five—I loft upwards of twenty 
in the (hip before fhe got to St. Chriftophers, on the coaft and in 
the paflage—during the time we lay in Baffeterre Road, an epide¬ 
mical diforder, which prevailed all over the ifland, affedted thofe 
Slaves, and we loft very near twenty more before they were fold—the 
crew of the fhip confifted of forty-four or forty-five—the mortality 
was three or four—but cannot fpeak pofitively—none were loft of 
the crew of the tender, except one man by accident. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Mercttrii , 3 0 die Februarii 1790. 

COunfel and Witnefs called in as before ; and the Counfel pro- Mr. FRASER, 
ceeded further in his Examination. 

In your laft voyage to Jamaica, was there any further mortality 
among the Slaves than you have already ftatcd to the com¬ 
mittee ? 
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The mortality on the Coaft and Middle Paffage, in Kingfton 
Harbour, and on fhore, previous to their being lold, exceeded 
i oo—before the day of fale came on, the hurricane drove mod 
of the fhips on fhore I loft my foremaft and bowfprit by another 
fhip getting athwart ours—the Negroes were very much diftreffed 
during the bad weather—there was a fcarcity of water, and a 
total, want of country provifions, being all deftroyed by the 
hurricane—the Slaves were advertifed for fale at two different 
times, without any purchafers appearing—our flock of yams was 
expended—they were but indifferently fed, and very badly lodged 
on fhore; raoft of the fheds or places proper for them, being 
deftroyed by the hurricane—the diforder, to which they are ufually 
fubjeft in their own country, and the fever that then raged in 
Kingfton, broke out amongll them—thefe are the caufes which 1 
aflign for the extraordinary mortality. 

How many died after the arrival of the fhip at Kingfton ? 

. T he number might be from 60 to 70; but I cannot fpeak pre- 
cifely to the exabl number. 1 

You have ftated, that greater reftraints are neceffary for the 
Slaves pnrehafed at Bonny, than for thofe purchafed at Angola j 
what additional precautions are taken for thofe that come from 
Bonny ? 

It is neceffary to fecure the Bonny Slaves (the Brafs Pan men 
excepted) in the manner in which the Windward and Gold Coaft 
Slaves are fecured—the full grown men are chained, two and two 
with leg-irons and handcuffs—when their number is large, and 
any of the failors abfent from the fhip, or the captain on fhore, it 
is always judged neceffary, for the fafety of the fhip, to confine 
them—it is Iikewife neceffary fo to do when the failors are ficklv 
and not able to keep wateh over them. X ’ 

Are they confined in that manner, and at other times, during 
the whole voyage ? & 

As foon as the fhip is out of fight of land I ufually took away 
their handcuffs, and foon after their leg-irons—I never had the 
Slaves in irons during Middle Paffage, not even from the Gold 
and Windward Coaft, excepting a few offenders, that were trou- 
blefome m the fhip, and endeavouring to perfuade the Slaves to 
deftroy the White Men. 

During the courfe of the voyage, were the Slaves and the White 
Men plentifully fupplied with victuals and water ? 

I always 
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I always had plenty of provifions and water on board tlie (hips 
I commanded; but not always the fort of provifion they liked 
beft—I arrived once in the Weft Indies rather ftiort of provifions ; 
but on that paflage neither the Slaves nor the failors were put to 
ftiort allowance. 

Is the crew of a Guineaman mixed of landfmen and feamen* 
and in what proportion ? 

Before the laft war there were more landfmen carried in Gui- 
neamen than have been fince—I never knew there was any exadt 
proportion of feamen or landfmen—I never failed in a Guineaman* 
in which there was not fome landfmen—But fince the laft peace* 
there are fo many half feamen, as they are called, that are feldom 
received into any other trade, who are carried in Guineamen—I 
have taken of that defcription inftead of landfmen myfelf fre- ? 

quently—By a landfman, I mean a perfon who has never before 
been to fea—By a half feaman, I mean a man who has not been 
regularly bred, or long enough to fea to know his bufmefs. 

Do you recoiled! what number of landfmen, half feamen, and 
able feamen, you have had on board your fliip, in any one of the 
before-mentioned voyages ? 

I recolledt one voyage in particular, which was in the Alexan¬ 
der, where, out of thirty-nine perfons I had not above fix able 
feamen—about fifteen half feamen, the remainder being officers 
and landfmen—the officers might be about ten. 

Do you recoiled! the numbers of any other of your voyages ? 

I remember one voyage in the Catharine, when I had fourteen 
able feamen—Another, which was in the Tartar, when I had about 
fixteen or eighteen able feamen—When I fpoke of the Alexander, 
it was in the time of peace—of the Tartar, in time of war—of the 
Catharine, in time of peace. 

Is it cuftomary, at Briftol, to pay any part of the wages of the 
crew in currency, or fterling money ? 

It has been the cuftom at Briftol to pay an advance, from one 
to three months wages, in fterling money, before failing from 
Briftol—when the Slaves are fold in the Weft Indies, the wages 
for half the time that has elapfed fince failing from Briftol is paid 
in currency of the Weft Indies, where the Slaves are fold. 

In the courfe of the voyage is an attention paid to the health of 
the feamen ? 

I have 
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I have paid every neceffary attention to the health and fafety of 
every individual that was on board my fhip—the furgeon has 
always a medicinal cheft, fuch as I have deferibed in a former part 
of my examination —he is always at liberty to give the lick, wine, 
frefh provifions, and every other refrefhmept that is on board the 
fhip—I have always made their refpedtive meffmates give every at¬ 
tendance and affiftance to thofe who were unwell. 


In general, in the fhips in which you have failed, have the Tea¬ 
men in the voyage been treated with humanity and tendernefs ? 

It was my wifli and orders that they fhould be fo treated. 

Do the landfmen fuffer more from ficknefs than the able fea- 
men during thefe voyages ? 

Landfmen, when grown up, are lefs fit to bear the change of 
climate than feamen and young lads. 


Do young lads fuffer more than feamen ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion precifely—there are too many of 
the feamen that come difeafed on board our fhips. 

Is it ufual to difeharge any part of the crew in the Weft 
Indies ? 

It is never allowed, but by the authority of a principal magif- 
trate, who muft indemnify the mafter of the fhip, who has pre- 
vioufly given a bond at the fecretary’s office, in the penalty of 
1500I. if he leaves any of his crew to diftrefs the country—the 
fadbor alfo figns another bond for the fame amount—it is very 
often the cuftom for fome of the crew to apply to attornies at 
law to obtain their difeharge; and the vice-prefident of the ad¬ 
miralty, on the requeft being made, ufually iffues an order to the 
captain to comply with it—fuch men fo difeharged are often a 
burthen to the country, and often contradb ficknefs from their 
intemperance, and want of employment. 


Are the feamen oftener difeharged at their own requeft than bv 
the direction of the mafter of the fhip ? , 

They are only difeharged in the manner before mentioned, or 
by mutual confent—no feaman or landman being obliged to re¬ 
ceive their difeharge before the conclufion of the voyage. 


Is it for the intereft of the owners, that the feamen fhould be 
difeharged in the Weft Indies ? 

I believe it is not for the intereft of the owners or that of the 
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crew that the commander fhould be ever allowed to difcharge 
a man of them in the country. 

Why would it not be for the intereft of the owners ? 

Becaufe, if the matter difcharges one man, he is obliged to grant 
a difcharge to every other man that applies for it.—1 have always 
underftood this to be the cuftom on board a merchantman, and the 
failors generally avail themfelves of ft ; for which reafon, if any 
offender, feaman or landfman, wifh for hrs difcharge, to remain in 
the country, I always made him get the confent of all the reft of 
the ttiip’s company under their hand-writing. 

Do you recollect how many you may have difeharged yourfelf, 
in any one of your voyages ? 

I recoiled!, the laft voyage that I was in Jamaica, the failors be¬ 
came very quarrelfome among themfelves, and I difeharged from' 
12 to 14 healthy people, who went in Liverpool Chips that failed 
foon after the hurricane was over—I was then liable to a profecu- 
tion, if any of them had remained on Chore—I difeharged them 
conditionally, that if they were not Chipped on board of other veft- 
Cels, I would take them on board again upon their changing their 
names, a cuftom very common among feafaring people. 

Have you generally difeharged any of your crew in your other 
voyages ? 

Not unlefs compelled to do fo, by the authority of a magiftrate, 
or an officer in his Majefty’s navy. 

Is it a common thing for the feamen that have been at fea m a 
certain Chip, to fail again in the fame Chip ? 

Some of the feamen that returned to me (wffien they could) 
offered to ftay on Chore till the Chip failed again, and were in¬ 
clined to engage again with me, and waited for me when they 
could have got other employment in the interval—fome feamen 
have failed three times with me—fome ordinary feamen as often,, 
and a few foiled with me four voyages. 

Do you know Mr. Alexander Falconbridge ? 

Yes—he failed two voyages, and a part of a third with me— 
the Chip was captured in the courfe of one of the voyages. 

Where were thofe voyages to? 

The part of the one, in which I was taken, was to the Wind- 
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ward Coafl;—one to the Windward Coafl: and Angola—and one 
to Bonny. 

Did you ever enquire of the Slaves you purchafed at Bonny, in 
that voyage, how they came to be luch—did any of them tell 
you they had been kidnapped ? 

A few of them informed me, that they were taken forcibly, 
or by furprize—many of them acknowledged they were Slaves in 
their own country—but the little knowledge I had of the language 
does not enable me to afcertain the number that were born Slaves, 
or made fuch. 

What do you mean by being taken forcibly, or by fur- 
prize ? 

I mean, in the manner in which I defcribed the Angola 
wars. 

Did Mr. Falconbridge fpeak the language of the country ? 

He always declared to me he underftood but little of it. 

In any of the voyages in which Mr. Falconbridge was in your 
fhip, do you recollect the circumftance of a man invited to look at 
the fhip, and being brought on board and fold ? 

Not underftanding the language, I cannot fay whether any fuch 
man was invited or not—I recollect the circumftance of a man 
being brought along-lide the fhip, and delivered to me, who, I 
believe, did not know that he was going to be fold. 

Do you recollect a fifherman, at the River Ambris, charged 
falfely with extortion by a magiftrate, and fold for his benefit ? 

I recollect, on one day when I went on fhore, early in the 
forenoon, the king’s principal officers came to the beach, to fettle 
fomething with me about the price of Slaves—there was a fifher¬ 
man, who was accufed of having afked more for his fifh than he 
ought to do—in the afternoon, after I left the fhore, there was 
a fignal for me to return with the boat, and this man was deli¬ 
vered to me and fold—I was the only perfon in the fhip that 
underftood a word of the language of the natives; all they told 
me about the man was, that he was a great rogue—and the prin¬ 
cipal officers, and the king’s people, were all prefent when the 
goods were paid for him—thefe officers, as near as I can make a 
comparifon, may be confidered as the minifter of finance and 
the minifter of the war department'—their titles, as I underftand, 
implying that defcription. 


Have 
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Have you any reafon to believe that the filherman had been 

gum-1 obferved myfclf, that be 

behaved very inlolent; and I heard him accufed of aftmg for his 
fift more thin the cuftomary price, or what was judged an eqm- 

table price. 

At Bonny, do fmall parties, from five to ten, make a praflice of 
kidnapping and bringing Slaves to the Black people s honfes? 

J do not know of any fuch praftice-I believe it is imprac- 

ticable. 

Of the number of Slaves you purchafed at the River Ambrts, 
have you any reafon to fuppofe that the greater part, if not the 

' Vh F tm W my ow^kutledge, while I was in health and the re¬ 
port of my officers during my f.cknefs, I judged that twice the 
number of Slaves were returned to the country more than I pu 
chafed—for the reafons I have before g>ven-.f they were kid¬ 
napped, it is reafonable to luppofe a trader would have fold them 
at ^any price, rather than carry them back, which would expofe 
him to a difcovery. 

Do you know of any other crime that the filherman was charged 

with, befides extortion ? « 

Not that I know of—they were not obliged to tell, if there 

was. 

Have you any reafon to fuppofe, that the Slave, who was brought 
along-fide your fhip at Bonny, was not the property of tliofe who 

^It^/well known to a number of traders, that he was fold 
to me-he was put on board in a public manner, between ten and 
twelve o’clock in the day-as to die right of the perfon to fell 
him, I had no right to queftion it; fuch a circumftance might have 
flopped my trade with that man who fold me the Slave. 

Was you ever required to deliver him up again ? 

X never was applied to for that purpofc. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

When you arrived at the River Ambris, when Mr. Falconbridge 
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was with you, was not your’s the firft fhip that had been flaving on 
that coaft for feveral years ? 

The natives told me I was, with which I acquainted my 
officers. 

Had not the fhip been feveral weeks on the coaft before any Slaves 
were offered for fale ? 

She was not. 

How long was fhe on the coaft ? 

I cannot exactly fpeak to the time—I purchafed at different 
times a few Slaves from the towns on the fea coaft—the Slaves in 
that country, when no fhip lays there, are fent to St. Paul de 
Loando or to Cabenda—every time I traded at the River Ambris, 
if there was no vefiel there before me, it was fome time be¬ 
fore the Slaves from the interior part of the country were brought 
down. 

Did you ever know an inftance of a Slave being reclaimed 
by the government of the country, as having been improperly 
fold ? 

Not as I recoiled;, at the River Ambris—but I have known 
inftances of it at Melimba—in fuch cales there was always a 
Slave offered me for the perfon reclaimed, which I always ac¬ 
cepted. 

Do the captains ever enquire refpe&ing the right which 
thofe perfons who offer Negroes for fale have to difpofe of 
them ? 

I believe they feldom or never do—I believe every captain would 
be confxdered as a fool by any trading man to whom he puts 
fuch a queftion. 

Have not the Slaves in general a great averfion to horfe beans 
except the Gold Coaft Slaves ? 

No—the Slaves purchafed at Cabenda and Melimba always eat 
beans, when mixed with rice, with much fatisfa&ion—the Dutch 
boil their beans whole, with a good deal of water—they generally 
ftrain the water from them, and after they have ftrained the water 
off, the Slaves eat the beans firft, and drink that water, which is of 
the confiftency of water gruel—the country about the Ambris pro¬ 
duces a great deal of calavances—the Slaves we purchafed there 
are fonder of calavances, Indian corn, and cafl'ada, than of any 
other food—they are not very fond of beans, but they like them 
well enough when mixed with rice and ftock-fifh. 


Have 
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Have you not found it neceffary to ufe force to compel the Ne¬ 
groes to take their food? . . ff A , 

I have always ufed perfuafions—force is always ineffectual. 

Have you not yourfelf held hot coals to a Negro, threatening 
to force him to fwallow them, if he perfifted in refufmg to eat? 

I have not ; and I defy any body to prove that I did. 


Did vou never order fuch a thing to he done ? 

Being fick in my cabin, the chief mate and furgeon, at different 
imes informed me, that there was a man upon the main deck, that 
tvould neither eat, drink, or fpeak-I delired them to ufe every 
neans in their power to perfuade him to fpeak, and aflign reafons 
For his filence—I defiled them to make fome of the other Slaves 
mdeavour to make him fpeak—when I was informed he flill re¬ 
mained obftinate, and not knowing whether it was fulkinels or 
mfanity, I ordered the chief mate, or turgeon, or both, to pre- 
fent him with a piece of fire in one hand and a piece of yam in 
the other, and to let me know what effed that had upon him—it 
was reported to me, that he took the yam arid eat it, and threw the 
fire overboard-this man was afterwards (hewn to me when I 
was recovered, with a frock and a pair of trowfers which he had 
received from fome of the failors for waflung and mending their 
deaths—this man was fold afterwards for upwards of 40 at 
Grenada, 


Have you never ufed force of any other kind, or threats, to 

compel the Negroes to take their food ? 

I have fometimes threatened them when they were fulky, arid 
would not eat their provifions ; namely, that they fhould have 
no yams if they did not eat their beans-I have fonietimes found 
it neceffary to puniih, or caufe to be punithed flightly, fome of 
the Slaves for different offences.-Mr. Falconbndge was employed 
feveral times to do that with his own hands He never laid, he 
thought what 1 ordered him to do was unreafonable, or did it in 
fuch a manner as to (hew that he thought the pumfhment was 
undeferved. —My reafon for ordering Mr. halconbndge to do 
this was, that I judged him a more proper perlon than any body 
elfe becaufe in general he was attentive to the Slaves.—I would 
Ukewil'e lay, that myfelf, Mr. Falconbridge, and the chief mate, 
have often been provoked to punifh Slaves flightly without any 
grea^ caufe—their peevifhnefs, perverfenefs, and obfhnacy coun¬ 
ter-ding molt of my endeavours to keep them comfortable, and 
relieve them in their fea iicknefs, and in other complaints ; and I 

Tvl have. 
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have, with my own hands, punilhed failors for maltreating the 
Negroes. 

Do you recoiled!: a number of women throwing themfelves 
overboard, juft as you was about to leave the river Ambris ? 

I was then very lick in my cabin, but I perfectly recoiled that, 
from the negled of locking the gunport gratings, a number of 
women got out, and attempted to fwim on fhore; among that 
number there were three women from the King’s Town, at 
Ambris.—I believe they were all taken up again, and brought on 
board.—The Ihip was then about a mile from the fhore.—I re¬ 
coiled: that one of the Black Traders in that country was fufpeded 
of having induced thefe women to leave the fhip, this man having 
come on board late in the night, contrary to the cuftora of the 
country, on fome pretended bufinefs. 

Is it not ufual for precautions to be taken, in all Slave (hips, to 
prevent the Negroes from jumping overboard ? 

On the coaft of Angola, I never knew any precautions ufed to 
that effed.—In the river Bonny and elfewhere, where the (hips 
lay near the fhore, precautions are ufed to prevent it. —The 
women and boys are never confined. 

Do you recoiled a young female Slave, who, declining in her 
health on being brought on board the fhip, was fent on fhore for 
recovery, and there hanged herfelf ? 

My cuftom, in the Bonny river, was to fend the complaining 
Slaves on fhore, when there was but few—and, if their diforder 
required the aftiftance of a furgeou, I always fent the furgeon on 
fhore to fee them—when they recovered, they were brought on 
board—when they died, they were brought alongfide to fatisfy 
us they were not ftolen from us—the female, fuppofed to be in 
queftion, after fuffering much from fea ficknefs, and feeming to 
pine and wafte, was fent on fhore, and left in charge of one of 
her own countrywomen—I was informed fhe hanged herfelf—all 
that I know is, fhe was brought alongfide the fhip when dead— 
this woman was an Ebo Slave, from the interior country. 

Did you ever underftand that it was frequent with the Slaves of 
that country to hang themfelves ? 

I did not. 

Had the great men of the country of Angela " right, by their 
own cuftoms, to fell their friends, relations, < families? 

I never 
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I never knew the perfon who elaimed a right to difpnte h with 
them. 

You have dated, that pawns are often carried off the coaft, and 
fold when their friends were too poor to redeem them; by whom 
• i/nnderftood that fuch perfons were pawned i 

I underftand, it was done by perfons who had a right to pawn 
or to felM mift have underftood it in this fenfe becaufe I have 
paid the price of a Slave for every fuch pawn—and fuch pawn not 
being redeemed, it was confidered as a purchaie. 

Do you then underftand generally, that no perfons are^put on 
board the (hips as pawns, but fuch as are liable t y 

CU I°am ^fufficiendy acquainted with the laws of the country to 
anfwer precifely that queftion. 

You have dated, that perfons are fometimes fold for crimes, but 
not fent out of the country ; do you then know for what defcrip- 
tion of crimes they are liable to be fold to the Europeans 

The laws being often made for the occafion* it is impoffible for 

any man to telL 

You have hated, that on the Windward Coaft canoes are often 
overfet, and goods loft, how are the Slaves brought on board the 

•TYe Slaves, in general, are brought in canoes beyond the furf into 
the lhips boats; in fuch places that I have ftated the canoes being 
liable to be overfet, they are more liahle to be overfet in going on 
ft ore than in coming off—the people on Ihore making their cftor s 

to pufh them clear off the furf. 

Are not the Negroes confined in thofe canoes ? 

I never knew an inftance of it. 

What part of the fhip is allotted to the fick ? 

1 have fometimes allotted a part of the cabin for them at 
other times part of the boys room; and in general, where they 
would be moft out of the way of the other Slaves, and be molt 

comfortable. 

Are the (hips never fo full as to prevent this arrangement from 
being attended to, without inconvenience to the reft ot the 

Slaves? That 
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That depends upon the number of the fick, and many other 
circumftances. 

Whether the captain in purchafing the Slaves, is not directed by 
his own judgment, without the controul of any other othcer in 
the fhip ? 

Certainly. 

Does it not frequently occur, that on the Middle Paflage, owing 
to bad weather, the air ports are obliged to be fhut, or the gratings 
to be covered, or both ? 

It is often neceflary to fhut the air ports, from the roughnefs of 
the fea, or from the rain coming in at the weather fide but I 
never knew an inftance of the gratings being covered and the air 
ports fhut at the fame time, as in fuch a fituation the Slaves would 
be ftifled. 

Is it common for failors belonging to Guineamen to enter on 
board the King’s fhips upon their arrival in the Weft India 
iflands ? 

It has happened fo twice to myfelf. 

Is it, as you have heard and believed, a general pra£tice with fuch 
failors? 

I do not, as to the practice being general; but I believe they 
never would do it if they could compel the captain to difcharge 
them, with liberty to go on fhore. 

Is it common for failors belonging to Guineamen to defert in 
the Weft India iflands through the temptation of having an ex¬ 
traordinary fum of money for the run home to Europe, on board 
merchant fhips? 

I have heard them often declare, before they left England, that 
it was one of the reafons for which they endeavoured to have a 
higher advance of wages before they embarked from Europe—by 
which means, and getting their half-pay in the Weft Indies, the 
fhip owing them very little, they deferted with a view to the pay 
for the run home—and this is a common pra&ice when failors 
are fcarce, and a high price for the run home to Europe is 
given. 

You have ftated that the Bonny Slaves are kept under a ftri&er 
guard, becaufe they are more vicious, and therefore more care is 
obliged to be taken againft infurre&ions and defertions j what do 

J b you 
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you think are the caufes which induce them to wifll either to 

rife or to defert ? . . , . . . . 

The principal reafon, in my opinion, is, that they are of opinion, 
that the White Men intend to eat them—the reafon they give for 
filch fear is, that it is a cuftom in their own country. 

Is that apprehenfion univerfal ? 

I believe it is, except among the Brafs Pan Slaves. 

Are thofe Brafs Pan Slaves quiet and peaceable ? 

They are generally fo peaceable, that they are feldom confined 
in irons. 

Do you know enough of the countries to which you have 
traded, to fay in what the bulk of the people are commonly 
employed ? 

I do not. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Jovis , 4 0 die Februarii 1790. 

£Ounfel and Witnefs called in, as before; and the Witnefs was Mr. FRASER, 
further examined by Members of the Committee. 

Are you at this time concerned in the Slave Trade ? 

I am at prefent unemployed, but fhall be foon. 

When an accufed perfon is convi&ed on the trial by ordeal, or 
by any other mode, and is condemned to be fold, for whole benefit 
is he fold ? or, if fined, who profits from the fine that is impofed 
on him ? 

The relations and family of the perfons fuppofed to be poifoned, 
according to my information and opinion ; in moft cafes, the Doctor 
is paid, I believe by both parties—but I think he always lhares in 
ifhe fines; and I believe the King, and the principal officers in the 
country, who profecute or proteft the profecutions, have part of 
the fine. 

In the cafe of one of the Princeffes hufbande, who is condemned 

N to 
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to be fold into Slavery, for having been falfe td her, fdr whole 

benefit is the criminal fold? . . . . r 

. I always underftand that there is no medium in that cafe— 
{he either makes him pay a fine, and perhaps diftmffes him, or 
puts him to death, if ffie chufes.—In cafes where he may have 
powerful friends and relations, he is fometimes treated with lets 
feveritv—this is the fubftance of what I have learned and collect¬ 
ed on this bufinefs.—I have known a man who has offered twenty 
Slaves to redeem himfelf from fuch bondage, and could not obtain 

his releafe. 


Is not the criminal fometimes fold in thefe cafes? 

I underftand fhe has a clear right to fell him—but none was 
ever fold me-my opinion is, that the princefs chufes rather to 
take a heavy fine than the price for which fuch criminal would be 
fold; in the cafe of putting the criminal to death, the princefs 
would find it difficult to recover as much of his ettetts as he 
and his friends would pay voluntarily by way of compolnion. 


How are the Slaves commonly treated in that country . 

As far as my knowledge extends, I have feen the Slaves at meal 
imes fitting round their matter—fome have their caffada, fome an 
»r of Indian corn, or any other thing they could get-if the matter 
*as of a mild difpofition, and that he had any thing to Ipare, he 
generally gave a little of what he had for himfelf to his favourite 
Slaves, and fometimes to all that were about him—I have feldom 
feen the men and women eat together, when their fnends and 

flomeftics were prefent. 


Have you known many ffiips loft on the Coaft of Africa? 

I have never feen an inftance of it myfelf that I recolleQ, 

jut I have heard of Ioffes. 


Many or few ? 
Very few. 


What quantity of water for any given number of Slaves did you 
think it neceffary to lay in for your paffage from Angola, from 
Bonny, and from the Windward Coaft refpedtively ? . f 

If my memory does not deceive me, I ufually laid in from 
60 to 80 gallons a man; but I generally had a quarter ot my 
{lock left, when I arrived in the Weft Indies or America. 


Do you knoyv many inftances of captains having been convi&ed. 
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and having paid the penalty for leaving failors behind in the Weft 
Indies, according to the condition of the bond ? 

My memory does not furniffi me with an inftance—I never had 
any law difputes with any of my people. 

You have ftated, that grafs cloths were the common money of 
the country—does not that imply a habit of bartering with each 
other in a manufacture of the country ? 

The grafs cloth pafles for money in that country, as brafs mo¬ 
ney or fmall change does with us—I feldom have feen a fufficient 
quantity of it to purchafe a Slave—there is a great quantity of 
it deltroyed in wrapping up the dead—they wrap up the body 
with that and cloth of other forts to a very large fxze—I have 
feen the people going with them in the ftiape of a large cy¬ 
linder. 

Do you mean to reprefent the grafs cloths as being no more 
convertible to ufe than brafs or copper money, in other refpeCls 
than to exchange of fmall value ? 

I have feen fome of them worn, but more for ornament than 
ufe—When the Majumba or Congo people come down to the fea 
coaft to buy (alt, when there are no (hips on the fea coaft, they 
fell a Slave or Slaves, according to the quantity they carry with 
them; and this grafs cloth is fometimes part of the payment—In 
this cafe I fpeak from information, but I believe it to be a fad—• 
when the people from the interior part of the country come to 
purchafe redwood at Majumba (they come from Congo, Selongo, 
Enfalo, and feveral other countries) they bring their Slaves to ex¬ 
change for that commodity, and they commonly travel in large 
numbers. . 

When the natives brought the fitherman on board at Ambris, 
did not the perfons who brought him faying he was a great 
rogue, induce you to believe that he had been guilty of more 
crimes than the adt of extortion ? 

From the time that the king’s principal officers ftaid on ffiore, 
after they had finiffied their bulincfs with me, from the general 
equity of their proceedings on moll other occalions, the notoriety 
of the matter, and the manner in which they delivered him to me, 
with the character they gave of him, I believe they confidcred 
him as a bad member of focicty—-I believe that he was not a free¬ 
man, and that by the laws of the country they had a right to fell 
him in cafe of offence—By offence, I mean an offence againft the 
laws of his country, or (hewing difrefpett to old people, or thole 
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in authority— I don’t believe the fifhermen in general on the coaft 
arc free and independent. 

If the family of the perfon convitted of witchcraft were not 
to be fold, would they be put to death, or what would become of 
them ? 

I believe, in many cafes, the friends of the profecutors have a 
right to fell them, and avail themfelves of that right—fucb of them 
as are fuppofed to have been acceffary to the crime, I believe, in 
fome cafes, are liable to be burnt—I believe fome part of the family, 
or the property that is confifcated, comes into the hands of the 
King, or other perfons who aflift in bringing the matter to an iffue. 

When a Slave that is offered for fale is refufed, what do you 
fuppofe becomes of him ? 

The young Slaves, I believe, in general, are difpofed of as I have 
anfwered before, in refpedt to the Bonny Slaves—I have reafon to 
believe, that a number of the aged Slaves are criminals, or con- 
fidered as fuch—a circumfiance that happened at the river Am- 
bris, as reported to me on my fecond voyage with Captain Dun- 
combe, when I was in his long boat, makes me think that a num¬ 
ber of them are put to death—I had a Cabenda boy with me as 
a linguift, who informed me, one evening, that a Slave, who I 
would not purchafe, w r as put to death in the following manner— 
the owner of this Slave, who came from the inland country, as I was 
informed, called the traders and fifhermen together under a large 
tree—he told them, that the Slave, whom the white man would 
not buy, had run away from him feveral times in his own coun¬ 
try—he accufed him of difhonefly—he declared, that by the cuftom 
of that country, every man that met a runaway Slave was obliged 
to bring him back to his mailer, for which the mafter was obliged 
to pay him—he laid, that this Slave run away three times from 
him—that he paid more for bringing him back than he was 
-worth—that he derived no benefit from his labour—that he had of¬ 
fered him to a white man, who refufed to purchafe him at the 
price which he afked—that he was determined to put him to death, 
to prevent the neceflity of paying any more for bringing him 
back, and as an example to the reft of his Slaves—the manner of 
his death, as I was informed, was, his mafter began by cutting off 
his wrifts, then his arms at the elbows, and then the ftumps from 
his Ihoulders—he afterwards began with the ancles, the reft of 
the joints, and finifhed with cutting his head off—this was the re¬ 
lation of a perfon to me who had no intereft in fabricating a falfe- 
hood—he was a lad who ferved me three different times, and never 

i deceived 
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deceived me—from the treatment of this man to his Slave, whom I 
did not fuppofe to be very criminal, I have no doubt but they have 
a right to put their own Slaves to death, confequently any ufelefs 
criminal or old Slave might be fuppofed to be liable to fuch 
treatment, or any arbitrary punilhment—the laft time I was 
at Melimba, there were fome Romifh Priefts eftablifhed at a little 
Town of Chelongo, about two or three miles diftaut from the 
fea Ihore, fent by the King of France to endeavour to convert the 
people to the Chriftian religion, to perfuade them to confine them- 
felves to one wife, and to reform the morals and cuftoms of the 
country—they had a credit from France, by virtue of which every 
£hip that fupplied them with neceffaries were reimburfed the 
value of their goods in France—the French and Dutch captains, 
and I myfelf, fupplied them with any thing they had occafion 
for, during our relidence in that country, without charging them 
any thing for it—mofl of them died before I left the country, 
and the reft of them as 1 am informed, foon after, without being 
able to e fie ft a fingle purpofe of their miftion—another inftance 
of the difpofal of the refufed Slaves is, I was trading at the River 
Ambris, in company with captain Lawfon, of Liverpool, on the 
evening of a day that he had purchafed a young female—I was 
on fhore for the benefit of the air, with my linguift, who con¬ 
duced me to a fpot where fome of the countrymen were going 
to put a fucking child to death—I afked them the reafon of it; 
they told me it was of no value—I told them in that cafe I 
fhould be obliged to them to make it a prefent to me—they 
anfwered, if 1 had any ufe for the child it was worth money—I 
believe I firft offered them lome knives; but they fold the child to 
me for a jug of brandy—it proved to be the child of the woman 
purchafed by captain Lawfon, who thanked me for laving the 
child, and carried it on board—the woman went upon her knees 
and kiffed my feet. • 

To what caufe do you attribute the failure of the fuccefs of the 
Romilh priefts r 

Becaufe their propofals were contrary to the laws and cuftoms 
of the country—moft of the black people treated them with 
contempt, and flumned them, notwithftanding their efforts to 
conciliate them—the old king of Melimba, when they propofed 
to him to turn away all his wives but one, replied, that his wives 
were his property—that at his age he had no other ufe for a 
woman than for menial fervices—the moft of his women were 
mothers of feveral young men, whom he had eftablilhed as 
traders in the country—that if he was inclined to turn away any 
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of his wives, he did not know which of them to keep, they being 
all equally faithful to him—that as he had an equal regard for all 
his fons, he knew no reafon why he fhould (hew a greater favour 
to the one than the other, by keeping one woman and abandoning 
all the reft—the French captains and the natives allured me, this 
was the anfwer that the king gave the miflionaries, and they could 
make no anfwer in reply. 

Do you fuppofe that the field or plantation Slaves are fed and 
treated with that indulgence at Bonny and Angola as you have 
defcribed the domeftic Slaves to be at Angola ? 

I would wilh to be rightly underftood.—I did not mean to fay 
that the domeftic Slaves or followers were well fed.—They might 
be fo if they were induftrious—moft parts of the country that I 
know being tolerably fertile,—but I never faw any man working 
at the ground,—that is the province of the women.—Seldom or 
ever any perfon came to my factory who were not hungry, and 
very glad to get the worft provifions I had to fpare,—By faying 
moft parts of the country are fertile, I do not mean that there are 
large tra&s that might be ploughed or planted, but that there 
are here and there very fertile fpots, which would produce caftada, 
corn, and calavances.—On fuch fpots they fix marks on poles, or 
otherwife, denouncing certain vengeance againft thieves.—Many 
of the people of the country take more pains to fteal a mouthful 
than would be necefiary to procure a good meal by honeft in- 
duftry. 

Have you known any wars or fkirmilhes undertaken for the 
purpofe of making Slaves ? 

I have been an eye witnefs to a mode of carrying on war at 
Melimba.—While this fort of war lafted, I purchafed no Slaves, 
nor do I believe any other captain on Melimba Hill did.—When 
this war was over, I did not purchafe a Slave whom I knew to 
be take-n from either party.—There were then, I believe, about 
fourteen fail of (hips lying in Melimba road. 

What was the occafion of that war ? 

Difputes among the great men of the country, for what might 
be called places and preferments. 

Were many captives made during that war? 

I never faw one. 

Of what nation were thofe fourteen (hips ? 

I believe 
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I believe there were ten French (hips, three Dutch (hips, and 
* Inhere were to the belt of my recollettion, twenty-five 
French veffels upon what we call the coaft of Angola at that time. 

Has the mortality of the Slaves, in any of your voyages, been 

a ari-TSU * 1 '*« 

xzt; « a st^t : f r; 

few, I carried fafe to market. 

What are the diforders incident to feamen on board Guinea 
fliips? 

Scurvy and fevers. 

Are the wages of the feamen at Briftol greater in an African 

VO £Sn*he n Sm$Sce of the feamen we get a, Briftol hein f in 
general inferior in capacity to what they are ill other ports, it is 
feldom that we are obliged to give them more wages than is |ven 

in the Weft India trade! hut in general they have had five Aid g 

per month more, which I believe is not the ^ at prefent-but 
in this anfwer I only give my opinion, having been abfent trom 
this Country near twelve months. 

Have you ever been in France ? fn . 

I have been a pril'oner of war in Niort, in the country of Poic- 
tiers for eight months—I have been in France fince for my 
Lkh, about ten months, and returned from it the latter end of 

laft Auguft. 

Had you an opportunity of obferving the increafe of the African 

tr3 ][ have been atBourdeaux, Nantz, St. Maloes, Havre de Grace, 
Harfteur, and Rouen—I made every enquiry I could refpeding the 
African trade.-Several French merchants, having all their own 
veffels and officers employed, made me proportions to fit out from 
this country to purcliafe Slaves, under French colours, and carry 
them to St. Domingo-there were particular permiffions to be ob¬ 
tained, before the revolutions in France, for this purpofe I do not 
know whether thefe permiffions are of any ufe at prefent-good 
Slaves in general fell at St. Domingo from £. 60 to £. 70 fterling 
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I have Teen the account of fales of Slaves.—Such friends as I was 
acquainted with formerly on the coaft of Africa, and who are now 
cftablifhed at Nantz, St. Maloes, and La Rochelle have offered me 
employment for myfelf, and as many of my officers and friends as 
I would recommend. 

Whether the African Slave Trade has not been extended very 
confiderably in France fince the idea of abolition has been taken 
up in England ? 

I have been credibly informed it has—I know, from my own 
experience at Bonny, it could be much further extended but for 
want of money—I have been told in France, and in this country, 
that the merchants of Bourdeaux, and others concerned in that 
Trade, pay from eight to ten per cent, for money to carry it on— 
there were 360 fail of veflels, whofe tonnage, on an average, was 
252, employed in the African and Weft India Trade from Bour¬ 
deaux—their cargoes in general are much richer than ours, having 
more cottqn, indigo, and coffee. 

Have the French employed in that Trade any Britifh men and 
fhips, that were deprived of employment here in confequence of 
the reftridions that have been impofed upon the Trade ? 

I believe that from the number of flops in this country which 
were laid up, as being made unprofitable by the late regulating 
a£t, the idea that the trade was to be abolifhed, and the encou¬ 
ragements held forth by the French to the merchants of this 
country, as well as the officers, feveral perfons have been em¬ 
ployed in fhips that have been fold from this country, and fitted 
out from France—I was informed at Rouen and Havre de Grace, 
as well as at Paris, that fome commanders from this country had 
obtained leave to fail three voyages in French fhips, and at the 
end of the third voyage they muft become citizens, to have that 
indulgence prolonged to them—I have been informed, that was 
the expectation of fuch an indulgence finding it could not be 
prolonged without fulfilling the condition, fome of them chofe 
to become denizens, and others relinquifhed their employment 
In applying for a permiffion of this kind myfelf, I learned the 
above particulars. 

Whether, if the Slave Trade was abolifhed here, it is probable 
that the French would carry on that Trade in a more extenfive 
manner than they do now ? 

It is more than probable, it is generally underftood in France, 
that when the bounties ceafe next Auguft, other inducements 
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. an( i encouragements will be held forth to thofe concerned in the 
trade—I afked feveral of the merchants of Ihips at Bourdeaux, 
Nantz, and Saint Maloes, as well as other inhabitants of thofe and 
the other towns before mentioned, and feveral of the ftcckholders 
there, whether there was a probability of the trade being abolished 
in France, who generally told me it would be very umafe for any 
of the deputies to mention fuch a thing in the national affembly— 
it was faid and believed, that the deputies from Nantz were 
threatened with the confequence, if they confented to fuch a fub- 
jed being difeuffed. 

Whether you fuppofe the Dutch, Danes, and Pcrtuguefe would 
extend this trade if the Britilh Nation were no longer to rival 
them ? 

I believe it unneceffary for the Portuguefe to extend it, as they 
pofiefs a confiderable part of it already—and moft of that part ex- 
cluiively—the Danes, fupported by government, have endeavoured, 
to my own knowledge, to extend their commerce from the Wind¬ 
ward and Gold Coaft—I believe they already poffefs the means of 
carrying it on to a greater advantage than the Britifh Nation, if 
their officers and men were equally acquainted with it—there is no 
reafon, in my opinion, to fuppofe that the Dutch will ever forego 
any commercial advantage, of which they can lay hold—the 
people at Oftend have ffiewn a difpofition to carry on every kind 
of trade that Africa and the Eaft Indies prefent to them—but I un¬ 
derhand the Ihips belonging to that place are the property, although 
not owned, of the fubjeds of different hates—the Danilh Weh 
India Iflands are in part fupplied with Slaves, by American veffels, 
purchafed on the Gold and Windward Coah, and perhaps elle— 
where. 

Do you know of any encouragement given by the Spaniards to 
promote the importation of Negroes into their Colonies ? 

It is well known that the Spanifh Government have opened fome 
of their ports for African Ihips of all nations, and 1 have been in¬ 
formed, that the Philippine company have attempted or are en¬ 
deavouring to commence a trade of their own to Africa, with an 
intention to fupply South America with Slaves—I have been told 
that they are defirous of getting fome of their officers employed 
in the Englilh or any other African Ihips, to get previous ex¬ 
perience. 

Whether the French have not deprived the Britifli fubjeds of 
the trade on a confiderable trad; of the Coaft of Africa ? 

I am confident they have done it in an indived manner, but 
although l am certain of this matter, I cannot prove it in a fer- 
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mal manner, there being a neceflary difguife for conducting that 
bufinefs. 

"Whether, after the war mentioned by you at Melimba, any 
captives were offered for fale to you or the captains of the other 
veffels then upon the coaft? 

If by a captive is meant a perfon captured from among the 
number I had feen engaged in this war, I believe there was not 
one offered for fale, and there was very little trade from that time 
to the period of my departure—I was ten months employed in 
purchafing about 315 Slaves. 

How many Slaves did you ufually carry to a ton ? 

I never made any calculation between the number of Slaves 
and the tonnage of the fhip—there is no geometrical proportion 
between the tonnage and the places allotted for the Slaves to 
lay in—that depending upon the form and conftrudlion of the 
fhip, few of them being exadlly alike.—No fuch idea, I believe, 
ever entered into the head of a Seaman, as apportioning the 
number of Slaves to the Tonnage. 

Do not mod of the Slaves, during fome part of the period, from 
their firft coming on board, on the Coaft of Africa, to the time of 
their debarkation in the Weft India Iflands* fall fick of fome dif- 
eafe, fo as to come under the care of the Dodtor, though many of 
them may be apparently cured before their arrival at the iflands? 

To the beft of my recolledtion, I have known two inftances, 
when nine-tenths of the Slaves made no complaint of ficknefs.—I 
have known inftances of Slaves being recovered by the care of the 
Doctor, and other officers, without the ule of medicines—every 
Surgeon of experience, knowing the Africans to be naturally averfe 
to taking medicines, does every thing in his power to recover 
them without difgufting them with any thing that is difagreeable 
to them. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 

That this Examination of Mr. Fraler be reported to 
the Iloiife. 
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MINUTES, &c. 

reported to the house, 

Generis, 12° die Februarii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witnefles 
as fhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Veneris , 50 die Februarii 1790. 

The Counfel for the Petitions from the Town of Liver¬ 
pool, being called in as before, dated to the Committee, That he 
had concluded his Evidence relative to Africa and the Middle Paf- 
fage; but that in refpedt to the importance of the Trade, com- 
prifing the Manufactures, Commerce, and Naval Power of Great 
Britain depending thereon, there is further Evidence expeCtcd 
from Liverpool. 

And then he was directed to withdraw'. 


RESOLVED , 

That the latter fubjeCts dated by the Counfel be referred 
to future Examination, when he fhall be permitted to call Evi¬ 
dence thereto. 

And the Counfel was called in, and acquainted therewith. 

And then he was again directed to withdraw. 

O Then 
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Then Mr. Figgott and Mr. Bond, Counfel for the Petition of 
Charles Spooner, Agent tor the Ifland of Grenada, and the Grena¬ 
dines, in behalf of the Proprietors of Lands and Negroes in the • 
laid I Hands j and alfo of the Proprietors of Lands and Negroes in 
the Iflands of Saint Vincent and Dominica, whofe names are there¬ 
unto fubferibed, in behalf of themfelves and other Proprietors 
of Lands and Negroes in the laft-mentioned Iflands, were called 
in. 


And the Counfel produced a Copy of the Definitive Treaty be¬ 
tween His Majefty, the Moft Chriftian King, and the Catholic 
Kin g» %ned at Paris, the loth Day of February 1763.—The 
9th Article of which was read, and is as follows; viz. 

The Moft Chrlftian King cedes and guaranties to 
“ His Britannic Majefty, in full right, the Iflands of 
“ Grenada and of the Grenadines, with the fame ftipu- 
“ lations in favour of the inhabitants of this colony, in- 
“ ferted in the fourth article for thofe of Canada : and 
** the partition of the Iflands called Neutral, is agreed and 
** fixed, fo that thofe of Saint Vincent, Dominica, and 
“ Tobago, fhall remain in full right to Great Britain, 
and that of Saint Lucia fhall be delivered to France, 
“ to enjoy the fame likewife in full right; and the high 
“ contracting Parties guaranty the partition fo ftipu- 
1 cited. 

Then fo much of His Majefty’s fpeech from the throne, upon 
the 16th Day of November 1763, as relates to the appropriation of 
whatever fums fhall be produced by the Sale of the Weft -India 
Iflands, which were ceded to His Majefty by the late treaty, was 
read.— 


The Counfel then produced the London Gazette, dated from 
Saturday March 24, to Tuefday March 27, 1764; containing His 
Majefty’s proclamation for the fale of lands in the Ceded Iflands; 
which was read; and is as follows; viz. 

* c By the King, 

** A Proclamation, 


“ GEORGE R. 

Whereas we have taken into our confideration 
the great benefit which will arife to the commerce of 

<1 
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iC our kingdoms, and the interefts of our fubjedts, from 
«« the fpeedy fettlement of our Iflands of Grenada, the 
“ Grenadines, Dominica, Saint Vincent, and Tobago, 

«« W e do therefore think fit, with the advice of our 
“ Privy Council, to iflue this, our Royal Proclamation, 

«J to publifh and declare to our loving fubjedts, that we 
“ have, with the advice of our faid Privy Council, 

“ given the neceffary powers and directions for an im- 
“ mediate furvey and divifion into proper parifhes and 
“ diffridts, of fuch of the faid Iflands as have not hitherto 
“ been fo furveyed and divided, and for laying out 
« fuch lands in the faid iflauds as are in our power to 
“ difpofe of into allotments for plantations of different 
*« flze and extent, according as the nature of the land 
“ fhall be more or lefs adapted to the growth of Sugar, 
« Coffee, Cocoa, Cotton, or other articles of beneficial 
44 culture, referving to us, our heirs and fucceffois, 
« fuch parts of the faid iflands as fhall be neceffary for 
«« eredting fortifications thereon, and for all other mili- 
« tary purpofes, for glebes for minifters, allotments for 
“ fchool-matters, for woodlands, high roads, and all 
« other public purpofes; and alfo referving fuch lands 
** in our iflands of Dominica and Saint Vincent, as 
“ at the time of the furrender of thofe iflands were and 
« ftill are in the pofleflion of the French inhabitants of 
“ thofe Iflands ; which lands it is our will and pleafure 
“ fhould be granted to fuch of the laid inhabitants as 
« fhall be inclined to accept the fame, upon leafes for 
“ terms abfolute, or for renewable terms, upon certain 
“ conditions, and under proper reftridtions. And we do 
* ( hereby further publifh and declare, that the allot - 
“ ments for plantations in our iflands of Grenada, the 
** Grenadines, Tobago, and Saint Vincent, fhall contain 
« to three hundred acres, with fome few allotments in 
** each Ifland of five hundred acres ; and that the allot- 
« ments in our ifland of Dominica, which is reprefented 
“ to be not fo well adapted to the cultivation of Sugar, 
“ and which, from its fituation, requires in policy to be 
“ well peopled with White Inhabitants, fhall be in ge- 
“ neral from fifty to one hundred acres. 

“ And whereas we have thought fit to declare to our 
“ parliament, at the opening of the prefent feffion, 
“ our trracious intention of referving for the public 
* « ufc 
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“ ufe whatever fums fhall be produced by the fale of 
any of the lands belonging to us in the lllands of the 
“ Weft Indies, which were ceded to us by the late 
“ treaty; we do further publifh and declare, that when 
“ thefe allbtments, or a fufEcient part of them, flialt 
“ have been laid out, the fame fhall be fet up to fale by 
“ audtion, at a price per acre to be fixed thereon by 
“ commiflioners appointed for that purpofe, under our 
“ Great Seal of Great Britain, who fhall give public no- 
“ tice of the time and place of fuch fale. 

“ And we do hereby further publifh and declare, 
“ That the lands fo fet up to fale by auCtion, fhall not 
“ be fold, but upon the following terms, and under 
“ the following conditions and refervations; that is to 
“ %, 

“ That each purchafer fhall immediately pay into 
“ the hands of luch perfon as we fhall appoint to re- 
“ ceive the fame, twenty per cent, of the whole pur- 
“ chafe money. 

“ That the remainder of the purchafe money fhall 
be paid by different inftallments, viz. ten per cent. 

“ within the firft year after the purchafe, ten per cent. 

“ more within the fecond year after fuch purchafe, and 
** twenty per cent, within every fucceffive year, until 
“ the whole is paid. 

“ That each purchafer of lands which have been 
“ cleared and improved, fhall within the fpace of three 
“ months from the date of the grant, fettle and conftantly 
“ keep upon the lot purchafed one White Man or 
“ two White Women for every hundred acres con- 
“ tained in the faid lot; and, in default thereof, fhall 
“ be fubjedt to the payment of twenty pounds per 
“ annum for every White Woman, and forty pounds 
“ for every White Man, that fhall be wanting to com- 
“ plete the number. 

11 That the purchafer of uncleared lands fhall clear 
and cultivate one acre in every twenty in each year, 

“ until half the land fo purchafed fhall be cleared; 

** and in default thereof fhall pay five pounds per an- 
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« num for every acre not cleared, purfuant to fuch 
«« condition; and fuch purchafer ihall alfo be obliged 
« to fettle and conftantly keep upon the lot fo pur- 
« chafed one White Man or two \\ hite Women 
« f or every hundred acres, as the fame mall be 

“ cleared. 

*c That each purchafer fhall, befides the purchafe 
money, be fubjeft to the payment of an annual 
quit-rent to us, our heirs and lucceflors, of fix pence 

ner acre, under the.p enalt y °* five P ounds P er a< J e 
« upon non-payment thereof; fuch quit-rents, in the 
« ca f e of the purchafe of cleared lands, to commence 
« f rom the date of the grant; and the firft payment to 
« be made at the expiration of the firft year; and in 
“ cafe of the purchafe of the uncleared lands, fuch 
« quit-rents to commence at the expiration of tvveive 
« months from the time each acre is cleared. 


tt 

Cl 


CC 


« That in cafe of failure in the payment of the pur¬ 
ee t bafe money in the manner above directed, the 
« purchafer {hall forfeit all right to the lands pur- 

« chafed. 


CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

CC 

cc 
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“ That no perfon fhall purchafe at any public fale 
more than five hundred acres of cleared or uncleared 
lands, in the Iflands of Grenada, and the Grena¬ 
dines, Tobago, and St. Vincent s, and m the Ifland 
of Dominica the quantity fhall be reltramed to three 
hundred acres; and in order to enforce this ncce.- 
lhrv and eftential regulation, that a condition fha.l 
be infertedin every grant to be made in confequence 
of fuch purchafe, that in cafe any purchaxe fhall be 
made contrary thereto, fo that the property of the 
purchafer in the Iflands where the lands he, lha.l 
thereby amount to more than the above quantity re- 
fpeaively, the fame fliall be void, the money paid 
thereon forfeited, and the confequential grant of no 
pflFea. 


« That all and every purchafer of lands, upon the 
cc foregoin" terms and conditions, ihall immediately 
“ upon the payment of the firft twenty percent, ot 
« t be purchafe money, receive a bill of fale, figno ^ y 
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the faid commiffioners, which ffiall entitle fuch pur- 
chafers to a grant of the faid lands, under the feal of 
the Iflands, containing the afore-mentioned condi¬ 
tions and refervations: which faid purchafe, and 
grant in confequence thereof, duly regiftered in the 
proper offices, ffiall be good and valid in law againft 
us, our heirs and fuccefiors, unlefs the fame ffiall 
be revoked; and we do hereby declare the fame 
revocable by our commiffioners of our treafury, 
or our high treafurer for the time being, within 
tv/elve months from the date thereof; in which cafe 
fuch purchafe and grant ffiall become void and of no 
effe£t; and upon notice of fuch revocation, the faid 
commiffioners ffiall return to fuch purchafer the mo¬ 
ney paid upon the purchafe, with legal intereft there¬ 
on, and reafonable allowance for any improvements 
made on the faid lands. 


“ And whereas the eftabliffiing towns in proper fitua- 
tions within the faid Iflands, will conduce greatly to 
the convenience of the inhabitants, and the benefit 
of trade and commerce ; we have therefore thought 
fit, with the advice of our privy council, to diredf 
a proper diflridt in every pariffi in each Ifland, to be 
laid out for that purpofe, into lots for tenements of 
different fize and extent; and each town-lot to have 
a proportionate allotment of land contiguous to fuch 
town, for a fmall field or pafture, allowing one acre 
for every ten foot in front of the town-lot, to which 
it is to be annexed ; but no field-lot to exceed the 
quantity of fix acres. 


“ And we do hereby further publiffi and declare, That 
“ fuch of thefe town and pafture-lots, in each Ifland, as 
“ confift of lands, which have been already cleared and 
“ improved, ffiall be fet up to fale by public auction, at a 
“ price per foot in front of each town-lot, and a price 
“ per acre of the field-lot, to be fixed upon fuch lot 
“ by the faid commiffioners, in like manner as upon the 
“ allotments for plantations. 


«( 


“ And we do further publiffi and declare, That the 
lots fo fet up to fale by audtion ffiall not be fold but 
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upon 
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“ upon the following terms ar.d conditions ; that is to 
“ fay, 

tt That the purchafe-money (hall be paid in the 
“ fame proportion, by the like installments, and upon 
« the fame conditions, as are required in the cafe of the 
ic purchafe of allotments foi plantations. 

“ That each tenement fliall be charged with the pay- 
« rnent of an annual ground-rent to us, our heirs and 
“ fuccelfors, of one penny per foot in front, and fix 
“ pence per acre for each acre of the held annexed to 
“ fuch tenement, the faid rents to commence at the ex- 
“ piration of one year from the date of the purchafe, 
“ and the purchafer to be liable to the lame penalties, 
« in cafe of failure of the payment of the purchafe- 
“ money, and the ground-rent and quit-rent, as we have 
“ already required in refped to the purchafe ol allot- 
“ ments for plantations. 

“ And we do further publilh and declare, That the 
«« refervations, which we have direded to be made for 
«* town and pafture lots of uncleared lands, fhall be 
*< granted in fee-fimple by our governor in chief, under 
“ the feal of the lllands, to any perfons who will give 
«C f uc h fecurity as out commiflioncrs fhall approve, for 
*< building on fuch town-lots within a reafonablc time, 
“ to be fixed by our faid commiflioncrs; and alio 
« for inclofing, fencing, and properly clearing for par¬ 
ti ture , the fields that fliall be granted with luck tene- 

“ ment. 

*« And we do further publifli and declare, That v. e 
“ have direded that no more than one town-lot be 
« granted to any one perlon, and that no moie than 
“ fix acres of pafture land be annexed to fuch town- 
« |ot, whatever number ol feet in front it mall con- 
“ fift of. 

« That each grantee fhall be obliged, under proper 
“ penalties, to the payment of an annual ground-rent 
«« to us, our heirs and fuccelfors, of one penny per foot 
cc | n front of the town-lot for a tenement, and fix pence 

«* per acre for each acre of the pafture-lot; the hrft pay- 
■ * *’ ment 
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“ mcnt to be made within two years from the date of 
** the grant. 


And in order the more effectually to conduce to 
** , tIie P co phng our laid Iflands with induftriou's White 
inhabitants, upon which their ftrength' and fecurity 
** d ° effentially depend, we have thought fit, with the 
* , v ! ce of our faid council, to dired a quantity of 
land, not exceeding eight hundred acres, to be re- 
‘ ferved in fuch parts of every parifh in each ifland 
„ relpedively, as are not adapted for fugar plantations, 
tor the accommodation of poor fettlers, to be divided 
“ mto ,ots » of not lefs than ten, nor more than thirty 
acres each : and we do hereby further publifh and 
“ dec l ar e, that the faid allotments are to be granted in 
** fee -M*nple, under the feal of our faid Iflands, to fuch 
, * P°°^ Prot efeants as (hall apply for the fame, in pro- 
‘ portion to their refpe&ive abilities to cultivate the faid 

‘ lands; and lubjed to the following conditions; that 
is to fay. 
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eacn grantee lhall, at the expiration of four 
years from the date of the grant, pay a quit-rent to 
us, our heirs and fucceffors, of fix pence per acre for 
every acre then cleared, and a penalty of two fliillings 
per acre for every acre of land uncleared ; which faid 
penalty of two fliillings per acre fliall be reduced to 
hx pence per acre, as the land fliall be cleared; and 

5 ? ‘jfk °{ [ a . lI “ re of fuch rent and penalty, the grantee 
fliall be fubjea to the further penalty of the payment 
oi nve pounds for every acre, for which fuch quit- 
rent fliall not be paid. ’ 
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‘‘ T , hat J ea ? h grantee fliall enter upon, and occupy 
the land within three months from the date of the 
grant and fliall continue to occupy and improve the 
lame for twelve fucceflive months, from the time of 
iuch nrft fettlement. 
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at the lands fliall, for the fpace of feven years,# 
be unalienable by fale, nor fliall the fame be let, 
let or alhgned over, during the fame term, other- 
v^ife than to the ufe and benefit of any child or 
children of fuch original Pettier, without efpecial 

“ licence 
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« licence in writing firft had and obtained from the 
u Chief Governor, or Commander in Chief of our faid 
« Iflands for the time being ; and in cafe of failure or 
« default in either of the two laft- mentioned condi- 
«■ tions, the grant to be void.. 

« And we do hereby further publifh and declare, 

“ that all grants made of the faid allotments for poor 
« fettlers, as alfo all grants made of town and pafture 
« Jots of cleared and uncleared lands, fhall be abfolute 
u and final. 

“ That in all grants to be made of allotments for 
« plantations, and town and pafture lots, and of lands 
“ for poor fettlers, there fball be a refervation to us, 
« our heirs, and fucceffors, of all mines of gold and 
** filver. 

“ And we do further publifh and declare, That the 
« firft fale of lands fball be in the month of June next, 
« if the furveys can be made fo loon ; due notice of 
« which, as alfo of the place of fale, will be given by 
« our commiffioners appointed as aforefaid for the dif- 
“• pofal of the faid lands. 

« Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 
“ twenty-fixth day of March, one thoufand 
11 feven hundred and fixty-four, in the fourth 

“ year of our reign. . 

“ God fave the King. 


The Counfel alfo produced the Barbados Gazette, dated Ja¬ 
nuary 19, 1765, containing a public notice of fales; which notice 
was read ; and is as follows, viz. 


“ Barbados, January 19, 1765* 

“ By the King’s Authority, 

“ Public notice is hereby given, That the commif- 
“ fioners appointed by His Majefty for the fale and dif- 
“ pofal of lands in the iflands of Grenada, the Grena- 
« dines, Tobago, Saint Vincent, and Dominica, are (in 
S . “ confequenc&. 
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44 confequence of refolutions taken at a board held in 
“ Barbados the fifth day of January, one thoufand feven 
“ hundred and fixty-five) about to proceed immediately 
“ to the feveral Iflands that are the objedt of their com- 
“ miffion, for the more fpeedy and effedtual execution 
“ of His Majefty’s indrudtions. 

“ That they fhall accordingly, in conjunction with 
“ the governor general of the Grenades and Neutral 
44 Iflands, or in his abfence, with the lieutenant governor 
“ of each Ifland refpedtively, proceed to divide the 
44 Iflands of Tobago and Saint Vincent into convenient 
“ didridts or parishes, and fet apart in thefe and the 
“ other Iflands fuch lands (in the mod convenient fitu- 
44 ations) as fhall be thought mod proper for fortifica- 
44 tions, yards for the ufe of the navy, and other military 
“ purpofes. 

“ That the faid commiflioners fhall determine on a 
“ proper fituation in every parifh, for a town convenient 
44 for trade and navigation, fuch towns to confid of 
44 lots of different fize and extent for lioufes, to which 
44 gardens or fields will be annexed, not exceeding fix 
44 acres to any one town-lot; and that in laying out 
44 fuch town lots, they fhall referve convenient places 
44 for wharfs and quays, and for all other neceflary 
44 public ufes, and referve in every parifh fuch wood 
“ lands as fhall feem neceflary for the condrudtion and 
44 repair of fortifications and public buildings, and to 
41 prevent that drought which in thefe climates is 
44 the ufual confequence of a total removal of the 
44 woods. 

44 That they fhall alfo trace out the diredtion of all 
44 great roads in each ifland refpedtively, for the couve- 
44 niency of communication between town and town, 
44 and fet out roads between the allotments of planta- 
44 tion lands for the conveniency of the purchafers 
“ thereof. 

44 That uncleared lands fliall be fet apart in each 
44 parifh for fuch poor fettlers as fliall apply to the go- 
44 vernor general of the Grenades and Neutral Iflands, 
7 44 or 
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u or the lieutenant governor of the Ifland where luch 
** lands lie for the fame. 

“ That the native Caribhees of Saint Vincent are to 
continue undifturbed in the poffeffion of their cottages 
and grounds. 

k That with refpett to the cleared lands in the Iflands 
of Saint Vincent and Dominica, as the fame have 
been occupied by the French, in open violation ot 
the faith of treaties, made between the Crowns of 
Great Britain and France, and in exprefs contradiction 
to the public orders iffued by the court of France, 
and as no authority has been given to any of the 
governors to make grants thereof, the commiffioners 
are forbid to allow of any eftabliffiment of the French 
in confequence of the fettlements made by them m 
the faid Iflands : but His Majefty has nevertheless been 
eracioufly pleafed to encourage the prefent french 
inhabitants to continue under his paternal care and 

protedion, on certain terms, reftndions, and referva- 
tions: and the commilhoners accordingly (hall and 
will, with all convenient fpeed, proceed to execute is 
Majefty’s indrudions on that head as follows: 

*« That is to fay, to fuch of the French inhabitants 
of the faid Iflands as ffiall take the oath of allegiance, 
and make and fubferibe the declaration of abjuration, 
leafes fhall be prepared and granted by the commif- 
fioners, which fhall alfo pafs under the fea of the 
government of Grenada, and be regiftered in he 
office of the fecretary of the Ifland where the lands he, 
of fuch cleared lands as were in the polfeffion of the 
faid French, at the time of the furrender of the Iflands 
aforefaid, and Hill are in their poffeflion (together 
with fuch fmall parcels of contiguous lands in wood 
as may be convenient to the leffee, and which the 
commiffioners may think reafonable to infert in fuch 
leafel unlefs fuch cleared lands are found neceliary tor 
public ufes; in which cafe other lands ffiall be al¬ 
lotted them in lieu thereof, and the full value and 
improvements ffiall be afeertained, and compensation 
made for them in the mod fair and equitable 
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“ That- 
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That fuch leafes fhall be for fourteen, twenty-one, 
“ thirty-two, or forty years, at the option of the leflees, 
“ or for fourteen years, renewable at the pleafure of the 
44 leflee, for a number of years not exceeding forty in 
44 the whole: and in confederation of which leafes fuch 
w fines and quit- rents fhall be paid down, as are thought 
44 proportionable to the term of years and quality of 
“ land. 

44 That the lands fo demifed fhall not be aflignable 
44 to any other perfon, without a licence firft had from 
44 the governor general of the Grenades and Neutral 
44 Iflands, or commander in chief for the time being, 
“ and approved by the Lords Commiflioners for Trade 
44 and Plantations. 

“ That the leflee fhall refide one half of the year in 
44 the Ifland where the lands lie. And in cafes where 
“ lands were held before the late peace by feveral French 
44 proprietors jointly, feme of whom are fince retired 
44 from them, they are to be fevered into parts, and in- 
44 dulgence fhewn in the divifion to thofe who are con- 
44 tented to remain and receive their proportions, and 
44 who will alfo enjoy every advantage that peculiarly 
44 belongs to Britifh fubje&s. 

44 That in cafe any French inhabitants fhould rather 
44 prefer uncleared lands in any of the Iflands to the 
44 cleared lands -on the terms above mentioned, un- 
44 cleared lands, unincumbered with the terms of the 
44 leale, fhall he allotted them in lieu thereof by the faid 
44 commiflioners; and they fhall moreover be paid the 
44 value of the buildings they leaver 

44 That thefe provifions fhall not however extend to 
“ fuch as occupy more than 500 acres in the Ifland of 
44 St. Vincent, and 300 acres in the Ifland of Dominica : 

44 if any fuch there be, the Commiflioners fhall reduce 
44 their poflefiions to thofe numbers, and difpofe of the 
14 lurplus in the fame manner as of lands not occupied 
44 by French inhabitants. 

44 That the Commiflioners are impowered by His 
44 Majefty to determine who are to be deemed French 

44 inhabitants. 
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“ inhabitants, and what lands they fhall be deemed 
“ poflefled of, within the meaning of the King’s in- 
“ ftrudtions: that religious communities are not to be 
“ confidered as included herein, fuch lands as they 
“ have been poflefled of will be fold for the public be- 
“ nefit. 

“ That no grants, bargains, or Tales whatever, hitherto 
“ made (excepting legal Tales in Grenada and the Grena- 
“ dines) will be attended to, or allowed of; as His Ma- 
“ jefty has been pleafed to declare, that no authority has 
“ been granted to any of His governors for this purpofe. 
“ His Majefty has notwithftanding been pleafed to ex- 
“ cept twenty-five town-lots, confifting of forty feet in 
“ front, and one hundred and fifty feet in depth, grant- 
“ ed by Governor Dalrymple, in the town of Charlot- 
“ ville, in the ifland of Dominica: and the Commit- 
“ fioners are directed to confirm thefe grants, by giving 
“ to the feveral grantees certificates that the faid lots 
“ were fo conveyed to them; which fhall entitle them 
“ to grants thereof under the feal of the Iflands, pro- 
“ vided they agree to infert in fuch grants the fame 
“ conditions as are in all other grants of town-lots. 

“ That with refpedt to all lands in any of the Iflands 
“ which are the objedt of the commiflion, and which 
“ are not comprized within the above defeription of 
“ lands referved for public ufes, lands fet apart for 
“ poor fetrlers, lands which are the rightful property of 
“ the inhabitants of Grenada and the Grenadines, or 
“ that may be leafed out to the French inhabitants of 
4t Dominica, or Saint Vincent’s, or poflefled by the na- 
“ tive Caribbees, they fhall be divided into allotments 
“ for plantations, to confift, in the iflands of Grenada 
“ and the Grenadines, Tobago and Saint Vincent, of 
“ not lefs than one hundred, nor more than five hun- 
“ dred acres; and in the ifland of Dominica, of not lefs 
“ than fifty, nor more than three hundred acres .of land: 
“ in doing of which, care will be taken that each lot 
“ fhall have every convenience that the circumftances 
“ and nature of the ground will admit of. 

“ That the faid town lots and garden or pafture 
“ ground fhall be laid out with all convenient fpeed, in 
M order that if uncleared the governor general of the 
T “ Grenades 
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** Grenades and Neutral Iflands, or the lieutenant gover- 
“ nor of each ifland refpedtively, may difpofe thereof to 
“ fuch as apply for them; or if confiding of cleared 
** land, that they may be fold, in like manner as the 
“ plantation lands hereafter mentioned, by public auc- 
“ tion, fubjedt in either cafe to the conditions that a 
“ dwelling-houfe, fhop, warehoufe, or out-houfe fhall 
“ be erected thereon, within the fpace of two years 
“ from the date of the grant; and a quit-rent of one 
“ penny derling per foot in front for the town-lot, and 
“ fix pence derling per annum for every acre of garden 
“ or padure ground: and the fale and grants of fuch 
“ town and padure lots, and alfo grants to poor fettlers, 
“ fhall be irrevocable. 

** That the plantation allotments aforefaid, as well 
“ of uncleared lands as thofe cleared, which have been 
“ occupied by religious focieties, or which by reafon 
** of the abfence or refufal of French inhabitants, fhall 
“ not be granted on leafe in the manner above directed, 
“ fhall be put up to fale at a price not lefs than five 
“ pounds derling per acre, if the lands are cleared, 
“ and not lefs than one pound derling per acre, if the 
“ lands are uncleared j and be fold by public auction to 
“ the highed bidder, at the general fale to be held twice 
“ in every year, in the mod healthy feafons, either at 
“ Grenada, or the ifland where fuch lands are fituated, 
“ on the following terms and conditions ; that is to 
“ fay: 

“ That no perfon fhall be permitted to purchafe from 
“ the Crown, either in his own name, or in the name 
“ of others in trud for him, more than allotments to 
“ the amount of 500 acres in the Ifland where the 
“ lands lie, or more than 300 acres if in the Ifland of 
“ Dominica. 

“ That the highed bidder for each lot fhall be declar- 
“ ed the purchafer, who fhall thereupon pay down 
“ twenty per cent of the whole purchafe money, and 
“ fix pence derling for each acre of which his lot fhall 
“ confid, to defray the expence of furveying the fame; 
“ whereupon he fhall receive a bill of fale, and a certi- 
“ ficate from the commiflioners of his being the highed 
“ bidder j upon producing which bill of fale and certi- 

“ ficate 
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<t fi C ate to the governor general of the Grenades, and the 
« Neutral Iflands, or commander in chief for the time 
«c being, he fhall be entitled to a grant in fee fimple 
« (under the feal of the Iflands) of the lands by him 
« purchafed, and take poffefiion thereof, fuch grant to 
« be regiftered in the fecretary’s office of the refpe&ive 
«* ifland where the lands lie. 

cc That in cafe of fraud, collufion, or other contra¬ 
ct yention to the Ring’s inftruttions, and not otherwife, 
ct {be grant fhall be revocable for the fpace of twelve 
« months from the date thereof, by the Lord High 
cc Treafurer, or the Lords Commiffioners of His Ma¬ 
tt jefty’s Treafury for the time being; but if not re- 
cc voiced within that term, the fame fhall then be ab- 
«* folute j if revoked, notice thereof fhall be immedi- 
“ ately given, and the money returned to the purchaser 
« vvith the ufual intereft of the Ifland, and compenfa- 
«C tion alfo made for all fums of money which fhall 
cc bona fide have been laid out for the clearing, im- 
«« proving, or building, on any part of the lands con— 
CC tained in fuch grant, to be afcertained by arbitration, 
« and the lands fhall be again put up to fale. 

** That of the purchafe money remaining due ten 
*c p er cent, more than the twenty per cent, above- 
«. mentioned, fliall be paid within the firft year after the 
*« date of the bill of fale, ten per cent, the fecond year, 
cc an d twenty per cent, every fuccefiive year* until the 
« whole fhall be paid; but, in default of any of the 
« faid payments, the lands fhall be liable to be f° r ^^“ 
« ed and again fold, in order that the king may be firft 
CC pJd, and the refidue fhall be the property of thofe 
cc before entitled to it. 

cc from twelve months after tlic date of the 

cc grant the purchafer fhall clear away at the rate of 
“ live acres in the hundred annually until one half 
cc of t he cultivable land fliall be cleared, under a penalty 
*c 0 f five pounds fterling per annum, for every acre 
ct not cleared in purfuance of this condition. 

cc That for every hundred acres cf cleared land the 
cc purchafer is or fhall be pofTefled of, he fliall keep 
t* -thereon one White IVlan, or two White Women, under 
7 “a penalty 
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“ a penalty of forty pounds fterling for every White 
“ Man, and twenty pounds fterling for every White 
“ Woman that fhall be wanting; and pay an annual 
“ quit-rent of fix pence fterling per acre on whatever 
“ cleared land he has purchafed or fhall clear in pur- 
“ fuance of the conditions required. 

f 

“ That a refervation fhall be made to the King of 
“ all gold or filver mines, which are now or may here- 
“ after be difcovered in the faid Iflands. 

“ That the firft fale fhall commence in the Ifland 
“ of Tobago onTuefday the 14th day of May next. 

“ That Tuefday the 28th day of May next fhall be 
“ the firft day of fale in the Ifland of St. Vincent. 

“ That Tuefday the nth day of June next fhall 
“ be the firft day of fale in the Ifland of Dominica. 

“ That each fale fhall be continued every fucceflive 
“ day, until the fame fhall be compleated. 

“ That the commiflioners in the mean time fhall 
“ proceed to fettle terms with the French inhabitants 
“ of St. Vincent, and Dominica, and execute leafes 
“ with them as directed by His Majefty. 

“ That all payments of fines for leafes, as well as of 
“ purchafe money, fhall be made conformable to the 
“ King’s inftrudtions to the receiver in good gold 
“ fpecie, to be taken by weight, at the rate of three 
“ pounds eighteen fhillings and three pence fterling 
** per ounce. b 

“ That advertifements defcriptive of the fituation and 
“ of each allotment fhall be publifhed as foon as 
“ poflible; and. 

That although no particular defcription can yet be 
“ given of the land to be fold at the firft fale in each 
“ Ifland, yet in general it may be proper to inform the 

public, that the lots to be fold in Tobago will lie chiefly 
“ in the neighbourhood of Great Courland Bay, Man of 
“ War Bay, Great Rockley Bay, Cochongras Bay, (now 
“ called Barbados Bay,) and Little Hog Bay. 

“ That 
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« That towns fhaU be laid out in each of thefe bays 
« with all convenient fpeed. 

« That the fale in St. Vincent fhall confift of un- 
« cleared lands, as well as the valuable tra&s of cleared 
“ land that may have been occupied by religious fo- 
“ cieties, or not granted on leafe by reafon of the 
“ abfence or refufal of the late French poflefiors ; and, 

« That towns fhall be laid out contiguous to the bay 
« of Walhigunny and Borowalley, or elfewhere, as may 
“ be thought expedient. 

a That the fale in Dominica will confift of uncleared 
« and valuable cleared lands, as has been explained con- 
« cerning Saint Vincent, including the eftates poffeffed 
« by the fociety of Jefuits, near Grand Bay, fo well 
« known for their fuperior excellency and improve- 
“ ments; and, 

« That in particular a town and plantation allotments 
« fhall be laid out at Prince Rupert’s Bay. 

« By dire&ion of the Commiflioners, 

“ John Greg, Secretary.” 


The Counfel alfo produced a public notice, dated Dominica, 
July 31ft, 1765, for the fale of lands in the Ceded lflands; which 
was read ; and is as follows; viz. 

“ Dominica, July 31, 1765. 

« By the King’s Authority. 

• 

11 Public notice is hereby given, that the commit— 
“ fioners appointed by His Majefty for the fale and dif- 
« polal of lands in the lflands of Grenada, the Grena- 
“ dines, Tobago, Saint Vincent, and Dominica, have 
« refolved to hold the fales of land for the enfuing 
year in the feveral lflands that are the object ot their 
** commiffion, at the following timesj that is to fay: 

« On Monday the 17th Day of February next the 
«* fa]e will commence in the Ifland of Dominica. Fhe 
« lots will confift chiefly of eftates abandoned by the 
\j “ French 
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“ French in different parts of the Ifland; plantation- 
lots in the levels of Boery, Rofean, and Bayou, and 
“ in the neighbourhood of Prince Rupert’s Bay and 
“ Grand Bay; and feveral town-lots in different 
“ places. 

On Thurfday the loth day of April next will be 
“ put up to lale fome houfes and lands in the Ifland of 
Grenada. 
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Gn Tuefday the 6th day of May next will com¬ 
mence the lale of lands in the Ifland of Tobago, 
where feveral plantation-lots in the neighbourhood of 
Great Courland Bay, Great Rockley Bay, Barbados 
Bay, Grand River Bay, and Carrapufe Bay, will be 
put up to fale. And, 


11 On Wednefday the 28th day of May next, will 
commence the fale of lands in the Ifland of*Saint 
Vincent, where will be put up to fale, feveral plan¬ 
tation-lots in the level of Morne Agarou, and in the 
quarters of Chateau Bellair, and Ouachilabau, moftly 
of a very excellent foil and adapted for fugar-plan- 
tations; and feveral town-lots in different places. 
And alfo will be put up to fale in the Ifland of 
baint Vincent, at the fame time, what plantation-lots 
remain unfold in the Ifland of Tobago. Advertife- 
ments defcriotive of the fituation and foil of each al¬ 
lotment fhall be publifhed as foon as poflible. 


The terms and conditions on which the faid lands 
will be fold, are. That no perfon fhall he permitted 
to purchafe from the crown, either in his own name 
or in the names of others in truft for him, more 1 
than allotments to the amount of five hundred acres 
in the Ifland where the lands lie, or more than three 
hundred acres if in the Ifland of Dominica. 


J hat the higheft bidder for each lot fhall be declared 
the purchafer, who fhall thereupon pay down twenty 
per cent of the whole purchafe-money, and fix pence 
iterhng for each acre of which his lot fhall confift, to 
defray the expence offurveying the fame ; whereupon 
he fhall receive a bill of fale, and a certificate from 

“ the 
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“ the commiflioners, of his being the higheft bidder j 
« upon producing which bill of lale and certificate to 
“ the governor general of the Grenades and the Neu- 
« tral Iflands, or the commander in chief for the time 
« being, he fhall be entitled to a grant in fee Ample 

(under the leal of the Iflands) of the lands by him 
« purchafed, and take pofleflion thereof; fuch grant to 
« be regiftered in the fecretary’s oflice of the relpedtive 
“ Ifland where the lands lie. 

“ That in cafe of fraud, collufion, or other contra- 
« vention to the King’s inftructions, and not otherwile, 
« the grant fhall be revocable, for the fpace of twelve 
« months from the date thereof, by the Lord High Trea- 
« furer, or the Lords Commiflioners of His Majefty s 
« Treafury for the time being; but if not revoked 
« within that term, the fame fhall then be abfolute; 
« if revoked, notice thereof fhall be immediately given, 
« and the money returned to the purchafer, with the 
« ufual intereft of the ifland ; and compenfation alio 
*« made for all fums of money which fhall bona fide 
44 have been laid out for clearing, improving, or build- 
« ing on any part of the lands contained in fuch grant, 
44 to be afcertained by arbitration. 

« That of the purchafe-money remaining due ten 
« per cent, more than the twenty per cent, above- 
“ mentioned fhall be paid within the firft year after the 
« date of the bill of fale, ten per cent, the fecond year, 
41 and twenty per cent, every fucceflive year, until the 
44 whole fhall be paid ; but in default of any of the faid 
44 payments the lands fhall be liable to be forfeited, 
44 and again fold, in order that the King may be firft 
44 paid; and the refidue fhall be the property of thole 
44 before entitled to it. 

44 That, from twelve months after the date of the 
“ grant, the purchafer fhall clear away at the rate of 
*« five acres in the hundred annually, until one-half 
44 of the cultivable land fhall be cleared, under a 
44 penalty of five pounds fterling per annum for 
44 every acre not cleared in purfuance of this con- 
44 dition. 


That 
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“ That for every hundred acres of cleared land the 
“ purchafer is or fhall be poflefied of, he fhall keep 
“ thereon one White man, or two White women, under 
“ a penalty of forty pounds fterling for every White 
“ man, and twenty pounds fterling for every White 
“ woman, that fhall be wanting; and pay an annual 
“ quit rent of fix pence fterling per acre on whatever 
“ cleared land he has purchafed, or fhall clear in pur- 
“ fuance of the conditions required. 

“ That all payments fhall be made conformable to the 
“ King’s inftrudtions to the receiver, in good gold Ipecie, 
« to be taken by weight, at the rate of three pounds 
“ eighteen fhillings and three pence fterling per ounce; 

and bonds fhall be given to him by the purchafers for 
** the payments of the feveral inftalments. 

“ That a refervation fhall be made to the King of all 
« gold and filver mines which are now, or may here- 
w after be difcovered in the faid Iflands. 

u By dire&ion of the Commiflioners, 

M John Greg, Secretary.” 


The Counfel likewufe produced an original grant of lands in 
St. Vincent’s, being one of the Ceded Iflands, dated 23d June 
1766, which was alfo read ; by which it appeared, that the com¬ 
miflioners inftruftions were recited, and which contained terms 
and conditions of fale conformable to the proclamation above- 
mentioned. 


The Counfel then called, 

GILBERT FRANCKLYN, Efquire. 

Are you a native of England ? 

Yes. 

When did you firft go to the Weft Indies ? 

In 1766. 

From that time to this, where have you principally refided ? 
From 176G to the latter end of 1767 in Antigua—the bufinefs 
upon which I went to the Weft Indies was, amongft other things, 

to 
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to fuperintend a number of Negroes, let by contract to govern¬ 
ment by my partner (the late Mr. Anthony Bacon) and myfelf— 
to attend the furveyors employed to run or mark out the lands in 
the Ceded Iflands that were to be fold—to attend upon the troops 
and officers, and commiffioners, and other perfons employed in 
the fervice of the commiffioners, which neceffiarily led me much 
among all the Blands which are the fubjedt of the prefent inquiry 
—I returned to England the latter end of 1767, and returned the 
beginning of 1768 with my family, and refided in Antigua till the 
latter end of 1770—I then returned to England, and continued 
there till 1774, when I returned to Tobago, where I had pur- 
chafed largely; and remained there till 1776.—In 1776 I returned 
to England, and in 1779 back to Tobago, where I refided till laft 
year —during all the time of my refidence in the Well Indies, and 
till after my return in 1770, I was much among almoit all the 
Iflands, from Barbadoes to St. Kitt’s inclulive, and was particularly 
attentive to the care of thofe Negroes which belonged to myfelf 
and my partner, which were in the whole about 400. 


Have you alfo been in Jamaica ? 4 

I was there for about feven or eight months m 178S. 

What were the Negroes that you firft became acquainted with in 

the Weft Indies ? 

The Negroes in Antigua. 


What were the Negroes you firft became a proprietor of? 

They were Negroes purchafed by my agent, and by the contra dl 
ought to have been feafoned Negroes, or Negroes born in or ac- 
cuftomed to the climate—the fervices in which they were to be 
employed requiring people acquainted with the Englifh language, 
and capable of underftanding the direttions of the furveyors, in 
carrying out their chain, placing their pickets, and other fervices, 
in attending European foldiers unacquainted with the dialed! ot 
new Negroes—in confequence of which we were obliged to give 
very high prices for Negroes that had no other qualifications, the 
greater part of them being fold for milbehaviour, it being very rare 
to meet with good and valuable feafoned Negroes for fale, except 
from the diftrefs of their owners ; in confequence of which the 
commiffioners, the governors, furveyors, and other perfons em¬ 
ployed in the fervice, preferred new and adtive Negroes, as foon 
as they had a fufficient number of feafoned Negroes for the molt 
neceflary employments. 
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At whofe rifle were thofe Negroes found, and in cafe of death, 
ficknefs, or defertion, who was to replace them ? 

The contractors. 

How were thofe Negroes fed ? 

Thofe Negroes, being either employed in the Iflands but little 
cultivated, in Tobago all'o, which was not cultivated at all, we 
were forced to fupply them with the fame provifions, for the 
moll part, that the troops were fed upon, viz. flour, peas, beef, 
and pork. The quantity was given them under the direction of 
the king’s officers—they generally likewil'e had rum given them, 
whenever it was thought ufeful and conducive to their health. 

Were any perfons appointed to take care of the Negroes? 

There was always an agent in each Ifland exprefsly for that pur- 
pofe. They were befides attended by furgeons at the expence of 
the contractor, and thofe furgeons were the fame that attended the 
troops. 

Was the work in which thofe Negroes were employed particu¬ 
larly heavy and laborious ? 

I believe quite the contrary—thofe who carried out the chain 
in the woods may perhaps be an exception, with refpeCt to the fa- 
lubrity of the employment; but the greater part of the Negroes 
were employed in attending the officers and foldiers, bringing 
them wood and water, and affifling to cook their provifions. 

What mortality attended thofe Negroes ? 

I believe rather more than on fettled plantations, but they were 
befides fubjeCt to fores in their legs and feet, w hich rendered them 
unferviceable, and which very frequently no fkill or care was fuf- 
ficient to cure. 

Were they well cloathed, as well as well fed ? 

Particularly fo ; and to obviate the inconvenience above com¬ 
plained of, of getting their feet fore, fhoes were fent out for them 
from England, till experience fhewed that the practice was abfurd, 
and that they would not wear them. 

Do you know any one inftance in which any one of thofe Ne¬ 
groes was ill ufed, or negleCted when ill ? 

I am afraid fome of them were very ill ufed by fome of the fol¬ 
diers, becaufe I have had occaiion to complain of it, and had the 
foldiers punifhed, but I knew none of them negleCted in illnefs. 

Do 
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Do you attribute the mortality which attended the Negroes to 
that inftance you have mentioned of ill-ufage ? 

Surely no—the inftances were but few—perhaps, in the courfe 
of feveral years, not ten that came to my knowledge. 

Did you purchafe any of the lands in the Ceded Iflands, when, 
and to what extent ? 

I purchafed very largely; particularly in Tobago, where I 
poflefled, till lately, near 2,000 acres. 

At the time you purchafed thofe lands, by what means did you 
propofe to cultivate them ? 

By the only practicable mode, the labour of Negroes. 

k- 

Is there, to your knowledge, any other mode by which land 
in the Weft Indies, to what nation foever belonging, is cultivated? 

I believe not. 

From whence did you expeCt thofe Negroes to come ? 

I certainly expeCted to receive them in the ufual way, from the 
coaft of Africa. 

If the importation of Negroes from the coaft of Africa had been 
prohibited, or if you had underftood that it was to be prohibited, 
would you have purchafed thofe lands ? 

I certainly ftiould not have purchafed lands that I could make 
no ufe of. 

Is there any confiderable part of the land which has been pur¬ 
chafed by you ftill uncultivated ? 

1 believe there is. 

Is there any confiderable part of the land fold in Dominica,. 
St. Vincent, Grenada, and the Grenadines, ftill uncultivated ? 

There is a great deal of land uncultivated iu Grenada—from the 
number of Negroes in the other iflands, I am well convinced they 
are not equal to the cultivation of half the quantity of land in the 
iflands—but as I know nothing particularly of my own knowledge, 
as to the land cultivated in either of thofe iflands, I cannot proper¬ 
ly anfwer the queftion. 

Were not the lands in Grenada private property, and fold by 
French fubjedts to Britilh fubjedts ? 


Many 
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Many of my acquaintances made fuch purchafes, and I believe 
under faith of His Majefty’s proclamation. 

As to Dominica and St. Vincent, where the lands were fold by 
the Crown under the Commiflion, is not much the greateft part of 
thofe lands not yet brought into cultivation ? 

I believe fo—but I have never been in either of thofe Iflands 
fince 1776. 

Was the fettlement of lands in the Ceded Iflands attended with 
great difficulties and heavy expence ? 

I found it fo—I laid out more than 40,000 in Tobago, which 
having been given up to the French, I would rejoice to fee 
JT 25,000 back for all I have laid out. 

From your experience in the Iflands, do you not know that the 
fettlement and cultivation of lands in Dominica and St. Vincent, 
generally fpeaking, were attended with the fame difficulties and 
expence ? 

Surely fo. 

From your long experience in the Iflands, ftate to the Com¬ 
mittee how the Negroes are treated, and what care is taken of 
them in the Iflands ? 

The Negroes being by much the moft valuable part of a man’s 
property, whofe welfare, health, and happinefs are intimately con- 
nedied with his own interefts, it can fcarcely be doubted that he 
will pay every degree of attention to them—People without edu¬ 
cation, and ill-informed, are fubjedt to paffions, and are with dif¬ 
ficulty diredted to purfue whatever tends to their happinefs—every 
prudent proprietor, therefore, who poflefles Slaves, endeavours to 
ftudy the temper and difpofition of thofe people—they are there¬ 
fore treated with kindnefs and attention-amongft them there 

are frequently flubborn and bad-difpofed people, whom rio chaf- 
tifement will corredt, nor good treatment reform—fuch people are 
fometimes treated with feverity, but the crimes of which they are 
guilty would moft probably be punifhed capitally in almoft every 
civilized nation in Europe.—The generality of the Negroes who are 
well difpofed feldom or ever receive any chaftifement whatever; 
and the prudent man, either proprietor or manager, is extremely 
cautious how he offends or ill treats a Negro of good charadter—if 
the Negroes are diffatisfied either with their proprietor or the per- 
fon who has the care of them, they fhew their reientment and their 
7 difpleafure 
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difpleafure by doing their work unwillingly, or by frequent dd- 
fertions—it therefore happens, when Negroes are treated with un* 
kindnefs or fevcrity, which certainly is fometimes the cafe, the per- 
fon who mifcondudts himfelf in that manner fuffers equally in his 
reputation and his fortune—in general therefore it may be faid, 
that Negroes are well treated, that they are well lodged, well 
cloathed, and well fed—they are well attended in ficknefs, and have 
all proper medicines and comfort fupplied to them, and even thofe 
who are incurably difeafed are well attended to, and fupplied with 
e ,- ery neceflary-—and that from the intereft: of the proprietor, 
even if he fhould not poflefs fufficierit humanity and virtue to 
make him a£t as his duty required.—A negledl of fuch Negroes 
would difpirit the gang, and particularly affe£t any relations or 
friends which they might have upon the eftate. 

In what manner are the Negroes fed ? / 

It is fo different in the different Iflands, that it will be difficult 
to reply to that queftion with precifion—In the Ceded I Hands j 
and in thofe Iflands where land is plenty, and the periodical rains 
pretty conflant, the Negroes cultivate confiderable tradts of land 
for their own benefit—in fuch cafe their owners are not under the 
neceffity of fupplying the good Negroes with fo large a quantity 
of what is called ground provifions as they otherwife muft be—*■ 
they will very often refufe what is called their allowance, or if 
they receive it, give it to their goats, their pigs, or their poultry—- 
the general allowance of provifions given to thofe who will re¬ 
ceive it, is from fix to ten quarts of Indian corn, flour of 
Guinea corn, or a very ample allowance of yams, potatoes, 
eddoes or taniers (a fpecies of root);—in Grenada, or thofe 
Iflands cultivated by the French, meal of caffada from fix to 
ten quarts, from fix to ten herrings, or inftead of herrings from 
two to three pounds of fait fiffi, and on fome plantations the 
like weight of beef or pork, are given for a week’s fubfiftence— 
I confine my obfervations on feeding the Negroes to the Ceded 
Iflands. 

Is the allowance fuch as is fully fufficient for the fupport of 
the Negroes ? 

I conceive that no hearty able man would have reafon to com¬ 
plain of fuch an allowance of provifions—I had forgot to add, 
that a very principal part of the provifions allowed the Negroes 
in the Ceded Iflands confifted of plantanes, of which they are 
allowed (when they receive plantanes) from fifty to feventy per 

Y week. 
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week, ©bferving that the plantanes in the Ceded Iflands are not 
the fame with thofe of Jamaica, but of a lefs fize. 

Is the allotment of land, together with the provifions given, 
more than is fufficient for the fubfiftence of the Negro? 

An induftrious careful Negro will be enabled, from the pro¬ 
duce of his land, not only to have much more provifions than he 
can confume, but to difpofe of fo much produce, and fuch a 
quantity of poultry, pork, and goat’s flefh, as to enable him to 
clothe himfelf, his wives, and his children, very handfomely. 

Is he permitted by his mafter to dilpofe of that pro¬ 
perty ? 

I believe, if a mafter oppofed his difpofition of it, it would 
probably occafion an infurreCtion on the plantation. 

Did you ever know or ever hear of an inftance in which- a 
proprietor interfered with a Negro’s difpofition of their pro¬ 
perty ? 

I think yes—I think I have known where provifions have been 
fcarce, that a mafter has objected to a Negro’s carrying his pro¬ 
vifions from the eftate to fell; but thofe inftances are very rare, 
and the gang has been fhewn the impropriety of fuffering it. 

Then is the Committee to underftand that fuch interference, 
when it does happen, does not go beyond the matter’s expectation 
of having a preference in the purchafe from his Negroes of 
provifions for the ufe of his own Negroes ? 

The matter does not take it from him, or oblige hin# to fell 
it againft his will, but will not confent to his going off the plan¬ 
tation to difpofe of it in time of fcarcity. 

Then if the Negro is difpofed to fell, does not the mafter pur¬ 
chafe from him, as he would from any indifferent perfon ? 

Yes—but a Negro will feldom fell to his own mafter fo cheap 
as he would fell to a ftranger. 

Do not the proprietors in fadl frequently purchafe ftock, poultry, 
and other things from their own Negroes ? 

Three-fourths of all the poultry and pork the planter eats are 
purchafed from the Negroes, either his own or other people’s. 

For what crimes or offences are Negroes puniftied on the planta¬ 
tions, and what is the nature and extent of that punifliment ? 

2 The 
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The general crimes for which punifhment of any degree of 
feverity is inflicted, are defertion, breaking open the ftores, and 
ftealiog rum, fugar, or fait provifions, breaking open Negro-houfes, 
or the houfes of people in town, Tobbing the other Negroes grounds* 
and fimilar forts of offences.—This punifhment confifts in a 
number of Iafhes, from twenty to forty, upon the pofteriors— 
feldom more—I fpeak in general.—Exceptions to the rule prove 
the generality of it.—There are cruel, fevere, and inhuman people 
to be met with every where. 

Is death inflidted for any crime, and what ? 

The laws of each particular colony point out what crimes are 
declared to be capital—but during my relidence in the Weft Indies 
I have fcarcely known any fentence affedting the life of a Negro 
executed, except in the cafe of premeditated murder.—I have 
known the fame Negro, repeatedly convicted of burglaries, have 
no other punifhment than a whipping, much lefs fevere than that 
of a foldier fentenced by a court martial for fmall offences; fmall 
in comparifon to fuch crimes.—I had a Negro of my own, who 
I am fure, at different times, broke open at leaft fifty houfes, 
reckoning Negro-houfes among the number.—The only punifh¬ 
ment that he feemed to be reformed by, was one lafh every morn¬ 
ing for about fix weeks—He was fo affedted by that, that he be¬ 
haved well for two years together; but at laft returned to his old 
practices, and died a natural death upon the plantations. 

Does the degree of labour performed by the Negroes exceed or 
fall fhort of that performed by labourers in other countries ? 

If a labouring man in any part of Europe was to work no harder 
than a Negro, I do not fuppofe he could gain his bread.—I con¬ 
ceive the labour of a Negro to be flight, compared with any field 
labour in any part of Europe that I have feen. 

Are the Negroes affedted by the heat of the climate ? 

Much lefs fo than Europeans; and in general they are fo fond 
of heat, that they fleep with fire in their houfes—the rain is what 
feems to injure them mod j and it is therefore in the Ceded Iflands, 
which are much fubjedt to rain, that they are called out of the 
field and fent to their houfes, whenever the rains are heavy or con¬ 
tinual. 

Is not the punifhment in general inflidted in the plantations a 
flight whipping ? 

Yes—or confinement in the flocks at the time of noon, or after 

their 
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their work in the afternoon; there are few Negroes that would 
not prefer the whipping to the being fo locked up. 

Is not that whipping in general a few ladies ? 

For flight offences, fuch as not coming to their time to work, 
they are generally ftruck over their cloaths. 

Do not the Britifh planters prefer parting with their Negroes 
that are incorrigible, to the difagreeable neceflity of repeatedly 
correcting them ? 

It is difficult to find any body who will purchafe a Negro of 
notorious bad character, and therefore it frequently happens that, 
to get rid of them, they are fent to fome foreign iflands, or North 
America, at the hazard of receiving little or nothing for the fale 
of them. 

Is the labour of the Negroes greateft at the time of taking off 
the crop, or at other times ? 

In the Weft Indies, as in all other countries, the time of the 
harveft is generally the time of the moft unremitting labour, but 
it is alfo that of conviviality and happinefs—the Negroes are ge¬ 
nerally therefore more healthy, and better l'atisfied, in the time of 
the crops than at any other time of the year. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Sabbati , 6° die Februarii 1790. 


THE Counfel and Witnefs called in as before. 


The Witnefs having in a former anfwer ftated, that 
incorrigible Slaves are often fold by the mafter from 
off the Ifland, defired to add, in explanation, That it fre¬ 
quently happens, however defirous the mafter may be 
to difpofe of his Slave, it may not be in his power fo 
to do, the Slave being mortgaged or under jointure. 


Then 
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Then the Counfel proceeded in their examination. 

In fuch mortgages or marriage fettlements, are there covenants 
to keep up the precife number of the flock of Negroes fo mort¬ 
gaged or fettled ? 

1 believe fo in every well-drawn deed. 

Is it poflible to keep up fuch flock of Negroes, unlefs by import¬ 
ation of frefh Negroes ? 

It is poflible certainly, for in fome eftates it is done, but in ge¬ 
neral far othervvife. 

Is the punifhment of whipping, which you have deferibed, in- 
flitted for public or private offences ? . 

I confine myfelf to plantation punilhment—it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that when offences of a public nature are committed, if not 
very atrocious, and the Negro of infamous chaiattci, that .the 
perfons offended remit the Negro to the mafter for that punifli- 
ment, for which he would othervvife be punifhed by public 
juftice. * 

How many Negroes, or what proportion of Negroes, is required 
for every acre of land in cultivation of a fugar-plantation ? 

I conceive at leaft one Negro to every acre. 

How many, or what proportion, in the cotton-plantations ? 

It depends very much on the foil and feafon—if cotton is not 
attacked by the chenille or caterpillar, and the weather is dry, fo 
that but little weeding is wanting, I fuppofe a Negro will take 
care of three acres of cotton—under contrary circumftances, I 
think it would require as many Negroes to attend cotton as fugar 
—when I fay one Negro to an acre, I fuppofe the gang not to 
have a great number of old people, nor a great number of children 
in it—if there are, more would be required. 

Does it confift with your experience to conclude, that a fuffi- 
cient fupply of Negroes to cultivate the Iflands could be pro¬ 
cured without the importation of Africans ? 

Surely not. 

Account to the Committee how it happens, though upon fome 
few particular plantations the flock of Negroes is kept up, yet that 
in general fuch is not the cafe ? 

Z 


I conceive 
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I conceive tlie reafons to be various fome fttuations are unheal¬ 
thy—but I believe the great reafbn is the difproportion of males to 
females—to the difeafes the fex is particularly fubjett to—from 
the length of time the well-difpofed Negro women fuckle their 
children, fo that it feldom happens a breeding woman has two 
children till an interval of two years or more—to the promifeuous 
amours of many—to a cuftom the Negro young women have of 
procuring abortion, which is very common among thofe who are 
diflolute, and confider themfelves handfome.—Where the propor¬ 
tion of females exceed the males, it very feldom happens that the 
Negroes upon the plantations do not increafe.—I can mention a 
circumftance which will put the matter beyond all doubt:—Two 
eftates were fettled, or begun to be fettled, about the fame time, in 
Antigua, the one called Carlifle’s, now belonging to Sir Ralph 
Payne—the name of the other I do not know, but it belongs to 
Mr. William Mackennin.—Mr. Carlifle, who fettled the one, 
purchafed chiefly new Negro young women—old Mr. Macken¬ 
nin (father of the prefent gentleman) on the other hand, thought 
it bell to purchafe chiefly young male Negroes, from whofe labour 
he might expedt more immediate returns.—At the end of about 
fifty years old Mr. Mackennin died—he is faid to have purchafed 
the gang twice over; and when he died, a very large fum of money 
was required to purchafe fufficient Negroes to work the eftate.— 
On the contrary, on Sir Ralph Payne’s eftate there was very few 
Negroes who were not born on the eftate; and he had fo great 
a furplus of labourers, as to be able to gain very large fums of mo¬ 
ney by letting them out to work upon other eftates I was at An¬ 
tigua at the time Mr. Mackennin died at Bath this circum¬ 
ftance ftruck me very forcibly.—It may be naturally afked, why 
does not every perfbn who is able follow the fame plan as Mr. 
Carlifle—the anfwer is obvious, the number of breeding women 
that are brought over do not, I believe, exceed, on an average, a 
fourth of the cargo—if one perfort therefore purchafes young wo¬ 
men, others muft ftill have a greater proportion of males. 

Are not inftances very few of the plantations in which the ftock 
of Negroes is kept up by breeding ? 

I believe very few.—Another reafon which prevents the popu¬ 
lation in the Weft Indies is, the diforders which Negro children 
are fubjedt to, particularly that diforder which carries them off 
within nine days of their birth, and which is called the jaw-fall. 

Do the Negro children then die early in great numbers ? 

Yes. 
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Is that owing to any want of care of the proprietor or thofe who 
have the charge of the eftate, or of proper attendance, luch as is 
required by perfons in that fituation, to which you attribute the 
mortality among the children ? 

By no means—I found thefe deaths fo frequent, and thought 
the breeding children fo efiential to the well-being of a planta¬ 
tion, that I built an hofpital clofe to my houfe, that I might have 
an opportunity of infpe&ing the-conduct of it; and appropriated 
two rooms in it for the ufe of lying-in women—I found it a 
cuftom among the women never to give the children the bread: for 
feveral days, alledging that their milk was not good, and there¬ 
fore got fome of their friends to fuckle their children for two or 
three days—This cuftom I with difficulty broke through, by al¬ 
ledging the abfurdity of it, and the contrary practice in their own • 
country—It was cuftomary with them to wafh the children with 
warm water that had rum mixed with it, as foon as they were 
born—I perfuaded them, as in their own country, to ufe cold water. 

_I would not fuffer their companions and friends to vifit them 

as they ufed to do in their own houfes, who frequently would 
carry rum to the lying-in women, who would be apt to fall afleep, 
and leave the child to fleep in wet cloaths—Their rooms in their 
own houfes are extremely hot, and admitting cold air frequently 
contributed much to give the infants colds; a ftoppage of perfpi- 
ration was the confequence, which fpeedily terminated in death. 

._From the time I took the precautions above-mentioned to my 

leaving Tobago, I had four or five children born in the new hof¬ 
pital, and did not lofe one of them. 

Is not the labour of pregnant women on plantations in general 
very light ? 

Too much fo—many of them, by the time they are five months 
gone with child, complain when they are put to very flight labour, 
and become fo fedentary as for it to be injurious both to themfelves 
and infant—thofe who work the hardeft, and continue the longeft 
without laying themfelves up, I have generally obferved to have 
the ftouteft children and eafieft births. 

What is the fort of labour pregnant women are put to? 

As foon as they complain, they are generally put into what is 
called the fecond gang—they are not out fo early in the morning, 
are employed in weeding, planting provifions, or other light la¬ 
bour ; and as they increal'e in their pregnancy are employed in 
Ihelling peas, Indian corn, or collecting thofe provifions for what 
is called the pot gang; and I never knew, even among thofe who 

from 
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from 'ancient prejudices confider a child born on the eftate te coft 
as much or more than a new Negro before they come to be 
nfeful on an eftate, treat pregnant women with any want or 
tendernefs. 

Is the number of perfons who entertain the prejudices you laft 
mentioned at all confiderable ? _ 

I believe not—on the contrary, it is now the pride of a ma¬ 
nager to fhew a number of young children in good order. 

What do you mean by the pot gang ? 

A pot gang confifts of Negroes who, either from idlenefs or 
inability, are not willing or able to procure and drefs provifions for 
themfelves—the provifions they grow in their own grounds, and 
the having them in plenty, being the marks of a good Negro, it is 
difgraccful to any Negro to be fed with what is called the pot gang, 
except when it is occafioned by ficknels.. 

Is there a fick houfe or hofpital, and proper attendance, medi¬ 
cal and other, for .the fick upon the plantations? 

Yes—upon every plantation of any magnitude. 

Are the Negroes, when fick, taken all proper and reafonable 

care of? . * * 

They are. To fhew the nature of the care and attention paid 

to the Negroes, I beg leave to mention, that in the ifland of *1 o- 
bago, fome fhort time previous to its capture, the place where 
part of the foldiers were quartered was a very unhealthy fpot, the 
foldiers were very fickly, and particularly afflided with ulcerated 
legs—frefh meat provifions were difficult to procure for them— 
the gentlemen of the Ifland fubferibed fums of money to be laid 
out in the purchafe of fuch provifions, or fupplied them with 
provifions inftead of their fubfeription money—feveral took the 
foldiers into their Negro hofpitals, where they received the fame 
care and attention that the Negroes did—they found the benefit 
from it they expeded; and I think Major Stanhope, the com¬ 
manding officer of the troops, gave the gentlemen public thanks 
for their care. 

Are not lying-in women attended by furgeons and midwives ? 

Yes. 

Have not other Negroes, when fick, medical advice and 
affiftance ? 
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Is not in general a perfon of medical fkill and experience an¬ 
nually retained in the fervice of plantations, for the purpofe of 
taking care of the Negroes } 

I know no plantation without. 

Do not thofe perfons ordinarily vifit the plantations feveral 
times a week, befides being fent for on particular emergencies ? • 

It is their duty to do fo ; and if they fail, they are genera y 
difcharged, and others employed in their Head. 

How are the Negroes in general lodged ? 

They have very comfortable good houfes. 

Is it not a part of the chara&er of managers and overfeers, and 
confidered as a neceflary qualification, to enable them to obtain 
employment, that they are careful of Negroes under their direc¬ 
tion, and treat them properly ? . 

Such qualification, and the kindnefs of a manager s behaviour to 
his Negroes, fo as to conciliate their affedtions while he makes 
them do their bufmefs, is to me a recommendation fuperior to 
his (kill as a planter; and, I believe, is fo to moll people. 

Is not the character of managers and overfeers in that refpedt 
generally known ? 

Surely, one of the firft things enquired after. 

G 

Then, in what eflimation is a manager or overfeer of a cruel 
and inhuman charafter, as to his treatment of Negroes, held ? 

No perfon would employ him, if they believed him fuch. 

Is the circumftance of treatment, as above, in the nature of 
it, fuch in that country as that it can be pradiiied with fecrecy, or 
without being known ? 

Scarcely pofiible. 

Upon confideration of food, labour, lodging, treatment, and all 
thefe circumftances, have you been able to make any comparifon 
between the condition of Negroes in the Weft Indies and that of 
poor labourers in this country, or any other part of Europe ; and 
what is the refult of that comparifon ? 

I do not conceive the poor of any country are better provided 
for or live happier, than the generality of Negroes upon planta¬ 
tions in the Weft Indies—in many circumftances they have an 
evident fuperiority—their labour is flight—they are taken good 

A a care 
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care of In ficknefs, as well as in health, and have no occafion to 
fear the diftreffes of their children, in confequence of their ina¬ 
bility to labour—but, on the other hand, they certainly have not 
thofe means of bettering their condition which many of the poor 
in England of induftry, genius, and ability may avail themfelves 
of —perhaps, therefore, there cannot be a proper comparifon 
cdrawn. 

Is the actual ftate and condition of Negroes in the Weft Indies 
better or worfe than that of the labouring poor in this or any 
other part of Europe with which you are acquainted ? 

I think, in general, their lot is to be envied by the poor of all 
the countries I have feen. 

Are there not feveral epidemical difeafes which prove fatal to 
Negroes in the Weft Indies, and contribute to their depopula¬ 
tion ? 

There certainly are. 

Does it frequently happen that by thofe difeafes numbers even 
of the ftrongeft and healthieft are carried off? 

Epidemical difeafes are frequent and fatal in all countries be¬ 
tween the Tropics ; but the Negroes bring with them fome dis¬ 
orders from Africa, which are very contagious, and to which their 
companions are fubjedt in the Weft Indies, which are very deftruc- 
tive—particularly the yaws, a diforder which none of the medical 
men in the Weft Indies know how to cure—it kills many—it 
continues upon fome for two or three years, and renders them 
fometimes miferable obje&s for the reft of their lives; yet they 
are ftill nourifhed and protected by their mafters.—Another dif¬ 
order in the new-fettled Iflands is that of ulcerated legs—the 
number of Negroes loft in the fettlement of the new Iflands with 
that complaint has been very confiderable. 

In the diftribution of food to the head of a Negro family, is 
there a particular quantity allowed for each child, in proportion to 
its refpe&ive age ? 

Till a child is ten years old it is ufual to give half the allow¬ 
ance of a grown perfou for every child, and after that age full 
allowance. 

What property has a Negro Slave ? 

Stridtly /peaking, and confidering the diftindlion of mafter and 
Slave, I do not conceive a Negro can be faid to have property; but 
6 (as 
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(as pofitive laws give way in all countries to general opinion) wheti 
we fee the moft pofitive laws violated from a falfe point of honout 
or falhion, it is not to be wondered at that a better motive Should 
fupercede thole laws which are not founded on the bafis of 
juftice— the property therefore which Negroes poffefs in the Weft 
Indies is fecured to them by the public opinion, and the general 
condudt of their mafters, in a more fecure manner than perhaps it 
is in any other part of the world—I mean their perfonal property, 
which no mailer would dare to violate, without being expofed to 
deteftation and contempt—but what is ftill more extraordinary, 
when the mailer himfelf is ruined, his effedts, his plantations, and 
his Negroes fold to fatisfy his creditors, the property the Negro 
poffeffes, though very considerable, is inviolably preferved to him— 
he carries his goods and money with him to the plantation of the 
perl'on who buys him.—With refpedt to their Negro-ground, 
though they enjoy all the profits of it, yet they can only be consi¬ 
dered as tenants at will ; but even that Species of property is feldom 
violated, or that ground exchanged for other ground, without 
making them fatisfa£tion for the crop on the ground.—Even when 
they die, the Negroes distribute their effedts among their relations 
or friends without controul. 

• 

Can you fpeak particularly of the quantity of property pof- 
feSTed by any particular individual amongft the Negroes ? 

In general the Negroes conceal their money, and do not chufe 
to be confidered as rich.—I had myfelf a Negro (a carpenter) 
named Jeffrey, who, while he was my Slave, purchafed his wife’s 
freedom of a lady in Montferrat, at the price of about £. 80 
Sterling.—In her name he poffeSIed two houfes in the town 
of Scarborough in Tobago—he had a great deal of ready mo¬ 
ney, and I believe was worth £. 600 or £. 700 Sterling at leaft. 
—He folicited me for his freedom, which he well merited.—I en¬ 
deavoured to dilfuade him from his requeft; but upon his alledging 
that his property might be loft to him in cafe of his wife’s death, 
I gave him his freedom ; for which Governor Dillon made him 
pay £- 5 ° Sterling for public purpofes.—I have reaS'on to think 
he has Since loft above half of what he was worth. 

Is that a Singular inftance, or do you recolledt fimilar inftances, 
in which Negro Slaves have been in poffeffion of confiderable pro¬ 
perty, though not to an equal amount as in the laft cafe ? 

There are many of them that are poffeffed of a great deal of 
property—I cannot fay to what amount, but ahnoft all the fmall 
current money of the lfland is in the poffeffion of the Negroes.— 
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The Slave I brought with me from Tobago took with him in 
calh to Grenada about £. ioo fterling—he gave £.20 of it to a 
lifter of his at Grenada, to help to purchafe her freedom ; and fent 
back to Tobago about forty guineas, and defired that it might 
be laid out in the purchafe of a young Negro for him :—The reft 
he laid cut in the purchafe of linen and other things for his 
wives, or took it with him to Jamaica. 

Are there many inftances in which Negro Slaves have been 
themfelves the mafters of Slaves ? 

I believe that is not common—it is an indulgence few mafters 
give. 

Are there any inftances ? 

I know of none but what I have mentioned. 

Is the price of Negroes lately increafed, and to what do you at¬ 
tribute that increafe ? 

When I firft knew the Weft Indies, I bought Windward Coaft 
and Ebo Negroes at about £>26 or £.2 7 fterling a head—prime 
Negroes ;—when I left the Weft Indies, in March 1788, I gave 
£.41 fterling for a confiderable number of the fame Negroes at 
Grenada—I have fince heard of a cargo of 402 Negroes felling at 
Jamaica for^.49 fterling a head on the average. 

Has the report of the abolition of the African Trade encreafed 
the price of Negroes in the Weft Indies? 

I fhould imagine fo—every gentleman is as capable of making 
an anfwer to that queftion as myfelf. 

Had the report of the abolition of the Slave Trade reached the 
Weft Indies before you quitted it ? 

Yes—but few people feemed to give credit to fuch a report. 

What efle£t did that report produce in the Weft Indies ? 

Leaving the Windward Iflands, by the time I got to Jamaica 
the alarm was very great—and the gentlemen in that Ifland were 
extremely apprehenlive.—The idea of the Slaves being to have 
their freedom given them, and other reports that were induftrioufly 
circulated from England, of an intention to abolifh Slavery, and 
the Slave Trade, made them extremely apprehenlive that a general 
infurredlion amongft the Negroes might be the confequence. 
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If Great Britain fhould prohibit the African Slave Trade, is it 
your opinion that prohibition will prevent the Britifh planters in 
the Weft Indies from purchafing Slaves? 

It would certainly be very difficult—if they could not procure 
new fupplies, the labour of the Slaves they poffefs mull be in- 
creafed, or the produce of their eftates muft be leffened—in the 
former cafe their difficulties would increafe, as their additional la¬ 
bour would furely be productive of a more rapid decreafe of the 
labourers—they would therefore run all rifks to fupply them- 
felves, while their credit or fortune would enable them to do fo, 
and it is probable they might purchafe them on cheaper terms 
than they do now, from thofe nations who would be unrivalled 
in that commerce of which we enjoy fo great a {hare—and as a 
proof that fuch conjecture is well founded, I beg leave to inform 
the Committee, that Mr. Hartman, of Santa Cruz, told me a fhort 
time iince, that the Gold Coaft cargo fold at that Ifland very lately, 
did not average more than ^.40. 

Suppofing the African Negro trade effectually abolifhed, fo that 
the Britifh planters could procure no fupplies of Africans, wdiat 
would be the confequence to the Britifh plantations in the Weft 
Indies ? 

A very rapid decline of every fpecies of produce—at what point 
it would flop I cannot conjecture. 

Is not an annual fupply of African Negroes neceffary to preferve 
thofe colonies, even in their prefent ftate, without the cultivation 
of a fingle acre of new land ? 

I believe abfolutely fo in all the colonies. 

Having mentioned that there is a great difproportion of male 
and female Slaves, how is a proprietor to fupply his male Negroes 
with wives, the means of continuing the fpecies, if no-Africans are 
to be brought ? 

I do not know. 

If there fhould be no further fupply of African Negroes to the 
Weft Indies, would not the labour to be performed by thofe that 
are there probably fall heavier upon them ? 

It muft either do fo, or the produce be dimini{hed—I fhould 
fuppofe the latter would be the confequence; becaufe, if people in¬ 
creafe the labour of their Negroes above their ftrength, they would- 
defeat their own purpofes, and deftroy their Negroes. 

B b 
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If the Negroes in the Weft Indies, and particularly the males, 
uiiderftood that no more new Negroes were ever to be brought 
among them, what effect do you think it would produce upon 
them ? 

It is matter of opinion, but it probably will appear not to be 
ill founded, when 1 fay my opinion is, they would be very un¬ 
happy ; becaufe the Negroes of the eftates which have been under 
my care are always foliciting for more help (which is their ex- 
prefiion) when a Negro cargo arrives—and fometimes the young 
men particularly iblicit to have wives bought for them. 

If Great Britain ffiould prohibit her fliips from going to the 
Coaft of Africa, would that prohibition produce an abolition of 
the African Negro trade, or only throw it into the hands of 
foreigners ? 

Sorely it would only operate partially, and could not prevent 
other nations from carrying on the traffic. 

Are other nations folicitous to extend the fhare they have of the 
African Negro trade ? 

The public proclamations and encouragements held out by France 
and Spain to their iubje&s, are certainly a fufficient reply to that 
queftion—the delire of their pofteffing more Negroes for the ul'e of 
their colonies than heretofore, appears from their opening their ports 
in the Weft Indies and South America to receive the Slaves brought 
in the lhips of foreigners; and the many contracts made by the 
French merchants in" particular with thole of Great Britain, for 
fupplying their fhips with Negroes on the coaft of Africa, are evi¬ 
dent proofs of their with to increafe their number of Negroes for 
the incrcjfed cultivation of their lands* 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed 
to withdraw. 


Martis, 9 0 die Fehruarii 1790* 

A Id E Counfel as before being called in, and having ftated to the 
Committee, That they had doled their Examination of Mr. 
Ft aneklyn. The Committee thought proper to defer the Examina¬ 
tion of him by the members of the Committee until a future day *. 

* Vide Page 128. 
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The Counfel then proceeded in their Examination, 
and called 


Sir ASHTON WARNER BYAM, His Majefty’s Attorney, 
General for Grenada and its Dependencies. 


When did you firft go to the Weft Indies ? 
In March 1765. 

To what part of the Weft Indies? 

To Antigua. 


How long did you continue at Antigua ? 

I refided at Antigua till the latter end of 1770-from thence I 
went to the Bland of St. Vincent, where I purchafed an eftate j 
and continued to refide there till 1774, at which time I went to 
Grenada, and refided there as Solicitor General ull it was cap- 
tured in 1779—after which I rehded during the reft of the wai 
partly in St. Vincent, partly in Tobago, and about twelve months 
in Antigua again—in 1783 I was appointed Attorney General, re¬ 
turned to Grenada, and have refided there till the firft of June laft, 
when I embarked for England. 


Are you at this time the owner of any lands in the Weft 

Indies? _ „ 

None, but an uncultivated tra£l of land in the Ifiand of Do¬ 
minica, which I never intend to fettle, having fold my eftate in 
St. Vincent in 17S8. 


Did you purchafe the land in St. Vincent under faith of the 
proclamation fubfequent to the cefiion of the Iflands by the Treaty 
of Paris ? 

The land I firft purchafed was French leafehold—the other lands 
contiguous I bought either immediately from the Crown, or from 
thofe who had purchafed from the Crown. 


At that period how were lands cultivated,, as well in the Ceded 
Elands as in all the other Illands ? 

By the labour of Negro Slaves. 


Is it neceffary, for the purpofe of keeping up a ftock of Negro 
Slaves, that there fhould be a continual importation of Slaves from 


Africa ? 


I found 
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I found it fo to my own colls; and as far as my obfervation 
and experience, in twenty-four years relidence, can lead me to 
form a judgment, I conceive fuch importation to be abfolutely 
necelfary. 

For the purpofe of clearing new land, is it not neceflary not 
only to keep up the flock, but increafe it? 

Every increafed quantity of land, whether new or old, will re¬ 
quire an additional quantity of Negroes to cultivate it. 

If you could have forefeen that it was poflible that the abolition 
of the Slave Trade could have been carried at any future period, 
would you have purchafed lands in the Ceded Iflands, under the 
eircumflances flated ? 

Moll afluredly not, either in the Ceded or the Old Iflands. 

Is there any quantity of land in the Ceded Iflands now un¬ 
cultivated ? 

A confiderable quantity, both in Dominica, Grenada, and St. 
Vincent’s—but as to the number of acres I cannot form a 
judgment. 

Were all the grants of land in the Ceded Iflands, as far aa 
your experience directs you, made purfuant to the terms of the 
proclamation ? 

I believe fo. 

Are Slaves a fubjett of property ? 

They are lo in all the Iflands I know. 

Being fubje&s of property, are they fettled on marriages, or are 
they objects of mortgage ? 

Both.. 

In fuch mortgage deeds or marriage fettlements are there ufually 
covenants to keep up the precife number of Slaves fo fettled or 
mortgaged ?: 

I have known inflances of fuch covenants in fettlements and 
mortgages, but cannot fay that they are uniformly inferted ; but 
in leales of plantations and Slaves, fuch a covenant is almoll con- 
ftantly inferted. 

Can a perfon making fuch covenant be fecured againft the penalties 
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of the covenant, unlefs he has a power of importing or purcliaf- 
ing Slaves imported ? 

I am fatisfied that he never could fulfil fuch covenant, without 
an opportunity of purchafing Slaves beyond what the population 
would give him. 

Slaves being fuch fpecies of property, liable to be fettled on 
marriages, or mortgaged for the purpofe of raifing money, would 
not any means taken to defeat the objects of fuch marriage fettle- 
ments or mortgages be attended with ruin to many families? 

As far as fuch ruin would be produced by the diminution or 
total lofs of the fecurity, I fhould certainly think fo. 

Defcribe the nature of criminal jurifprudence, as exercifed 
amongft Slaves ? 

I believe the mode of trying Slaves for fuch offences as are cog¬ 
nizable by the magiftrates varies in the different iflands—in Gre¬ 
nada, with which 1 am beft acquainted, a Slave is triable for fmall 
offences before one magiftrate—for offences of a higher nature, or 
crimes that may affed his life, he is triable before two or more 
magiftrates, one being of the quorum—and fince I left the Ifland, 
I underftand a law has been paifed, borrowed from the pradice in 
Antigua, by which three or more freeholders, or perfons qualified 
to fit as jurors, are direded to be called in by the magiftrates, either 
as jury, or as affeffors with the juftices. 

Is the criminal law exercifed amongft Slaves in your judgment 
fevere in its nature ? 

When compared with the punifhment inflided in England on 
the fame offences, I think it far from being fevere. 

What punifhments are inflided on Slaves by the mafter or ma¬ 
nager, without the interference of any criminal judicature ? 

Whipping and confinement are the only ones which I know are 
confidered as tolerated or legal—the quantity of punifhment will 
undoubtedly vary according to the dilpofition of the mafter; but 
any undue exercife or abufe of the power of a mafter over his 
Slaves, was always confidered as an offence punifhable by indid- 
ment or information. 

Is fuch abufe frequent, or otherwife ? 

If the inftances are frequent, they have never come within my 
knowledge; and, confidering the nature of the power neceffary in 
the relation between Mafter and Slave, and confidering the variety 
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of perfons who may acquire that power, I have always thought 
inftances of abufe of it not more frequent under thofe circum- 
ftances than the inftances of ftmilar abufe of power in England. 

Have courts of juftice in your experience been always ready to 
give effeCt to profecutions for fuch abufes, or have they difcoun- 
tenanced them ? 

In the few inftances in which I have had occalion to profecute 
perfons charged with fuch abufe of power in our Court of King’s 
Bench, both the court and the juries have always appeared to me 
very defirous of feeing offenders brought to juftice, and of having 
them puniftied in an exemplary manner. 

Is the fyftem of laws in the Weft Indies, as far as you have 
been acquainted with them, fufficient for the purpofe of protecting 
Slaves in life and limb ? 

In general I think it is ; though I have no doubt fome may eft- 
cape who have been guilty of an undue exercife of their power over 
their Slaves. 

In your office of attorney general, have you ever profecuted a 
White Man for the murder of a Negro; and what was the con- 
fequence ? 

I have not; but when I was folicitor general, I remember, 
about the year 1775 or 1776, a White Man was tried for the 
murder of a Slave (either his own or in his fervice), and convicted 
of fuch murder. 

Was he executed in confequence of fuch conviction ? 

He was. 

Before the execution took place, was there any queftion of the 
power of awarding the fentence of death ? 

A motion in arreft of judgment was made, on the ground that 
the party killed being a Slave, the perfon convicted ought not to 
fuller the penalty of death ; and as a contrary practice had fub- 
fifted in one or more of the old Iflands, by virtue of fome local 
law, the Court of King’s Bench afligned counfel for the prifoner, 
and the point was folemnly argued; and after the arguments, the 
court determined unanimoufly, as well as I remember, that it was 
no ground for arrefting the judgment, and fentence was accord- 
ingly pronounced. 

Since that judgment, has any lawyer or other perfon, to your 
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knowledge, doubted of the power of awarding fuch fentence, or 
of the probability of its being awarded in fimilar inftances ? 

There was hardly any doubt among profeflional men at the 
time; and I confidered the court’s directing the queftion to be ar¬ 
gued’ as a matter of tendernefs to the pril'oner, and to remove any 
fuch ’doubt being entertained in the community: and I believe, 
fince that period, no perfon has entertained a doubt, but what a 
prifoner convided of fuch murder would fuffer exadly in the fame 
manner as if the party killed were a free perfon. 

Defcribe the daily labour of a Negro Slave in thofe Iflands where 

you have re tided ? # 

The practice on my own plantation, and on all others, as tar 
as I have had occafion to obferve, w r as, for the Slaves to be at their 
work in the field by break of day (except the women who had 
fucking children, and who were always allowed an hour or an hour 
and an half beyond that time for their coming to work)—they 
continued at work till about nine o’clock, at which time they had 
half an hour for breakfafting in the field—the work was renewed 
till noon, at which time they were allowed two hours reft in their 
houfes—they returned to work in the afternoon, and continued 
till the clofe of day—they then threw a bundle of grafs for the 
flock, and retired to their houfes for the remainder of the night— 
But in crop-time, the Negroes employed in the manufacture of 
Sugar cannot have the fame regular intervals of reft, but continue 
to work later j and on fome plantations the manufacture is carried 
on night and day without intermiffion, by regular fpells, both of 
White Servants and the Slaves. 

What is the feafon of the fevereft labour ? 

As far as the interruption of regular hours of reft, and the num¬ 
ber of hours out of the twenty-four employed in work, can deter¬ 
mine that queftion, the crop-leafon is undoubtedly that o. the fe¬ 
vereft labour. 

Does the excels of labour confift only in its being continued for 
a greater number of hours? 

No—fome of them employed in the manufacture, fuch as 
boilers and firemen, are expofed to a degree of heat that White 
perfons would confider as intolerable j but which the Negroes bear 
without fuffering. 

The crop-time being the feafon of fevereft labour, is the gang 
at that time more unhealthy, or lefs fatisfied with their fitua- 
tion? 
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. °“ the cont ^ry, it is an univerfal remark, that the Negroes are 
ia a better condition, more healthy and cheerful, in the crop-feafon 
than at any other time. * 

Are many lands in the Ceded Iflands cultivated by holeine • 

Lbour 5 ? that a harder fpecies of labour than the ord ^ nar y d ^y 

land'for \ Phnt fT thC ^ m ° de 1 knOW of Plating 

d for the planting of the cane, is by holeing it with the hoe S 

which is certainly a harder fpecies of labour than moft other works 

of the plantation ; but it is only performed by the ableft Negroes 

and occupies a very f ma Il portion of the yearly labour. S * 

Is it a fpecies of labour that, when exercifed by an able Netrro 
can be termed fevere ? 7 Ne S ro » 

1 think not—and I have often feen Negro women value them- 
felves on being able to go down their row of holes quicker than 
a Negro man—Thofe employed on this work are ufually allowed 
grog or the men, and fugar and water for the women, and will 
continue the labour during the ufual hours, not only without re- 
pining, but finging, and with great cheerfulnefs. 

.oAeMeing'^n^ allowance of provifions 

„ I[v. ay be the r P ra ?‘ ce on ot hef plantations, but I do not 
ot dclifcd iu “ Was Wlth me ’ ° r that my Ne S ro « «ver expefled 

ofd'e Negr«fr Cra ' “ *»• V. &■, and ftrength 

Moft certainly to the age and ftrength; but the fex makes no 
difference that I remember in the field labour. 

is LW a particular atten,ion p aa “ 

w“’ aS we r a n Women ™ ho a PP ear to be fome months gone 
with child, are ufually put to fome flight labour, of cleaning in 

tervals between the canes, weeding Guinea grafs, or clefnin^ 

about the fences, or any fuch work, as much for the fake of vre 

d ~ mU ch e fo°/s 

plains i elieVe,WSt ° be,he «— 1 throughout the 

As far as my obfervation has gone it is. 
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From your knowledge of the degree of labour in which a 
Negro is exercifed in the Weft Indies, and from your obferva ion 
of the (late of labourers in other countries, do you conceive that 
the labour of a Negro is more fevere than the ufual labour of a 
common labourer in any part of Europe, that you have been ac- 

quamted wnh^ ^ ^ ^ paft of Europe excepting Great Bri¬ 
tain, and have had very little opportunities of knowing or elti- 
mating the degree of labour which the common people m Eng¬ 
land undergo, but I fhould conjedure that fome fpecies of labour 
in England muft be more fevere than any which the Slaves m the 

Weft Indies undergo. 


Is the labour of a Negro, in general, fevere, or beyond his abi¬ 
lity to perform ? 

Not as far as my obfervation has gone. 

Defcribe the fort and quantity of food allowed to a Negro 

SI ve ? 

In the firft fettlement of our eftates in Saint Vincent we were 
at a very heavy expence in feeding the Slaves with various kinds of 
grain proviftons in large quantities; but, after fome years, when 
my Slaves had made complete provifion grounds for thernfelves, 
they of their own accord offered to me, that if I would give them 
the Saturday afternoon, out of crop-time, they would require no¬ 
thing but fait proviftons from me; and from that period the 
quantities of grain proviftons were fmall, being confined to the 
hofpitals, to convalel'cents, and women with young children. 
Both in Saint Vincent and Grenada the quantittes of provilion 
grounds which the Slaves have, are fuch as not to require large 
quantities of imported proviftons, except in certain feafons of dry 
weather.—When it is neceffary to give them gram of any kind, 
I believe the ufual weekly allowance is eight or ten meafures; 
but my memory does not ferve me as to the fize of thofe mea¬ 
fures, I mean whether pints or quarts. In regard to fait provi- 
fions, they have eight, ten, or twelve herrings per week, according 
to the fize, or a proportional quantity of fait meat; and an allow¬ 
ance of beef, pork, and flour, at Chriftmas. 


Is there not an allowance to all, in proportion to the ftate or 
condition of each individual; and is not that allowance fuffi- 

cient ? t 

The allowance is amply fufficient for any Slave that will de¬ 
vote even a few hours of liis own time to work in his ground; 
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and if a Slave is found falling off in condition, it is ufual to en¬ 
quire into the ftate of his provifion grounds; and if he is found 
indolent and incorrigible, he is then fed by the proprietor. 

Is there not an allowance for every child from the time when it 
is weaned; and to whom is that given ? 

I fuppofe the practice varies on different eftates—my own was 
not to give any fixed allowance for the children, but to direct 
that whenever the mothers applied for any fort of afiiftance, that 
they fhould be amply fupplied according to their number of young 
children—I fpeak of grain provifions; for, as to fait provifions, 
my practice, and I believe the general cuftoin, was, to give half 
allowance for each child under the age of eight or ten, and fuch 
allowance was given to the mother. 

What is the pot gang; and is there not a pot gang on evtery 
plantation; and what Slaves are fed in it ? 

I never had one on my own eftate; I have heard of them on 
other plantations, and underftood that fuch Negroes are fed out 
of the pot as are found inattentive to the furnifhing themfelvcs 
with provifions, or liking to eat the provifions that are given 
them improperly drefTed, fo as to render it imprudent to trufl 
them with any part of the care of feeding themlelves; in lieu of 
which, whenever I found on my own eftate a Slave of that de- 
fcription, I gave him in charge to fome particular Negro, ufually 
of his own country, on whom I could depend, for feeing him 
properly fed. 

Is not that which you fpeak of, as pra&ifed on your own eftate, 
the practice of every well-regulated plantation, where there is no 
pot gang? 

I believe it muft be the uniform pra&ice, unlefs among the 
French planters of our Iflands, where, I believe, they frequently 
take Negroes of that defcription into their own houfes or kitchens, 
and feed them from their own table—but without fome regula¬ 
tion of that nature a confiderable number of Slaves would un¬ 
doubtedly perifh. 

Are the proprietors of land in Grenada obliged, by the late a<ft 
of Grenada, to allot certain portions of land to their Negro 
Slaves ? 

They are—guardians are appointed in each diftritft to infpeft 
tl?e provifion grounds of each plantation. 
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Is there any allowance of time for the purpofe of cultivating 
fuch grounds fo allotted, either by law or prattice ? 

The practice of allowing the Saturday afternoon out of crop¬ 
time and the whole of Sunday throughout the year, was very 
general; and I think the law of Grenada has enforced the prac¬ 
tice by fixing it from twelve o’clock of the Saturday. 


Is the portion of time ufually allowed fufficient for the 

PU It is in fad fufficient, not only for the purpofe of planting, weed¬ 
ing and gathering the provifions neceffary for the Slaves fubldt- 
enc’e • but it allows him time to go to the neighbouring market, and 
difpole of his furplus provifion, as well as poultry, hogs, and goats, 
for money, or goods that he w T ants. 

Is is not ufual, when a Negro is otherwife employed,. that 
he fhould hire other Negroes to cultivate the ground appropriated 

to him ? 

I cannot fay that fuch pradtice has fallen under my obfervation, 
but I have no doubt that bargains of that nature are made among 
the Slaves. 


Is there ufually a furplus of produce on the lands allotted, beyond 

what is fufficient to fupport the Negro ? 

There is, except perhaps of a very few worthlefs and idle Negroes, 
which are probably to be found in all gangs of Slaves. 

Does any Negro in fa& difpofe of fuch furplus for his own 

benefit ? 

He does. 

Is the property anfing from the {ale of fuch furplus fecure m the 

pofteffion of the Negro ? . 

I never recollea an inftance of any mafter who interfered with 

the property fo acquired by his Slave. 


Have you known inftances of Slaves poflefled of property to any 
conliderable amount ? 

I cannot charge my memory with particular inftances, or parti¬ 
cular fums, but from the manner in which induftrious Negroes 
appear cloathed on Sundays, from the various articles of ufeful 
and comfortable furniture that I have feen in their houfes, I have 

no 
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no doubt that many of them acquire annually, and difpofe of, at 
leaft from £.10 to £. 20 fterling. 


Do fuch Negroes in general fpend their money openly in fuch 

luxuries and comforts as they can procure ? > . . c 

They do—and I know of no reftraint, except in the article of nun, 

there being laws exifting in moft of the Iflands I am acquainted 
with, prohibiting the fale of rum to Slaves. 


Are there not inftances of fuch Negroes purchafing their own 

or their children s freedom. ... .. •» 

I have known many fuch inftances, and they have generally paid 

higher prices than I fhould have valued them at. 


How are perfons refiding in the towns of the different Iflands, 
and who have no plantations, fupplied with grafs, fodder, and ve- 


g The Slaves of the neighbouring plantations bring grafs and fod¬ 
der every evening, after their hours of work, to the towns for fale 
for their own benefit—and vegetables are brought by the Slaves t 
market on Sundays for their own benefit—but on the other days we 
purchafe vegetables from the Slaves, fent in by the proprietors of 
gardens, to be fold for their matter’s benefit. 


Are not the King s fhips and trading fhips ftationed near the 
Iflands, principally fupplied with vegetables, fruit, poultry, and 
other frefh provifions, by Negroes attending the market on their 

own account ? 

I believe they are. 


How are Negroes cloathed ? ^ . . 

The cloathing of Negroes varies both in quantity and kind, ac¬ 
cording to the difpofition of the matter; but lately in Grenada it 
has been fixed by law, that at leaft a certain fpecified quantity ot 
cloathing fhall be given to every Slave. 


Is the quantity allowed fuflicient, according to the ftate of the 

climate? , „ . . , 

1 dare fay it is, but I do not at prefcnt recoiled the particulars 

fpecified in the ad-but there are few Negroes who have not a 
great deal more cloaths 25 their own ■•than what the Matter 


allows. 
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How are Negroes lodged ? 

In wattled and daubed houfes, covered with cane tops— exceDt 
that the carpenters, coopers, and fo.ne other principal Negroes on 
the eftate, ufually contrive to make theml'elves wooden houfes. 

Are fuch lodgings fiifficient for the purpofes of protection againft 
weather, or the heat of the climate ? b 

Quite fufficient to keep out wind and rain; but the Negroes 
ufually make them much clofer and hotter than a White perfon 
could bear to live in. - 1 

abl I e n to 0 a U Negro r ? enCe ’ ^ ^ f ° Und ^ hC3t P re J udIcIaI or 

The Slaves in general bear a degree of heat that furprifes Eu¬ 
ropeans—cold affeds them feverely; and I have known them fre- 
quen ly fit or lie down and balk in the fun, when it is hotter than 
1 could bear if I was to Hand in it for a few minutes. 

thdr maftcKf 01 * 8 “ Wh ' Cl ’ Ne£r0eS Kve buiIt <bemfe1m, or 

It isufual, when a Negro’s houfe is to he built, to allow him- 
felf and two or three others time for that purpofe; and I ufuahv 

purpofe. h ° me f ° r hlm tHe Wa “ leS a " d Cane to l ,s n “effi.ry for the 


How are lick Negroes taken care of? 

There is an hofpital on every plantation ; a furgeon is emnlovf 
annually whofe bufinefs it is to vifit the Slavfs twice a^ved 
or at fuch other times as he may be required.—One or more fic 
nurfes, according to the number of the cane attend the hnf V 

neceflky'for ‘the Tf™' 5 ’ P rov , ide food . * other matte, 

is* 

JStan ufuah en ’ ‘ ‘ *" h ” e the ad ™"“S= * being bette 

bfPbais, are no 

their own houfes during their ficknefs ? 7 P muted to COn tmue n 

c houfes 
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houfes is attended with fome (hinder—and I never fufFered any, but 
thofe in whom I had great confidence, or the lying-in women, to 
do fo. 

Is the medical perfon, whofe duty it is to vifit the plantation, paid 
by falary only, or is he paid alio upon particular emergencies? 

I fuppofe the practice in that reiped may vary, but in my own 
inftance, the furgeon, befides the annual allowance for each Negro, 
was paid for fradures, for difficult births (if he was called in), and 
for obftinate venereal cafes. 

Did you ever find any ill effed from permitting lying-in women 
to continue in their own houfes ? 

None that I remember—and if I had, I fhould rather have fub- 
mitted to fome little inconvenience, than have compelled them to 
go into the hofpital for the purpofe of being delivered, which I 
know they would have difliked very much. 

Was that at any time, in your opinion, the occafion of death, 
or lofs of children ? 

I have no reafon to think fo, as I was more fortunate than moft 
of my neighbours in rearing Negro children. 

Are the plantation furgeons ufually paid, in cafes of inoculation, 
beyond their falary ? 

I forgot to enumerate that among the excepted cafes; the fur¬ 
geon was allowed ten fhillings per head for each Negro per annum, 
and was allowed twenty fhillings moreover for each Negro ino¬ 
culated. 

t# ' 1 - 

What is the treatment of Negro pregnant women ? 

Some months before the time they exped to be delivered, they 
are taken from the ordinary labour, and put to fome lighter work 
—I fpeak of-my own pradice only as to the period, and fuch period 
varies according to appearances, fo that it has fometimes happened 
that a Negro woman has not been brought to bed till two or three 
months after ihe has pretended to exped it. 

Is the labour of pregnant women in general proportioned to 
their fituation ? 

I hope and believe fo. 


Have you ever known an inftance of 
men? 


punifhing pregnant wo- 
Such 
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Such inftances may have occurred, but I Ihould imagine it muft 
have been in a very early Hate of pregnancy, or perhaps when the 
eircumftance was not known—I mean as to the punithment ot 
women, becaufe confinement would be lubftituted, where the 
woman appeared evidently pregnant. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed tO' 
withdraw. 


Mercuriij 10 ° die Februcirii 179o* 
Counsel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel 

proceeded further in their examination. 

Is there any provifion for dilabled and fupcrannuated Negroes ? 

As well as l remember, there are local laws in the different 
iflands where I have refided, on that fubjed ; but I Ihould appre¬ 
hend, that the negleding of them, or iufiering them to wander 
about begging, would be cognizable as a mifdemcanor, inde¬ 
pendent of any pofitive prohibition. 

Are they in general, as far as you have obferved, properly taken 
care of? 

They are. 

What is the treatment of lying-in women l 

The lying-in women, on all the plantations I was acquainted 
with, were buffered to remain in their own houfes—it was ufual to 
allot fuch other Negro women as fhe defired to continue with her 
for the firft five or fix days—(he was furnifhed with candles, flour, 
wine, and any other articles that were recommended; and with me, 
and many others that I know, the lying-in woman was not expect¬ 
ed to come out to work till a month after her being delivered. 

During the time of confinement, have they medical and every 
other neceflary alfiftance ? 

They had, whenever it was neceflary. 

Are they provided with cloaths, fuch as are proper for a new¬ 
born infant? 

On large eftates, I believe, a provifion of old linen is made for 

that purpofe; on fmaller ones, the mailers furnilh occafionally 
r filch- 
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fuch o,d linen as they may have by them for the new-horn 1 


in- 


Is there a fuflicient fupply ? 

1 never heard any complaint of the want of it. 

K Ff"‘ 
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Are there any epidemical or other diforders particularly * • 
dental to adult Negroes, and which contribute hi a la Zr J 7 ^ 
their depopulation ? 3 lar S e de g r ee to 

Epidemical diforders are frequent in the Weft Tnri* > 
not know that they are peculiarly incident L aduh -V,t U ' ‘ d ° 

” among them; and 1 ^ ~ 
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Thofe which I have mentioned are very often of an unfavour¬ 
able kind, and prove fatal to many; but particularly the putrid 
flux, of which I have known feveral examples. 

Are they ever deftroyed in great numbers by hurricanes and 

their confequences ? , 

A hurricane feldom happens without the lofs of feveral lives, by 
accidents of falling buildings, floods, and other caufes of that 

f ort ._Hurricanes are fatal to the Negroes in their confequences, 

as they deftroy their houfes, and it is a confiderable time before 
they are comfortably lodged again, and as they deftroy their pro- 
vifion grounds, which are neceflary for a Negroe’s health and 
comfort. 

Amongft the adults, can you eftimate what proportion the 
deaths bear to the numbers living within the year ? 

I have never made any calculation by taking the average of any 
number of years; but the lofs varies exceedingly—Of an hundred 
and odd Negroes which I pofieffed myfelf, it has happened more 
than once, that I have not loft a Angle adult in the courfe “of a 
year—in other years I think I have loft five, fix, and as far as 
f even .—I fhould i'uppofe that from three to four per cent, might 
be about the average lofs, even on a fettled eftate. 

Can you eftimate the general proportion of births and bu¬ 
rials ? 

I cannot, but during the eighteen years that I was the propri¬ 
etor of Slaves, though I had what was thought a very good pro¬ 
portion of births, confidering the number of breeding women, and 
was more fortunate than my neighbours in rearing Negro children, 
I was conftantly under the neceffity, every two or three years, of 
buying Negroes newly imported, or feafoned Negroes from fome 
of the other lflands. 

Are the caufes of deaths by diftempers counteracted and lefiened, 
as far as they can be, by human {kill and attention ? 

I am not intimately enough acquainted with the interior ceco- 
nomy of other plantations, but I can venture to fay, this was the 
cafe on my own eftate ; and I conclude that from the fame mo¬ 
tives, both of humanity and intereft, every other proprietor pur- 
fued the fame conduct. 

Are there other caufes which contribute to the depopulation of 
Negroes befides diftempers ? 

F f 
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I have always confidered the promifcuous intercourfe, the want 
of regular pairing, the early proftitution of the females, and the 
immoderate ufe of rum, as the principal caufes that prevent our 
population of Negro Slaves being fo large as it might be. 

Does the time of fuckling Negro children contribute to the 
fame caufe ? 

I prefume fo, as I know the Negro women are fond of fuck¬ 
ling their children much longer than medical men thought ad- 
vifeable. 

1 In confequence of fo fuckling their children, what is the ufual 
period between each birth ? 

It varies fo much with different Negro women, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to fix any period as the ufual one, but women feldom have a 
fecond child at a lefs interval than two years. 

Can ill treatment and exceffive labour be confidered as amongft 
the caufes of depopulation ? 

I -never had an idea that either the treatment or labour of 
Slaves was fuch as to interfere at all with the population. 

Confidering the effects of all the caufes of depopulation which 
have been enumerated, is it, in your opinion, poffible, in general, 
to keep up the flock of Slaves throughout the Iflands, unlefs by im¬ 
porting new Slaves from Africa? 

I think not, and have always thought fo, having been myfelf 
very anxious to avoid the neceffity of purchafing them by every 
indulgence and attention both to the breeding women and their 
children, and not having been able to fucceed. 

Is it poffible, in your opinion, to cultivate the lands in the 
Iflands by Europeans or Free Negroes? 

Mod clearly impoflible by the labour of Europeans ; and as to 
the labour of Free Negroes, it is a circumflance well known in 
all the iflands I have mentioned,, that there never was an inftance 
of a Free Negro hiring himfelf for any work of agriculture what- 
l'oever. 

Can an European, who is a labouring man, bear the heat of the 
climate? 

Not if he was to do the work neceffary to be done in the field 
—he may work at carpenter’s work, or other work which is done 
under cover or fheds.. 
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Can the deficiency of Negroes that muft enfue if the intro¬ 
duction of new Slaves is prevented, be fupplied by beafts of draught 
or burthen, or by European implements of hufbandry ? . 

Beafts of draught or burthen are already employed in every 
purpofe to which, in my apprehenfion, their labour can be ap- 
plied la the cultivation of plantations in the Weft Indies. With 
refpeCt to the implements of hufbandry, thofe now in ufe appear 
to me perfedly well calculated for their refpeaive purpofes, and 
fuch as the Negroes are adroit in ufing.—The introduction of the 
plough has been a topic of much converfation in my expeiience 
1 have known two or three very zealous advocates for it, who 
have tried it in the Iflands of Antigua and Saint Vincent, and who 
were very foon obliged to abandon it. 

Were the Iflands fupplied as ufual with Slaves during the laft 

war ? . 

Not thofe Iflands in which I refided, viz. Saint Vincent, To¬ 
bago, Grenada, and Antigua—I hardly recoiled any importation 
in thofe Iflands during the war. 

' • 

What was the confequence ? 

In Grenada, with which I was beft acquainted, the confequence 
was, that inftead of thirty or thirty-one thoufand, which I think 
was the number of Staves returned to the government previous to 
the capture, the firft return after the reftitution was to the beft of 
my recollection not more than twenty-feven or twenty-eight thou¬ 
fand, but my memory is not accurate with refpeCt to numbers. 

\Vhat was the interval of time between thofe two returns ? 

About five years. 

Was there a decreafe of Negroes during that period in the other 
Iflands named? 

I believe fo, but I have not the fame means of information. 

Is not the produce of the Ifland generally in proportion to the 
number of Negroes upon it ? 

In proportion to the number of Slaves attached, to agriculture^ 
and the manufacture of the produce. 

Is the pradice of rattooning canes prevalent in the Ceded Ifland's ? 

It depends on the quality of the foil, whether it is advantageous 
to rattoon canes, or to re-plant the land—in Grenada, where the 
foil is ftronger, rattooning is carried to a much greater length than in- 
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Saint Vincent—but in general in both places, in the {frefent date 
of the foil, we are enabled to rattoon as far as a fecond or a third 
y ear —formerly in Grenada there were rattoon canes upwards of 
twenty years old. 

On thofe eftates where rattooning prevails is a lefs number of 
Slaves neceflary for the purpofe of cultivating fuch eftates ? 

The number of Slaves neceflary for all the purpofes of an eftate 
will vary according to the quality of foil, pofition, and other cir- 
cumftances—the pradtice of rattooning, as it lcflens the quantity of 
land to be opened by the hoe, fo it increafes the number of acres 
of canes to be taken off in the crop ; and it is a common practice 
for many eftates to have the greateft part of their holeing work 
done by hired Negroes kept for that purpofe, and called tafk 
gangs, fo that I cannot fay that the pradtice of rattooning un¬ 
avoidably lefiens the number of Negroes neceflary on a plantation. 

Is it the intereft of the planter to keep up the flock of Slaves by 
breeding, if it can be done ? 

Moft certainly. 

What is the value of a feafoned Slave, born in the Weft Indies, 
in comparifon to one newly imported ? 

I have known people think differently on that fubjedt, as they 
conceive the feafoned Slave, though more expert and fenfible, is 
more likely to be artful and ill-difpofed ; and they think a newly- 
imported Slave, young, and in full health, nearly as valuable as a 
feafoned one not brought up by themfelves.—But, in my own 
opinion, for a Slave which, if newly imported, I would give £.50 
fterling, I would, if feafoned, and not of bad charadier, give £.jo 
fterling. 

Are not Negro artificers principally Slaves born in the Weft 
Indies; and are not thofe Slaves of the greateft value ? 

I have known great numbers of Negro artificers African Slaves, 
as well as Creoles; probably the majority, efpecially in the old 
Iflands, are Creoles, and fuch artificers are certainly Slaves of the 
greateft value. 

If it were poflible to keep up the (lock of Slaves by breeding, 
what length of time mull elapfe before Negroes fo born could be 
fit for the labour of the field ? 

From eighteen to twenty years. 

Would not the working Negroes in the mean time be gradually 
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on the decline; and in that cafe rauft not either the cultivation 
decline, or the labour fall more feverely on the furvivors, in order 

to keep up the plantation ? 

The number of working Slaves muft, in the courfe or things, 
be leflened near one half during that period—and the confequence, 

I fhould conceive, muft neceffarily be a diminution of the cul¬ 
tivation. 

Has it ever been received as a maxim in the Weft Indies, that 
it was the intereft of a planter to increafe the labour of his Slave 
fo as to exhauft him in a few years; or do you believe that the 
conduct of any planter within your knowledge is at this time 

governed by fuch principle ? 1 

I remember hearing that there was a Frenchman, who lived 
many years ago in the Iftand of Grenada, that pretended to hold 
fuch a doctrine; but it was always mentioned as a fmgular ab- 
furdity, and I am perfectly perfuaded that no planter entertains 
any fuch idea, or regulates his conduct by any maxim io 
horrid. 

Is feverity in an overfeer or manager to Negroes confidered as a 
qualification that recommends him, or not ? 

I always heard it confidered as a reproach, and as a quality 
likely to preclude him from employment. 

Are Slaves in general in a ftate of apparent comfort and happi- 
nefs, or of mil'ery and difcontent ? 

The fituation of Slaves who are induftrious is comfortable 
and happy j and they appear perfectly contented with their 
lot. 

Do you know any inftance of a Slave who has been liberated 

wiftiing to return to his matter * 

I cannot charge my memory with any particular inftance that 
applies to the queftion, except one that I have heard from good: 
authority, of a Slave who met with an accident, by which he loft 
half his foot—his mafter fent him with a captain of a veftel 
bound to the Coaft of Africa, with directions to leave him there 
at liberty, if he chofe to remain—the Slave was accordingly car¬ 
ried to the fame part of the Coaft from which he had beeiv 
brought, and found many of his relations ; and when the captain 
was about to leave the Coaft, be inlormed the Slave of his mafter’s 
directions, and propofed leaving him there, but the Slave pofi- 
tively refufcd, and returned by his own choice with the cap- 
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tain to Grenada, and continued afterwards as a Slave to his 
maftcr. 

Do the Slaves in the Weft Indies appear to he more or lefs happy 
than the common labourers of other countries ? 

It has not been my lot to vifit the habitations of the poor la¬ 
bourers in Great Britain, but in eftimating the happinefs of any 
two clafles of people, I fhould confider their wants and their fen- 
timents, and on this principle I have no fcruple to give it as my 
opinion, that a Negro Slave in general has fewer wants unfatil- 
fied, enjoys more the comforts of life, fuch as lodging, food, and 
cloathing, and inuft be freer from apprehenflons of want for him- 
felf and his family, than the Englifh labourer ; and that the Slave 
not poflefiing ufually tliofe fentiments which would render his 
corn! tion intolerable to a Britifh fubjett, does not feel the pain 
which people are apt in general to imagine he muft feel from his 
degraded relative lituation in feciety. 

Would the intended meafure of preventing the introdu&ion of 
new Slaves into the Iflands increafe or diminifh the comforts or 
happinefs of thofe already there ? 

Independent of the danger of diminiftiing their comfort by a 
neceflity of inereafing their labour, my own obfervation leads me 
to form a conclulion, tbat as nothing appears to give the Slaves 
more joy than the fight of new Negroes brought on the plantation, 
fo if none were to be introduced for a number of years, they would 
grow dilcontented, and in all probability mutinous. 

^ Had the report of this intended meafure reached the Weft India 
Iflands before you left that country; and did it produce any and 
what cffedl ? 

The report had reached the Weft Indies a conliderable time be¬ 
fore I left them, and was a fubjedt of much difeuflion—it gave 
great unealjnefs to all perfons there, and I fuppofe has had the 
effedl of raifing the price of Slaves. 

Had the report any effeft on yourlelf at the time of your dif- 
polal of your eftate at St. Vincent’s ? 

When I difpofed of my land and buildings, my firft intention 
was to remove my Slaves, and make a purchafe at Grenada, but 
other considerations induced me to chafige my plan, and to fell the 
gang of Jlaves—the apprehenlion of the confequences likely to 
arife fiom an abolition of the African Trade, had certainly its 
weight, though it was not the foie motive that fo determined me. 
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Are not many eftates cultivated by means of money borrowed 
on the credit derived from the ftock cf Slaves ? 

They are. 

Will not fuch credit be materially affe&ed by the abolition of 
rfhe Slave Trade, and confequently the means of cultivating fuch 
eftates deftroyed ? 

I apprehend fo. 

Conftdering the necefiity of introducing new Slaves for "he pur- 
pol'e of cultivating the Iflands, do you conceive it poftible to pie- 
vent that introdu&ion by any regulation, fo long as the French 
and other nations import Slaves from Africa to the Weft Indies? 

My. own opinion is, that fo long as new Slaves can be had, 
at almoft any price, they will be introduced into the Britifh, 
lllands clandeftinely, in fpite of every regulation that i6 likely 
to be adopted. 

Have the French, or other nations employed in that trade* dis¬ 
covered any inclination to abandon the trade ? 

I have no knowledge on that fubjedt. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 


What is the comparative value of a feafoned Greole Slave, and 
©f a feafoned African Slave ? 

The term feafoned is applicable only to African Slaves, all 
Creole Slaves being confidered as feafoned—with refpedf to the 
value of a feafoned Slave, compared with that of a Creole Slave of 
the fame age, ftrength, health, and appearance, I in my own efti- 
mation make very little difference, conftdering an African Slave 
brought young to the country, and feafoned by feven or eight 
years reftdenceand labour in the Weft Indies, full as valuable for 
all the purpofes of agriculture as the Creole* but other perfbns- 
think differently. 

Do you know of many other inftances of freemen being capitally 
punifhed for the murder of Slaves, befides that you have men¬ 
tioned in the year 1775 or 1776 ? 

I do not, nor have I heard in Grenada, where I have refided 
almoft entirely fince that period, of any other murder of a. Slave 
having been committed by a free perfon. 


What 
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What was the character and general eftimation of the perfon 
who differed capitally in this inftance ? 

He was an under fervant in the Marfhal’s office, an obfcure, 
and, I have been told, an illiterate man, but I do not recoiled! any 
circumftances relative to his character or general eftimation. 



Do you remember any nick-name which was commonly affo- 
ciated with his name ? 

I do not, but if fuch name was mentioned I could tell whether 
I had ever heard it. 

Was Bacchus the nick-name ? 

1 cannot at this diftance of time charge my memory with 
having heard fuch nick-name applied to the man—I remember 
that Mr. Porteus the Marffial, in whofe employ the prifoner was, 
gave a handfome fee to one or more counfel to argue in arreft ot 
the judgment. 

Do you recoiled! on what evidence the criminal was convidted) 
and will you relate, fo far as you remember them, the circum¬ 
ftances of the murder ? 

As well as I remember, the Slave murdered was a hired Negro 
woman, in the fervice of the prifoner—that he came home, and 
not finding his dinner ready, or fome other order of his difobeyed, 
he reprimanded the Slave—that (he anlwered him with tome abule 
and ill language, and that in the heat of paffion he took up a knife 
and (tabbed her in the neck, and occaiioned her death—that thefe 
circumftances came out, as well as I remember, partly by the in¬ 
formation of the deceafed, and I think by the fubfequent confeffion 
of the prifoner ; but it is fo long fince it happened, that I fpeak 
with very little certainty as to thefe circumftances. 

When you faid in your former anfvver, that any undue exercife 
or abule of the power of a Mailer over his Slave, was always con- 
fidered as an offence puniffiable by indictment or information, do 
you mean to confine yourfelf to Grenada, or to (peak generally ? 

1 had Grenada more particularly in my mind in giving that an- 
i\ver, but I fhouid have very little doubt that luch raifdemeanors 
would he puni (liable in like manner in any of the other Englifti. 
i(lands ill which I have redded. 

When you dated in your former evidence, that confidering the 
nature of the power in the relation between Mafter and Slave, and 
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confidering the variety of perfons who may acquire that power, you 
have always thought the inftance of abufe of it not more frequent 
under thofe circumftances than the inftances of fimilar abufe of 
power in England, do you not mean that a mailer mull necef- 
l'arily have a degree of power over his Slave, which mull render 
the fituation of the Slave, in point of comfort, dependent on 
his peculiar temper? 

I meant that a certain degree of power of correction was ne- 
ceflary in the relation of mailer and Slave, for the fake of dis¬ 
cipline and fubordination, and to prevent very trifling offences 
being made the fubjedt of complaint to magillrates; and con- 
fequently that as fuch correction may, without lufficient caufe, 
or in too great degree for the off*ence, be occalionally inflicted by 
a mailer, the Slave’s comfort in this refpedt mull depend as 
much on the temper of his mailer, as the comfort of the ap¬ 
prentice in England does on the temper of the perfon to whom he 
is bound. 

What is the annual value of a field Slave’s labour ? 

Slaves are hired at various prices by the day, by the month, by 
the year, or for a term of years—the quantum paid varies accord¬ 
ing to all thefe circumftances, and according as the renter is or is 
not compellable to make good the value of the Slave fo hired—In 
common jobs, I think, three {hillings currency (which is from one 
{hilling and nine pence to one {hilling and ten pence fterling) per 
day, may be confidered as the prevailing rate of daily hire—Slaves, 
when hired by the year, I have known to be valued, and ten per 
cent, on their valuation allowed for an annual hire; but much 
larger hires have been given, according to the neceflities of the 
party, and the difficulty of procuring Slaves. 

At what may be eftimated the annual expence of the mainte¬ 
nance of a Negro man, woman, and child refpedtively ? 

I remember taking feme pains in forming that calculation, in 
order to anfwer the queries tranfmitted by government to the 
Ifland ot Grenada, but I cannot now charge my memory with 
the fums which fatisfied my mind at that time as the refult of thofe 
calculations; nor do I remember whether, in making that eftimate, 
the committee took into conlideration the value of the land al¬ 
lotted to each Negro as a provifion ground; but under this uncer¬ 
tainty I Ihould anlvver. that the expence of my own eftate in St. 
Vincent was, independent of the provifion ground, not lefs than 
jC -7 orjC-8 fterling for each Negro man, or woman, or child 

H h above 
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above the age of twelve years, and perhaps half of that fum for a 
child under that age—At the time of making the anfwer to the 
queries, I was, to the beft of my recollection, fatisfied with the an¬ 
fwer that was given—though, having no plantation in Grenada, 
I was more directed, in queftiOns of this nature, by the judgment 
of the other members, who were planters, as they were, I believe, 
directed by mine in queftions of a profeffional nature. 

You have mentioned in your former evidence, that you have 
known many inftances of Negroes having purchafed their own or 
their children’s freedom at a higher price than you fhould have 
valued them at—did you fpeak in this inftance of field Ne¬ 
groes ? 

I cannot particularize the inftances fo as to fay with certainty 
whether any, and how many, of thofe that fell within my know¬ 
ledge, were field Negroes, but I am perfuaded that in one or two* 
of the inftances, the Slaves applying to me on the fubjeCt had been 
free Negroes either at the time, or very fhortly before the time, 
when their mafters permitted them to look for the means of pro¬ 
viding the ftipulated fum for their manumifiioru 

Did you fpeak of field Negroes, when in your former anfwer 
you faid you had no doubt that many annually acquired and 
difpofed of from ten to twenty pounds fterling ? 

I did, for with refpeCt to tradefmen I had no doubt that many 
of them acquire and difpofe of double that fum. 

Are not far more domeftics kept in a family in the Weft Indies- 
than by one of fimilar condition in Great Britain? 

Certainly, and this prevails much more among the French in 
our Iflands than among the Englifh planters ; and I have no doubt 
that a family in England is better ferved by two or three fervants 
than we are by eight or ten* 

In the ftcck of Slaves belonging to you, what was the pro¬ 
portion of males and females ? 

As well as I remember I had forty and odd men, thirty and 
odd women, and thirty and odd children,, when I difpofed of my 
Slaves at St. Vincent. 

During your ftay in the Weft Indies, had any efforts been 
made to convert or inftruCt the Negro Slaves, and with what 
fuccefs ? 
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The only efforts worthy of mentioning that fell under my ob- 
fervation, were thofe of the Moravians in the Ifland of Antigua,, 
but I did not refide in that Ifland, and only learned from the 
gentlemen who did, that they were of opinion that the Moravians 
had produced a confiderable good effect by their inftruding and 
preaching to the Slaves. 

Do you recoiled from whom you heard the circumflance of 
the Slave, who was fent to Africa, wilhing to return to his mailer, 
or the circumftances of that incident, with fufficient diftindnefe to 
Hate them with certainty ? 

I do—I had heard the incident formerly in Grenada—but it 
was brought more immediately to my recollection by having 
heard it lately mentioned by the fon of the prefent proprietor, 
fo that I can name the effate on which it happened, and the cap¬ 
tain with whom the Slave went to Africa, and I believe both the . 
Captain and the Slave are Hill living. 

Do you know how long the Slave had refided in the Weft 
Indies? 

I do not remember that the number of years was mentioned; 
but from the circumflance Hated, of his finding and knowing his 
relations in Africa, I concluded that he had not been many years 
in the Weft Indies. 

Do you recoiled to have heard of what nation this Slave was, 
or to what part of the Coaft he belonged ? 

1 do not think either of thofe circumftances were Hated to me. 

, 

How many years is it fince this tranfadion ? 

The gentleman who was owner of the Slave at the time has 
been dead five or fix years—and, from the circumflance of the 
captain having carried hint from Grenada to Africa, I think the- 
tranfadion muft have happened previous to the capture of the 
Ifland, in 1779. 

Is the flotation of Free Negroes ordinarily more or lefs com¬ 
fortable than that of Negro Slaves? 

The comfort of a Free Negroe muft depend on his degree of 
wealth, and ability to provide for himfelf and his family.—We 
have many in Grenada who have confiderable properties, and live 
very well.—Others, I imagine, have only a bare fubfiftence, but 

I fuppofe. 
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■J fuppofe, in general, their fxtuation may be full as comfortable as 
that of a Slave. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Sir ASHTON 
ARNER BYAM. 


Jovisy 11° die Februarii 1790. 

COunfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs was- 
further examined by Members of the Committee. 

Are not the droughts more frequent, and of longer continuance, 
in the Old fettled Iflands than in the Ceded Iflands ? 

They are. 

Have not therefore the planters in the Ceded Iflands the means 
of more plentifully feeding their Slaves, than the planters m the 

Old Iflands ? , 

So far as relates to their provifion ground they have. 

Is not the reftridion of admitting veflels from North America 
with prov’iions, the caufe of a greater fcarcity in the means of 
fupplying the Negroes with their neceflary food ? 

If fuch reftridion did not exift, no doubt there would be much 
more conflderable quantities of fuch provifions as are ufed for 
feeding Negroes imported into the Iflands. 

Can you fpeak with any precifion as to the number of Negroes 
generally employed as houfehold fervants, by planters of the belt 

credit in the Weft: indies ? - , . , f 

The number varies according to the ftate of the planter s fa¬ 
mily, am l according to his difpofition; fo that I cannot fpeak 
with prfecifloa to any number as a general one. 

Ho vou think that a fupernumerary number of fucb Negroes 
are ever employed, merely as a mark of the proprietor’s lupenor 

ftate and affluence ? , 

I do not recoiled any inftance, where I ffloukl have attributed 
the number of domeftics to that motive; but it is a circumftance 

very much lamented by us all; and yet, upon conlideration in my 
J own 
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own particular inftance, and fome others, I never could difcover 
that I could conveniently do without any one Slave employed in 
my fervice—the true caufe, I believe, of the greater number of 
fervants employed in the Weft Indies, is, that it is not eafy to have 
a Negro fervant who will turn his or her hand to fuch variety of 
domeftic purpofesas good fervants in England do. 

W ould any planter purchafe a houfe Negro for the purpofe of 
employing him in the cultivation of his plantation ? 

I believe not, if fuch Negro had been any length of time em¬ 
ployed as a houfe fervant. 

When a proprietor, either by choice or diftrefs, is induced to 
part with a houfe Negro, is it not a prevailing cuftom, to let fuch 
houfe Negro try if he cannot find a new mafter for himfelf, rather 
than that his old mafter fhould fell him to any planter who would 
put him in the fields? 

I have known that pretty generally praQifed, where the Negro 
is not fold for any offence. 

And is not that from a motive of humanity, that fuch Negro 
might not be put to harder labour than he had been ufed to in the 
affairs of a family? 

I conceive fo. 

W^ould you, or as you believe any planter, chufe to purchafe a 
houfe Negro, to convert him into a field Negro, if any others could 
be procured ?. 

I certainly would not, and I believe every other planter would 
prefer buying new Slaves rather than houfe fervants for field 
labour. 

Do you know whether improvements have not been lately made 
in the mode of treating infants, by which the diforder called the 
jaw-fail has become leis frequent or left fatal than it ufed to be? 

I have heard it as a fubjett of converfation occafionally among 
medical gentlemen, but it has not come to my knowledge that any 
new mode has been adopted, though it is very pofiible it may have 
happened without falling under my obfervatiou. 

Do yon not apprehend that the work of holeing the land for the 
canes, and of dunging thofe holes, is a labour which would be ge¬ 
nerally reckoned fevere ? 

It is certainly the mod laborious employment in the cultivation 

li of 
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of land; and If it was conftantly continued through the year, I 
fhould think it harder work than I Ihould wilh to put Negroes to. 

Are you fufhciently acquainted with the detail of plantation 
labour to afcertain the weight of thole bafkets of dung which the 
Negroes carry on thofe occalions ? 

The weight varies probably on different plantations, and muft 
vary according to the lfate of the dung ufed, fuppolir.g the fame 
bafkets filled.—I cannot fpeak with any certainty as to the number 
of pounds, but the weight is lo little inconvenient to the Slaves, who 
carry that and all other burthens on the head, that it is a pretty 
general practice, as far as my obfervation has gone, for the Slaves 
to run or to go in a quick pace when they are carrying the dung. 

Do you then mean to fay, that the pace of Slaves, on thofe 
cccafions, is regulated by their own diferetion, and not by that of 
the overfeers or drivers l 

I do not mean to fay that the Slaves, if left to themfelves, would 
conftantly ufe that pace; but conceive, that the pradtice would 
not prevail among the drivers, if it was found fevere or un- 
reafonable. 

Do you apprehend, that that fpecics of labour is what the 
Negroes perform with as much willingnefs as their other common 
employments ? 

I never heard them complain of it, though I have no doubt* 
if they vrere afked, they would prefer weeding of canes, or any 
ether lighter work. 

How long is the feafon of crop-time ufually, on an average, 
fuppofed to laft ? 

In the Ceded Iflands, from the firft of January to the end of 
May or beginning of June; after which, the heavy rains ufually 
fall, that would interfere with the making of fugar; but in An¬ 
tigua, the crop-feafon may be conftdered as Iafting two months 
later. 

At what feafon of the year is the land holed and dunged ? 

In the Ceded Iflands, from the month of September to Janu¬ 
ary, according as the planter’s other work is more or lefs for¬ 
ward. 

What portion of thofe months is employed in the occupation of 
holeing and dunging ? 

In 
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In eftates which rattoon fov any length of time, the quantity 
of land to be opened is a fmall proportion of the plantation ; 
and I know few eftates fufficiently well handed to do the whole 
of their holeing work with their own flaves.—I fhould fuppofe, 
to fpeak generally, that the Negroes of an eftate are feldom em¬ 
ployed more than five or fix weeks in holeing, and perhaps as long 
in diftributing dung. 

Do not White men, in the Weft Indies, purfue the feveral occu¬ 
pations of plumbers, mafons, bricklayers, blackfmiths, and houfe- 

carpenters? r 

They do; and a number of Slaves are employed in the tame 

occupations, under the directions of fuch White perfons. 

Is not the labour of fuch White men as fevere as the common 

occupations of the field Negroes ? 

On the whole, I think not fo fevere; but the great difference 
is, that the perfons employed in thofe occupations are not fo con- 
fiantly expofed to the intenfe heat of the fun as the Negroes in the 
field are. 

Does it not however continually happen that fuch White men, 
from the neceffary nature of their employment, are obliged to 
work expofed to the fun ? 

The White men, when fo employed, do not continue fo con- 
ftantly at their work, as far as I have obferved, but leave it occa- 
fionally to the Negroes working under them. 

Would any planter hire free Negroes to work with his field, 
gang ? 

I fuppofe the planter would he very indifferent whether the per¬ 
fons fo hired were free or Slaves, fuppofing the hire fuch as he 
thought reafonahle, but I never knew an inftance of free Ne¬ 
groes being fo employed j and unlels it were to become frequent, 
I think I forelee a good deal of inconvenience which would arife 
from mixing fuch free hired perfons in any great number among 
Slaves. 

Do you apprehend that the comfort of an apprentice in Eng¬ 
land depends as much on the temper of the perfon with whom he 
is bound, as the comfort of the Slave depends on the temper of 

his mafter ? * 

I fhould fuppofe not exaCtly in the fame proportion. 
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When Negroes are hired by the year, at i<d per cent, on tlleir 
valuation, does not the perfon fo hiring maintain them ? 

He does. 

What is the fize of the bafkets of dung which the Negroes carry 
on their heads ? 

Thofe I have ufually feen are open (hallow bafkets, perhaps two 
feet or two and an half feet over on the top, (helving to the bot¬ 
tom, and of a depth, as far as 1 can conjecture, of feven or eight 
inches. 

Does not the Negro prefer carrying a load on his head to wheel¬ 
ing a load in a barrow ? 

They appear to prefer that mode of carrying burthens to any 
^ther— t hey carry their pails of water for their own ufe in the fame 
manner j and their loads of poultry and provifions for the market 
are always carried on their heads. 

Does not the planter ufe mules and carts for carrying out his 

dung? # . 

He does—it is only the diftribution of it into the holes that is 

necefiarily performed in the manner above mentioned, as the ufe of 
mules or carts at that period would undo great part of the work 
performed, in turning up and holing the land. 

Do not the mafons, plumbers, carpenters, and bricklayers, &c- 
employ Slaves under them to do the fevered: work ?" 

I have not obferved any rule of that fort. 

If the planter could have his work done by free Negroes, 
would he not prefer that mode to the maintaining a great num¬ 
ber of women, children, old men, and invalids,, that are upon all 

edates ? 

I (hould prefume fo. 

Would it not be much cheaper for the planter to pay only for 
the work that would be done by free Negroes, if he could procure 
them, than by the prefent expenfive mode ? 

J (hould think fo, unlefs the rate of the free Negro’s labour 
was very exorbitant. 

If the abolition of the Slave Trade was to take place, could the 
planter have any refource, by fending Slaves that are about his 
honfe into the field ? 
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The number of houfe Slaves, though large for the purpofe, is 
fo inconfulerable, when taken as an addition to a working gang, 
and the houfe fervants in general, after being fuch for any length of 
time, are fo unfit, and fo unwilling to go to field labour, that I 
fhould confider fuch a refource as almoft nothing. 

Do net the houfe Slaves make all the clothing for the field. 

Negroes ? _ 

That may be the cafe in other Iflands y or on very large eftates in 

fome of the Iflands with which I am acquainted, but the clothing 
molt generally given to the field Negroes is fent out ready-made 
from Great Britain, and fuch other clothes of a finer fort as they 
chufe to ufe are either bought ready-made in the Ifland, or made 
up by themfelves, or fuch other perfons as they employ. 

If the abolition of the Slave Trade was to take place, would the 
planter find a refource from the plough to make amends for the 
want of importation ? 

Even if the plough could be more generally ufed (which 1 do 
not conceive it could to advantage) the great number of Slaves 
neceflary for cutting canes, and for the various parts of the ma¬ 
nufacture of Sugar and Rum, is fuch, that I do not apprehend the 
ufe of that inftrument would make any difference in the number 
of Slaves neceflary to carry on a plantation. 

Was there any poll tax on Slaves during the time of your refi- 
dence in the Weft Indies, and at what age did the tax com- 
mcnce ? 

The taxes in the different Iflands are raifed in different modes; 
and I do remember one or more inttances of a general poll tax on 
Slaves, and when it did take place all Slaves of every age were 
included in it, though a contrary pradice had prevailed during 
the French government.—A poll tax ftill exifts in Grenada, on 
houfe fervants, Negro failors, tradefmen, and others, not employed 
on eftates, in order to make the proprietors of them contribute, as 
well as the planters, whole produce is taxed. Such poll tax has 
been at various rates, from eighteen {hillings currency per head 
to twelve or fourteen {hillings; and I think, in the laft year, fome 
exception was made excluding Slaves under the age of ten or 
twelve, as well as 1 remember. 

And then the Witnefs was direded to withdraw. 
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GILBERT FRANCKLYN, Efqmre, was then called 
in ; and examined by Members of the Committee 

What, in a flock of Negroes, is the ordinary proportion of olJ, 
infant, and able working Negroes ? 

It is very various under different circumflances—in a gang of 
Negroes upon an old eflate, where the number of breeding wo¬ 
men are as confiderable as I conceive they ought to be, there 
will be much fewer able working Negroes than in a gang upon 
a new ellate newly formed, as the generality of thofe which 
the proprietor would purchafe would be Negroes of both fexes 
fit for immediate labour. I conceive, in general, fo far as my 
experience has led me to confider, that there cannot be more than 
from fixty to feventy able Negroes in a gang of two hundred— 
but there are a further number who may be capable of doing 
lighter work to the number of twenty or thirty. —I believe, in 
general, fuch a gang of Negroes that can turn feventy or eighty 
able Negroes into the field, exclufive of houfe fervants, femp- 
ftrefles, cooks, fick nurfes, watchmen, tradefmen, and others, 
who are not ufually fent into the field, will be thought in very 
good condition, and a fine gang of Negroes. 

Explain to the Committee your former anfwer, wherein you fay, 
that one Negro at leaft to every acre is required in the cultivation 
of a fugar plantation ? 

In explanation of my former anfwer, refpeding the number of 
Negroes neceifary to cultivate a given number of acres, I do not 
mean that feventy or eighty Negroes (the able part of a gang of 
200) are fufficient to cultivate 200 acres to be cut for fugar; but 
to a plantation wherein 200 acres are under culture in fugar and 
provifions, half-part of which fugar land may be planted annually, 
as in fome Iflands where they do not rattoon, and in Iflands where 
they do, fuch as the Ceded Iflands, where perhaps only a fourth 
or fifth part of the Sugar land is annually planted; and, in fuch 
cafe, there ftill exifts a difference, on account of the nature of the 
foil,’and the eafe with which it may be wrought—in general, land 
that rattoons well may be cultivated with fewer Negroes confi- 
derably than land which muft be planted annually. 

What proportion of that 200 acres do you fnppofe to be allot¬ 
ted to the growing of provifions ? 

When land is planted in canes, it is often cuflomary to plant 

* This Witnefs had been before examined by the Counfel for the Grenada, &c. 
Petition. Vide page 78. 
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corn in the rows, which is gathered in while the canes are young 

_i t is cuitomary alfo to plant yams and eddoes in land intended 

for canes, preparatory to planting them, and yams particularly, 
beinc confidered by l'ome planters as an advantageous preparation 
for ground for the reception of the fugar plant, like a crop o 
turnips in England, preparatory to lowing the land with barley ; 
there is not therefore any part of the 200 acres of which 1 lpea 
folely applied to the purpofe of provilions, but w which provi- 
lions are occafionally planted ; and if the lands yield kindly, and 
200 Negroes cultivate as much land as gives from 180 to 200 
calks of fugar, of about twelve hundred weight (at the King» 
beam in England) the planter would think himfelf very well oft— 
I fpeak here of the Ceded lflands in general. 


Where you were in the Weft Indies, was it common to have 
rooms appropriated for the reception and accommodation ot 

lying-in women ? . . . 

In general I think not-very few inftances of it occurring to 
mv knowledge —the women in general being much averle to 
lvtne-in any where but in their own houfes, and compelling 
them to go to anv other place being confidered as rather harfh 
-it was with great difficulty I perfuaded the women on my 
plantation, in that fttuation, to accept of the provifion I had made 
for them of that fort; but after they found the advantages thole 
whom I had prevailed on received, of fuperior tendernefs, clean- 
Hnefs, and attention, and that the children did not die of the dif- 
orders I have before mentioned, I no longer found any difficulty 
in perfuading them to come to thofe rooms to lye in. 


Are you at all particularly acquainted with the circumftances of 
m other eftates befides Mr. Carlifle’s, where the number of Negroes 
was kept up without purchafing new ones ? 

I have known fome few others —An eftate of Sir William 
Young’s, in Tobago, I believe, at a certain period exceeded con- 
fiderably the number purchafed; but afterwards they fell off, and 
I believe frnce have decreafed—An eftate of Mr. Blizzard’s, m 
Antigua, I believe, likewife increafed, owing to his having fol¬ 
lowed Mr. CarliiVs practice—it was from him I learned that 
hiftory; and 1 endeavoured to follow the fame maxim, but un¬ 
fortunately without l'uccefs—I have known feveral eftates whjch 
have fotne years been happy enough to have their Negroes in¬ 
creafed ; but very Ihortly after, from unfortunate epidemical difor- 
ders , thofe very eftates have warned a confiderable fupply to keep 
up even their number; but in eftates where the.number is kept up 

bv the births, it mult eafily be conceived, that if ten children are 

■> 1 born, 
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born, and five able Negroes die, it will be many years before the 
labour of the Negroes dead can be fupplied by that of thofe who 
are born—the labour of the pregnant women and mothers irnift 
be leffened in the proportion of near twenty-five per cent, and it 
will be necefiary to replace thofe able Negroes who are dead by 
purchafing others in tbeir room, as it will be eleven or twelve 
years before the ten children can fupply the place of five able 
Negroes loft. 

Is the land in the Ceded Iflands given to the Negroes for their 
own ufe, fuch as is previoufly cleared, or whether they cleared it 
for themfelves ? 

When the Ceded Iilands were firft fetled, particularly in To¬ 
bago, where I purchafed, there was no land cleared, and therefore 
the proviiion ground appropriated to the Negroes muft have pre¬ 
vioufly been cleared by them—the Negroes always prefer new 
land for growing provifions ; and when they have had the fame 
land in cultivation fome few years, they requeft that fbme new 
land may be given them, which they are very willing to clear thein- 
felves, rather than continue to cultivate their former grounds—It 
was my practice, however, generally to aflift them, by making the 
gang do the greateft part of that labour, as part of the work of 
the plantation, particularly by felling the trees and lopping them, 
the burning them off, and clearing the land afterwards, requiring 
but an inconfiderable degree of labour, and performed in their 
own time, in the dry weather, when they can have very little 
elfe to do—this was the general cuftoin as far as l am acquainted 
with it—I was very little in the Ifland in the early period of its 
fettlement. 

You have ftated, that in times of fcarcity the mafter does not 
permit his Negroes to carry their provifions off the plantation ; 
who is to judge of the exiftence of fuch a degree of fcarcity as 
fhall render that regulation necefiary ? 

Whenever fuch fcarcity exifts, it is much more notorious in the 
colony than the knowledge which can be acquired in any king¬ 
dom of Europe of an apprehended fcarcity of corn—the mafter con- 
fults his overleers and Negroes, and is furely the foie and proper 
judge when to prohibit the exportation of his provifions. 

Are not runaway Negroes, or deferters in general, feverely 
punilhed ? 

Yes. 

Have you not brought about confiderable alterations and im- 
1 provements 
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provements in the fituation of the Negroes which have been un¬ 
der your care ? 

In the particular of lying-in women, on my own and the eltates 
under my tare, I think I have been rather fuccelsful in preventing 
children being loft by the diforder called the jaw-fall—I do not 
know that I have been more fuccefslul in other inftances than the 
generality of my neighbours, who I have always oblerved to con- 
lider the care of their Negroes, and making them happy and com¬ 
fortable, as the principal object of their folicitude. 

0 Did you not find that you had to ftruggle with the prejudice and 
habits of the Negroes, in bringing about thofe alterations which 

you wiffied? _ , r , ,, 

I believe not more difficulty in that refpeft than is ufual on all 

occafions where the prejudices of uninformed people are to be 
overcome; and that Negroes, like other people, may be prevailed 
upon to fubmit to the reafoning and mtreaties of thofe whole 
judgment they have a good opinion of, and whom they think lo- 
Jicitous for their welfare. 

i 

Does not land that rattoons well require a lefs number of 

Slaves to cultivate it ? . 

I have already anfwered that queftion in the affirmative. 

Will not the land which now rattoons well, on account of the 
freffinefs and ftrength of the foil, be fo far exhaufted as to oblige 

the planter to ftock up the roots, and re-plant it oftener? 

Some land will rattoon longer than other, but undoubtedly land 
in common ought to be re-planted frequently. 

Muft not, therefore, the Ceded Iflands at a future period re¬ 
quire an additional number of Slaves to continue the cultivation 
. of land already cultivated, without cultivating any new lands? 
Moft certainly. 

Do not the Negroes prefer carrying burthens on their head to 

wheeling them in wheelbarrows ? 

When I firft fettled in Tobago, I ordered twenty-four barrows 
from New York—I could by no means inducethe Negroes to 
ufe them; fome of them a&ually put the dung in the wheelbar¬ 
rows, and then put the wheelbarrows on their head to carry them 
out, but found them too heavy, and I was forced to fuffer the 

L1 wheelbarrows 
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wheelbarrows to rot, and permit the Negroes to diftribute the 
dung by balkets in the ufual manner. 

Was Tobago fupplied with Slaves as ufual during the war; or 
was the fupply totally, or to what degree, interrupted ? 

I am not competent to anfwer that queftion, having been in 
England till the latter end of 1779.—I believe few Slaves were 
brought there after that time till the capture of the Ifland, and I 
do not recollect any after till the peace;—but I really cannot an¬ 
fwer the queftion with precifion. 

Was there, and what diminution in the number during the war? 

I believe there was a confiderable diminution. 

Do you mean to fay, when you mention it will be eleven or 
twelve years before the children born on the plantation would 
be fit to work, and fupply the place of the deceafed, that either 
yourfelf, or any other planter, as you have heard or believe, ever 
put a Negro of eleven or twelve years of age to dig cane-holes, 
or perform other laborious work upon a plantation ufually allot¬ 
ted to Slaves of full growth ? 

Surely no—my anfwer implies the direct contrary, becaufe I 
fuppofe that at that age the labour of ten fuch children were not 
equal to the labour of five grown perfons; but employing thofe 
ten children in lighter work, they might do as much in that 
lighter work as the five able ones might do in that which they 
would then be at liberty to attend to. 

Suppofing a child born upon the plantation to have met with 
no accident or particular difeafe that has hurt his conftitution, 
at what age would fuch child be put to the labour of digging 
cane-holes, and other hard work upon a plantation ? 

Much depends upon the formation and conftitution of the per- 
fon—fome of them may be ftouter and more able at fifteen than 
others at eighteen—young men are generally defirous of being 
put into the holeing gang as foon as they feel themfelves llrong 
and able—I fhould fuppofe in general from the ages of fixteen 
to eighteen are the times they are willing and defirous of being 
employed in the hardeft work of the plantation. 

Will it not therefore, in your judgment, require at leaft fixteen 
years to fupply by births the lofs of an able field Negro ? 

Surely it will require that time before a young man can be fup- 
pofed to acquire a tolerable degree of ftrength to undergo the harder 

degrees 
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degrees of field labour, fuch as digging cane-holes, turning dung, 
and diftributing it into the fields—all which however the able Ne¬ 
groes feem to be more pleafed with than the lighter works, which 
they confider as the occupation of feeble women and children ; and 
it is remarkable that thofe are works which they generally perform 
finging all the time of their labour, a circumftance peculiar to Ne¬ 
groes while at their work, and I conceive a proof of their not con- 
fidering even that labour as fevere. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were diretted to 
withdraw. 


RESOLVED, 

That this Examination of Mr. Francklyn, and Sir Afliton 
Warner Byam, be reported to the Houfe. 
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Veneris , 19 0 die Februarii 179 °* 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witnefles 
as fhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Sabbati , 13 0 die Februarii 1790. 

Counsel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded 
further in their examination, and called 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Efquire. 

Of what country are you a native ? 

Of Scotland. 

At what time did you go to the Weft Indies, and to what 
ifland? 

I went firft to the Weft Indies in 1754—was at Barbadoes, 
Saint Kitts, and Saint Euftatia, where I remained three months— 
I went to Antigua in 1759 as a merchant, where I reiided two 

M m years. 
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years, but was concerned in a houfe of trade there for four years— 
In 1762 I went to Martinique, where I refided near one year and an 
h a ]f—In 1763, upon the peace, feeing the proclamation from the 
King of Great Britain, inviting his fubjedts to come and fettle in 
the New Ceded Illands; and fetting forth that they fhould enjoy 
the laws of Great Britain equal to what was done in the other 
Colonies, and that their properties and rights fhould be fecured 
to them; and fuppofing that I had the right of a Britifh fubject to 
manage and direct any purchafe or property I fhould inveft in that 
country, I went to Grenada, and purchafed tw*o fugar eftates, with 
upwards of 300 Slaves, which colt me upwards of £.40,000 fter- 
ling—the eftates not being then half fettled or cleared—I fince 
that time have purchafed fourteen different properties in Grenada, 
the Grenadines, Saint Vincent, and Tobago; fome of which were 
partly fettled, with about 350 Slaves on them, and feveral others 
no ways fettled or cleared, but which I have fince, in part, fettled 
and cleared—I cannot be exa& as to the numbers, but I believe 
that I have purchafed, fince 1763, upwards of 1,200 new Negroes, 
which I have put upon my different properties—Since 1763 I have 
fold five or fix of the purchafes I made, with about 450 Slaves— 
Since 1763, I have refided about one half my time in Europe, and 
the other half in the Weft Indies—I refided in Grenada from 
the beginning of 1779 till June 1788—During the whole time of 
my being in the Weft Indies I vifited the other Iflands once a year— 
a great many of the Englifh, and fome of the French Iflands.— 
From 1766 to this prefent moment, I have been in poffefiionof 
from 500 to near 1,000 Slaves, my own property—I have carried 
on cultivation in fugar, coffee, cocoa, and cotton—Since my firft 
purchafe, there have been regular journals kept on iny eftates, by 
which I could fee the entries of deaths and births, and the work 
done—and while in Europe, journals were regularly fent to me 
from all my eftates.— I am now in pofl'efiion of upwards of c/oq 
Slaves. 

When did you laft leave the Weft Indies? 

lleft the Weft Indies in June 1788. 

In the purchafes made of lands in the Ceded Iflands, were the 
grants of thofe lands according to the terms of the Proclamation ? 

All thofe in Grenada and the Grenadines were purchafes made 
from the proprietors—one in Tobago was bought at the King’s fale, 
fubjedt to the terms ftipulated in the grant, of clearing, which I 
took from my late partner, fubjedt to the faid terms, and began the 
fettlement—the other eftate in Tobago I bought, but was fubjedt 
to the fame terms of the grant. 


At 
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At the period of thefe feveral purchafes, by what fpecies of la¬ 
bour were lands cultivated ^ijoth in the Ceded Wands, and the other 
Weft India Iflands ? 

By Slaves. 

Was it at that time the general opinion of all Weft India Plant¬ 
ers, that lands in the Weft India Wands could be cultivated by no 

other means ? , 

Any perfon who has been in the Weft Indies, or knows the na¬ 
ture of the climate, muft be of opinion that there is no poffibility 
of cultivating the land by White perfons from any part of Europe, 
or the Weft Indies ; and that where manual labour is neceffary, it 
cannot be done but by Negro Slaves. 

Should the prohibition againft importing Slaves from Africa take 
place, do you conceive it pofiible to keep up the prefent ftock of 
Negroes, by Negroes born in the Country ? 

It is impofiible. 

Under thefe circumftances, would you have become a purchafer 
of lands in the Ceded Wands, if you could have conceived that 
the Legiflature of this country w r ould at any future period pro¬ 
hibit the importation of Negroes from Africa ? 

On no account. 

Can you ftate the quantity of land in any of the Ceded Wands 
uncultivated, and fit for cultivation ? 

In Grenada there has been no regular or accurate furvey, but 
from the map that has been given of the Wand in the French 
time, it is fai'd to contain about 80,000 acres, but it is believed 
to be confiderably more—there are from 8 to 10,000 acres of 
land in Grenada, forne of which has been in fugar, coffee, cocoa, 
and provifions, but is abandoned for want of Negroes- - and there 
is befides as much land in Grenada, that has been granted bur 
never cleared, which is fit for coffee, cocoa, and provifions I 
do not know how much land has been fold in Saint Vincent s, but 
1 believe that one half of the land fold is not cultivated—I do 
not know the number of acres fold at Dominique, but I have 
been often over great part of the ifland, and I do not believe one 
fourth of the land fold is cultivated. 

Is the land which you defcribe as uncultivated, in Saint Vincent’s 
and Dominique, fit for cultivation ? 

They are both very mountainous, and there may be fpots in 
1 fome 





fome of the tots that may be too fteep for cultivation; but in ge¬ 
neral the whole of the land fold is fit for the growth of fome kind 
of Weft India produce and provifions. 

What number of Slaves is, in your judgment, fufficient to cul¬ 
tivate any given quantity of land in the Ceded Iflands.? 

From my experience as a planter, any information that I could 
give, or that any planter can give, on that fubjeCt, without he 
faw the land, and knew it, would be only deceiving, and poflibly 
give wrong information, as the labour depends on the quality 
of the land, the fituation of it as to climate and other matters, 
for which reafon it is impofiible for me to give true information 
thereon. 

Can you form any average proportion, from the lands with 
which you are acquainted? 

I will mention four fugar eftates—my own property in Gre¬ 
nada, three of which are adjoining, and the other contiguous— 
The firft eftate, which is within a mile of the fea, confifts of 
320 acres, with 173 Slaves; and has for a great many years paft 
made from 250 to 300 hogfheads of fugar this eftate is ftrong 
land, and which rattoons, fo that there is little land to be holed 
yearly—commonly from twenty-four to thirty acres—the holing 
gang of Negroes are feldom employed above a month or five 
weeks in holing—the eftates near the fea are not fo fubjeCt to 
weeds as eftates nearer the mountains—On the eftate adjoining, 
farther from the fea, confiftrng of 450 acres of land, there is 
more cane land, and more canes are cut yearly, and though I 
have 180 Negroes, I do not make more than from 180 hogfheads 
to 200 hogfheads yearly.—The eftate adjoining to that where I 
have 206 Negroes, and 460 acres of land, I do not make above 
180 or 200 hogfheads—Thefe eftates are adjoining, and at the 
beginning of a crop, a foot of cane on the lower eftate will give 
as much fugar as a foot and a half on the upper eftate—I 
mention thefe matters to fhew that there is no poflibility of a 
perfbn, who wifhes to give an accurate account that the Legiflature 
may go by, to fay what number of Negroes are equal to work 
an acre—and I further add, that I can make three hogfheads a 
day, on the lower eftate, with lefs Negro labour, fuel, and 
carriage, than I can manufacture two hogfheads*on the upper 
eftates. 

Do you then conceive it to be impofiible to eftimate generally, 
2 how 
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how many Negroes are neceffary to produce a hoglhead of fu- 
gar ? 

I cannot eftimate that, for the reafons above ftated ; becaufe I 
mud firft know the lands and their fituation. 


Can you eftimate, from your knowledge and experience, whe¬ 
ther the lands in the Ceded Iflands are in general under, or over- 
flocked with Slaves ? 

In Grenada, I am certain, there are not three eftates in the 
Ifland fufficiently flaved ; and that fully to Have the prefent lands 
cleared, and what are fit for cultivation, would at lead require 
15,000 more Slaves.—I do not think Saint Vincent’s, to cultivate 
all the lands fit for cultivation, is above one-half llaved, nor Do¬ 
minique one-fourth flaved. 


What is the eftimated number of Slaves in each of the Iflands 
mentioned ? 

I cannot fay exactly ; but, from feeing the reports from the dif¬ 
ferent Iflands, and what I know has been purchafed fince at Gre¬ 
nada, to the beft of my belief, Grenada and its Iflands contain 33 
or 34,000—Saint Vincent 12,000—and Dominique 17,000. 

Defcribe the labour of a Field Negro, at the different periods 
of the year? 

A gang of Negroes on a fugar eftate is compofed of tradefinen, 
fuch as carpenters, mafons, coopers, blackfmiths, boilers, diftil- 
lers, field Negroes, carters, mule boys, fmall weeding gangs, and 
grafs gangs.—The crop of fugar commonly begins from the 1 ft 
of January or February, and continues till the beginning of June 
or July, according as the eftate is flaved.—If the eftate is under¬ 
handed, they are obliged to begin loon in the feafon ; during that 
period, the coopers, and fome of the tradefinen, are obliged to 
work at their trade—Some of the other tradefinen go to help to 
take off the crop.—In a gang of 180 or 200 Negroes, there are 
commonly fifty cutters and tyers—twenty or twenty-five carters 
and mule boys, according as the diftance is from the work.— 
About the works, and l'upplying the mill, taking out the cane 
trafh, and fpreading and drying it, there are feldom left than 
from thirty to forty employed;—boilers, diftillers, and other 
people about the works from fifteen to twenty;—watchmen and 
ftock-keepers about fifteen.—The young Negroes from twelve to 
fifteen years of age are employed in weeding the young canes.— 
Children from ten to twelve pick grafs, the reft are fuperannuated, 
on the fick lift, or children not fit for work.—When the crop is 

N n finished. 
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fir.ifl.ed, the Negroes in Grenada have commonly two or three 
days given them to clear and put in order their gardens —After 
that they all go to weeding the rattoous and plants, and continue 
at that labour till about the middle of Auguft, when many of the 
ftrongeft of the gang (commonly about forty, more or lefs ac¬ 
cording to their ftrengtli) go to holing the land neceffary for 
the following crop the reft of the Negroes continue weeding.— 
When the land is holed, and the dung is carried out on the grounds 
by carts and mules, they carry the dung from the heaps in the 
field, and put it into the different holes.—When the land is 
dnnged, the Field Negroes of the gang plant it;—this, with the 
making of dung, repairing the roads, and clearing the provifion 
grounds belonging to the eftate, occupy the time of the field 
gang from the time of their finiftiing the crop till they begin 
the next crop. 

At what time of the day does the labour of a Field Negro be¬ 
gin, how late does it continue, and what hours are the intervals 
of reft? 

They are commonly in the field about fun-rife (which never 
differs above half an hour from fix o clock) and never earlier, 
and continue till lun-fet.—In Grenada, and I believe in the 
other Ceded Iflands, we gave three quarters of an hour, fome- 
times an hour, for breakfaft, and from twelve o’clock to two for 
dinner. 

What is the feafon of the greateft labour to a Field Slave ? 

A Field Negro is the fame time at labour at crop time as out 
of crop time.—But in Grenada, and the other Ceded Iflands, we 
keep about the works and the boiling of fugar the whole night ; 
from which circumftance, we commonly divide our gang into 
three fpells of boilers, people to attend the mill, firemen, and to 
carry out cane trafh—this work requires the labour of from 
twenty to thirty Slaves, according to the number of coppers 
that are boiling—thefe fpells are changed at midnight, fo that 
it only comes on every third night that they lofe their reft of 
fix hours; and when eftates are fully flaved, there are often 
four fpells. 

Is the crop time therefore, in your judgment, the feafon of 
hardeft labour ? 

The cutting of canes is not very hard labour—the tying them 
is very ealy labour—the feeding the mill, and the work done by 
the firemen, are the moft laborious—all the reft of the work 
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is very eafy, and, on the whole, I think the crop time is what the 
Neeroes like the beft, and continue more healthy in ; and I never 
knew them to complain of the work at that time the mill gang 
are commonly Tinging the whole night. 

Though the labour employed in different parts of collecting the 
crop is not hard of itfelf, yet is not the labour of crop time, con- 
fidering its continuance during part of the night, more hard than 
the ordinary daily work of a Field Negro at other periods of the 

^ Mod certainly it is, as one-half of their time at other feafons 
is only weeding, which a boy from twelve to fifteen, having a 
light hoe, can do as well as they during the other half of the 
feafon, out of crop time, they are employed in holing dunging, 
planting and the other works which I have mentioned before- 
all of which are eafy works; the holing*of land being the mo 

fevere. 

Defcribe the manner in which the dung is carried, the fize of the 
bafket, and the weight carried ? 

While the land is dunging, we divide our gang commonly into 
two parts—in Grenada we commonly give but half a bafket of 
dung to a hole, where the land is rich or in good heart, and a 
bafket where the land is poor—the bafkets for the Negroes are 
made out of crop time by fome Negroes appointed for that pur- 
pofe—they are made of two fizes—that for the ftrong gang com¬ 
monly holds about 30 pounds weight, and that for the weakly and 
younger Negroes about 15 pounds weight the bafkets are made 
of twigs, and weigh about a pound weight, and are about 18 
or 20 inches acrofs—the Negroes come together to the heap, 
fill their bafkets, and go in a row, and put the half or the whole 
of the contents of the bafket into a hole, as the manager thinks 
requifite for the land; and in the fame way the fmall gang go by 
themfelves, headed by their own driver, and put the dung into the 
hole—the drivers walk always with the gang to the heap, in order 
to fee they put the dung in the hole, but fome put more and fome 
lefs into their bafkets. 

Is the weight of a loaded bafket fuch, that the Negro carrying 
it appears to be oppreffed, or does he appear to carry it with 

eafe ? 

It is impoffible for any Field Negro, man or woman, in health, 
feeling tbe weight of 25 or 30 pounds, to think it laborious—the 

dune in Grenada, and other I‘lands, where carts, or mules, with 
5 bafkets 
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bafkets can go, is carried into the field by fuch carts or mules, 
and the Negroes feldom have above 200 yards at the mod to carry 
and diftribute it in the holes. 

Are carts or mules, with bafkets, ufed in all cafes, for the pur- 
pofe of carrying out dung, as far as they can be ? 

From what 1 have feen in Grenada, and the other Ifiands, carts 
and mules, where they could be ufed, have been univerfally fo 
ufed. 

Is there at the time of holing (which is ftated as a harder fpecies 
cf labour) a more efpecial attention paid to the health of the gang, 
and an additional allowance of provisions ? * 

In Grenada we gave no provifion to a healthy Slave (except 
herrings or fait filh) without their own provifion ground Ihould 
fail them, and in that cafe we gave no more allowance at any 
one time than at another—We often give them while holing, 
twice a day, weak grog—I do not confider holing to be fo labo¬ 
rious as to occafion any fxcknefs or diforder to the Negroes, nor 

did I ever know them complain of the hardnefs of that work- 

they feem to be fond of it, and commonly ling while employed— 
I know feveral talk gangs, who, from one end of the year to the 
other, are employed in holing land by talk work, and continue 
equally healthy in that employment with Negroes employed in 
the other works of an eftate.—Nor do I think holing fo laborious 
as mowing, Ihearing, ditching, or feveral other works done in this 
country. 

Confidering the whole labour of a Field Negro, ordinary and 
extraordinary, is it, in your opinion, more, or lels, hard than that 
of a common labourer in thofe parts of Europe with which you 
are acquainted? 

Much eafier than the common labour of this country. 

How are Negroes fed ? 

Negroes are fed differently on different ifiands—In Grenada, 
where the eftates are large, and have a great deal of new ground, 
it has univerfally been the cuftom to allot fo much land to each 
Negro for himfelf, his wife, and his children, as was thought fuf- 
ficient to maintain them, and to difpofe of the furplus for their 
own private benefit; and, as it has been univerfally confidered the 
greateft benefit to a planter that his Negroes fhould have a fuf- 
ficient quantity of provifions, and the more money the Negroes got 
for themfelves, the more attached they were to the property, it has 
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been the cuftom to give them as much land as they could work 

_The cu ftom was to give them one afternoon in the week, from 

the finifhing of crop till the beginning of crop again, to work 
in their grounds—The manager, or overfeer, went to the grounds, 
and called the lift, to fee if they were in their grounds, and 
again called the lift in the evening—befides this, it was the 
univerfal cuftom on Sunday morning, at about Nine o clock, 
for the manager or overfeer to go into the grounds, call over 
lift, and fee who were in their grounds; as it was generally the 
orders of the owner or manager for the Negroes to go to their 
grounds, except fuch as had paflports from the owner or ma¬ 
nager of the eftate to go to market to fell their provifions, or to 
go to church, or fee their countrymen—and I never knew any 
Negro who came to afk leave to be abfent from the eftate, when 
there was occafion for it, refufed.—The manager went fometimes 
over the Negro grounds, and the overfeers went twice a week, in 
order to judge of the ftate of the Negro gardens ; and when they 
found fome gardens were not properly taken care of, or that there 
was not fufficient food for the Negroes, they always gave fuch 
Negroes an allowance, and very often gave them further time to 
get their gardens in order—Thefe were the cuftoms in Grenada ; 
and if any owner of an eftate did not give fufficient and proper 
grounds to his Negroes, it would be the means of their dealing 
and robbing the provifion grounds of their neighbours, and it 
might occafion a revolt among the Negroes; and it becomes of 
the greateft confequence to the inhabitants of the Ifland, that 
all the Negroes are properly fupported.—As fome people were not 
fo attentive to their intereft as others, I think, in 1766, the Le- 
giflature of Grenada pafled a law, by which the juftices, at the 
general feffions of oyer and terminer, were directed to appoint m- 
i'peftors in each parifh, to examine into the ftate of the Negro 
mounds; and fuch infpedtors were to fine fuch as were deficient.— 
In 1788 the Legiflature of Grenada pafled another adt, which is to 
be feen in the Report of the Privy Council, by which the owner 
of each Slave is obliged to appropriate fo much land, to the ule 
of every Slave as is fufficient to maintain him; which land he 
cannot take from him, or change, without the approbation of the 
guardians, who are appointed in each parifh, to fee if the Slaves 
have fufficient ground ; and if the guardians confent to the change 
of grounds, the new ground mull be planted a twelvemonth be¬ 
fore the old is given up; and the owner is obliged by law to al¬ 
low them half a day in a week to work in the ground, till the 
beginning of the next crop—What provifions they raife more than 
fufficient for their own and family’s fupport, they have a right 
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to fell for the higheft price they can get, and to whom they 
pleafe.— They have the liberty of raifing poultry and hogs, which 
they fell wherever they can get the beft price for them. 

.1 

What are the provilions which they raife for their own ufe, or 
for fale ? 

At Grenada and the Ceded Ifiands, plantanes and fig bananas, 
(which are a favourite and good food), caffada, yams of two kinds, 
couch couch, taniers, potatoes, Indian corn, Guinea corn, black- 
eyed peas, calavances, Lima beans, French beans, pidgeon peas, and 
various other forts of peas and beans.—They have likewifc cabbages, 
fhalots, onions, garlic, and other vegetables.—They have alfo pine¬ 
apples, water-melons and mufk-melons, and different lorts of pep¬ 
per. Every one of thefe fpecies of provifions the Negroes have 
in their grounds at fome one or other leafon of the year. I would 
♦» wifh to add, that in cultivating thefe provifions, very little la¬ 

bour is uled in the planting, and they only require from two to 
three weedings when the ground is covered, fo that no further 
labour is requifite till they are gathered. The children from 
twelve to fixteen years old, will do equal work with their parents 
in weeding. In Grenada and the Ceded Ifiands, plantanes, cal- 
fada, yams, and taniers, are the principal food that Negroes cul¬ 
tivate for their fupport. The manner of cultivating, the plan- 
tane-tree, is to dig a hole about two feet long, fix or eight inches 
broad, and fix inches deep, in which a plant is put, and which 
plant will require three or four weedings; when the plant throws 
out three fuckers, which cover the ground, fo that weeds do not 
grow under them; and, in twelve months, each fucker bears a 
bunch of fruit. If the land is good, the bunch is larger, and one 
hunch and a half, or two bunches, are lufficient for the fup¬ 
port of one Negro for a w’eek; fo that each plant having three 
lhoots, is lufficient for a fortnight’s maintenance for one Negro. 
When the fruit is taken off, the tree is cut down even with the 
ground, and fprings up frelh Ihoots, which bears again the fol¬ 
lowing year; and no cultivation is required but the weeding. 
The tree commonly, in good land, and in feafonable weather, 
grows from twenty to thirty feet in height. The other forts of 
provifions before mentioned likewife cover the grounds in a few 
months, and only require weeding. The Negroes need not work 
one half of the time allowed them in their gardens; and, as the 
rains do not let in before May or June, before which time they 
cannot plant, they have no occaficn to work in their grounds, but 
out of crop-time. 
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Though there is no allowance of fuch provifions as are the pro¬ 
duce of°the land to fuch Negroes to whom lands are allotted in 
Grenada, is there not an allowance of fait meat? 

There certainly is. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Jounce , 15° die Februarii 1790. 

COunfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded in their examination. 

Is any allowance of fait provifions given in the Ceded Illands Mr. CAMPBELL; 

to the Negroes, and how much ? 

In Grenada it is cuftomary to give the Negroes once a week 
an allowance of from eight to twelve herrings, according to the 
fize of the herrings, or fait fifh in proportion ; and for the children 
and infants one half of that allowance is given to their parents— 
the Negroes likewife have beef or pork given to them at Chriftmas. 

Is it cuftomary to have land planted in Negro provifions, exclu- 
five of what is allotted for Negro gardens ? 

In Grenada, and in the Ceded Iflands, it is cuftomary—and in 
Grenada it is fixed by a law, that a certain quantity of land fhould 
be planted in provifions, and cultivated by the gang of the eftate, 
to fupply provifions for the Hofpital, and for Negroes who from 
indolence negled their grounds, or who, from cafualties, have not 
provifions fufficient to maintain them in their own grounds—and 
there are guardians appointed in each parifh, whofe duty it is, as 
f;t forth by the Ad of the Legiflature of Grenada, to vifit and in- 
fped the provifion grounds; and in cafe there is want of provifions 
in thefe grounds fufficient to fupply the fick Negroes, or thofe 
who have not a fufficiency of provifions in their own grounds, it 

cuftomary for the mafters of fuch Negroes to buy provifions 
for them. 

How are new Negroes fed and taken care of when they firft 
come upon the eftate? 

When new Negroes are purchafed, they are cloathed and dil- 
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iributed in the houfes of the principal Negroes of the eftate, and are 
jegularly fed with proper food three times a day, which is regularly 
ferved to them—this is commonly done for a twelvemonth after 
they are firft purchafed, and longer, till they have a fufficiency of 
proviiions in their own grounds, and till they are accuftomed. to 
the ways and manners of the other Negroes, and able to provide 
for themfelves.—It is cuftomary, on their arrival on the eftate, to 
have grounds allotted them ; and their firft work is to plant and 
cultivate thefe grounds; and they are allowed, at different times, 
days to keep the grounds clean from weeds; and they generally are 
allowed to fell the firft proviiions produced on their grounds, in 
order to attach them to the eftate, and encourage them to culti¬ 
vate their grounds—the having property which they call their 
own, makes them happy, and gives them a better idea of their 
fituation—it is likewife very common for their mafters to give them 
poultry, to encourage them to rear them—this has been my own, 
and the general practice. 

Is the land allotted to each family fufficient to maintain it ? 

In Grenada and the Ceded Iflands the land allotted is not only 
fully fufficient, but in general the Negroes difpofe of provifions, 
poultry, and hogs—that every Slave who makes proper ufe of 
the time allowed him to cultivate his grounds, may fell produce to 
the amount of from to JT. 15 fterling yearly, more than 
fufficient to maintain him ; and fome Negroes that have good 
land, and are induftrious, often fell from £. 30 to £. 40 fterling 
—Negroes and Slaves having children (land being allowed them 
for their children) their proportion amounts to more than that of 
Angle Slaves ; and I believe in all the Ceded Iflands, that one-half 
of the current fpecie is the property of the Negroes. 

What ufe do the Negroes make of the money fo acquired ? 

Negroes are naturally fond of gaiety and drefs; and though 
they are allowed fufficient cloathing from their mafters (which 
they wear on working days), on Sundays going to church, to 
market, or to vifit their countrymen, they wear fine cloaths, 
which they purchafe themfelves—it is very common, in Grenada 
and the Ceded Iflands, to fee the Negroes drefled in white dimity 
jackets and breeches, and fine Holland fhirts, and the women in 
muflins—and it is very common to fee the Negro women wear 
four or five India muflin handkerchiefs on their heads, which 
coft from eight to ten fhillings each—and this is common among 
the Field Negroes—They are likewife fond of giving entertain¬ 
ments to their friends and countrymen—I have often feen Slaves 
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give feafts to ioo or 200 other Slaves, when they have had every 
rarity, and wines, and which I could not have given for £. 60 
fterling—and they very often borrow their matters plate and linen 
to entertain their friends—thefe feafts are very frequent amongft 
the Slaves—When large hogs are killed by the Negroes on the 
plantations, it is cuttomary to fell them to the other Negroes, in 
fuch fmall quantities as they want. 

How are the Negroes lodged in the Ceded Iflands ? 

Every Negro who has a family, or any (ingle Negro, who are 
defirous of having a houfe, are aflifted by their matter to build 
a houfe—the houfes are commonly from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in length, and from twelve to fifteen feet broad, divided into 
three parts—the fides and tops are covered with wild cane, and 
thatched over with cane-tops—they are warm, dry, and comfort¬ 
able, more fo than if covered with boards, and are efteemed more 
healthy—and at one end of the houfe, on the outfide, each Negro 
has a hog pen, and at the other end of the houfe they have a con- 
veniency for their poultry. 

Is there a fufficient number of well-informed experienced me¬ 
dical men in the Weft Indies ? 

I know no country where there are more able medical men, 
according to the fize of the country, and its inhabitants, than in 
the Weft Indies—in Grenada there are about forty eminent and 
experienced medical gentlemen. 

What is allowed to the doctor for each Negro ? 

At Grenada the dodtor is allowed 7s. 6d. currency for each 
Slave, young and old—He is befides paid for every fradture, or 
other furgical operation, which he performs, and 20s. currency 
per head for inoculation. 

How are the Negroes treated when fick ? 

When a Negro feels himfelf indifpofed, he comes to the pro¬ 
prietor or manager of the eftate, and informs him that he is indif¬ 
pofed—He is immediately fent into the hofpital, where there are 
always two nurfes, who conftantly attend the fick, to give them 
phyfic, nurfe them, and to fee that they are regularly fed with 
proper provifions and nourifhment—the dodtor, if not refiding on 
the eftate, always vifits the hofpital three times a week, and as many 
times more as is neceflary—and the owner or manager, with the 
chief nurfe of the hofpital (who has been accuftomed to attend 
the fick), examine all the Negroes in the hofpital every morning— 
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The hofpitals arc convenient and proper for the fick, with different 

divifions_there is an hofpital upon every eftate, which is obliged 

to be kept in good order and repair by a law of the ifland—Wine, 
and every thing that is requifite, is generally found for the fick— 

I believe the hofpitals in general, on the plantations at Grenada, are 
as well attended to as the hofpitals in this country—if the leaft 
fore appears on the leg of a Negro, not fo large as a fixpence, 
without having any other ailment, it is cuftomary to lay up that 
Ne<>ro in the hofpital, as it is difficult to cure fores without con¬ 
finement ; and the Negroes are regularly fed by their matters while 
in the hofpital—it is very cuftomary for Negroes to come into the 
hofpital who have no apparent complaint, but that of a dry fkin, 
and they are allowed to remain a day or two in the hofpital, with¬ 
out their complaint being known. 

What is the general character of the managers and overfeers in 
the Weft Indies ? 

On an eftate in the Weft Indies, confifting of 3 or 400 acres of 
land, with Slaves and (lock fufficient to cultivate it, and which 
may be eftimated at 30 or 40,000k fterling, the manager of fuch 
an eftate would be required to be a man of fenfe, humanity, and 
good conduct—He is not only to ftudy the temper of each Slave, 
but he muft be acquainted with the care of the ftock and the cul¬ 
ture of the land, fo that it requires a man of the firft abilities to 
direft an eftate in the Weft Indies, and it is for the intereft of the 
proprietor to get fuch a perfon—He takes every pains to procure 
proper perfons to diredt his property—Every planter knowing that 
the principal management of an eftate is to have the Negroes in 
good heart, and taken care of, the firft principle they look to is 
humanity in the manager, and, without having fuch a character, 
no planter would employ even his brother—The allowance given 
to managers, in Grenada and the Ceded Iflands, is commonly from 
150k to 300k fterling, which, with the provifions and ftock, and 
other allowances given them, which they can raife upon the ef¬ 
tate, is fufficient to enable them to live comfortably and happily, 
and to fave the greateft part of their wages—and, if their condudt 
is humane and proper, they are generally as much refpe&ed as the 
proprietor of the eftate, and very frequently become proprietors 
themfelves—that it is only men of fome education and ability that 
are fit for fuch employments, and they are very often fons of gen¬ 
tlemen from this country, Scotland, and Ireland, who go out from 
this country as overfeers, and by their good condudt, after having 
experienced the management of Slaves, and manufacturing the 
produce of the grounds, they become managers. 
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What are the offences for which Negroes are generally pu-» 
nilhed by their mailer or the manager ? 

Negroes in general, are fubjedl to thieving, and are fond, of 
flrong liquors ; and a number of ill-difpofed Negroes, coming 
from the coaft of Africa, are often guilty of breaking open the 
flores, the rum cellars, dealing provifions from their mailers, or 
from each other, quarrelling and wounding each other, and run¬ 
ning away from the eftate ; thefe are the general caufes for which 
mailers punilh their Slaves.—All the ellates are obliged to keep 
guards on the Negro provilion gardens, and to guard the cattle 
pens, llorehoufes, and rum cellars. 

Can the mailer, or manager, inflid what punilhment he pleafes, 
or is he limited ? 

In Grenada, by the law of the ifland, proprietors or managers 
cannot order any punilhment to be given to any Slave which ex¬ 
ceeds thirty-nine lalhes, for any one crime, and that mull be on 
the breech—nor can any overfeer order a punilhment of more 
than twelve lalhes. 

Is the punilhment which, in faft, is inflicted, generally fevere, 
or is it flight ? 

In comparifon with the punilhment of fifty lalhes given to a 
foldier in this country for fmall crimes, it is not fo fevere and, 
being given on the breech, it is foon cured ; and proprietors and 
managers of ellates often forgive great crimes to a Negro who has 
not been punilhed before, becaufe, after they have been flogged 
feveral times, they confider it as little punilhment; and good Ne¬ 
groes, and thofe who have not been accuftomed to be whipped, 
feel the difgrace more than the whipping—and whippings are more 
frequent on fome ellates than on others. 

Is not the punilhment in general only a few lalhes, and does it 
not but feldom exceed a few lalhes ? 

Proprietors or managers of ellates feldom or ever punilh for 
fmall crimes ; but they find it requifite at times to punilh, but not 
too feverely—it is for the interell of the proprietor not to punilh 
fo feverely as to keep the Negro from going to work—nor did I 
ever fee a punilhment given which I could call very fevere, or 
more than the Negro could bear. 

Are the overfeers allowed to punilh, or order punilhment, to the 
Negroes ? 

No overfeer is allowed to punilh a Slave himfelf; nor can he, 
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by a law in the ifland, order more than twelve ladies to be given 
to a Slave. 

In your vifits among the iflands, did you obferve any oppref- 
fions or ill treatment of the Negroes ? 

In the Weft Indies, like every other country, there are fome 
men who are more indulgent to their Negroes than others ; but I 
never, that I remember, faw any ill treatment or cruelties exer¬ 
ted on the Negroes, although I have heard of fome proprietors 
being more fevere than others. 

Did you obferve in the iflands any beggars, or other miferable 
objects, fuch as are frequently feen in the ftreets in this country, 
and other parts of Europe ? 

During the ten years, from 1779 to 1788, that I was in the 
Weft Indies, I never faw any beggar, or objett of mifery, except 
at Barbadoes, where I faw a great many White beggars and mife¬ 
rable obje<fts—fome of them ferving Free Negroes and Slaves, who 
pay a certain weekly allowance to their mafter for their time. 

In your vifits to the French iflands, have you obferved whether 
the French treat their Negroes better than the Englifh do ? 

The remarks that I made were, that the French Domeftic Ne¬ 
groes are very often made the companions of their mafters and 
their miftrefles—and many of them are the Mulatto children of 
the mafters—In general, their domeftics are better treated than the 
domeftics in the Englifh iflands ; but they do not death or feed 
their Field Negroes f'o well as the Englifh feed their Negroes • 
and they generally make their Field Negroes work more, and are 
more fevere in their punifhments. 

Do the French Negroes appear to be better difpofed, in general 
than the Englifh Negroes ? 

I think they are confiderably fo—they are not fo given to 
thieving—almoft all the Negroes being Chriftians, and are more 
enlightened, and have more proper ideas between right and 
wrong—Generally every evening, out of crop time, the Negroes 
meet of their own accord, after throwing grafs, at prayers, and 
to ling hymns ; which fervice of prayers is always performed by 
one of themfelves, and feemingly with a fervency and devotion 
equal to that fhewn in the fervice in the churches of this 
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Are the French Negroes, of which you fpeak, Roman Ca¬ 
tholics ? 

I believe all in the French Iflands are. 

You have Hated that you pnrehafed 1200 African Negroes to 
put on your ellates, What Hate did they appear to be in ? 

All the new Negroes that I ever purchafed feemed to me to be 
in an unenlightened and lavage ftate the Gold Coalt Negroes 
feemed more tractable, and better acquainted with the nature of 
lome fort of work. 

Did you oblerve any fymptoms of difcontent or unhappinefs 
among them when they were purchafed, or upon their firll coining 
to the plantation to which they were deftined ? 

When they were expoled to lale they in general wilhed to 
fhew themfelves off to be purchafed, and after being examined, 
feemed to be dilappointed if they were not taken by the perfon 
who looked at them—when cloathed and gone to the plantations, 
and meeting with their countrymen, who they faw cloathed and 
enjoying comforts, they feemed very happy and remarkably 
cheerful—nor did I once, to the belt of my knowledge, fee one 
who feemed to be difcontented at his lot in coming to the 
eftate. 

Have you ever endeavoured to dilcover whether any of them 
wilhed to return to Africa ? 

I have often alked that queftion of fome of the Negroes which I 
have purchafed, and their common anfwer was, “ No, Mailer, me 
“ know better”—nor did I ever know one of them who exprefled 
a wilh to return—they in general wilhed to be thought not African 
Negroes, and it is a common expreflion among them, when they 
quarrel “ You are a Salt Water Negro,” which is as much as to 
fay. You are a favage. 

Are there many Chrillians among the Negroes in Grenada and 
the Ceded Iflands ? 

In Grenada all the Creoles, and the greateft part of the new 
Negroes which have been imported, are Chrillians, it being com¬ 
mon for new Negroes, two or three years after their arrival, to 
be chrillened. In all the ellates which I vifited in Grenada, the 
Negroes aflembled every evening, out of crop-time, after throw¬ 
ing grafs; and on every Sunday evening, in crop-time j when they 
went through the ceremony of prayer with feeming fervency and 
devotion, and fung hymns more divinely than is common in this 
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country in the fervice of cathedrals. They often read the fervice 
over their dead, and are defirous to bury them in the churches. 
They often attend the churches, fometimes the Englifh and fome- 
times the Roman Catholic churches. The clergy at Grenada are 
obliged, by law, to chriften the Negroes without any fee, and a 
certain number of times in a year to vifit each eftate, and inftrudt 
the Negroes in religious principles. I believe the Negroes in the 
other Ceded Iflands are equally religious, although there is no 
law of the Illands to oblige the clergy to chriften them without fee, 
or to vifit the eftates. 

Are any of them Chriftians at the time when they are lirft 
imported from Africa, or did you ever know a fingle inftance 
of it? 

Not that I know of. 

Are you acquainted with the Caribs of Saint Vincents; deferibt 
them, their mode of living, and their condudf ? . 

I fettled an eftate, and had Negroes, for two years, adjoining 
the Carib country. 1 have often feen them at Saint Vincent s, and 
I have an ifland within five leagues of Saint Vincent’s, where they 
often come to fifh—I have often feen them at that ifland They 
are in poffeffion of the beft and richeft part of land at Saint Vin¬ 
cent’s, where there are fpots here and there near their houfes 
cleared; and which land is put in plantanes and caflada by the 
women. The men, when there is want of food, employ then- 
time in fifning and looking for crabs; at other times they are 
quite idle, and go amongft the fmall Iflands in the Grenadines in 
fearch of fifh, birds, and eggs. They generally go naked, except 
a rag tied round their waift to cover their nakednefs, and live in 
the fame favage ftate as they did on the coaft of Africa* They 
generally lpeak French, and there have always been French mif- 
fionaries among them, till the Ifland was ceded to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but thev have never been able to make Chriftians of them. 
The* women fometimes raife a little tobacco, and the men make 
bafkets, which they fell among the neighbouring Iflands for li¬ 
quors. I have often known my own Negroes feed them, as 
thinking them objedts that required it. My own Negro Slaves 
tonfidcred themfelves much happier, and the Caribs as beneath, 
them, although they came originally from Africa. 

Are the Caribs free ? 

Yes— and confidered fo by th : s country, which has entered 
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into treaty with them, anti confirmed the pofleflion of their 
lands. 

Have the Caribs, though the owners of the beft part of Saint 
Vincent’s, cultivated any part of their poffeflions, except thole 
lmall Ipots defcribed ? 

I believe not, nor do the men ever work in the field. 

Can you form any judgment of the ftate of population among!! 
the Caribs ? 

There had been no returns made of their numbers when we en¬ 
tered into treaty with them—nor is it known what their numbers 
confifted of; but at the time of the treaty it wasfuppofed,. and ge¬ 
nerally faid, they were about 800 men lit to bear arms ; it is now 
generally believed, they are not fo ftrong, and that they have 
decreafed ; but I believe there is no perfon who can give an exaft 
account of their numbers then or at prefent. 

Do you not conceive, that, before the celfion of Saint Vincent 
by the treaty of Paris, their numbers were kept up by the acceflion 
of runaway Negroes from the other lilands? 

The lfland of Saint Vincent being contiguous to the Iflands of 
Martinique, Saint JLucia, 13 -arbadoes, and Grenada, the Negroes 
could come in fmall open canoes from thefe Iflands.—I believe 
it was the receptacle for runaway Slaves, and their numbers greatly 
increafed by them; and it is clear that they intermarry with 
the yellow Caribs at Saint Vincent’s, from the difference of 
their hair and complexions from thole which come directly from 
Africa. 

Are you acquainted with the ftate of the yellow Caribs in Tri- 
xiidada ? defcribe them, and their mode of living. 

I vifited Trinidada in 1787.-1 went between twenty and 
thirty miles into the country.—In my way I pafled, at different 
times, between fifty and fixty of the yellow Caribs, in different 
parties of men and women, fome of whom had their children 
on their backs carried in bafkets or cradles.—The women and 
children were naked, excepting rags about their waifts.—They 
feemed in a perfect favage ftate ; and I underftood from the Go¬ 
vernor, that there was a great number of them in different parts 
of the lfland, who were in poffeflion of a great many parcels of 
land (generally of the rieheft land) but not cultivated.—A few 
plantane trees and orange trees were planted near their houfes or 
villages.—Their huts were only temporary, fuch as they could 
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build in a day, as they often changed their grounds in fearch of 
fifh and prog.—I underftood from their Governor, and other in¬ 
habitants of Trinadada, that it was one of the firft fettlements of 
the Spaniards in the Weft Indies; and though they have had, 
fince the firft fettlement, Spanifh priefts amongft them, and though 
the Spaniards are zealous and bigots to their religion, always tak¬ 
ing uncommon pains to make converts, they have never been able 
to convert them to Chriftianity.—I believe they are at this day 
in the fame favage ftate as they were at the firft fettlement of the 
Ifland. 

Are they a free people ? 

They are. 

Are you acquainted with the ftate of Free Negroes and Mu- 
lattoes in the feveral iflands where you have reiided ? 

Yes. 

Defcribe their mode of life, and the manner they fupport them- 
felves. 

The principal part of thefe Free Negroes have been formerly 
Slaves, and have been made free by their inafters, as being fa¬ 
vorites, or as a reward for their fervices—I have known many of 
them, who wifhed for their freedom, afterwards repent of their 
being made free, as they found it difficult to maintain themfelves 
fo well as they were maintained before ; and if they were taken 
fick they were very often in want of neceflary comforts equal to 
what they had before—The women commonly take to huxtering 
in the towns, and very often received ftolen goods from the 
Slaves—Some of the men, who are tradefmen, have followed 
their occupation till they could purchafe a Negro, and then left 
off working themfelves—Some of them lived idle upon the gains 
of Negro Wenches—I never knew a Free Negro, in any of the 
iflands, work in the field at daily labour, nor do I believe fuch 
Negro would hire himfelf to work in the field for any wages— 
Their general idea of liberty i'eems to be, not to be obliged to 
work. 

Have you ever known White people to work in the fields, in the * 
Weft Indies? 

The fun in the Weft Indies is fo intenfely hot, that very few 
European conftitntions can bear it, without being fuhjed: to 
difeafes; and it is commonly the healthieft and ftouteft young 
perfons that are molt fuhjed to difeafes in a warm country—it 
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has been found by experience, that foldiers and Tailors expofed to 
the fun are liable to difeafes; and it is cuftomary for the regiments 
in the Weft Indies to exercile before the fun rifes; and we often 
give umbrellas to the overfeers, to defend them from the fun and 
the rain—It is not therefore pofiible for any European conftitu- 
tion to Hand any kind of fieid labour. 

I ** * 

Do fuch tradefmen or artificers, who are White men, work in 
the open air, or within doors and under fhed ? 

White tradefmen in the Weft Indies feldom work themfelves, 
in doors or out of doors—there are Negro tradefmen of every 
defcription on the eftates, whom the White tradefmen direa, but 
the Negroes lay out the work—the White tradefmen do the light 
and nice jobs themfelves, and leldom do the heavy or fatiguing 
work. 

Is it poflible, in your judgment, to cultivate land in the Weft 
India iflands by Europeans ? 

Quite impoflible. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed tft 
withdraw. 


Mart is , 16° die Februarii 1790. 

COunfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded further in their Examination. 

Have you refided in North America, and are you acquainted Mr. CAMPBELL 
with the free Indians there? 

I refided in North America, from 1753 to 1759 (except in an 
excurfion which I made to the Weft Indies of about four months, 
and a refidence of a twelvemonth in Great Britain)—during 
the time I was in North America, I faw fome Indians that were 
fettled on the Eaftern fhore of Virginia, and who had pofTeflion of 
lands there; and though I believe no other Indians had come to 
that part of the country for fifty years before, as it was the land 
neareft the fea, and firft fettled by Europeans, and though there 
Was not then above thirty of thefe Indians fettled in the well-in- 
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habited country, they {till followed their cuftoms and manners, 
and were then in a l'avage ftate—I refided in North Carolina in 
an j iyjo, where leveral tribes of Indians had lands in the 
midft of a well-inhabited country, and were for a great many years 
at a .great diftance from the other nations of Indians, yet they 
were (till in a favage ftate—the men never work in the fields, only 
hunt and filh, the women doing all the labour of railing corn 
for their fubfiftence. 

Have thefe Indians been converted to Chriftiaoity ? 

No —1 believe not one. 

Can the plough be ufed to advantage in the Ceded Iflands, fo 

as to lave Negro labour ? . 

The Ceded Iflands are generally very mountainous and ftony, 
and there is very little flat land where the plough can be ufed— 
there are exceffive torrents of rain at times, infomuch that on the 
land ploughed on a declivity the foil -would loon be walked away 

_the flat land is moftly ftrong clay land, and in wet weather could 

not be ploughed j and it is difficult to be ploughed in dry weather, 
on account of the drynefs and hardnefs of -the foil—I do not be¬ 
lieve there are a thoufand acres of land in Grenada fit to be 
ploughed; and land ploughed muft have fome labour of Negroes 
employed thereon before it can be planted—the lands in the Ceded 
Iflands rattoon—the lands holed in general can be done by the 
Negroes of the eftate after the weeding is over, when they have little 
other work to do, and as the fame number of Negroes are obliged 
to be kept on the eftate to take off the crop in proper times.— 
The ploughing of land would be very little laving—through the 
difficulty of procuring a ploughman who underftands his bufinefs, 
and the nature of ploughs differing in every part of this country, 
together with the expences of fuch a ploughman, and the expences 
of horfes and cattle; the charges would be double to what the 
land which was to be holed would coft, if done by talk work.— 
Ploughs have been often tried, and found by experience not to an- 
fwer; and I believe no people pay more attention to their intereft 
than perfons in the Weft Indies, or would more eagerly purfue 
any mode wherein they thought the labour of their Slaves could 
be fayed. 

Do you think it poflible to carry on the cultivation of a fugar 
.eftate but by Slaves attached to the eftate ? 

I think it totally impoffible, from the nature of a Weft India 
reflate, where it is requifite to have i or 300 Negroes on 3 or 
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400 acres of land—the nature of the work is fuch, that the ableft 
planter cannot afcertain at what time the conftant attendance of 
the Negroes is moft requifite to carry on the cultivation—and the* 
abfence of the gang for a fortnight from the eftate, at any one 
time, would be very injurious to the cultivation, and a con¬ 
siderable lols—it might be years before the eftate could be got 
into proper order—it would be impoflible, if there were not 
Negroes attached to the eftate, to hire, lodge, or feed, fuch a 
number of Slaves as would be requifite. 

Is it your opinion, founded on experience, that the Negro 
women in the Weft Indies breed lefs frequently, and continue 
•to breed for a Shorter period of time, than the women of colder 
climates ? 

I believe that women in the Weft Indies do not breed fo foon, 
and do not continue fo long to breed, as women in a colder 
climate—they feldom have more than five or fix children, and 
they begin early connections with the fex, and have more variety, 
which likewil'e tends to prevent their breeding. 

Are the children in the Weft Indies more fubjedt to fatal difor- 
ders than children in a colder climate ? 

I have had regular journals kept on my own eftate for twenty- 
feven years, by which I could fee the difeafes children died of, 
and have now upwards of 180 children on my property—I have 
found from my own experience, and from what I have heard 
•from the moft eminent men in the medical line in Grenada, that 
many children die of the lock-jaw in a few days after their birth 
—a great many die of worms—and the putrid fore-throat is very 
fatal to young infants before the dodtor can get them to take a 
Sufficiency of bark; and almoft all the children have the yaws, of 
which, at times, the lirft medical men in this country have not 
been able to effedt a cure, fo as not to leave them liable to other 
•difeafes—Thefe are the chief difeafes which children are fubjedt 
to in G renada more than in colder climates. 

Are the inhabitants in the Weft Indies, both children and 
adults, fubjedt to fuch epidemical difeafes as to produce great 
mortality ; and what, in your opinion, are the caufes of thofe 
epidemical difordere ? 

Every Ifland in the Weft Indies is at times fubjedt to intenfe 
heats, long droughts, heavy torrents of rain, calms, and cold 
bleak north winds, which at different times caul’e putrid fevers 
and putrid lore-throats., and inflammatory fevers, pleurifies, liver 
5 complaints. 
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complaints, and dyfenteries, which often occafion great mortality ; 
and it is commonly the healthieft and ableft of the Slaves that 
are moft fubjedt to thefe diforders, and to whom it proves more 
fatal than to thofe of a more delicate habit. 

Are there any other caufes which fubjedt Slaves to great 
mortality ? 

All the Illands in the Weft Indies are fubjedt to hurricanes, 
gufts of wind, or excefs of rains, by which the provifions are 
deftroyed, from July to November ; and thefe happening at a 
feafon when there is no {hipping in the country, and the diftance 
from this country being too great to fend for a fupply of pro¬ 
vifions to feed the Slaves with, they are often obliged to eat the 
ground provifions and corn before they are fully ripe, which 
often occafion fluxes and great mortality among them; and I have 
often known, from thefe caufes, that half of the gang of an eftate 
have been taken with fluxes, and this happens very frequently— 
formerly (when we traded with America) when thefe calamities 
happened, we could fend to America and get dry provifions in a 
{hort rime to feed our Negroes, but being at preient deprived of 
that fupply, the above diforder becomes very fatal to Slaves, and 
I believe from this caufe as many Slaves are loft as from the 
diforders in the country—this may be remedied by eftablilhing 
a commercial trade with America in fmall veffels, which would be 
for the advantage of both countries. 

Are thofe epidemical diforders frequent in all the Illands in the 
Weft Indies ? 

I believe there is no Illand in the Weft Indies but what is fub- 
ject to them at different times ; and feldom above three or four 
years pafs in any of the Illands without the inhabitants being 
fubjedt to fome or other of thefe diforders, both among the Whites 
and Blacks—very often an eftate will increafe in its numbers, by 
more births than deaths, for a certain time, and very often in one 
month or two lofes a fourth or fifth part of its Slaves by thefe 
epidemical diforders—I myfelf have an eftate in Grenada, fituated 
in the healthieft part of the illand, where from 1766 till 1786 
I had not put on above twenty new Slaves, and fold near as many, 
and my numbers did not diminilh above ten in that time—the 
gang confifted of about 200 Slaves—in 17.86 I loft fixteen Slaves, 
and four only were born—in 1787 I loft twenty-five Slaves (moft 
of them. being the ftouteft and ableft of my gang) with a liver 
complaint, of which they died in a few weeks—all the neigh¬ 
bouring eftates fuffered equally, and one of my neighbours in 
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particular loft forty-feven Slaves, out of a gang of 300, of the 
fame diforder; and the year following the diforder was fatal in 
other parts of the ifland of Grenada, where it attacked the Whites 
as well as the Blacks—and of which diforder 1 loft my nephew, 
and feveral of my managers and overfeers were attacked with it 
—The diforder had never been known fo common or latal in the 
Ifland of Grenada before, but has fmce been more frequent in all 
the lflands ; and I believe this diforder inuft have been occafioned 
by the climate.—I left the Weft Indies in June 1789, and by 
the returns of my Slaves at Grenada in June 1789J ^ have had 
an increafe of eight Slaves, births more than deaths; but by the 
letters of October laft, the inhabitants of the Ifland are very 
fickly, and in fix weeks I have loft feventeen Slaves with the flux, 
moft of them able Slaves ; and by the laft accounts the Ifland 
Hill appears more unhealthy, and it is probable I fhall have an 
account of the lofs of as many more—all the lflands, I believe, 
have fuffered in proportion with myfelf—and, from the accounts 
from fome of the other lflands, it appears that the inhabitants are 
equally fickly with thofe of the Ifland of Grenada ; and in parti¬ 
cular at Saint Kitt’s and the Leeward lflands they loft a great 
many of their Slaves about two years ago. 

If you could not have purchafed Slaves to fupply the places of 
thofe who died in the years 1786 and 1787, what muft have been 
the confequence ? 

In the gang of the eftate, confifting of about 170, I was obliged 
to have about 30 cutters in the field, and twenty tyers—and if 
I could not have fupplied myfelf with grown Slaves to replace 
thofe which I loft, even the lofs of fifteen or twenty grown Slaves 
would have occafioned at leaft fixty or feventy hoglheads of fiugar, 
and forty puncheons of rum, difference in my crop; and I am afraid, 
in fpite of every attention to humanity, rather than fuffer fo great 
a diminution of my crop, the other Negroes would have been 
made to work more than they would have done it iny eftate had 
been fully flaved, and it might be the occafion of a greater lofs 
of Slaves the year following than I fliould otherwife have had, 
and a greater diminution of my crop in proportion—whereas, by 
purchafing twenty new Slaves from the Coaft of Africa, I fhould 
pay to this country, for the manufactures, profit, and freight, a 
thoufand pounds ; for the coft of the Slaves, the duties, freight, 
and charges to this country on the fixty or feventy hogfheads of 
fugar I ihould make, and one-fourth of the rum that would come 
to this country, would be a thoufand pounds more; befides what 
I fhould pay to this country for herrings, cloathing, and imple- 
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ments of husbandry, which would be at lead jT.ioo more; fo 
that by the importation of fuch twenty Slaves, this country 
would benefit upwards of £.2,000, and I fhould be repaid the 
lofs in one year— and the caufe of humanity would be protected, 
a* it would be faving my other Slaves from more labour, and 
Jould be the means of bringing twenty Slaves from a naked and 
lavage ftate, to be cloathed, better fed, and made Chnftians of. 

If an eftate is not fully (locked with Slaves, fo as to continue 
the cultivation of the whole, what muft be the confequence? 

Every perfon who is acquainted with the nature of a fugar 
eftate muft know, that if the eftate is weakly handed, the crop 
muft be begun as early as the beginning of January, and con¬ 
tinue till June or July; the confequence. of which is, that, the 
canes are at that time watery, and that it will take fometimcs 
from 2,500 to 3,000 gallons of liquor to make a hogfhead of 
fucar; whereas, if I was fully handed, I could begin in the 
months of March, April, or May; and in that cafe 1 »5®o gallons, 
or lefs, would make the fame quantity of fugar, with halt the 
labour to the Slaves and ftock ; fo that it is much for the intereft 
of the proprietor, and for the eafe and comfort of the Slave, that 
the eftate fhould be fully handed. It is well known, that lands 
in the Ceded Iflands being newly cleared, if only neglected for a 
twelvemonth, would grow up into wood and brufh to the hei^hth 
of ten or twelve feet; and if the gang were weakly, part of the 
eftate muft be abandoned, and the Slaves rendered more unhealthy 
by means of fuch land growing up into brufh and wood. 

Suppofing the Ceded Iflands were at this time entirely cleared, 
in full cultivation, and fully flocked with Slaves, would the then 
number of Slaves be fufficient to continue the fame cultivation, 

and raife the fame produce? . , 

_by no means; for at prefent the lands at Grenada, ana 

the Ceded Iflands, are new and rattoon, and when holed require 
lefs dung. The longer the land is in cultivation, and the oftener 
it is opened, the lefs it will rattoon, and it will require more 
land to be opened, and more dung and cultivation to be given to 
it; fo that an eftate with 200 Slaves (which are fully fufficient at 
prefent, where the land is new and rattoons) will, in twenty-five 
or thirty years hence, require near 300 Slaves to keep up the 
produce of the eftate, and I confider the increafe of labour will 
be equal to two per cent, yearly to keep up the produce of the 

eftate. 
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Having ftated, in a former part of your evidence, that there 
were many more men than women amongft the Slaves in the Ceded 
Iflands do you conceive if the number of women was made equal 
by purchafes to the number of men, that the ftock of the Slaves 
could be kept up by breeding l 
I do not think it poflible. 


Can you, from your own judgment, founded on experience, or 

from the accounts which you have received from others, eftimate 

the yearly decreafe of Slaves? , 

My own eftates are partly in the ifland of Grenada, to the 

windward of the ifland, fituated in as healthy a fituation as any 
in the ifland, having provilion grounds of feafonaWe good land, 
fufficient to maintain four times the number of Slaves I ever had ; 
and during the twenty-feven years I have been a planter, about 
two-thirds of that time I have had one of the molt eminent me¬ 
dical men of the profeflion living on the eftate; and during the 
reft ot the time, an able medical man attended three times a week, 
or as much oftener as was required.—Regular journals have been 
kept on my eftate, from 1763 to this day, of births and deaths; 
but as I cannot now have recourfe to them to ftate the exad num¬ 
ber of births and deaths, I fpeak to the beft of my knowledge, 
and believe that the deaths exceeded the births about three per cent, 
annually upon an average.—From my own obfervations, and Rom 
what I have learned from others, I believe the decreafe on the whole 
Ifland has been as much, if not more; and I believe the other 
Ceded Iflands have loft full as many in proportion —The decreafe 
in the Old Iflands, I believe (not being fo well fupplied with 
provifions as the Ceded Iflands, although the Ceded Iflands are ren¬ 
dered more unhealthy by not being fully cleared) is near as great. 

_In Grenada, from the capture of the ifland m 1779 till the re- 

ftoration of it in 1784, from eftimations made, the lofs was efti- 
mated at four per cent, although the ifland was at that time more 
than commonly healthy, few of the White inhabitants having 
died while it was in the hands of the French ; and I believe the 
additional mortality was owing to the fcarcity of provifions, which, 
in time of war, could not be procured.-1 am interefted in a 
mortgage on three eftates fituated in a healthy part, to the wind¬ 
ward" 5 of Dominique, where there was plenty of ground pro- 
vifion on the eftates, and a medical man conftantly refiding thereon, 
and on which eftates there have been no fupply of Negroes put from 
1770 to this time; and I believe the decreafe there has been equal 
to 7 four per cent.—Two fets of the works were obliged to be 

abandoned, from the decreafe of the Negroes—the eftates have 
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grown to brufh and wood, and do not make half the produce they 
did in 1779. 

If the Slave Trade was to be abolifhed, what effect do you con¬ 
ceive it would produce on the minds of thofe Slaves who are al¬ 
ready in the Wert Indies ? 

The Slaves being fenfible that when an eftate is underhanded 
it is liable to more labour, by means of the crop being obliged 
to be taken off at unfeafonable times; and being fenfible that 
part of the eftate, growing into brufh and wood out of cultiva¬ 
tion, would be rendered unhealthy, and that the labour would 
fall more hard upon them, they would become broken-hearted, 
and give themfelves up to defpondency.—Nothing makes the Slaves 
more happy than to fee new Negroes come on the eftate, as it 
eafes their labour, and is the means of their getting wives; and 
it is well known to every perfon who has ever been in the Weft 
Indies, that nothing makes the Slaves defpond fo much as when 
there are no frefh fupplies brought to the eftate.—By letters which 
I have received lately from foine of the members of the Legif- 
lature of Grenada, they lay, that the Slaves begin to be a little 
turbulent, and exprefs themfelves, that the Parliament of Great 
Britain would make them free if it was not for their mafters.— 
With thefe ideas, the whole of the White inhabitants might be 
deftroyed in a night or a day; and 1 believe, if they knew that 
the Parliament of Great Britain meant to abolifh the Slave Trade, 
fo effential to their eafe and comfort, and could come at thofe 
who fhould pafs fuch a law, they would not hefitate at deftroying 
them. 

During the laft war, was not the importation of Slaves from 
Africa interrupted, and what was the consequence ? 

Amcngft the Iflands captured by the French, the importation 
of Slaves was almoft entirely ftopt; and I believe there was very 
little importation to the other iflands for fome years; the confe- 
quence of which was, that the iflands fell off greatly in their num¬ 
bers and cultivation, Grenada having diminifhed nearly to the 
amount of l'evcn thoufand, and I believe the other iflands have 
diminifhed in the fame proportion; and lince the capture, all 
the iflands have been and are in great want of Slaves; and the 
French, Dutch, and Spaniards, have given half as much more for 
them as we have given in our iflands—The demands being great 
from the foreign iflands, we were obliged to take the Slaves in 
lots of young and old, fetting alide the fick and difeafed—The 
buyer being at the will of the feller, he could not purchafe wo¬ 
men. 
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men, and fuch Slaves as he could wifh—There is a greater pro¬ 
portion of men than women; and a great many women, when 
brought from the coaft of Africa, are paft child-bearing. 

Did not that diminution of the number of Slaves occafion a di¬ 
minution of the produce of thofe Iflands ? 

Moft certainly. 

Has the difcufiion of the queftion of abolition produced any ef¬ 
fect on Weft India credit and property ? 

Moft certainly it has—The mortgagees and creditors of Weft 
India property are alarmed at the confequences, and are defirous of 
getting their money.—It has put a total ftop to the further loan of 
money on Weft India property, and to the fale of Weft India 
eftates. The Weft India proprietors fettled on thefe Iflands, and 
who hold their property guaranteed by charters and a£ts of parlia¬ 
ment, confidering themfelves, although in the Colonies, as having 
equal rights to the protection of their property, and the manage¬ 
ment of it, as if they were fettled in this country; and finding 
that they are likely to be deprived of the only means of preferving 
the value thereof, by aCts of parliament made by the Legiflature of 
Great Britain (which cannot be fuppofed to be fo fully acquainted 
with their lituation), they confider their eftates as in a more pre¬ 
carious and uncertain ftate, and, under fuch circumftances, cannot 
fell or difpofe of any property. 

What, in your opinion, would be the confequence to the Weft 
India Iflands, and to this country, if the Slave Trade was to be 
abolifhed ? 

The decreafe being three per cent, yearly on the Slaves in the 
Weft Indies, and that decreafe falling more in proportion on the 
able and grown Slaves, the lofs of labour may be eftimated in the 
proportion of two per cent, more ; and the annual increafe of la¬ 
bour being equal to two per cent, to keep up its produce, and that 
ftill rendered more by the Iflands being rendered unhealthy from 
the lands growing into brufh and wood, and from the defpondency 
of the Slaves, the lofs would be in a greater proportion—If any 
epidemical diforders were to happen in any part of this kingdom, 
fo as to caufe a lofs of half its inhabitants, that decreafe could 
be fupplied from this, or the neighbouring kingdoms; or if the 
like diforders were to happen in any part of Africa, Slaves might 
be bought, or inhabitants procured, from the other parts of 
Africa, to lupply the lofs occafioned by fuch diforders—But if the 
Slave Trade is abolilhed, and if fuch diforders happen in any one 
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of the Iflands, it cannot be fupplied from any of the reft, as no 
perfon would, part with a Slave at any price.—for thefe reafons it 
is natural to conclude, that in a certain time the abolition of tne 
Slave Trade will be the ruin of the Weft India property, and the 
deftruCtion of the Slaves that are already there. 

t 

And then the Counfel and Witnels were direCted to 
withdraw. 


Mercuriij 17 0 die Februarii 179°* 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded in their Examination. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If this country fhould abolilh the African Negro Trade, would 
it, in your opinion, be carried on by other nations j and what 

would be the confequence ? c 

My opinion on that fubjeCt is, that it would be the means ot 
other nations, who have hitherto carried on very little of that trade, 
o-oine; very extenfively into ,it-France having Colonies in the W elt 
Indies, which are not half cultivated, and which are equally fertile 
and fit for the cultivation of fugar, and other Weft Indian produce, 
and knowing that the fettlement of thofe Colonies by Slaves would 
be the means of encreafing their {hipping and feamen, and that it 
would enable them to man their navy, and be the means of their 
acquiring wealth, and fupplying the other powers of Europe, hav¬ 
ing no Colonies of their own, with thofe productions of the VVelt 
Indies, which are become the neceflary articles of confumption ; 
and feeing how advantageous this trade would he, have granted 
bounties on Slaves, and the {hipping importing them to their Co¬ 
lonies.—Spain, whole policy has hitherto been to keep the great- 
eft part of their Colonies in an unimproved ftate of cultivation, and 
to keep them unknown and unconnected with the other powers of 
Europe, content themfelves with the bullion and productions which 
grow naturally, and can be applied to commercial profit, now {ee 
clearly that it is abfolutely neceflary for them to change their whole 
fyftem of colonizing, as without {hipping and feamen, and manu¬ 
facturers, which will employ their {hipping, they cannot defenc 
their Colonies, which may be taken from them by other powers-— 
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Spain having ten times more Weft Indian territory than all the 
other powers of Europe put together, feeing that the parliament 
of Great Britain are about to abolilh the Slave Trade, and that it 
would be for their intereft to have their lands, that are at prefent 
uncultivated, put into fugar and other produce of the Weft Indies, 
by which they would acquire wealth, fhipping, and feamen, and 
thinking this the moft favourable time for them to procure Slaves, 
which they could buy cheaper in Africa by Great Britain abolifh- 
ine the trade, they laft fummer publifhed an ediCt, opening all 
their ports in the different Colonies for the importation of Slaves, 
to all nations, free of duty, and they give bounties on Slaves im¬ 
ported into their own Colonies—They have alfo publithed an 
editt, inviting all Slaves of other Colonies to come to them, and 
that they fhould be made free upon their arrival; which thews 
of what material confequence they think it to them to have their 
Colonies fettled.—They have likewife made fome of their ‘hands 
free ports, inviting the fubjeCts of other nations to come and fettle 
in them, in order to procure Weft India produce, and to en¬ 
courage their navigation and feamen—I am informed, and it is 
well known in this country, that, for the laft two years, a^ con- 
fiderable number of veffels, owned by the merchants oi this 
country, have been fitted out from France as French veffels, with 
an Englifh captain, and French failors, to carry Slaves to the 
French Colonies, and receive the bounties.— This trade is carried 
on with Englifh capitals.—It is well known to the French, who 
encourage it, as tending to create more feamen, and being the 
means of fettling their Colonies.—It will increafe their fhipping 
and feamen, by tranfporting the produce of their Colonies, and 
their lilheries, by fupplying the Slaves.—If the Slave Trade is 
abolifhed, our merchants and capitals employed at prefent in the 
Trade, will go to France and Oftend, where they will carry on 
the Trade, and not only carry their Slaves to the French and Spa- 
r.ifli l'ettleinents, but alfo to the free ports of Saint Euftatia, Saint 
Thomas, and Saint Bartholomew, belonging to the Dutch, the 
Swedes, and the Danes;—thefe nations would likewiie go into 
the Trade, and fupply our colonies.—It is well known, that the 
grcatcft part of the manufactures which go to the coaft of Afri¬ 
ca, are cottons and linens, and that thefe, when raw, are much 
cheaper in France than in this country.—There is a. great deal 
of cotton brought from France to this country, which pays a 
duty in France of twelve per cent, before fhipped, and the charges, 
before it comes into the hands of the manufadurer, is twelve per 
cent. more.—It would coft twenty-five per cent, more to lend 

thefe articles manufactured to France.—That if the revolution m 
k France 
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trance takes place, when perfon and property are fecured by laws, 
the manufacturer of this country will go to France, where he will 
carry on his Trade to an advantage of fifty per cent, and it may 
be the means of their fupplying us, inflcad of our fupplying 
them ; fo that, in my opinion, the abolifhing the Slave Trade 
would be enriching and increaiing the navigation and featnen 
of the powers of France and Spain.—Thofe powers would acquire, 
by this one aft of the Legiflature, what their forefathers have for 
centuries ftrove to gain, and what our forefathers, for centuries 
paft, have ftrove to keep from them, and which has coft this 
nation .£. 270,000,000 to keep ; it might alfo reduce this nation 
to the ftate of Holland, by employing its riches and capitals in 
loans to other nations, to carry on their fettlements, who have 
not the ideas which feem to prevail in this country; for, knowing 
that all their Slaves are Chriftians, enlightened and improved, 
ferving God and man, they conlider it as an aft of the greatcft 
humanity to bring the Negroes from the coaft of Africa, from a 
ftate of nakednefs and favagenefs.—It is well known, that the 
value of the Weft India produce is at leaft equal to nine mil¬ 
lions to this country; and that, by the eftimate in the Report of 
the Privy Council, it appears that the Weft India produce, 
which went to Ireland and North America, w r as not valued ;—it 
was calculated in a year when fliort crops prevailed in the Weft 
Indies, and that the prices are ftated below the medium prices.— 
Upwards of three millions of the above nine millions are paid to 
this country in duties, freight, and other charges; the other fix 
millions are confumed in the manufactures and fiftieries, and 
center in this country.—It is my opinion, that the aboliihing the 
Slave Trade would be the ruin of the Colonies, deftruftive to the 
Slaves at prefent in them, and be the moft impolitic aft, and 
the greateft inhumanity, and breach of faith, which this country 
could pafs. 

Will the Biitilh Planters in the Weft Indies be prevented, by 
any regulations made here, from purchafing Negroes ? 

If a Weft India Planter faw his Negroes decreafe, and his pro¬ 
perty go to ruin (which mu ft certainly be the cafe, if the Slave 
Trade is abolifhed), he would confider himfelf as a Britifh fub- 
jeft, having the rights adherent thereto; and knowing, when he 
iirft fettled, that the cultivation of his land muft depend upon 
the importation of Slaves, which had been hitherto fecured to 
him by afts of parliament, charters, and rights, he has hitherto 
confidered that he could not be deprived of his property with¬ 
out the power which took away his right paying him an equi¬ 
valent 
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valent—and feeing his property and Slaves wafting, he wonld 
think it incumbent on him to get Slaves in any way that he 
could, and at any price he could purchafe them for—he would 
go to the free ports before mentioned, and purchafe fuch Slaves 
—thus being obliged to purchafe Slaves at thefe free ports, from 
whence they mull be tranfported in fmall velfels, which cannot 
have proper accommodations for the Slaves, it would fubjedl 
them to heats and colds, and by being a few days on board fuch 
velfels they would be expofed to more maladies than in a voyage 
from the coaft of Africa, and would coft the Englilh proprietors 
near double what they do at prefent.—In my opinion, the Le- 
giflature of this country could pafs no adl which could prevent 
the Weft India planters from fupplying themfelves with Slaves, 
nor do I fee, if the men of war of this country fhould feize fuch 
Slaves fo importing, how the Slaves could be difpofed of after¬ 
wards by the captors. 

Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Was there not a condition in the grants of lands in the Ceded 
If antis, that half the land granted fhould be brought into culti¬ 
vation within twenty years ? 

Yes, I think fo. 

Was not the grantee liable to a penalty for a non-performance 
of this article? 

I think lo. 

Have any of thofe penalties been enforced ? 

None to my knowledge. 

Have you any objection to ftate, what you conceive to be the 
net profit, after deducting all charges, from the moft profitable of 
the eftates mentioned in your former evidence? 

To that queftion it is impoflible for me to give a direft an- 
fwer, as the profits depend on fo many different circumfiances, of 
management, expences, lolfes, and the weather, whereby the dif¬ 
ferent eftates produce more one year than another. 

It is not meant to afk you, if you object to give an eftimate 
of future profits, but, if you objedt to give an account of the 
paft ordinary profit from the moft fertile of the three eftates, 
leaving out of the queftion any extraordinary accidents ? 

U u 


I fhould 
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I fliould be very happy to give any information in my power; 
but to afcertain a profit, a value mull be firft afcertained, and 
that profit differing yearly, from the different caufes before 
mentioned, and not recolle&ing what the revenues and cx- 
pences have been yearly, it is impoflible for me to antwer the 
queftion. 

You have faid, that from 8 to 10,000 acres of land have been 
abandoned in the Ifland of Grenada; do you know what the 
perfons, by whom they were cultivated, did with their flocks, Ne¬ 
groes, &c. on that abandonment? 

I know the eftates, and a great many perfons who cultivated 
the lands—moll of them w T ere new fubjeCls, fome of whom 
having been indebted to the merchants of Great Britain, and 
the lflands, carried off their Slaves to the French and Spaniih 
fettlements, in order to avoid the payment of their debts; and 
others, on account of the decreafe of Slaves (there being no 
Slaves imported into the Bland with which they could be replaced) 
have been obliged to abandon their cultivation; and from the 
fame caufe of not being able to procure Slaves, fome planters, who 
had fugar, coffee, and cocoa eftates, have been obliged to take 
the Slaves from off thofe eftates to put on the fugar eftates, to 
fupply their lofs; and fome other planters, whofe Slaves had 
decreafed by mortality, and who had not the means to replace 
them, were obliged to abandon their property. 

You have faid, that the Slaves in Grenada are protected from 
fevere punifhment by law; how long have they been thus pro¬ 
tected ? 

When Grenada was ceded to Great Britain in 1763, and the 
proclamation from the King was iffued, declaring that the iub- 
jcCts in that Bland fhould be entitled to the laws of Great Britain, 
equal to the tnoft favoured of the other Colonies, it was then 
confidered that the laws of Great Britain were in force.—In 1764 
or 1765, a Legiflature was formed at Grenada, which paffed 
fuch laws as were thought requifite for the good government, 
management, and protection of Slaves—there was no law paffed 
to prevent the owner of a Slave from inflicting fuch punifhment 
as he thought his crime merited, it being confidered by the 
Legiflature and the Gentlemen of the Ifland at that time, that no 
law which they could pafs could prevent improper punishments, 
fo much as the laws of Great Britain, which were then in force. 

_Any proprietor or owner of a Slave, giving luch Slave a cruel 

or an improper punifhment, would become a matter of the greateft 
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confequence to the neighbours and to the Ifland—and all the in¬ 
habitants were intcrefted in protecting the Slaves from fuch cruel 
treatment, as infurredlions among the Slaves might be occafioned 
thereby—the Iflands being fmall, and the eftates not confiding of 
more than 3 or 400 acres, the treatment of Matters to their Slaves 
is generally known.—When any cruel or unjuft treatment has been 
given to the Slave, information has been given to the Juftices of 
the Peace, or the Seflions, and feveral Matters have been indidted 
and fined by the Juftices at the Seflions, and one White man was 
hanged, but whether he was a matter or not I cannot fay.—As it 
was the general intereft of the proprietors to protedf the Slave 
imainft ill treatment from others, I myfelf confidered thefe powers 
being vetted in the inhabitants by the laws of Great Britain, 
would fecure the Slave more than by any local law that could be 
made. And thefe I know were the fentiments of the Legiflature 
of Grenada, being myfelf a member thereof. 

Why then is it ftated, in the adt of the 3d of November 178S, 
that the laws heretofore made for the protedlion of Slaves have 
been infufficient; and why is the reftri&ion of puniftmnent to 
thirty-nine lalhes the firft article in that law ? 

There have been a great many laws made in Grenada for thf 
protection and management of Slaves.—Some of thofe laws having 
been found inadequate, about a twelvemonth before I left the 
ifland, in 1788, a Committee had been appointed of the Council 
and Alfembly (of which Committee I was a member) to revife and 
confolidate all the laws, and to reform any defedts therein; * but 
having, after many meetings, made our report to the Aflembly, 
the law could not be palled in June 1788, when I left the ifland ; 
and in the report then laid before the Aflembly, there was no re- 
llridtion of punilhment to thirty-nine lalhes—and I believe the 
realon the Legiflature of Grenada reftridled the punilhment to 
thirty-nine lalhes was, to fliew to Great Britain, who had received 
petitions in favour of the abolition of the Slave .Trade, that there 
was a law exifting for confining the punilhment to thirty-nine 
lalhes, conceiving that the people of Great Britain could not be 
judges how the Haves were proledted, not knowing the laws then 
in force at Grenada;—and, in my opinion, the Slave was full as , 
well protected before as he is by the prelent law; and, had 1 been 
then in the Legiflature, I would have given my opinion againft the 
meafure. 

ft 

Was it then generally underftood before the palling of this law, 
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and from the time of your firfl: refiding in Grenada, that the Slave 
was protected by the common law of Great Britain ? 

It certainly was fo underftood and praCtifed. 

You fay there is one inftancc of a capital punifhment having 
been inflicted on a White man for cruelty to a Slave ; what is the 
inftance to which you allude, and do you remember the circum- 
ftances of the trial ? 

I was not on the ifland when it happened, but I was one of the 
Committee of the Lcgiflature of Grenada, who was to report to the 
queries concerning the protection and management of Slaves •, 
and, on this matter being mentioned by fome of the members, we 
fent to the Secretary of the ifland, and directed him to make out 
a copy of the whole proceedings of the trial, and to certify them, 
as keeper of the records of the ifland, and to procure the feal of 
government to be affixed thereto, and to tranfmit the fame to the 
Secretary of State’s Office in Great Britain ; which, I believe, were 
accordingly tranfmitted—with refpeCt to the circumftances of the 
trial I know nothing. 

What is the quantity of provifion ground ufually allotted to a 
Slave ? 

There is no fixed quantity; it depends on the quality of the 
land, and its fituation.—Some perfons having more land than 
others, will give to the Slaves what they are able to work—but 
I never knew lefs than an acre given to fix perfons, reckoning wo¬ 
men and children. 

When an eftate is faid to confift of any given number of acres, 
is the Slaves provifion ground included in the account ? 

Yes. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Jovhy 18° die Februarii 1790. 

COunfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs was 
further examined by Members of the Committee. 

Are goats, poultry, and fuch other articles as the Negroes raife 

and 
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and fell, ordinarily fold at reafonable prices in the Weft In¬ 
dies? 

In Grenada it is not common to allow Negroes to keep goats 

^^ th T e J ° ther . articleS are foIdve, 7 reafonable, according to the’ 
Weft India prices—the price of pork is about five pence fterling 
per pound, fixed by law—the price of a fowl is from eighteen 
pence to three fhillings fterling, and other poultry in propor- 

fterling he ^ ° f 3 r ° aftinS Plg * f ° Ur and flx ^ ncs 

Do any proprietors of land in Grenada allot their ground to 
theptiip°fes of raifing and carrying on a traffic in this fort of 

I do not know any White man in Grenada who employs any 
part of his land in raifing ftock of this fort-a few poultry 
an hogs are raiftd fometimes by the proprietors, about their 
houfes, but their chief confumption is bought of the Slaves. 

Are the Slaves in the French Weft India iflands allowed pro- 
viiion grounds? 1 

. . The JSlaves are, but I do not know the quantity—I believe 

it is much the fame as at Grenada. 7 

Are you acquainted with the regulations of the Code Noir? 
have feen the Code Noir, and am acquainted with the French 
manners and cuftoms of treating their Slaves—On our making; 
the firft laws in Grenada there were many regulations for the 
management of Slaves, which we took from the Code Noir- but 
1 cannot at prefent remember what the particulars were. 

. ** av *ng ftated that illicit tntercourfe between Freemen and Slaves 
is extremely frequent in the French Weft India iflands, and that 
in other refpeds the regulations of the Code Noir are broken 
through, to what do you attribute its inefficacy > 

The generality of proprietors in the French Iflands are Creoles 
(whole forefathers were Creoles, and have been there for fome ee 
..era,ions), they are unacquainted with the cuftoms of other coun¬ 
ter’,h’ T" 8 n" 0Wn "1 0th " cuftoms but of thefe perfons 
A W1 *> and "hich perfons generally c™ 

lift of them Houfe and Domeffic Slaves, and very often the Mulatto 
clnldren of the proprietors ferve as domeffics, which naturafly leads 
hofe propnetots to be more familiar with their Domeffic Slaves 
than the proprietors of eftates in the Engliffi Iflands; who are 
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generally men of this -country, and who have made fortunes in the 
Weft Indies, and laid out thofe fortunes in purchafing eftates; or 
perfons of fortune in this country, who have purchafed eftates in 
the Weft Indies; their manners and cuftoms being different from 
the French Creoles, and not acquainted or brought up with their 
Domeftic Slaves, or accuftomed to be fo familiar with them, makes 
the difference between the French and Englifh Domeftic Slaves; 
but both countries are upon a footing with refpe£t to the Field 
Slaves, with this difference, that till the laft war, the Englifh Weft 
India Colonies found all forts of provilions come reafonable to 
them from the American Colonies, and fifh and fait provifior.s 
from this country cheaper than could be had by the French; 
by which the Englifh planters were able, and did feed their Ne¬ 
groes with fait provilions, and other neceffaries, better than the 
French did their Field Slaves—and, coarfe woollens and cloathing 
coming cheaper from this country, they were in the cuftom of 
cloathing them yearly, which the French planters feldom did to 
their Negroes, they being obliged to fupply themfelves from what 
they fold out of their.Negro grounds.—The French domeftics 
were generally cloathed by their matters, who were always re¬ 
markably fond of parade and fhew.—The French Iflands have few 
medical men of eminence; nor are the Negroes generally fo well 
treated, when fick, as the Negroes in the Englifh Iflands.—From 
the experience I have had, not only in the French Iflands, but with 
the French planters who refided at Grenada, I found they worked 
their Negroes much harder, and their punifhments were more fe- 
vere than in the Englifh Iflands; but the French now enjoying 
the American trade, and being fupplied from thence, they will 
be able to feed their Field Negroes better than the Englifh Plan¬ 
ters can. 

Do you apprehend the French have been ufed to allow their 
Slaves weekly two pounds of fait beef, or three pounds of fifh, 
agreeable to the regulations of the Code Noir ? 

I do not believe that the French ever did make fuch an allow¬ 
ance to their Negroes, nor do I believe that one-half of the 
White inhabitants had, at times, beef and fifh for their own main¬ 
tenance, as nine-tenths of the beef that was ufed for the con- 
fumption came from Ireland, and their fifheries were not much 
more than able to fupply their own demands in France, till the 
trade was opened with America. 1 believe it is only of very late 
years that thefe allowances have been fixed by the Code Noir. I 
have known fait beef fell for feven or eight pounds fterling per 
barrel, and fait fifh from forty to fifty fhillings fterling per hun¬ 
dred 
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dred weight, which articles were the chief fupport for the White 
inhabitants; and for a confiderable length of time I am fure the 
Field Negroes got no allowance of fait provifions given them; 
and that during the wars between this country and France, the 
French Slaves feldom or ever could have any fupply of fait pro¬ 
vifions. 

Were not the French Slaves allowed by their matters annually 
two fuits of cloaths, or cloth fufficient to make them, agreeable to 
the regulations of the Code Noir ? 

As for woollen cloathing and blankets, which we conceive to 
be more proper on account of the damps and cold bleak winds, I 
never knew the French give any to their Slaves:; nor do I believe 
the Code Noir was exadtly followed in giving them other cloath- 
iug. In 1763, when I lived at Martinique, I faw the Negroes 
on a Sunday at church, or at market, full as well cloathed, if not 
better, in the French Iflands, than in the Englifh Iflands; but I 
believe it was owing to the French planters having greater quan¬ 
tities of land which they allowed the Negroes to cultivate; and, 
having more certain feafons to raife provifions on their grounds, 
the Negroes were enabled to purchafe cloaths for themfelves, more 
than the Slaves in Barbadoes, Antigua, and the Leeward Iflands, 
where the land is more exhautted, and where fometimes there was 
no rain for a twelvemonth, on which account the land produced 
but little, and the matters were obliged to feed and cloath their 
Negroes. In Grenada and the other Ceded Iflands, 1 think the 
Field Negroes are in general better cloathed than in the French 
Iflands. 


If the French Slaves were not provided agreeably to the Code 
Noir, did this appear from their complaining to the Procureur, 
purfuant to the regulation, he being exprefsly ordered to profecute 
their fuits without charge ? 

The Procureur has power given him by the Code Noir, but 
whether he has exercifed that power or not, it is impoffible for me 
to fay—while Grenada was under the French government, we had 
different Procureurs de Roi there, and the firft time I law the 
then Procureur de Roi there, he was marched before 200 foldiers, 
with a dozen loaves of bread tied about his neck, through the 
ftreets, in order to expofe him, for giving fhort allowance of bread 
to the foldiers, and for other crimes—this punilhment the foldiers 
infli&ed of their ojvu accord, and the Procureur was afterwards 
difmifled from his office by Government.—Such men may have 
been often appointed to that office in the Iflands, but I believe 
6 that 
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that part of their duty refpc&ing the Slaves has not been attended 
to by them in any one ot the lflands.—Attempts of infurredtion 
have been more frequent in the trench lflands than in the Eng- 
lifti, as is the cafe at prefent at Martinique, which {hews that the 
French Slaves have greater caufe of complaint than the Englifh 
Slaves have. 

Are Slaves in the Britifli Weft India lflands treated better now 
than they were formerly ? 

In my opinion, the principal objedl is, that the Weft India 
planters fhould take care of their Slaves, and keep them in good 
heart; as by that means their eftates would go on and flourifh— 
and I never knew but one man in Grenada, who was faid to ufe 
liis Slaves more fevere than common, but what his property was 
ruined—I think there is a great difference for the better in the 
treatment of Slaves fince I knew the Weft Indies. 

By whom are the mechanical trades in the towns chiefly exer- 
cifed ? 

It is common to have White tradefmen to lay out and diredl 
the work; but almoft the whole of the labour is done by Negro 
tradefmen. 

Do you mean Free Negroes, or Slaves ? 

Slaves. 

Was it not ufual, fifty or fixty years ago, to have Whites for 
tradefmen on moft of the eftates ? 

I do not know what was the cuftom then ; but in moft of the 
lflands there were laws paffed, obliging proprietors to keep a 
White man for fo many Negroes, for fear of revolt amongft the 
Slaves, and for a defence againft the enemy in time of war; and 
that proportion of White men being more than was requifite for 
the direction of the eftate. White tradefmen were fent from this 
country to inftrudt the Negroes in tlieir different trades; but 
now, the Negroes being inftrudted, very few White men are em¬ 
ployed on thefe eftates, as formerly; and at Antigua, in particu¬ 
lar, finding the wages and expences of a White man is double 
the value of that of a Black man, the fine colle&ed for the de¬ 
ficiency of White men is nearly fufficient to pay the whole ex¬ 
pences of the Ifland; and, I believe, the other lflands follow the 
fame cuftom. 


Have 
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Have you happened to change any of your managers, and 
Vvlien ? 

I have feveral times changed my managers, but not for thefe 
four or five years paft; except at Tobago, where my attornies 
have feveral times changed my managers, fince I left the country. 

Does the planter ordinarily employ his manager to purchafe 
Slaves ? 

It is the general pra(Slice for the owner, or his attorney in his 
abfence, to purchafe the Slaves, but with the advice and afliftance 
of the manager, who generally attends the fale. 

Do managers ever keep Slaves of their own, whom they employ 
in jobbing, or otherwife ? 

Mod managers that I know lay out what they fave of their 
falary in purchafing Slaves ; but fuch Slaves are feldom or ever 
allowed to be kept on the eflate where the manager directs, or 
hired by the proprietor of fuch eftate—they commonly let them 
to other proprietors, for the firft year for their maintenance, and 
afterwards they hire them out at yearly wages, or employ them in 
gangs for tafk work. 

What do you conceive to be the amount of the current fpecie in 
the Ifland of Grenada ? 

It is impofiible for me to lay what the exa<St amount is. 

What is, and ufually has been, the amount of the poll-tax in 
Grenada ? 

Before the capture of Grenada in 1779, part of the taxes were 
raifed by a poll-tax, fometimes on the whole of the Slaves, and 
fometiines on Slaves at certain ages; but fince the refloration 
in 1784, the taxes of the Ifland were raifed on the produce of each 
eftate.—On the Negroes in towns, and not attached to the eftates, 
and who did not cultivate Weft India produce, there was a cer¬ 
tain poll-tax, which differed from twelve to eighteen fhillings cur¬ 
rency per head yearly, according to the Anns neceffary for the ufc 
of the government of the Ifland. In 1784, there was a perpetual 
tax laid on all Slaves of all ages, at Grenada and the Grena¬ 
dines, of eighteen pence currency per head, for the fupport of 
the clergy. 

Do you not think that it would be for the intereft of our Weft 
India Illands to prohibit the Britifh African merchants fupply- 

Y )' ing 
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ing the foreign Weft India Colonies with Slaves, either mediately 
or immediately ? 

I am very clear it would be very much for the intereft of the 
Britifh Weft India Colonies to keep the African Trade to them- 
felves, as thereby the Britifh Colonies would get better choice of 
Slaves, and at a much cheaper rate; and by which they would 
be enabled to cultivate better their own Colonies, and it would 
be more for the health and comfort of the Slaves, being fully 
handed; and they would be enabled to procure a proper fupply 
of women, and fuch Slaves as they wanted ; being at prefent ob¬ 
liged to take them in lots as the feller chufes, from the very 
great demand and high prices given in the French Iflands -and 
that, as much as it would increafe the revenues of the Britifh 
Weft India Iflands, it would decreafe thole of foreign Colonies, 
they not being equally fupplied with Slaves; by which the Bri¬ 
tifh Colonies would be benefited.—How far it would be ad¬ 
vantageous or difadvantageous to this country, I do not enter 
upon. 

Do you believe that any further increafe in the price of Slaves 
In our iflands would materially operate to prevent the cultivation 
of the lands, confidering the abfolute neceflity you have ftated of 
a fupply from the Coaft ? 

I believe the further increafe of price would ftcp the further 
cultivation of uncleared lands, and be of material injury to the 
lands now in cultivation. From the annual decreafe of the Slaves 
by mortality, and from the increafe of labour, which I have be¬ 
fore mentioned in my evidence, it is abfolutely neceffary for the 
proprietors to purchafe Slaves at any price, or their property will 
diminifh yearly, and foon go to ruin. 

The price of Slaves being confiderably increafed, would the 
planter ftill purchafe them, though at a higher price, or would he 
difcontinue working fome part of his lands for want of hands ? 

I fhould think any planter leaving any part of the eftate that has 
been in cultivation to grow up into brufh and wood, which would 
caufe the eftate to be more unhealthy, would rather purchafe 
Slaves to keep the eftate in cultivation, at higher prices. 

Are the roots which ferve for the Slaves provifions liable to in¬ 
jury from hurricanes ? 

Yes; the tops of the plants being broken off by the violence 
8 of 
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of the winds, they are much deftroyed, and feldom grow after- 
.wards till newly planted. 

Are Domeftic, or Field, Slaves commonly the more healthy ? 

They are equally healthy; if there is any difference, more in 
proportion of the Domeftic Slaves die than the Field Slaves—Their 
rambling more of nights is probably the caufe, efpecially among the 
young men. 

Do you think the Regulating Bill has confiderably increafed the 
price of Slaves ? 

I do not know it has increafed the price of Slaves; but I fear, 
from the fear of the Slave Trade being abolifhed, and almoft every 
eftate in the Weft Indies not having a fufficient fupply of Slaves, 
fuch planters who had money or credit to purchafe, and the de¬ 
mand being great from the French or Spanifh Colonies, the prices 
lofe fiom forty to fifty pounds fterling for Gold and Windward 
Coaft Slaves ; and the prices are rifing daily. 

Will not the prohibition of the Slave Trade put the planter un¬ 
der the neceflity to purchafe Slaves at any rate, or to fubmitto the 
ruin of his property or capital ? 

I have mentioned before, in my evidence, that in my opinion 
there was an annual decreafe of three per cent.; and by that de- 
creafe falling chiefly on the grown Slaves, it made it equal to two 
per cent, more j and the increafe of labour alfo equal to two per 
cent.: therefore, if the Englifh proprietor cannot purchafe Slaves, 
liis property muft in a few years be entirely ruined. 


Will not the being obliged to difcontinue part of the cultivation 
lefien the ability of the planter to difcharge his obligations to his 
creditors, and diminifh the value of his capital, and be very in¬ 
jurious to him ? 

Moft certainly it will. 

If no impediments are thrown on the African trade, do you not 
think that the merchants will be able to extend their trade to Africa, 
fo far as not only to be able to fupply our Colonies with all the 
Slaves they may want, but alfo to furnifh the French and Spaniards 
with a confiderable number annually ? 

The Britifh African merchants having at command the manu¬ 
factures of this country, and of the Eaft Indies, fuch as are wanted 
on the Coaft of Africa (which manufactures at prelent are lent to 
France to aflbrt the cargoes of luch fhips as are fitted out from 
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thence to the Coaft of Africa, at an advance of 25 per cent.), aiid 
having greater capitals, and being better acquainted with the trade, 
will certainly not only keep the trade, but will increafe it yearly, 
and will be able to underfell any other foreign powers. 

r ’ 

Having dated in your evidence, that fuch Slaves, who do not 
go to church on Sundays, or to market, or to fee their country¬ 
men, go about nine o’clock to their provifion grounds, do you 
mean that they work the whole of that day ? 

In Grenada they commonly go to their grounds at about nine 
o’clock on a Sunday, and return about twelve j the reft of the day 
they are drefled, and amufe themfelves with dancing or walking, 
till about feven o’clock, when they affemble, and proceed to their 
evening prayers, which they never neglect on a Sunday through¬ 
out the year; after prayers they return to their houfes, and pal's 
the remainder of the evening. 

You have ftated that it was impoflible to prevent the proprie¬ 
tors of eftates in the Weft Indies from getting Slaves from other 
powers (in cafe the abolition of the Slave Trade takes place), and 
if feized, that the captors could not difpofe of them ; explain your- 
felf on that fubjeft ? 

If a cargo of Slaves were landed in any one of the Iflands, and 
were feized by the cuftom-houfe officers, or by the captains of 
men of war, they could not find any proper place to detain the 
Slaves in, and they would be liable to an expence for which no 
provifion is made—they could not take the men and women on 
hoard a man of war, where there is no conveniency for more than 
the crew—they could not fell them to any other powers, for the 
benefit of the captors, a§ Slaves, as they would not receive them 
as free, and in that favage ftate; and would be obliged to fend 
them to this country, and from this country they would be obliged 
to be fent to the coaft of Africa, where they would not be re¬ 
ceived as freemen, but be fold again to African captains, and be 
fubjeft to be fold again, and fent to the Weft Indies under the 
fame calamities.—In my opinion, no law could be made in this 
country to prevent the Britiffi Planters from fupplying-themfelves 
with Slaves. 

Do you know whether the White man, executed in Grenada for 
the murder of his Slave, was a Planter or Slave Owner? 

I do not know r . 
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Are men, or women, ufually preferred for the performance of 
the more laborious parts of plantation duty ? 

Men. 

Do men, or women, with equal appearances of youth, health, 
and ftrength, fetch the greateft prices ? 

In the beginning of the fettlements in the Ceded Iflands (Negro 
women not being fit for the falling of trees and clearing of grounds) 
the men fold confiderably higher than the women; but at prefent, 
eftates heing fettled and nearly fully flaved, women are more 
wanted than men, and are generally preferred, and, from the age 
of from fifteen to twenty, fetch full as high a price as the men, 
and generally higher; but the women, after twenty-five years of 

age, fell for a price confiderably under that of the men.-Female 

children, from the age of twelve to fifteen, fell at an equal price 
with boys of the fame age. 

Is there not a very large proportion of the lands in the Ceded 
Iflands yet uncleared ? 

There is. 

How many White men have you at prefent on each of the 
three eftates (of which you have given an account) in the Ifland 
of Grenada ? 

I have at prefent a manager, and two overfeers in each eftate— 
and a tradefman of eminence, who has worked at the machine 
mills in this country, and who is employed occafionally on each 
of my eftates—and I have a dodlor who attends the eftates, but 
does not refide thereon. 

Do you apprehend that the White fervants, on eftates of other 
gentlemen, are nearly in the fame proportion ? 

1 fcarcely know any fugar eftate in the, Ifland, but has at leaft 
the fame number of White fervants, that number being requifite 
for the management of the eftate. 

Is one White fervant reckoned fufficient to fuperintend a gang 
of Negroes, either in the field, or when employed in the boiling- 
houfe or mill ? 

I think fo—no more are employed. 

Do you think that it would be injurious to the intereft of the 
Iflands, that the number of free Negroes Ihould be increafed ? 
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In all tlie Iflands that I have known, both Englifh and French, 
they have confidered free Negroes and Mulattoes as a nuifance, 
as the free Negroes never cultivate the land themfelves j and the 
free women and Mulattoes huxter provifions, fell rum, and are 
the receivers of ftolen goods, whereby the morals of the Slaves 
are corrupted ; and the only advantage the Colonies can receive 
from them is by employing them in defence of the Ifland, in 
cafe of invafion. 


Do not the planters imagine that they have a right, both in 
juftice and humanity, to exa£t as much labour from their Slaves 
as they now ufually perform ? 

I think the prefent labour required by the matters of Slaves is 
what is proper, and not more than they can do with eafe, and 
without injury to their health ; I think that a workman of this 
country does more labour in five hours than the Slave does in 
nine hours, and no doubt their matters yvould expert the fame la¬ 
bour from them that they do at prel'ent. 


Do you mean that the fixth part of an acre, allotted to each 
Negro for his provifion ground, is exclufive of what is called the 
common provifion ground of the eftate, which is cultivated by the 
gang under the controul of the matter, to be diftributed as he 
thinks fit ? 

I do. 


What defcription of Negroes are fed from the produce of the 
common provifion ground ? 

Invalids and fuperannuated Negroes, who cannot work on their 
own grounds—alfo Negroes while in the hofpital, and alfo thofe 
who from inattention to their grounds, or from the weather, hur¬ 
ricane 2 , or other accidents, deftroying their grounds. 

« 

Is every able Negro compelled to work in the common ground, 
as a regular and ufual branch of the plantation duty ? 

The field gang work at the common grounds, and do the other 
works of the plantation. 


Are they compelled to labour at their own ground r 
Yes. 


Can you ftate what was the average value of fugar per 
hogfhead, the produce of your own eftates, in any one, two, or 
three years ? 

I cannot anfwer the queftion. 


Are 
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Are not the cane-holes neceffarily obliged to be flaked out and 
dug by the Negroes, even on thofe plantations where the plough is 
ufed ? 

I believe it is poflible, with a good ploughman, by ploughing 
the furrows at a proper diftance from each other, that the canes 
might be planted in the furrow without holing; but it muft be 
done immediately, or the furrow would fill up and require to be 
flaked out and holed again, and I believe very few ploughmen 
could be got in this country who could plough fuch a furrow (as it 
is requifite the furrow fhould be perfectly ftrait), and I do not 
know it ever was or can be pra&ifed in the Weft Indies with 
fuccefs. _• 

In fa£t, did you ever know a planter, in all your experience, 
but what was obliged to have his cane-holes dug by the Negroes 
with hoes ? 

I never did. 

Is it not as eafy to form an average of the quality or price of the 
fugar grown on a plantation, as it is to make an average of the 
number of hogfheads which any plantation, with a given number 
of Negroes, will produce ? 

I do not think it is; becaufe a perfon may know at once the 
number of hogfheads of fugar which may be made in a year; 
but as to the prices or value (the fugar perhaps being fold at fifty 
different times) the planter muft rel’ort to accounts and vouchers* 
the contents of which he cannot be fuppofed to retain in his me¬ 
mory. 

Does not the quantity and the quality of the fugar depend upon 
the feafon, and other circumftances, in the Weft Indies? 

Moll certainly. 

Does not the very idea of an average imply a difference in the 
quantity and the quality ? 

It certainly does. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 

That this Examination of Mr. Campbell be reported to 
the Houfe. 
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MINUTES, &e. 

REPORTED TO THE HOUSE, 

Martis, 2 ° die Martii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witneffes 
as fhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

* 

Veneris , 19° die Felruarii 1790. 

Counsel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded 
farther in their Examination, and called 

JAMES BAILLIE, Efquire. 

Are you a native of Great Britain ? 

I am. 

Are you much acquainted with the Weft Indies? 

I am—having refided there, at different times, for about fixteen 
years. 
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Did you at any time purchafe any lands there, when and 
where ? 

I purchafed an eftate in the Ifland of Grenada in 1765; and in 
the year 1775 was concerned in the purchafe of a confiderable 
tradt of land that was granted by government to General Monck- 
ton, in the Ifland of Saint Vincent. 

Did you purchafe the eftate in Grenada from French proprie¬ 
tors? 

I did. 

What ftate of cultivation was the eftate in ? 

In a very imperfedt ftate. 

Would you have made thofe purchafes, could you have con¬ 
ceived that Great Britain would prohibit the importation of Afri¬ 
can Negroes to the Britifh plantations in the Weft Indies ? 

I certainly would not. 

Have you adted as an attorney for other plantations, not your 
own ? 

I have, both in the Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Grenada. 

Are you by thefe means acquainted with the manner in which 
lands in the Weft Indies are cultivated, and Negroes treated? 

I am. 

What ftate^ is that land in which you faid you purchafed in 
Saint Vincent’s? 

In its natural ftate, being altogether covered with wood. 

What was the quantity of land you purchafed of General 
Monckton at Saint Vincent’s ? 

The grant from the crown was for 4,000 acres, and it mea- 
fured a few hundred acres more. 

If the African Negro Trade fliould be prohibited, will vou be 
able to fell thofe lands ? 

We have already fold about 3,000 acres to different proprietors, 
and in different eftates, who are now bringing them to a ftate of 
cultivation; and if they have accefs to a market for African 
Slaves, the eftates may be brought to a ftate of perfe&ion; but 
fhonld the African Trade be abolifhed, and the proprietors of 
thofe lands prevented from purchafing Slaves, the lands rauft 
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return to their natural date.—There are about 1,400 acres of the 
land ftill unfold, which muft remain in that fituation until the 
prefent queftion is determined ; and if the abolition of the Slave 
Trade takes place, thefe lands will be entirely loft to the pro¬ 
prietors. 

If at the time when the commiffioners appointed for the fale 
of lands fold thofe lands on the part of government, it had been 
underftood that Great Britain would prohibit the importation of 
African Negroes, could fuch Tales have been practicable, or the 
lands fold ? 

The lands never could have been fold. 

Is there not a large quantity of the land fo fold yet uncul¬ 
tivated ? 

Very confiderable traCls, particularly in the Ifland of Do¬ 
minique. 

Of the plantations which have been begun to be cultivated, 
is not alfo a great part of the land belonging to them ftill un¬ 
cultivated ? 

The eftates in the Ceded Iflands are by no means in a ftate of 
perfed cultivation ; and are ftill capable of very confiderable im¬ 
provements, if the proprietors have accefs to a market for African 
Slaves. 

Have not the proprietors laid out large fums of money in 
ereCting buildings, and making other improvements for the cul¬ 
tivation of a much larger quantity of land than is in aCtual 
cultivation ? 

They have—the buildings being conftruCted with fufficient ac¬ 
commodations for taking off the crops that the whole of the lands 
each plantation is fuppofed to be capable of producing. 

Have not fimilar improvements been made upon the eftates pur- 
chafed from the French in Grenada ? 

There have. 

Is Grenada fully flocked with Negroes ? 

The Ifland of Grenada was never fufficiently flocked with 
Slaves; but during the late capture of it, the number, by ex- 
cefs of labour on the French military w'orks, and other caufes, 
diminifhed confiderably. Many thoufands have been purchafed 
by the inhabitants of the Ifland fince the peace j but the eftates 
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on that Ifland jn general are far from being fufficlently handed, 
and there are confiderable tradls uncultivated in Grenada, that may 
be improved, if the proprietors are permitted to purchafe African 
Negro Slaves. 

Will there be any further improvement if the future fupply of 
African Negroes fhould be cut off? 

Improvements muft immediately ceafe in Grenada, as well as in 
all the other Weft India Iflands, if there is not a regular fupply of 
African Negro Slaves; for the prefent ftock of Slaves are by no 
means fufficient to keep the lands in their prefent ftate of cultiva¬ 
tion without occafional fupplies. 

Will the prefent ftock be kept up without future fupplies from 
Africa ? 

It certainly cannot. 

From your experience, are you of opinion that by breeding the 
ftock can be kept up ? 

It cannot; for even in my own eftate, which is called The 
Hermitage, in the ifland of Grenada, and is a remarkable healthy 
fituation, and where only two White men have died in the courfe 
of twenty-four years, it has never been in my power to keep up 
the ftock of Slaves by breeding. From the year 1765, when the 
eftate was purchafed, to the year 1771, I was in the habit of im¬ 
proving it, and increafing the ftock of Slaves, which from about 
140 I brought to 300 in the year 1771, when I left the Weft 
Indies. From 1771, till the capture of Grenada in 1779, there 
was not a decreafe on the eftate of above one per cent, per annum, 
although no new Negroes were purchafed in that period. During 
the French captivity, the number decreafed for the reafons before 
mentioned. In the year 1786 a contagious diftemper came upon 
the plantation, which in a few months carried off forty-feven of 
the beft Slaves, which number has been fince replaced by the 
purchafe of African Slaves. 

Was the increafe which you have mentioned to have taken 
place from 1765 to 1771 effected by the purchafe of African 
Negroes ? 

The increafe was effected by the purchafe of feafoned Slaves 
and new Negroes from Africa, and not by births. 

If you could not have fupplied that lofs of forty-feven Slaves 
which you ftate to have happened in the year 1786 by African 
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Negroes, what mull have been the confequence to your pro¬ 
perty ? 

The cultivation of the eftate muft have diminifhed in proportion 
to the lofs of Slaves. 

As the lofs was of the ablefl: Negroes, mull not the diminution 
of the produce have been much greater than the proportion which 
the number loft bore to the whole number ? 

It certainly muft. 

In what time did that lofs happen ? 

From the firft appearance of the diforder on the plantation, to 
the time of its ceafing, it might have been from four to fix 
months ; and as a number of Negroes recovered, who had been af¬ 
flicted with that diforder, were very weakly, the work of the 
plantation was, during the whole year, in a ftate of great back¬ 
ward nefs. 

What was the nature of the difeafe which proved fo fatal ? 

It was reprefented to me by my attornies, and the phyfical 
gentlemen who attended the eftate, that it was a complaint in 
the liver, which was rarely known in that Ifland amongft Slaves 
before. 

Had thofe Negroes who were affli&ed with that difeafe all pro¬ 
per neceflary care and attention ? 

The eftate was always rather over-handed, and no plantation 
could be better appointed in provifion-grounds for the ule of the 
Slaves; there were warm and convenient hofpitals for the accom¬ 
modation of the lick, fituated in the moft healthy part of the plant¬ 
ation ; and notwithftanding the Negroes had always of their own 
the greateft abundance of provilions, I always fupplied the hofpital 
with flour, rice, bread, wine, and l'uch other refrefhments as were 
neceflary for their lituations—and there was a general order on the 
plantation to fupply the lick with mutton and fuch other frefti meat 
as the eftate afforded. 

Had thofe Negroes alfo proper medical afliftance ? 

For the firft ten years of the fettlement of the eftate there was 
always a furgeon kept for the foie purpofe of attending on the 
Negroes; and they were afterwards attended by the ablefl; prac¬ 
titioners in the neighbourhood.—During the time the contagious 
diftemper raged on the eftate, a phyfician went from the town of 
Saint George, for the purpofe of attending the Hermitage, and 
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fome other eftates in the neighbourhood, which were in the fame 
lituation. 

Did the regulations of which you fpoke in your two laft anfwers 
prevail during the whole time you have been in pofteffion of the 
eftate ? „ 

They did. 

From 1771 to 1779, when there was a decreafe of one percent, 
per annum on the whole number, were the births, during that 
period, included in that account ? 

They were.—And notwithftanding the eftate had a number of 
children born on it, and was remarkably well appointed in nurfes, 
yet fo many infants died within the ninth day, of what is called 
# the tetanus or locked-jaw, that we never could keep up our 

numbers. 

Was the difficulty experienced in railing Negro children owing 
to any want of care, or any excefs of labour of the mothers ? 

By no means—for when women are known to be in a ftate of 
pregnancy, their work is gradually diminiftied, till within two 
or three months of their delivery, when they are applied to the 
ffighter work of the plantation, fuch as picking of grafs, and 
other light work—During their confinement, they are comfort¬ 
ably lodged in their own habitations, and are attended by able 
midwives and nurfes, which the Weft India eftates in general 
abound with.—They have alfo all fuch refrefhments and cordials 
as are proper for perfons in their fituation.—They are allowed four 
or five weeks for recovery ; and it is generally two or three months 
after their delivery before they return to what is confidered the 
harder labour of the plantation.—When they work in the field, 
there are elderly women generally employed in taking care of the 
infants. 

4 

Do Negro women on your plantations lye-in in their own 
houfes ? 

In almoft every inftance. 

Have you found any inconvenience, or greater mortality, arifing 
from that practice ? 

I have not; and I have always preferred it to fending them to 
hofpitals, as in that cafe they are deprived of the little comforts 
peculiar to their own habitations. 
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Do you apprehend that thofe regulations which you have ftated 
to be pradtifed on your plantation in the treatment of the lick or 
pregnant women, have prevailed in general on other planta¬ 
tions ? ‘ 

I believe they have generally. 

In general is there a fufficient fupply of food and cloathing for 
Negro Slaves ? 

I have always obferved the greateft abundance in all the Iflands 
I have been in; but as the Ifland of Jamaica and the Ceded Iflands 
are better appointed in provifion grounds for the ufe of their Slaves* 
they certainly have a greater abundance of provifions in thofe Iflands 
than in the fmaller Iflands, where they are more circumfcribed in 
point of bounds, and the climate is more uncertain. 

By what means are the markets in the Ceded Iflands fupplied 
witli vegetables and frefh provifions ? 

The Negroes bring a great deal of frefh provifions to market, and 
the markets in all the Iflands are univerfally fupplied by the Negroes 
with all the roots and vegetables natural to tropical climates. 

Do the Negroes apply to their own ufe the profits arifing from 
the fale of fuch commodities ? 

The Negroes are pofiefled of confiderable property, and I never 
knew an inftance, during my long refidence in the Weft Indies, of 
any violation on the part of the proprietors in that refpedt—I have 
Negroes on my own eftate that are worth forty, fifty, one hun¬ 
dred, and even a few as far as two hundred pounds fterling, and 
that property is regularly conveyed from one generation to another, 
without any interference whatever. 

Qneftion repeated. 

They certainly do. 

Are Slaves in general properly lodged ? 

They are, for their habitations are full as warm and convenient 
as the climate requires. 

In general is the labour of Slaves proportionate to their ability, 
or can it be confidered as fevere ? 

It is always in proportion to their ability, and cannot be con¬ 
fidered fevere, when compared to the labour of the lower order of 
people in Europe. 


What 
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What is the time of hardeft labour, in crop time, or out of crop 
time ? 

I conceive the hardeft labour to be out of crop time. 

State your reafons for confidering that to be the time of the 
hardeft labour ? 

I have always confidered the holing of land as the hardeft labour 
on a plantation, and that is generally the principal part of the 
work out of crop feafon. 

Is not that performed by the ableft of the gang j and what 
length of time does it ufually continue ? 

It is always done by the ableft of the gang, and the holing of 
land generally commences in the month of Auguft, and continues 
to the beginning of January—I fpeak of the manner of cultivating 
land in the Windward Iflands. 

Is any particular attention paid to the Negroes during that 
feafon ? 

There is—for even in the Iflands where there is the greateft 
abundance of the natural provifions of the country, the Negroes 
employed in holing have generally a certain allowance of bread, 
and very frequently fpirits mixed with water. 

Can thofe punifhments which are inflicted on Slaves on the 
eftates be confidered as fevere ? 

They cannot by any means, when compared with the difcipline 
that is ufually maintained in our navy and army. 

Have you been a confiderable importer of African Slaves into 
the Weft Indies ? 

During my reftdence in the Weft Indies I was in the habits of 
felling confiderable numbers of Slaves in every year, but never im¬ 
ported any on my own account. 

What is the ufual interval between the arrival of fhips import¬ 
ing Slaves from Africa, and the difpofal of their cargoes in the 
Windward Iflands ? 

In the Windward Iflands, where I have refided, the cargoes are 
generally difpofed of within ten days after their arrival from 
Africa. 

Can you ftate what is the mortality in general, during the in¬ 
terval between the arrival of the fhips and the fales ? 

I have 
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I have very often fold cargoes without lofing a Slave; and I 
think the average of the lofs in the Windward lilands cannot well 
be eflimated at much more than one per cent. 

Is it a common practice in the Weft Indies to make up Slaves 
newly imported for the purpofe of fale ; is it meant, by making 
up Slaves, by flopping their fores, and fimilar practices; or are 
any medical arts ufed to conceal the real ftate of health in the 
Slaves ? 

It is not a common cuftom. The captain and other officers, 
who have the charge of cargoes, always make a point of pur- 
chafing fuch provifions, roots, and vegetables, as are proper and 
neceflary for the Slaves, in order to refrefh them, after fo long a 
voyage; and it is ever cuftomary, on the arrival of Guineamen, to 
carry fome of their countrymen on board, in order to inform the 
Slaves of the purpofes for which they are carried to the Weft 
Indies; but there never, to my knowledge, occurred an inftance 
of any undue or improper means being ufed in the phyfical way 
to prepare Slaves for the market. 

At the time of the fales of Negroes, is any attention ufed to pre¬ 
vent the feparation of thofe Slaves who are connected by relation- 
fhip or other ties ? 

There is the greateft attention ufed. I never knew an. inftance 
of children being feparated from their parents; and even where 
Slaves have contracted habits of friendihip in their pallage from 
Africa, they are almoft in every inftance fold together. 

Do Slaves newly imported, or thofe who have been made free, 
generally exprefs a defire of returning to Afrca ? 

I never knew an inftance of it. 

Did you ever find amongft Slaves newly imported a fingle 
Chriftian ? 

I never did. 

Are the Slaves in Grenada in general Chriftians ?. 

They are. 

Are thofe Slaves, whom you have feen during your refidence in 
the Weft Indies, in a ftate of apparent happinels or comfort, or 
otherwife ? 

They are in a ftate of comfort and happinefs. 
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Do you recolledt any inftances of Negro Freemem marrying 
Negro Slaves, though they know that the certain confequencc of 
fuch conne&ion is, that the children of fuch perfons are born 
Slaves ? 

I recoiled feveral inftances. 

Is it poflible, in your opinion. By any regulation in this coun¬ 
try, to prevent the introduction of new Slaves into the Weft India 
Iflands ? 

It is not poflible. 

Has France endeavoured to extend her Slave Trade of late years, 
by bounties, or any other means ? 

She certainly has. The bounty on the tonnage employed in 
the African Trade from France, and the gratification paid by go¬ 
vernment on the importation of Slaves in the French Weft India 
Iflands, amount nearly to feven pounds fterling per head; and 
notwithftanding the prefent diftrefled fituation of the revenues in 
France, Ihe is fo extremely anxious to forward the profperity of her 
colonies, that thefe bounties and gratifications are even now regu¬ 
larly paid. 

Can you ftate what number of (hips are employed by France in 
her Trade to the Weft Indies ? 

I cannot precifely ftate the number, but knowing the French 
Weft India Trade to be much more confiderable than that of the 
Britilh Colonies, and that fhe is by her marine laws obliged to 
carry double the number of men that are ulually carried in Bri- 
tifh fhips, I am firmly of opinion, that the number of feamen em¬ 
ployed in the French Weft India Trade is upwards of fifty 
thoufand. 

Can you ftate what number of Slaves are imported from Africa 
by France into her Weft India Iflands, or bought by her from 
other foreign nations ? 

I cannot exaClly ftate the number, but from the information I 
have received of the French African Trade, and the number of 
Britifti veflels that are mafked under French colours for the purpofe 
of carrying Slaves to the Weft India Iflands, I think her annual 
importation muft exceed twenty thoufand. 

Can you ftate whether Spain is now purfuing any meafures to 
acquire a fhare in the Slave 1 . rade ? 

Spain is giving every poflible encouragement to her fubjetts 
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to engage in the African Trade, and a great many inferior officers 
have gone from this country to affift in navigating her fhips ; hut 
as the merchants of Spain are extremely backward in following 
commercial purfuits, the Spanifh government have opened feveral 
free ports in their Weft India and American Colonies for the pur- 
pofe of admitting all foreigners with Slaves. 

Has America adopted any meafures for the purpofe of acquiring 
a fhare in the Slave Trade ? 

She has—and there are feveral confiderable infurances now 
making in this city on Guineamen belonging to the American 
States. 

From what ports or provinces of the United States of America 
is this Trade carried on ? 

The principal African Trade carried on from America is from 
the ftates of Maflachufet’s Bay and Rhode Ifland; but the infu¬ 
rances I allude to are on Guineamen from Bofton, from the ftate of 
Virginia, and from Charles Town, South Carolina. 

Are not all other foreign powers who have any fhare in the 
Slave Trade at this very period endeavouring to increafe that 
fhare ? 

They certainly are; and being in correfpondence with the moft 
confiderable houle in Copenhagen, I can affirm that a confiderable 
number of Guineamen will be fitted out from that port, the very 
inftant the trade is abolifhed in this country. 

Can you form an eftimate of the value of the African and 
Weft India Trade to this country ? 

From my knowledge of the Weft India and African Trade, as a 
merchant, I am of opinion, that the grofs value of both thofe 
branches of valuable commerce, including freight, and the charges 
attending the commodities of the Weft India Illands, exceeds i'even. 
millions fterling per annum. 

If the abolition of the Slave Trade was to take place for a few 
years only, could the trade in your judgment ever be recovered ? 

I am of opinion that it could not, for after trade has been once 
diverted out of its natural channel, it is almoft impolfible to 
recover it. 


What effett do you apprehend the abolition of the Slave Trade 
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would produce in the minds of thofe Slaves who are already in the 
Weft Indies ? 

It muft immediately throw them into a ftate of difcontent and 
delpondency; for, it is remarkable, that every frefh importation 
of Slaves is highly acceptable to the minds of the refident Negroes 
of the Ifland. 


What effed do you apprehend that it would produce on the 
minds of the White inhabitants of the Weft Indies ?. 

As this meafure is confidered fcy the inhabitants of the Weft In¬ 
dia Iflands in general as a violent innovation of their rights, and 
a dire£t attack on their properties, it cannot fail of introducing 
diforder into all the colonial legiflative bodies, and alienating the 
affeCtions of our fubjeCts in the Britifh Weft India Iflands from 
this country. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Can you ftate the quantity of fugar, and other produce, from 
youreftate, in the years from 1780 to 1789 inclufive? 

I cannot exaCtly ftate the produce, but I am of opinion that 
the average of the crop of fugar, during that period, might be 
240 hogfheads per annum ; the common proportion of rum pro¬ 
duced may be eftimated from fixty-five to feventy gallons for every 
hoglhead of fugar. 

Was there any material difference in the produce in any one of 
the years above mentioned ? 

The eftate fell off confiderably for three years, after the lofs in 
1786, and has not ftnce recovered itfelf. 

Have you ftnce the year 1786 worked the fame quantity of 
land that you worked before, and for the fame fpecies of pro¬ 
duce ? 

In the Ifland of Grenada the land generally rattcons for a num¬ 
ber of years; and by the falling off of our gang, in confequence of 
the ftcknefs in 1786, we have not been able to open or re-plant the 
quantity of land which we otherwife fhould have done. 

How many different managers have you had on your eftate; 
and if more than one, diftinguifti the period of new ones being 
appointed ? 

It is not poflible for me to recoiled: the different periods at 
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which managers have been difcharged.—I have had five managers 
on the eftate fince it was purchafed in 1765. 

Has there been any change fince the year 1783 or 1784? 

There has not. 

Are many of the Free Negroes perfons who have purchafed their 
freedom of their matters. 

There are many in that fituation. 

What proportion of the whole number of Free Negroes is it 
your opinion may be clafled under this defcription ? 

It is impofiible to fpeak with any accuracy, as to the number; 
many purchafe their freedom, but the greater number are eman- 4 

cipated by their matters for their faithful fervices. 

Were the Negro women, of whom you fpoke as being lome- 
times married to Free Negroes, of the defcriptioii of field 
Negroes ? 

Very frequently. 

What was the proportion of males and females in your flock of 
Negroes ? 

I had a greater proportion of females than were upon eftates in 
general; and I believe they might amount to rather more than 
two-fifths, having, when I left the Weft Indies, fent all my fe¬ 
male houfe Slaves to my eftate. 

What was the efiedt on their minds upon their being fo 
fent ? 

They were perfectly latisfied with their fituation. 

Are the field Slaves in general as contented with their fituation 
as the domeftic Slaves with theirs ? 

The domeftic Slaves, from their fituation, have a few comforts 
and conveniencies which the field Slaves cannot pofiibly have; but 
I have always obferved, that the field Slaves were full as happy 
as the others. 

Of the deaths which have happened amongft your Slaves, what 
proportion has been amongft children ? 

The fituation of my eftate being remarkably healthy, and the 
Slaves exceedingly well attended to, the women were more pro¬ 
lific than they are in general; and therefore I had a greater num- 
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ber of children ; but as a very great proportion of them died 
within the ninth day, I think that the lofs of infanta was fully equal 
to that of grown Slaves. 

Have Negroes ever been hired for the cultivation of your eftate ? 

I have frequently hired gangs of Negroes for the purpofe of 
opening land, and in particular when the eftate was in an imper¬ 
fect ftate of cultivation. 

Do you believe the Slaves in the Weft Indian Iilands to be bet¬ 
ter or worfe treated than they were formerly ? 

I think they are much better treated. 

Has the price of Slaves increafed of late years ; and to what do 
you attribute that increafe ? 

The price of Slaves has increafed confiderably fince I was firft in 
the habits of felling cargoes of Slaves in the Weft India Iilands; 
and there has of late been a very confiderable rife in their value, 
owing, I fuppole, to the apprehenlions of the inhabitants of having 
the African Slave Trade abolilhed in this country.—The average 
value of cargoes preceding the late war was from twenty-five to 
thirty-three pounds fterling per head, according to the countries 
they came from ; but fince the war the general average of Slaves 
has been from thirty to forty pounds fterling.—Now indeed, in 
the Illand of Jamaica, many cargoes have lately averaged from 
forty-two to fifty pounds fterling. 

Can you ftate what was the increafe in the price of male and 
female Slaves refpeCtively ? 

The increafe was proportioned according to their ufual value. 
—In cargoes that have averaged forty pounds, the men Slaves 
might be fold as high as fifty pounds, when the women brought 
about forty-five pounds. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Sabbati , 20° die Februarii 1790. 


Counsel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs 
was further examined by Members of the Committee. 
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‘ Inform the Committee at what periods and at what time you Mr. BA1LLIE. 
have refided in the Weft Indies, and on what Iflands ? 

I have refided in the Weft Indies from 1755 to 1771—my chief 
refidence was in the Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Grenada, 
but I had occalion to vifit all the Iflands in the Weft Indies, even 
including French, Danifh, and Dutch, except the Ifland of 
Jamaica. 

Can you inform the Committee of the a&ual diminution of your 
crop fince the year 1786? 

In the years 1787 and 1788 the crop fell off about one-fifth of 
the ufual returns—in 1789 the crop was better j and as the Ne¬ 
groes that were purchaled to replace thofe who died in 1786 are 
now perfedlly feafoned, I expert my eftate this year will give the 
ufual returns. 

t 

Of what number did your gang confift in 1785 ? 

To the beft of my remembrance about 290 Slaves. 

What number of thefe were old, what infants, what domeftic, 
what artificers and tradefinen of the various deferiptions in the 
gang of Negroes, and what able field Slaves ? 

The domeftic Slaves did not exceed fix—but as I am not 
prepared with a particular lift of my Slaves, I can Only fay, that 
the eftate, in tradefinen, drivers, and field Negroes, was full as 
well appointed as any eftate in the Ifland, having always made it 
a point to keep my plantations rather over-handed. 

What quantity of provifion-ground is commonly allotted to 
a Negro Slave in the Ifland of Grenada ? 

The quantity of land depends in a great meafure on the qua¬ 
lity of it, but upon the Hermitage eftate, which contains in all 
very near 400 acres, fifty acres of the moft valuable and feafon- 
able part of the eftate is allotted for provifion-grounds ; and as 
the eftates in the Ifland of Grenada are in general very extenfive 
in proportion to the quantity of fugar they make, the Negroes 
are univerfally well appointed in provifion-grounds. 

Is the provifion-ground worked by the whole gang, or has every 
Neero his own diftinCt allotment ? 

O 

The provifion-grounds are regularly laid out in allotments, 
proportioned to the number in the different families of the Ne- * 
groes—they are moftly attended to by the Negroes themfelves at 
their fpare hours, but one day in the week is always allotted for 
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lending the whole gang of Negroes, with the White overleers, to 
inlpeel the provifion-grounds, and help the working of them, fo 
as to keep them in a proper ftate of cultivation. 

What would you fay of the treatment and condition of Slaves in 
the French Weft India Illands, comparing them with our own ? 

The French domeftic Slaves, from their greater habits of inti¬ 
macy with the White people, are generally better cloathed than 
the domeftic Slaves in the Englilh Illands ; hut from my obferva- 
tion of the French Weft India field Negroes, I do not confider their 
fituation by any means fo comfortable; and I have always oblerv- 
ed, that punilhments are adminiftered with much more feverity in 
the French Illands than in the Englilh Illands. 

In what other refpedts do you think the fituation of the field 
Negroes in the Weft India Illands lefs comfortable ? 

The eftates in the French Weft India Illands being in general 
much more under-handed than in the Britilh Illands, their work is 
confequently much harder; and, from my obfervations, I do not 
think them fo well cloathed as the Englilh Negroes. The laws of 
the French Illands in refpe<ft to provilions arc in general founded 
upon proper principles, but they are by no means well adminif¬ 
tered. 

Are not the proprietors of plantations in the French Illands 
more commonly relident on their eftates than proprietors are on 
the Englilh Illands? 

They are much more fo. 

Are not Slaves fold dearer in the French than in the Britilh 
Illands ? 

They always are, for the French Illands being confiderably larger 
than the Britilh Illands, the improvements are confequently greater, 
and that never fails of raifing the value of Slaves. 

Are the taxes higher in the Englilh than in the French Illands; 
and is there commonly any poll-tax on Slaves in the latter; and if 
there be any, at what period of the Slave’s life does it commence ? 

The taxes in the Britilh Illands previous to the late war were 
much more inconliderable than in the French Illands; but fince 
the war, the inhabitants of the Britilh Illands have tnoft readily 
given liberal and confiderable aids to government in fortifying the 
Illands—this has augmented the taxes very much ; and at prefent 
I am of opinion that the taxes in the Britilh Illands are full as 
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heavy as' in the French Wands—the taxes in fome Wands are 
raifed by a capitation or poll-tax on Slaves, and in other Wands 
by certain afleffrnents on the produce j and I believe that in 
Wands where the capitation tax prevails, the tax is paid generally 
on Slaves of every age, although there is always an exception 
made by the legiflature of the colonies, of the Slaves of neceffi- 
tous aged people, and of necefiitous orphans, who generally pay 
no tax—I believe the taxes in the French Wands are generally 
raifed by a capitation or poll-tax—but I cannot poflibly fpeak as 
to the period of its commencement. 

Does the French planter furnifh his Slaves with provifions at a 
dearer or cheaper rate than the Britifh planter ? 

The French Weft: India Wands, from their fize, and the fea- 
fonablenefs of their climate, have fufficient grounds for fupplying 
their Negroes with provifions, and they are in general allotted to 
them in the manner they are in the Englifh Wands ; but fuch 
provifions as are imported from North America for the ufe of the 
Slaves and White Inhabitants are now had upon much more rea- 
fonable terms on the French than on the Englifh Wands, owing 
to the open and uninterrupted ftate of the trade between the 
French and American Colonies—but fuch fait provifions as go 
from Europe for the ufe of Slaves are in general dearer in the 
French than in the Britifh Wands. 

Is the number of Whites in the French Wands greater or lefs 
than in the Britifh ? 

Much greater in the French Wands. 

Is the number of White fervants employed by the French 
planter greater or lefs than that employed by the Britifh ? 

I think in general they are pretty nearly the fame. 

What number of White fervants have you commonly had in 
your own employ, and in what fituations ? 

I have generally employed five and fometimes fix White people, 

to wit, a manager—-two overfeers—a carpenter—a waggoner_and, 

for the greateft part of the time I have been in pofleflion of my 
eftate, a furgeon. 

Do you apprehend the confumption of Slaves to be greater or 
lefs in the French Wands, than in the Britifh ? 

^ I believe the confumption to be confiderably greater in the 
French Wands. 
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What is the condition of Slaves in the Danifli Iflands, compared 
with what it is in our own ? 

The Danifli Iflands are in general fmall, and therefore not well 
appointed in provifion-grounds ; but having accefs to an uninter¬ 
rupted intercourfe with North America, they have the provifions 
of that country on much more reafonable terms than in our 
Iflands.—The condition of the Slaves I apprehend to be pretty 
much the fame, as three-fourths of the planters, in the Danifli 
Weft India Iflands, are Britifh-born fubje&s, or their defcendants. 
_The Danifh government have given every pofiible encourage¬ 
ment to the introducing of the Chriftian Religion among their 
Slaves, and they are permitted to attend the fervice of the efta- 
blifhed church of Denmark, the Roman Catholic chapels, or 
thofe of the different fe&aries with which that Ifland abounds; 
and I am of opinion that if the government of Great Britain was 
to pay more attention to the inftru&ion of Slaves, their morals 
might be very much improved, and that it might in the end 
prove a greater fecurity to the welfare of the Weft India Iflands 
than people in general are aware of. 

What do you apprehend might be the confequence to the 
Danifli Iflands, of flopping or obftru&ing the intercourfe for 
their provifions between them and North America ? 

The meafure would be extremely diftreffmg ; for the Danifli 
Iflands, as I obferved before, are very fmall, and very uncertain in 
their feafons, therefore they can feldom or ever depend on an am¬ 
ple fupply of provifion for their Negroes, from the lands that are 
allotted for that purpofe. 

Can you give the Committee any information refpe&ing the 
confumption of Slaves in the Danifli Iflands ? 

I cannot be very particular on that fubjeCt; but, although the 
Danifli Iflands are at prefent in a ftate of perfect cultivation, they 
are under the neceflity of purchafing a number of Slaves annually 
to keep up their numbers. 

What has been, and what do you conceive to be at prefent, the 
price of Slaves in the Danifli Iflands, compared with the prices in 
our own ? 

As the Danifli Iflands are all free ports, and are open to the in¬ 
troduction of Slaves in American and other foreign bottoms, I am 
of opinion that Slaves are at prefent on rather more reafonable 
terms in the Danifli than in the Britifh or French Iflands.— 
Formerly that was not the cafe, for when I refided in the Ifland 
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bf Saint Chriftopher, I fold many cargoes to the inhabitants of the 
Danifh Iflands, at better prices than could be got for them in the 
Britifh Iflands. 

What is the condition of Slaves in the Dutch fettlements ? 

The condition of Slaves in the Dutch Iflands (which is the 
only part of their fettlements that I have been in) is by no means 
ib comfortable as in the Britifh Iflands. 

o 

What is the fituation of Slaves in the Spanifh Iflands ? 

The only Spanifh Ifland I ever was in* was Hifpaniola, and 
from all the obfervations I could make on the manners of the 
Slaves and inhabitants, they all feemed to live in a ftate of nature, 
cultivating barely as much land as appeared neceffary for their 
fubfiftence; but that Ifland, as well as all their fettlements, abound 
with proviflons and fruits, in fuch profufion, and wild cattle and 
hogs, that the Slaves live very comfortable. 

What prices are at prefent paid by the Spanifh merchants for 
Slaves in their continental and infular fettlements ? 

I cannot be particular as to the prices paid by individuals, but 
the Spanifh government contracts have generally been made of 
late from thirty to thirty-three pounds fterling per head, and as 
the Negroes they take are not of the moll valuable kind, and the 
cargoes are always paid for in ready money, thofe are confidered 
good prices. 

Do you think the regulating adt has operated to encreafe the 
price of Slaves in our Iflands ? 

I have always confidered that adt to be an advantage to the Trade 
—and were it not for the ideas that are entertained in the Iflands 
of a total abolition, I am perfuaded it could not have the effect of 
raifingihe value of Slaves. 

Have not our African merchants certain advantages for carrying 
on the Slave Trade, which enable them to carry it on, on cheaper 
terms than the merchants of other nations ? 

They certainly have ; but the advantages of carrying on trade 
are not peculiarly confined to their fituation, but arife from the 
great improvements in every branch of our manufadtures, 
trade, and navigation. 

Is the capital employed in trade by the African merchants con- 
fiderable ? 

It is very confiderable* 
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Does it require a confiderable capital to carry on the African 
-Trade ? 

It certainly does, notwitliftanding the great opulence of our 
tradefmen affords accommodations to the African, as well as all 
other merchants, that are not known in other countries. 

« 

Do you conceive, in cafe of the introduction of Slaves into the 
Britifh Weft India lflands being prohibited, it would be im- 
pofiible, or extremely difficult, to prevent Slaves being run in from 
the neighbouring lflands ? 

I certainly do ; for though the inhabitants of the Britifh. 
Weft India lflands are in themfelves as affectionate and as warm 
fubjeCts as any in His Majefty’s dominions, yet an attempt of this 
kind would be conlidered fo extremely opprefiive, that univerfal 
refiftance would be given to it; and where it is the intereft of 
every Black and White inhabitant of an Ifland to introduce new 
Negro Slaves, no laws can be formed that can prevent the impor¬ 
tation of them into our lflands. 

Do you conceive it would be for the intereft of the public in 
general, and of the Britifti Weft India lflands in particular, to 
prohibit the African merchants from furnifhing Slaves for the 
fupply of foreign fettlements, mediately or immediately. 

I do think it would be very much to the injury of the Trade 
of this country to take any meafure of the kind ; for were the 
Britifh African merchant prevented from fupplying foreigners with 
Slaves by a trade carried on direCtly in Britifh bottoms from this 
country, confiderable numbers of them would remove themfelves 
and their families to other ports in Europe, where they would 
meet with very great encouragement; and this would not only 
prove an immediate lofs to the trade and navigation of this 
country, but might be the means of encouraging many of our 
valuable manufacturers to leave this kingdom, and eftablifh 
themfelves in foreign governments. 

Do you not think the terms were very reafonable on which the 
lands were granted to the fettlers in the Ceded lflands ? 

Very far from it, for every acre of His Majefty’s lands in thofe 
lflands was fold confiderably above its value. 

Was it at a confiderable expence that they were fettled ; and by 
what was that expence chiefly occafioned ? 

They were fettled at a very confiderable expence, arifing in the 
firft place from the tedious manner in which fugar plantations are 
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brought into any ftate of cultivation, fo as to make a return to the 
proprietor—the buildings in every inftance are of confiderable 
value ; and in the fettlement of all new lands there is certainly a 
greater proportion of Slaves loft, than on eftates that are in perfect 
cultivation. 

Are the lands which you have fold at prefent in the hands of the 
perfons to whom you have - fold them ? 

They are in general. 

Were the Slaves, fome of whom you mentioned as having 
jT. 200 property, field Slaves ? 

The only Slave who was pofiefled of a property of that value on 
my eftate was a field Slave, in the capacity of a driver ; and all 
his family, which confifted of upwards of forty perfons, were em¬ 
ployed in different occupations in the field ; and their conduct was 
fo very exemplary, that during my refidence on my own eftate there 
never was one of the family punifhed. 

What was the price of Slaves about the period of the fettlement 
of the Ceded lfiands ? 

The average value of Slaves at the time the Ceded lfiands were 
fettled was about thirty pounds fterling. 






What is the condition, in refpedt to religion and morals, of the 
Slaves in the new and old lfiands belonging to Great Britain ? 

In the Ifland of Grenada, which was ceded to us with a con¬ 
fiderable number of Slaves upon it, the Negroes were all Roman 
Catholics, and continue fo to this period—they are all baptized, 
and one-third of every gang of Slaves are admitted to attend 
divine fervice on Sunday—they are likewife in the habits of 
attending to morning and evening prayers, according to the rites 
of their religion, round the houle of the proprietor or manager; 
and l am convinced, from my obfervations on Slaves in that and 
other lfiands, that religion has an exceeding good effect on their 
morals.—In the old Englifh lfiands, and even the Ceded lfiands of 
Saint Vincent and Dominique, the Negroes in relpedt to religion 
are very fhamefully neglected. 

Is it not a confiderable time before the African Negroes under- 
ftand the language of the Ifland fufRcieiitly to profit from the in- 
ftru&ions of their teachers ? 

The new Negroes in general have a remarkable quicknefs in 
learning of languages ; and as they are always committed to the 
care of the old and experienced Slaves, in lfiands where religion: 
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is attended to, their protedtor, as he is called, makes a point of 
introducing them very early to the miflionary of the diftridt, and 
they are always baptized as foon as they are fuppofed to have any 
idea of the language. 

What were the fymptoms of the complaint that was fo fatal to 
your Slaves in the year 1786 ? 

I can only fpeak of that by the reprefentations which were 
made to me by my attornies—the complaint from their account 
feemed to originate with a violent pain on their right fide, which 
never failed of bringing on a fever, and that I fuppofe continued 
until their diforder proved fatal to them, or came into a ftate of 
recovery. 

Was it more'fatal to the field or to the domeftic Slaves ? 

The diforder feemed to prevail univerfally among my Slaves ; 
and from a paffage in my attornies letters I remember their men¬ 
tioning the lofs of two very fine young perfons, one a male and 
the other a female, who were about fixteen years of age, and were 
employed as domeftic Slaves. 

What number of White men are ordinarily employed in plan¬ 
tation fervice, and in what ftations ? 

I believe in general that the proportional numbers will hold 
to be pretty much the fame on all other eftates as I have mentioned 
them to be on my own. 

What was the fum you paid for the grant of lands you bought 
of General Monckton ? 

jT. 32,000 fterling for the grant, which contained 4,000 acres. 

How long is it before the great expence of buying Slaves for 
clearing new lands, for eredting works, and all other charges in¬ 
cident to a fugar eftate, will allow fuch eftate to make any 
return ? 

From the beft of my obfervation, I am of opinion that no return 
whatever can be expected from an eftate fettled out of woods, in 
lefs than four years; and that it will require ten years to make re¬ 
turns of any confiderable value. 

What might it coft you to replace the Slaves who died on your 
Hermitage eftate in 1786? 

It is impoffible for me to eftimate the exadt expence of fup- 
plying that lofs—thefe Slaves, at the time of their death, were 
r worth 
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worth £t leaft £. 3,000 fterling ; and as a greater number muft be 
purcbafed to replace fo many fe.ttoned Slaves loft, 1 cannot pofli- 
bly eftimate my lofs at lels than £. 3,500. 

Are you of opinion that the plough can be ufed in any of the 
Iftands you are acquainted with to any material advantage in the 
cultivation of lands in the plantations ? 

I am perfuaded it cannot. * 

Are you of opinion that the plantations can be cultivated by 
Europeans? 

They certainly cannot. 

Are not the French Weft India Iftands and the Britifh Ceded 
Iftands, fo called in general, more feafonable as to rain, and more 
plentifully furnilhed by conftant ftreams of water, than the old 
fettled Britilh Iftands? 

They certainly are. • 

Are not the eftates in the Old Windward Iftands in general of 
far lefs extent than in the Ceded Iftands; and are not the Negro 
provifion- grounds in the former confequently lefs in quantity than 
in the latter? 

The eftates in the Old Windward Iftands are not in general of 
above one-half the extent they are in the Ceded Iftands, they 
are of courfe worfe appointed in provifion-grounds; and as the 
climate of thofe Iftands is much more uncertain, very little de- 
pendance can be placed on their feafons, therefore it is not above 
one year in three that their provifions anfwer. 

Is not the confequent deficiency of the native ground provifions 
in thefe Oid Illands made up by the proprietors, by the purchafe 
of impoited articles of food and fupport for their Negroes? 

It certainly is. 

Did not the regular and conftant fupply of provifions from North 
America to the Old Britilh Windward Iftands, before the late pro¬ 
hibition of it, afford the planters a more certain and plentiful 
means of feeding and fupporthig their Slaves, than any they now 
have by the other fubftituted channels of importation? 

It certainly did. 

You faid that the average price of Slaves at the time of fettling 
the Ceded Iftands was thirty pounds—do you mean by that the 
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average price of Slaves by the cargo, or the average value of the 
prime new Negroes ? 

I meant the average price of Slaves by the cargo. 

Did you ever in your experience know a free Negro offer himfelf 
to work for hire in the field in any of the Britifh Iflands ? 

I never knew an inflance of it. 

Are there not large fums of money due from the Eritifh plan¬ 
ters upon mortgage and otherwife, to the merchants and other 
inhabitants of Great Britain ? 

Very confiderable fums. 

Are there not alfo confiderable fums due from them to foreigners 
who have been encouraged to lend their money by Britifh ads of 
Parliament, on the fecurity of their plantations, Slaves, and other 
property in the Weft Indies? 

There are confiderable foreign loans on eftates on almoft every 
one of the Windward Iflands. 

Is it not common in contrads and engagements entered into by 
the planters, for them to convenant with their mortgagees and 
other creditors to keep up the number of their Slaves,, and to add 
to the fecurity all fubfequently purchafed ones, fo as to prevent a< 
diminution of the value and produce of the eftate ? 

It is almoft in every inflance. 

Is not alfo a fimilar engagement entered into by lefiees of fugar 
eftates in the Britifh plantations ? 

It always is. 

What will be the confequence to the credit of the Eritifh 
planters with their creditors in this country, and among foreigners* 
if the Slave Trade fhould be abolilhed ? 

The credit of the Britifh Weft India Iflands is already fo mate¬ 
rially injured by the meafures which have been taken in this 
country, that it is not now poflible to borrow money on any terms, 
upon the beft fecurity that can be offered in the Britifh Weft 
India Iflands; and if the African trade is abolilhed, the creditors 
of thofe colonies will no doubt take immediate meafures for the 
recovery of their debts, as they will not any longer confider them 
in a ftate of fecurity.—The eftates, if no regular fupplies are 
granted them, muft daily diminifh in crop, and of courfe the 
fecurity, in a certain time, will come to nothing. 
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Do you know any of the circumftances of a tranfa&ion which 
is faid to have happened refpedting the carrying away from the 
coaft of Africa to Barbadoes a certain number of pawns, and what 
became of thofe pawns ? 

Being the correfpondent of the houfe of MefT rS . Arnold, Bruce, 
and Company, in the Ifland of Dominique, I was informed by letter 
from thefe gentlemen, fome time in the month of May or June 
1788, that the ftiip Molly of Liverpool, commanded by Captain 
Bebby, had arrived to their addrefs from the Cameroons on the 
Coaft of Africa with a cargo of Slaves, among whom the captain 
laid there were a certain number of pawns; that a few days after 
the arrival of the Molly at Dominique, the fchooner Gainfborough 
arrived from the Cameroons with a Free Black Man on board, 
named Quaoo, and inftruttions and letters from the captains of 
feveral fliips at the Cameroons, who had been feized on and de¬ 
tained by the natives of that country, until fuch time as thefe 
-pawns were redeemed ; the very day the lchooner arrived at Do¬ 
minique, Meflrs. Arnold and Bruce carried the Free Man Quaoo 
on board the Molly, and defired him to point out the Negroes he 
confidered as pawns; he accordingly pointed out twenty-two 
men, who were immediately carried on Ihore, and treated with 
the greateft tendernefs and humanity, until the fchooner Gainf¬ 
borough was refitted, and in a condition to -return to the Coaft of 
Africa; thefe pawns, fome time in the month of July 1788, 
Went on board the fchooner, and failed for Africa ; the faid fchoo- 
ner arrived fafe at the Cameroons on the Coaft of Africa, and fo 
far were the inhabitants from being difpol'ed to redeem thofe 
pawns, that they would not have any thing to fay to them, not- 
withftanding the many applications that were made by the Captain 
of the Gainfborough, and the other commanders who were trading 
in the river Cameroon at the time. After laying a confiderable 
time on the Coaft, the pawns were returned to the Weft Indies, 
and are now in the Ifland of Dominique, on the plantation of 
Mr. Winfton, the late attorney-general of that colony, where they 
are gently wrought, and are amply cloathed and fupplied with 
provifions; they are confidered by my correfpondents as Free Men, 
and remain now in that fituation. 

Was it ever reprefented to you, or do you believe from any 
thing that you have heard, that thefe pawns, or any of them, were 
the ions or relations of princes, or great men of Africa ; or what 
was their condition ? 

I do not believe they were; for by my correfpondence with 
Meflrs. Arnold, Bruce, and Company, I atn aflured that the 
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pawns were obtained by Captain Bebby in the common courfe of*' 
trade—I am alfo allured by thefe gentlemen, that Captain Bebby, 
in the Molly, lay five or fix weeks in the river Cameroon, after 
he was completely flaved, ufing his endeavours, during that time, 
to prevail on the natives to redeem the pawns. 

I 

As you have had much experience in the Slave Trade from the 
arrival of Slaves in the Weft Indies, have you reafon to believe, 
from the obfervations you have made, that Negroes imported from 
the Coaft of Africa are taken from a more happy ftate, thereby to 
be placed in a worfe ? 

It is impoflible for me to fpeak with precifion to that queftion, 

having never been on the Coaft of Africa ; but from my long 

intimacy and acquaintance with many commanders of Guinea- 

men (whom I have found very intelligent) I have not a doubt of 

their fituation being infinitely more comfortable in the Weft India 

Iflands than on the Coaft of Africa. 

" * 

In the accounts of the population of the Weft India Iflands, are 
Free People of colour ordinarily ranked under the defcription of 
Free Negroes ? 

They generally are. 

Confidering that in one day, or in one day and a half, the 
Slaves are to cultivate provifion-grounds fuflicient for their whole 
fubfiftence, and fuflicient alfo to enable them to make the acqui- 
fitions they are reprefented to pofiefs, is not this a laborious 
fervice ? 

Very far from it; for the cultivation of provifion-grounds in 
the Weft India Iflands that are feafonable is attended with very 
little labour; and a great proportion of the food of Slaves is the 
fruit of bananas and plantane-trees, which do not require continual 
attention. 

Is not vegetation very quick in the Weft India climates, and 
confequently provifions and other fruits of the earth very foon at 
maturity ? 

They are. 


And then the Witnefs was direded to withdraw. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHN CASTLES called in, and examined. 


Of what country are you a native ? 
Of England. 


Have you refided in the Weft Indies ? 

I refided in the Weft Indies from 1766 to 1788,.except one 
yeai, which I /pent in a vifit to England, 


In what Ifland ? 

In the Ifland of Grenada. 


PS? y°» P??j fe P h y flc and Surgery in that ifland ? 
1 did till within two years of the time I left it. 

What number of plantations did you attend f 
Generally from fix to ten fugar plantations. 

About what number of Negroes did you attend? ' 
From twelve to fifteen hundred. 


Are you a proprietor of land yourfelf ? 

I purchafed x piece of land uncultivated and in wood, in part- 
nerftnp with another gentleman, in the year 1771 which we cul- 
ttvated and put into fugar-I afterwards bought the other moi«y, 
and now poflefs the whole. ' * 


^°" Id J ou r ha , ve Purchafed that land, or could you have 
Africa 1 ? hat fCtt Cment wlthout a f upply of Negroes from 

Cwft^f'Af r icr Ifhed Ae eftatC entIrC,y With Ne S roes f roui the 

TO J^ rding l .° your j° Int experience, both as a planter and as a 
medical man, is it your opinion that the population of Negroes 
mGrenada w.Il remain in its prefent ftate, without recruits from 
time to time of new Negroes from Africa ? 

No—I think the population will dimini/h every year. 

What are your reafons for that opinion ? 

There are feveral; in the firft place, the Negro women are not 
fo prolific as the women of thts country, which I apprehend to 
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be owing to excefiive and promifcuous intercourfe with the other 
fex, and that commenced at a very early period; from this caufe, 
they do not in general breed till a pretty advanced age, viz. from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age, when they are not fo much 
the objects of defire with the men; therefore a great part of the 
moil proper time for the propagation of the fpecies is totally loft. 
When they do breed at an early period, which is very feldom 
the cafe, the children generally die, and the mothers fuffer fo 
much, that 4 they, are unfit for bearing children at a more advanced 
and more proper age. When they do bear children, they keep 
them at the -breaft generally two years, by which means there 
can be one birth only in two years and a half, or three years, 
being a longer period than is generally allowed in this country 
for that purpofe.—Children are fiibjedl very foon after their birth 
to a difeafe called the tetanus or locked jaw, which is fo fatal, that 
the Negro women conceive only one half of the danger of the 
birth with refpedt to the child till the ninth day, to which time 
they look w^th great anxiety. To be underftood with refpedl to 
the caufes of this difeafe, it is neceffary to obferve, that phyficians, 
in delcribing the caufe of difeafes with any degree of accuracy, 
divide them into two claffes; the remote procatarcic, or predif- 
pofing, and the proximate, without the concurrence Qf both of 
which the difeafe cannot be produced; for inftance, one perfon, 
from laying in damp fheets, fhall only be flightly indilpofed, or 
catch a cold, as it is commonly called ; whereas another, from the 
fame caufe, fhall be feized with a dangerous .-or- perhaps fatal 
pleurify or peripneumony: there mull be fome reafon why the 
fame caufe has not had the fame effect. It will be found, in the 
latter cafe, a plethora, or inflammatory diathefis, had been in¬ 
duced in the fyftem, perhaps by full or hard living, or violent 
exercife, which is the predifpofing caufe of the pleurify or perip¬ 
neumony, which would however have poflibly gone off without 
any danger, and would not have produced the difeafe without the 
accefiion of the proximate caufe, which is fudden ftoppage of per- 
fpiration by laying in wet linen. The predilpofing caufe of teta¬ 
nus or locked jaw, I conceive to be excefiive irritability of fyf- 
tern, induced hy the warm climate. That this irritability exifts 
in a very high degree in the Weft Indies, is well known; for this 
difeafe is frequently occafioned by the moll trifling caufes, fuch as 
a cut or prick in the finger or toe, or from fuddenly catching 
cold after violent exercife, even in adults of all defcriptions, of 
White or Black; but phyficians know that, ceteris paribus, ir¬ 
ritability of fyftem is greater in young perfons than in old, and 
that in proportion to the age or nearnefs to the time of birth; 
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hence the greateft degree of irritability mull exift immediately after 
birth, and hence this difeafe muft be more frequent at that time 
than at any future period of life. The proximate caufes of tetanus 
are all caufes of pain or irritation; the mod common are, the 
wound left on the navel on the feparation of the navel-ftring, the 
retention of the meconium, bad milk, or fudden expofure to cold. 
Thefe caufes, I apprehend, occur as frequently in this country as 
in the Weft Indies, but they do not produce the difeafe, becaufe 
the predifpoling caufe is either abfent altogether, or exifts in a 
very imall degree. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Limce, 22 0 die Februarii 1790. 

I 

Counlel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded further in their Examination. 

» 

T |? oes the proximate caufe exift in a greater degree in the Weft Mr. CASTLES. 
Indies than in this country? 

. the contr ary, I think that the proximate caufe of infan¬ 
tine tetanus muft occur rather more frequently in this country 
than in the \\ eft Indies, for want of that medical aid, and thofe 
comforts which the Negroes in the Weft Indies fo univerfally en- 
Joy.-Convulfions and fatal fevers often happen from dentition 
from the fame reafon as the tetanus, viz. exceflive irritability of 
the lyftem.—It is certain that as miich pain is occafioned by the 
teeth making their way through the gums in this country as in the 
Weft Indies; but the predifpofing caufe of convulfions or fever 
being abfent, few are loft in that way in this country—the fame 
doftrine will hold with refpeft to worms, with this addition, that 
worms m children are much more common in the Weft Indies 
than in England, owing, I apprehend, to their vegetable diet, great 
part of which is ufed in a crude ftate, particularly fruits, which 
they have in greater plenty than the lower fort of people in this 
country. -Another caufe of depopulation is fatal epidemical dif- 
eafes-inthe year i 77 , or 1772 a catarrhal fever, very like the 
influenza, which I found on my arrival in this country in 1788 
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carried off great numbers of both Whites and Blacks.—About 
feven or eight years ago a putrid fore throat was epidemical, and 
proved generally fatal to children—thofe who took the fmall-pox 
naturally, generally died ; and although inoculation was in general 
very fuccefsful, yet on fome plantations many died—the meafles 
were not fatal in themfelves, but often left the patients in fuch 
fxtuations as they did not recover from—and very lately a difeafe, 
commonly called the liver complaint, carried off great numbers of 
Negroes on fome plantations—with refpedt to Grenada in particu¬ 
lar, there are a great proportion of Negroes from the coaft of 
Africa, in confequence of which the proportion of women is fmall 
in comparifon to the males—I forgot formerly to mention that wo¬ 
men in warm countries leave off breeding fooner than in more 
temperate ones. 

What proportion of the children which are bom die within the 
month ? 

On the eftates which I attended, taken colledtively, I think 
about one third part of the children died within the month—on 
my own eftate I loft more than that proportion. 

Did you give all neceffary care and attention to raife the children 
that were born on your own eftate ? 

Moft certainly, and very often confulted with medical men on 
that fubjedt. 

Did you not think it highly for your intereft to raife Negro 
children ? 

Moft certainly, and long before I ever thought this matter would 
be agitated. 

Do you know, or did you ever hear of any effedlual remedy for 
the jaw-fall among children? 

No—my pradtice was to avoid all caufes of pain or irritation, 
in order to prevent the difeafe, fuch as taking care to purge off the 
meconium, to have the wound on the navel properly dreffed, to 
pay attention to the nurfe, and to have comfortable warm lodg¬ 
ings, when the women were brought to bed in particular. 

Are not White children born there equally fubjedt to this com¬ 
plaint ? 

There were but few White children in that part of the Ifland 
where I refided, but I am well informed by my brother, who is 
major of the 66th regiment, that the women of that regiment 
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were very prolific after their arrival in the Weft Indies, but that 
they reared very few of their children. 

What proportion of the Negro children that are born arrive at 
the age of puberty ? 

In my opinion not one-third—on my own eftate I loft more j 
and when I left Grenada I had only twenty-three Creoles, the 
produce of about 130 or 140 African Slaves, in the courfe of 
fifteen or fixteen years, fix or feven of which only were fit for 
mule-boys. 

Among the women imported what proportion of them breed ? 

Very few, I think—we ufed to buy our Negroes in lots of ten, 
among which there were three or four females at mod ; one or two 
of which only were capable of bearing children. 

Are there not in fuch lots females paft bearing children, and 
are there not alfo children ? 

Always. 

Do not the Negroes bring upon themfelves difeafes which prove 
fatal to them, by their nodturnal vifits, and the manner in which 
they frequently pafs the night ? 

Very often—they are fo fond of the dance, that they will fre¬ 
quently, after they have done their work, go five or fix miles in 
order to enjoy that diverfion, and come home time enough at the 
calling of the lift in the morning; from which reafon I always 
found more fick perfons in the hofpital on the Monday than in the 
latter part of the week—the Saturday and Sunday night being the 
moft common times for that kind of amufement; I am certain 
they hurt themfelves more from that caufe than from their labour 
for their mafter throughout the week. 

Is it your opinion that the reafon why the Negro women do 
not breed in a greater degree, or why children are not raifed, is, 
that the Negroes are not well treated, or made to labour too 
hard? 

Certainly not, but from the caufes I have already afligned. 

Has it not coft you a large fum of money to fettle your planta¬ 
tion? 

A very large fum—more than it is worth in my opinion. 

Would you have made that purchafe or fettlement if you had 
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underftood that you were to be deprived of the means of fupplying 
yourfelf with African Negroes ? 

Impofiible, becaufe I purchafed the eftate in woods, which could 
have yielded no revenue at all. 

Is your eftate now fully (locked with Negroes ? 

It is. 

Can you keep up the number without occafional fupplies from 
Africa ? 

I have kept up my number but not my ftrength for fome years 
pad ; but fenfible that a fupply of Negroes from Africa would be 
necefiary, I ordered five per cent, to be purchafed annually. 

Would you have left that order without a conviction of the ne- 
ceflity for it ? 

I certainly would not—I have given reafons before, why I think 
the population will decreafe in general. 

Are there not epidemical diforders which are frequently fatal to 
the ableft and moft healthy Negroes in large numbers ? 

Yes—fuch as I have already defcribed. 

Are not thofe diforders alone in the Weft Indies more thau fuf- 
ficient to counterbalance the increafe by births ?. 

They have hitherto been fo—befides fatal confequences often 
follow the moft trifling accidents, in confequence of that irritabi¬ 
lity of fyftem, fo univerfally induced in the Weft Indies from the 
climate—hence many adults have died of the locked jaw. 

When any of thofe lofies are experienced, what muft be the 
confequence to the planter, if he cannot recruit his means of cul¬ 
tivation, by the purchafe of African Negroes to fupply fuch 
lofles ? 

Ruin—becaufe his numbers will at length decreafe fo much, 
that he will not be able to make produce of any fort, fugar in par¬ 
ticular. 

Are not the Negro women, in refpeCl of food and labour, in 
fully as favourable a condition for the propagation of the human 
fpecies, as the labouring part of the females in England ? 

In my opinion they moft certainly are. 


Is not the actual condition of the Negroes in general in the 
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Weft Indies, as comfortable as that of the labouring poor in 
England ? 

Much more fo—I have had occafton, in a tour which I made 
laft fummer, through part of England and Scotland, to be able to 
anfwer this queftion pofitively. 

Did you bring any Negroes from Grenada with you ? 

Yes—I brought two, a man and a woman, as fervants. 

Where they fenhble Negroes ? 

Very much fo. 

When in this country how were they treated ? 

Exactly as my other fervants—both of them were cloathed pro¬ 
perly for this country. 

Were they in all refpe&s on a footing with White fervants ? 

In every refpett. 

Were they not attached to you ? 

Very much. 

Did you wifh them to ftay in this country ? 

I wifhed them to ftay, at leaft for a year or two, until I fliould 
determine whether this climate would permit me to ftay in Eng¬ 
land altogether, that they might be of ufe to me in my pafiagc to 
the Weft Indies again. 

Were they Free Negroes? 

No—the one was an African Slave, purchafed at about the am: 
of twelve; the woman was a Creole—both Slavesthe man had 
been accuftomed to field work in general, though occaftonally 
employed in the houfe—the woman I purchafed from a tavern- 
keeper, where her labour was harder than that of a common field 
Negro. 

Were they fatisfied to ftay in this country ? 

No, for in about three months they begged of me to fend them 
out; and on my afkmg them the reafon, they faid they did not 
like this country: and I have found, on enquiring further that 
they thought this country very dull, and pined very much’after 
their dances, and other cuftoms, to which they had been accuf¬ 
tomed—they were far from being fond of the kind of living in 
this country j and when they had any money, often regaled them- 
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felves on a herring and potatoes, inftead of the yams and plan- 
tanes which they commonly eat in the Weft Indies, in preference 
to the beft bread made in London, and to the ordinary food of 
this country.—I have very often heard the woman fpeak with 
great commiferation of a barrow-woman, who was far advanced 
in her pregnancy, felling fruit in the ftreet, and faid, that if fhe 
was fo far gone with child, her mafter would not put her to fo 
hard labour ; and whenever fhe palled this woman, always laid out 
fome money in fruit with her.—I therefore fent them both home 
to the Weft Indies. 

Did they appear to be ftruck or furprifed at the number of 
beggars, and other miferable objedts, which they obferved in 
the ftreets ? 

Exceedingly—They ufed to fay, “ Puccra (White Country) 
“ not good.” 

Do you recoiled! any obfervation being made by this Negro 
woman, when a White fervant, rendered incapable by pregnancy 
of doing her work, was difcharged ? 

Yes—One of my White lervants became fo big with child, 
that I was obliged to difcharge her—The Negro woman thought 
it cruel in the higheft degree ; and faid, if fhe had been in the 
fame fituation, her mafter would have taken care of her, and been 
very thankful to her for bringing him a child—Both the Negroes 
confidered themfelves in full as good a fituation as the other fer- 
vants, and often told them fo, when reproached by them with 
being Slaves. 

Have you received any account of them fince they. have been 
fent home; and is it that they are contented, or otherwife ? 

It is, that they are perfectly contented, and behave themfelves 

well. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Were the Negroes, of whom you have been juft fpeaking, do- 
meftic or field Negroes when in the Weft Indies? 

The man had been in the field, and done all forts of work 
there, but was occafionally employed in the houfe when any of 
the other fervants happened to be fick; and fome time before I 
brought him home I lent him to my brother to take care of his 

horfes—The woman was never employed in the field by me. 

I pur- 
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I purchafed her from a tavern-keeper about three or four years 
before I left the Weft Indies, who was generally reckoned rather 
a fevere mafter, and where the work was to my knowledge harder 
than common field labour. 

What was the age of the female, when fhe came into your 
pofleflion ? 

About eleven or twelve, and had two children before fhe was 
fourteen. 

Were thefe two Slaves on their return to the Weft Indies placed 
in the htuation of domeftic or field Slaves ? 

I gave orders that the man ihould be put to any trade he chofe 
—the woman was hired out to a ftore-keeper, for the purpofe of 
hawking merchandize about the country. 

Were you purchafing Slaves during the whole of the fifteen or 
fixteen years mentioned in your former anfwer; or at what period 
of that term had you completed the number of 130 or 140, which 
you have ftated as the whole of your purchale ? 

The whole of the Slaves were purchafed before the capture of 
the Ifland in 1779, but by far the greateft number were purchafed 
within the firft, fecond, and third year. 

What do you take to be the ordinary proportion of females im¬ 
ported, to that of males? 

In general there are two males imported to one female. 

What proportion of the infants born on your own eftate do you 
apprehend you loft before they reached the age of twelve or 
thirteen ? 

More than two-thirds. 

Did you lofe any of your African Negroes ? 

A vaft many. 

Can you ftate the number and the defcriptions of thofe you loft, 
whether males or females ? 

I cannot—I began to fettle the eftate in 1771, and in 1780, on 
examining the journal, I found, that had all the Slaves I purchafed, 
and thofe that were born on the eftate, been alive, I Ihould have 
had 163 or 164; inftead of which I had not actually 100, which 
is a lofs of nearly fix per cent, per ann. 


From 
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From your not recollecting any thing remarkable concerning 
the proportion of males and females arnongft the Slaves you loft, 
may it not be prefumed that there was nothing remarkable in 
it, but that you loft about an equal proportion of both ? 

Yes—I think fo. 

Did you lofe the greater number at the beginning or the latter 
part of the period of the nine years ? 

No doubt at the beginning, but more particularly from the 
epidemical catarrhal fever which 1 before mentioned. 

When you ordered five per cent, on the number of your Slaves 
to be purchafed annually, did you mean it for the purpofe of keep¬ 
ing up your ftock only ? 

Not altogether; and I defired my attorney to purchafe females 
if polfible, in confequence of the alarm raffed by the report of the 
abolition of the Slave Trade—but I am of opinion, that perhaps 
two or three per cent, would keep up the number, but not the 
ftrength of the plantation. 

Do you apprehend it is for the planter’s intereft to go upon the 
fyftem of breeding Slaves, or of purchafing Africans ? 

Planters always go upon the fyftem of breeding Slaves. 

Queftion repeated. 

Yes, certainly. 

Had you a room on your eftate appropriated to the lying-in wo¬ 
men ; or were they commonly delivered in their own houfes? 

I had no fuch place either on my own eftate, nor was there any 
fuch place where I attended as a furgeon.—The women were always 
delivered in their own houfes. 

Did you ufe any, and what other precautions, to prevent the in¬ 
fants from being attacked by the tetanus, than thole deferibed in 
your former anfwer ? 

It was a fubjedt very much difeuffed among medical men, and 
there were different opinions about it.—I tried every thing fug- 
gefted, and tried different midwives, in order to prevent the mor¬ 
tality from this complaint, but without any great fuccefs. 

Does the irritability you ftate as produced by the climate of the 
Weft Indies prevail in a high degree arnongft the inhabitants after 
they reach the age of puberty; and are they often attacked by the 
tetanus after that period ? 

5 


Moft 
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Moff certainly it does, for as I before obferved, adults of all 
descriptions, a ? d of . an a g es > frequently fall victims to the tetanus, 
and this irritability is confequently hereditary m the children. 

W . ha ? tTie , P eculiir fymptoms of the liver complaint, and 
was it infectious r 

The difeafe which carried off fo many of Mr. Baillie’s and other 
perions Negroes, I never faw—it never reached mReflate, nor any 
of thofe eftates in that part of the country were T lived, therefore 
as a profeflional man 1 cannot anfwer the queftion—an indura¬ 
tion or feparation of the liver has been always pretty frequent in 
Grenada, finee I have known it, but it was generally among the 
White people, and m confequence of fevere repeated bilious fe^ 
vers—I have feen very few cafes of this among the Negroes be- 
caufe from the nature of their food they are not fo much fubiea 
to bilious complaints as the White people are. 

Do you mean to fay, that among a lot of ten Slaves, compre¬ 
hending three or four women, that only one or two will be likelv 
to produce children ? ' 

Yes, that is my idea, for it is pretty certain that they are not 
fond of felling m Africa thofe women beft adapted for breed- 


From what information do you form this opinion ? 

I have frequently heard fo fern the captains of Guineamen, 
who have long uled the trade. 


is it ufual then for thefe lots of Negroes to contain old 
women ? 

_ carg ° is afforted and put into lots, the method is to 

chufe hrft the moft able men, according to the number of lots 
one able man for each lot—then the next able men, one for each 
lot, are chofen, and fo on with refpeft to the more indifferent 
olaves, men or women, fo that there muft be good and bad and 

young and old in each lot, in order to make the lots as equal as 
pollible. * 


Do you know of any other method or rule of lotting Nee 
for fale, behde» that you have juft defcribed ? 8 

No, and I have frequently affifted in lotting a cargo myfelf. 


roes 


Do you know any thing of a prattice called the fcramble ? 
ies. 

3 ^ Defcribe 
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Defcribe that practice ? 

When the Negroes are in the place allotted for their fale, the 
door is fluit till a certain time, when it is opened, and the pur- 
chafers go in, and purchafe that defcription of Negroes they 
like—there is no other peculiarity of circumftance that I know 
of. 

• 

Do you know any thing of the mortality of children on the 
Coaft of Africa ? 

No. 

Is the climate in the Weft Indies hotter than that of thofe parts 
of Africa from which the Negroes are ufually imported ? 

I do not know—I never was in Africa. 

In what degree of latitude are the Weft India Iflands fitu- 
ated ? 

Grenada is in latitude between eleven and twelve, and I believe 
the moft northerly Iflands are in latitude about feventeen or 
eighteen. 

What number of Negroes fit for immediate labour are ufually 
found in a lot of ten ? 

Generally I think feven or eight. 

Are not Creole Negroes ufually better able to fuftain labour in 
that climate than imported Africans ? 

I think there is no difference, when the Africans are feafoned— 
my own Negroes are all Africans, except the children born on the 
eftate, and are remarkable good working people. 

Explain what you mean by the term ** feafoned ?” 

When a new Negro has been two or three years in the country,- 
and acquainted with the language and manners of it, and has got 
his provilion-ground in fuch a fituation as to fupply himfelf with 
food, we confider him then as a feafoned Negro. 

Does not feafoning imply being habituated to the climate, and 
to the labour of a plantation ? 

I fancy the Negroes in their own country do very little work, 
and therefore they muft be habituated to it by degrees—with 
refpedt to climate, I imagine it muft be nearly the lame in both 
countries. 


o 
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Do you know whether a confiderable proportion of New Negroes 
die within the firft three years after importation ? 

Not many,- though more than in a future period. 

Were the Slaves which you brought to England with you as 
well treated, and as lightly worked, as in the Weft Indies l 

They were a great deal lels worked here, and as well treated as 
they were in the Weft Indies. 

Would you not then yourfelf have confidered their fituation 
here as at leaft equally eligible ? 

Certainly; but they did not think fo. 


Was you ever concerned as a proprietor in the allotment and 
fale of a cargo of new Negroes ? 

No. 

Do you mean to fay then, that the method you have defcribed 
in the allotment of a cargo of new Negroes, is invariably the prac¬ 
tice adopted by the importers of new Negroes ? 

I cannot fay it is, but all the lots I purchafed were aflorted in 
that manner. 

Do you believe that that is the general pradice ufed by im¬ 
porters ? J 

Not lately, I am told; but l have purchafed few or no Negroes 
for many years paft. 

Is it not a rule generally attended to, to have the families 
and relations (if any fuch there be) fold together in the fame 
lot ? 

Always; and I remember, in lotting a cargo of Negroes, 
changing a great number of the Negroes from one lot to another, 

in confequence of brothers and other relations being in other 
lots. 

When you faid, that in a lot of ten new Negroes there were' 
generally feven or eight fit for immediate labour, what is that im¬ 
mediate labour that they are fit for ? 

The moft trifling labour, merely fomething to amufe them 
fuch as turning cane trafh, to render it fit for fuel to boil 
fiigar. 

Aud is not that courfe taken with them to reconcile their 

dilpofitions 
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difpofitions and conftitutious to the change of fcene and cli¬ 
mate, until they gradually become habituated to the country, 
and fit to undergo the laborious part of work, in common 
with Negroes feafoned to the country, and the work of a plan¬ 
tation ? 

Certainly. 

ml 

You ftated that your lofs gf male and female Slaves was in 
an equal proportion ; do you not mean thereby that that lofs was 
in proportion to the number of each fex which you had on your 
plantation ? 

Yes, certainly. 

Do you apprehend that the lofs of field Slaves could be in any 
degree fupplied by fending domeftic Slaves to perform plantation 
work ? 

In a very trifling degree indeed, not worth mentioning. 

When you a£ted as a furgeon on other plantations, in what 
manner was you paid for your attendance ? 

I was paid feven (hillings and fix pence for each Negro per an¬ 
num, befides which I was paid for all furgical operations* 

Was the tetanus a frequent confequence of thofe furgical ope¬ 
rations? & t 

Sometimes—I have known three or four cafes of amputation 
wherein the tetanus proved fetal. 

Have you known the tetanus frequently confequent on furgical 
operations of fmaller importance than amputation ? 

No—wounds or incifions in the mufcular flelh feldom produce 
the tetanus. 


And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


JOHN GREG, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

Of what country are you a native ? 

Of Ireland. 

When did you firft go to the Weft Indies; how long did you 
continue there; and in what iflands ? ° 1 

I went to the Weft Indies about the latter end of 1764, or the 

beginning 
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beginning of 1765, and continued there about twenty years— 
During that time, for feveral years, my duty required that I fhould 
be in the Ceded Iflands two or three times in each year—I have 
alfo been twice in Jamaica—I have alfo been at Antigua, Hilpa- 
nioia, Martinique, and l'everal times at St. Lucia. 

In which of thefe Iflands did you principally refide ? 

In the lfland of Dominique. 

Do you know any thing of the commifiion which was iffued by 
the King of Great Britain, in the year 1764, appointing commif- 
fioners for the fale and difpofal of lands in the Ceded Iflands? 

I do know fnch commifiion was iffued—I have converfed with 
Mr, George Grenville and Lord Hillfborough on the fubjedt of 
that commifiion, and the inftrudtions which were to be iffued in 
confequence of it—I have often been in poffeffion of the com¬ 
mifiion and the King’s inftrudtions, and I had them regiflered in 
the lfland of Grenada, all the Ceded Iflands being then under one 
government. 

Did you execute any office under that commifiion ? 

I did.—I was fecretary to the commifiion, and adted as auctioneer 
for His Majefly in the fale of lands. 

Did the commiffioners, and others appointed by the faid com¬ 
mifiion, proceed 011 their duty, and difpofeofthe whole, or any 
part of the lands in the Ceded Iflands, according to their powers 
and inftrudtions? 

They did difcharge their duty to His Majefly in the mofl ho¬ 
nourable, impartial, and difinterefled manner, and difpofed of 
1 74,108 acres, which amounted to £. 620,668. js. 8 d. flerling. 

Was there a condition in the fale of thofe lands, by which the 
purchafer was obliged to cut down, clear, and cultivate, and under 
what penalties ? 

There was fuch a condition in the grant. 

Then an extradt from the faid grant, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a copy, was read, viz. 

“ And alfo, upon condition that the grantee, his 
“ heirs and afligns, fhall, from and after fix months 
3 L « fhall 
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fhall be elapfed from the date of this our grant, well 
and truly in every year clear one acre for ’every 
“ tw enty acres of uncleared land in the faid hereby 
“ granted plantation, until one half of the uncleared 
“ cultivable land of the faid plantation fliall be cleared ; 
“ aud if h happen, that the faid grantee, his heirs 
* or afligns, fliall not clear the fame, as is hereby re- 
‘ quired, then he or they fliall pay to us, our heirs 
and fucceflors, the fum of five pounds fterling per 
** anoun J hor every acre which ought to have been 
cleared as aforeiaid, and which he or thev fliall fo 
“ negledt to clear.” 3 


Can you eftimate what quantity of the land fold now remains 
uncleared r 

It is nnpoflible to fay accurately, but the preateft part remains 
m wood but I fpeak particularly as to the Iflands of Dominique 
and Saint Vincent s. ^ 

What quantity of land does the Ifland of Dominique contain ? 

180,436 acres. 

What quantity of land in that Ifland was difpofed of under the 
commiflion, and fince, and for what price ? 

S) 6,344 acrcs and three quarters was fold under the commiflion 
which amounted to £. 312,092. iu. id. fterling—the commiflion- 
ers alio made appropriation of lands for public purpofes—and I 
have been informed and believe, that Governor Ord has fince the 
time of the commiflion difpofed of confiderable quantities; fo that 
I believe the whole quantity under grants from His Majefty muft 
confiderably exceed 100,000 acres. 

What quantity of land does the Ifland of Saint Vincent con- 
•tain r 

By the firft report of the fun-eyors appointed by the com- 
mifhoners, and the report of the commiflioners to the lords of 
the treafury and board of trade, it appeared to contain 80,000 
acres; but by a late publication of Mr. Byers (publifher of a 
map of the Ifland, and who has fince adted as chief furveyor) it 
appeared to contain about 84>ooo acres. 
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What quantity of that land was difpofcd of under the commit- 
lion and lince, and to what amount P 

20,538 acres and three quarters were difoofed of by the 
commiftioners, amounting to £. ,62,854. i„. % d. fterling-I 
have been informed that 4 000 acres were given 'by His Majefty 
General Monckton and that about 20,000 acres have been 
fince confirmed to Mr. Swxnburne, which I believe have been or 
are to be difpcifcd of under fimilar conditions of the grant of 

44,oocfacres. Wh °' e WiI1 a ^ ear b ? that to bc 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were dircded to 
withdraw. 


Martis , 23 0 die Februat'ii 1790. 


cS^in'Sr “adorn " bef ° re; W^e^tntd pro- 

and fince ’ rae,he -“'- c,EO ’ 

. T he °l . tbe afury fixed a minimum, below which no 
land could be fold, which was five pounds fterling per acre for 
every acre of cleared land, and one pound fterling for every acre of 
wood land. The lands were advertifed for fale in Great^ritain * 
reland, America, and the Weft Indies; they were put up to pub 
he fale and fold to the higheft bidder. The gen,leLnT,tending 
the fale as purchafers bid in oppofition to each other, and in 
numerous tnftanees hid up the lands far above what any body 
could have an idea that they were worth. ^ ^ 


tin^ ? What timC dld thC faICS bCgIn ’ and h ° W long did tbe 7 


con- 


T^ Cy ,n e ^n ! r\ the y '“ 7 6j> and “'«!"ued till the year 17-r - 
that is, the laft fale was in the year 1774. 7/5 > 

Did not the feveral purchafers lay out confiderable Aims in 
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raifing buildings and other works neceflary for the purpofe of car¬ 
rying on the cultivation ? 

Iminenfe fums. 

Were thofe fums in fome inflances greater even than the pur- 
chafe money ? 

Far greater. 

Can you ftate the number of Negroes in the Ifland of Domi¬ 
nique and Saint Vincent ? 

By the lateft and beft accounts I have had, it appears, the num¬ 
ber in the two Iflands was a year ago about 27,000. 

Is that number fufficient to enable the purchafer to fulfil his en¬ 
gagements in clearing and cultivating the land ? 

Judging by my own experience; and from obfervations on the 
plantations of others, I believe the prelent number to be inade¬ 
quate, without very confiderable annual fupplies from Africa, to 
cultivate properly the lands already cleared. I have obferved a 
retrograde ftate of fettlement in many of the plantations, confide¬ 
rable parts of which are returning again into a defert ftate for 
want of Negroes, the owners having been crippled in the firft in- 
ftance by paying luch vaft fums to the crown for the lands, and in 
eredting their buildings and works, and from the injuries they 
have fuftained by hurricanes and other lofles, which difable them 
from purchafing many Negroes at the extravagant price that the 
rumour of the abolition of the Slave Trade has caufed. 

Can you form any judgment of the additional number of Ne¬ 
groes that will be neceflary to clear thofe lands in Dominique and 
St. Vincent's, which are now in wood ? 

I am confident in opinion that one Negro for every acre granted 
under the Crown would be infufficient to clear and continue in cul¬ 
tivation thofe lands—what the higheft number would be fully to 
anfwer that purpofe I cannot fay ; 120,000 additional Negroes, I 
think, would be hardly fufficient to anfwer thofe purpofes. 

Had there been any public realon to apprehend the abolition of 
the Slave Trade at the time of the fales, do you conceive it pof- 
fible that the commiflioners could have proceeded in the fales ? 

I think it impoflible—no perfon would have been fo mad as to 
have made a purchafe—the commiflioners gave every aflurance to 
the people aflembled at the fales that they fhould have all poflible 

prote&ion 








protedion and encouragement from government; and the fame 
year that the files commenced parliament palTed a law (the cth of 

tl “tfadlTo AMca ^ feC,lring ’ “' endin& and im P rovin E 

What kind of Negroes were put on the new-purchafed lands > 
Every purchafer endeavoured to get a few feafoned Negroes in 
order to mftrud and take care of full-grown new Negroes, with 
which it was only m hrs power, in general, to make the new fet- 

i e r tS 7 n0n l °r thC r b ? 1 fu,, -S rown ftron S Negroes being equal 
to the arduous bufinefs of clearing the lands. 6 4 

Were the Negroes, placed on the newly purchafed lands, in fad 
chiefly full-grown Negroes? * 

They were. 

Is it not probable that fuch of thofe full-grown Negroes who 
. are now 1 . Ivm 6 vv,n become part labour in a few years ? ^ 
of ^nly is they mull be now between forty and fifty years 

e Jy of labour r theref ° re ’ ° U that aCCOunt alfo » be a great defici- 
I think there will. 

Was there a great mortality both amongft Negroes and Whites 
within the few firft years after the fettlement of the lands ? 

There was a very great mortality amongft the Soldiers and 
Whites in general, as well as amongft the Blacks. 

In your progrefs through the different Britifli Iflands and 
during your refidence in feveral, have you obferved what has’been 
the treatment of Negro Slaves ? 

I have obferved them in all the Iflands where I have been 
much happier in general than the lower order of people in this 

Did you fee frequent inflates of beggars, miferable obiefts 
or fuperannuated Slaves, who had been defined by their mailers/ 

I do not recoiled* an inftance of that fort. 7 

Does your experience enable yon to form any judgment, whe¬ 
ther the number of Negro Slaves now in the Ceded Iflands could 
be kept up by breeding only ? 

3 M 
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It could not, my experience proves the contrary. —On one eflatc 
I had fixty-fix children born in the courle of twenty-three years, 
twenty-two of which only are now alive, and but eight of them 
above twelve years of age ; during which time, including the forty- 
four infants who died, I buried 225. 

What, according to your judgment, would be the effect produced 
by abolifhing the Slave Trade? 

General ruin of the Whites, and general deflru&ion of the 
Blacks. 

Having flated that in your opinion it is impoffible to keep up 
the flock of Slaves by breeding, do you apprehend that that can 
be confidered as owing to l'evere labour or improper treatment? 

I do not think it owing to either of thofe caufes—f elides 
the common caufes of mortality, I recoiled this particular caufe, 
viz. a general propenfity in all the Negro women to plunge them- 
felves into the rivers immediately after hard labour, and while 
they are hot, and under other unfavourable circumflances—fleep- 
ing their petticoats at the fame time in the water, which they put 
on wet,—this brings on obflrudions and various other complaints 
unfavourable to propagation—the application of wet cloathing is 
not owing to deficiency of cloathing. 

Have the feveral caufes of mortality amongfl Negro Slaves, ac¬ 
cording to your obfervations, been counteracted or leflened, as far 
as they can be, by human fkill and attention? 

They have; every means have been ufed for their prefervation, 
and no expence fpared. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

What was the {landing number of the gang of Negroes, and 
when was it completed? 

The whole number which I purchafed in the twenty-three 
years for the eflate I before mentioned, together with the fixty-fix 
children that were born, amounted to 386, which were bought 
progreflively at different times. 

As near as you can recoiled, did you purchafe about an equal 
number every year during that term; or when had you completed 
your purchaies ? 
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No, not in equal numbers—fometimes more and fometime* 
lefs. 

At about the twelfth year of that term do you apprehend you 
had purchafed more or lefs than the half of your whole purchafe 
of the 386? ' 

I cannot recollect. 

What was the proportion of females in your purchafes ? 

About one-third. 

What do you apprehend to be the ordinary proportion of 
females amongfl: the Slaves in Dominique? 

I dare fay it may be nearly the fame on other plantations as on 
my own. 

By what diforders chiefly did you lofe your Slaves, both adults 
and infants ? 

Fluxes in the adults, but the moft prevailing diforder was what 
is called by the French mal d’eftomac, and various other com¬ 
plaints. 

Flad you many Negro men married to Negro women within 
your own gang ? 

The ceremony of marriage is not pra&ifed amongfl; the 
Negroes. 

Had you any paired within your own gang ? 

Yes—almoft all the women had nominal hufbands. 

Were moft of the females whom you purchafed of an age 
rendering them capable of bearing children, or growing up 
to it ? 

Moft of them were of a proper age, the others were el¬ 
derly. 

At what age did you lofe moft of your Slaves who died in 
infancy ? 

In the courfe of two or three days after they were born—the 
pra&ice of the Negroes is to burn linen, and apply it exceed¬ 
ingly hot to the navel-ftring, which I believe caufes the part to 
be more fore than it otherwife would be, and, in cafe any thing 
touches it, produces a degree of irritation which brings on the 
fall of the jaw—I have always ufed every poffible means to pre¬ 
vent 
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vent this practice, and prefcrve the infants; but I have always 
found a propenfity in the Negroes, when they are left to them- 
felves, to return to their own pra&ice. 

• Whether the cullom which you mentioned as being injurious to 
the health of female Negroes, is not an African cuftom ? 

I really do not know. 

Were not many eftates in Dominique begun to be worked with 
capitals unequal to the enterprize ? 

There may be fome inftances of that—in thofe cafes the indivi¬ 
duals depended upon their credit, and the afliftance of their friends, 
to enable them to go through the undertaking. 

Were there not feveral inftances of undertakings of this kind re- 
linquifhed after they had been entered upon ? 

Yes—for the caufes I have enumerated in my former evidence; 
befides which, the circumftance of ufurious loans procured in 
England ferved to complete the ruin of the unfortunate adven¬ 
turers—there are other caufes that operated againft the under¬ 
taking of the planters—four and an half per cent, was illegally- 
levied on their produce for feven years, to the beft of my re¬ 
collection—and, notwithftanding the condition, obliging the 
planter to cut down and clear away, parliament impofed, by the 
Free Port A£t, a duty of thirty {hillings fterling per head on all 
Negroes imported into the Iflands by the planters, even from their 
own eftates in the neighbouring Iflands. 

During your pofieflion of your eftnte, have you ever changed 
your manager ? 

Often. 

Do many of the Free Negroes work at mechanical trades ? 

There are very few Free Negroes in Dominique—I do not know 
that any of them are tradefmen. 

What do you apprehend to be the expence of the maintenance 
of a Negro man, woman, or child ? 

I never made a calculation of fuch cxpence. 

How many Whites had you on your eftate ? 

I generally had three. 

-In what capacities ? 


One 
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One as manager, one as overfeer, and one as diftiller, befides 
occalionally a White carpenter. 

Are not watchmen appointed to take care of the cane and pro- 
vmon-grounds ? r 

Always. 

From what you have obferved in the French Iflands, do you 

apprehend the S aves in them to be better or worfe treated than in 
the isritilh Iflands ? 

The houfe Negroes are much better treated, and the plants- 
tion Negroes much worfe. r 

*. i ^ 

A f re ! he , ref i ulati0ns in the Code N °ir Obferved, which diflate. 
the food, cloathing, treatment, &c. of the Slaves ? 

the qucftion fufEdentIy ac( l uainted with the Code Noir to anfwer 

gromd™' ' he NeSr ° eS 3P ‘ ‘° ftea ' ‘ he P rov!flons from each other's 
It fometimes happens, but rarely. 

Are the managers on eftates ufually married ? 

< Some of them are married, and fome not. 

fervice, of dldVu h ‘ in 

f ° r tW ° ° r ,hree y “ rS 

How was he employed when not in your fervice ? 

1 do not know. 

Have any managers Slaves of their own ? 

Yes, many of them. 

How are thefe Slaves employed ? 

if Jh^l g r nera] ! y , let t them out to fome neighbouring plantation 

whom the man ^ fr has « 

users'? UfmI U *° f ° r Perf0 " S th “ S to h:re Slaves of the!r toa ” 

'Some planters do, others do not approve of it, left any extra- 

3 ^ ordinary 
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ordinary partiality ftiould be fhewn to them, which might give 
uneafmefs to the other Negroes. 

Of the Free Negroes in Dominique do you conceive the larger 
proportion to be of males or females ? 

I do not know. 

Do you know many inftances of Free Negroes who have pur- 
chafed their own manumiflion ? 

I do not know of one inftance. 

Who a£ls for the planter in the purchafing of Slaves ? 

Sometimes he makes the purchafe himfelf, at other times he 
employs a town agent, or fome of his friends in town. 

If he is not refident on his own eftate, who then fuperintends 
the purchafes ? 

His attornies. 

Is not the manager confulted in fuperintending or in approving 
of thofe purchafes ? 

Frequently he is. 

Have you obferved any thing peculiar refpe£ting the duration 
of the lives of Negro Slaves ? 

No—‘fome of them live to a very great age. 

What was the price of Slave6 at the original fettlement of Do¬ 
minique ? 

For the firft lot, which I purchafed in 1765, I paid twenty-fix 
pounds ten /hillings fterling per head for prime Negroes. 

What is the price at prefent ? 

Fifty pounds, or fifty guineas. Before the report of the aboli¬ 
tion taking place, prime Negroes fold from thirty-five to thirty- 
eight pounds fterling per head. 

What was then the value of a leafoned African, or of a prime 
(^puntry-born Negro ? 

About fifty pounds fterling. 

- Has the late increafe of price been proportional on the former 
prices of male and female Slaves ? - 

Yes. 


Was 
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Was there a mortality among the Negroes of the firft adven- 

- thC , Cd , cd / flan ^ beyond what is ufual in the 
Weli India Colonies that had been long cleared and fettled ? 

1 here was. 

Were the fettlers fubjefled in the commencement of the project 
to extraordinary difficulties and hardffiips ? 

Yes, to a great nnmber of difficulties. 

St. Vince™/'" h!£heft Pr!W ^ f" aCre for ^ land in 

pounds^per acre.°^ "" ^ “ Ud C0nfiderabI J’ fif ‘f 

Can you form any eftimate of the average on the fale of cleared 
land in either Dominique or St. Vincent’s ? 

I cannot. 

for"!™ r°‘ the . a 7. ra ?' h jS he <} price paid per acre to the crown 
for lands purchafed in the Ceded Iflands, fo paid in St. Win- 
cents r 

Yes. 


th^&ri^country 1 ? 1 " 11 *' ‘ 768 ’ ^ ^ P“ S • 

They did. 

Whether the Caribs, in 1768, did not fhew great diflatisfac- 
fuchroad? aPPear Ul nUmbCrS IO remonftrat ^ agafnft and Oppofi 

They did—they obftrutted the road, and felled trees acrofs it. 

U 7 as there not an aftual Hate of war between the Caribs and 
His Majefty s troops in 1772 ? 

There was. 

mak!n g of r °ad the difcontent of 
the Caribs did not anfe, and continue till fuch period of the war 
in 17/2. 1 

It did. 

\Vete not, during fuch period, the inhabitants of St. 
cent s m danger from the Caribs ; and were not buildings And 

canes 
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canes on fome eRates, purchafed from the crown at different 
times, actually burnt and deftroyed ? 

The inhabitants were certainly in danger—I do not recollect 
any particular eftates being burnt j but I was not conftantly reft- 
dent in St. Vincent’s. 

Did not the inhabitants at confiderable expence, as well as per- 
fonal hazard by fervice, aflift: government in the Carib war in 
1772? 

I believe they gave all afliflance in their power. 

<£U • 

Did not the inhabitants moreover aflift and fupply the troops 
employed by the crown with mules, provifions, and other mat¬ 
ters ? 

I underftood they aflifted them with mules, and in every refpeCl 
that they could. 

Have thofe who made original purchafes from the crown, and 
completely fettled their lands, in the event become generally 
wealthy from fuch purchafes ? 

I think not. 

What may be confidered as the average intereft made on the 
whole money laid out in an eftate purchafed from the crown, 
and completely flocked and fettled ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion j but the fuccefs fell very much 
fhort of the fettlers expectations. 

Where was you in the year 1780 ? 

At Dominique. 

Were not Dominique and St. Vincent’s at that time in the pof- 
feflion of the French ? 

Yes. 

Was there not a dreadful hurricane in that year, extending both 
to Dominique and St. Vincent’s ? 

There was. 

Have you not heard that there was a bounty granted by parlia¬ 
ment, with a view to indemnify Britifh fubjeds in the Colonies who 
fuffered by that hurricane ? 

No—I never heard of it. 

Was 


m 
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Was any bounty from government diftributed amongtl the fuf- 
ferers by the hurricane at St. Vincent’s and Dominique ? 

None that I ever heard of. 

Were the damages done by the hurricane at Dominique and 
St. Vincent’s very great with regard to buildings, Negroes, crop on 
the ground, and produce already manufactured, whether on the 
eHates, or embarked ? 

The damage was very great on the eftates, but I do not know 
any thing with refpeCt to fugar embarked. 

Did the eftates in general require considerable fums to re-efta- 
blifh them in the fituations they were in before the hurricane ? 

They did. 

Were there any eftates in St. Vincent’s or Dominique, fo de¬ 
valuated and fo re-eftablifhed, that were not purchafed from the 
crown, or on leafes from the crown x with exception to the fmall 
lots given to the poor fettlers ? 

I do not know of any. 

Have you ever been in any of the old fettled Iflands to the wind¬ 
ward of Jamaica ? 

Yes—at Antigua and Barbadoes. 

Did you make any obfervations on the manner of cultivating 
and carrying on fugar plantations in thofe iftands ? 

Yes. 

Does it correfpond, as nearly as circumftances will permit, with 
the method adopted at St. Vincent’s and Dominique ? 

It does. 

Are not thofe old Iftands more commonly fubjeCt to continued 
droughts than the Ceded Iftands ? 

Much more fo. 

Are not the planters in thofe old Tflands therefore in a great 
meafure deprived of internal refources for food to fupport their 
Negroes, more than the planters in the Ceded Iftands are ? 

They are—the meafure intended by parliament (palled in the 
year 1788) for the relief of the Weft India Iftands in cafe of 
famine, is futile—it gives leave to the governor, by the advice of 
his council, to permit the importation of provifions from the 

3 O foreign 
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foreign Iflands only, when it is notorioufly known to every one- 
acquainted with the Weft India Iflands that there are no maga¬ 
zines of provifions ever kept in thoie Iflands, and the provilions 
are of a perifhable nature, and could not be kept for any confider- 
able length of time in that climate ; and the only means of relief 
under fuch circumftances mull be from America, from whence the 
adt prohibits fupplies. 

Are not fuch provifions as are commonly imported from Great 
Britain, viz. bread, flour, and ether fpecies of provifions of the 
grain kind, fo liable to perifh in the Weft India Iflands by the 
weevils and other vermin peculiar to that climate, as to make it 
impracticable for a planter, by every forefight that humanity or 
prudence can fuggeft, to import fuch a quantity of thofe provi¬ 
fions from Europe, in the fhips belonging to the trade, as, under 
the natural caules of drought before mentioned, and precarioufnels 
of fupplies from other Iflands in the Weft Indies (as the law 
now ftands), effedlually to provide againft the poflibility of 
famines ? 

Clearly, it is hardly pofiible, under all thofe circumftances, for 
the planter to provide againft the dreadful efledts of famine; and 
I fhould not be furprifed, in cafe of a hurricane happening in the 
enfuing feafon, to hear of fome dreadful cataftrophe fimilar to that 
which lately happened in Jamaica and Antigua, by which 23,000 
Slaves periihed. 

As far as your obfervation and information have gone, in the old 
Iflands which you have vifited, is it or is it not a prevailing maxim 
amongft the planters to endeavour to rear as many Creole Negroes 
as they poflibly can, in order to avoid the expenee of purchafing 
new Negroes ? 

It is. 

When the calamity which you alluded to happened in Jamaica 
and Antigua, were there not confiderable numbers of White in¬ 
habitants, who alfo fuflered thereby as well as the Negroes ? 

No doubt of it. 


And^then the Counfel and Witnefs were diredled to- 
withdraw- 


Sabbati , 
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Sabb ati , 2 7 0 die Februarii 1790. 

Counsel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded 
further in their examination, and called 


JOHN ANTHONY RUCKER, Efquire. 

Are you a proprietor of lands in Grenada, or any of the Ceded 
Iflands ? 

I am, in Grenada, Cariacau, and Saint Vincent’s. 

When did you become a purchafer ? 

By agreement in 1764, but the agreement did not take effedt 
till 1765. 

Have your acquifitions in thofe Wands been confidence ? 

Very much fo. 

Would you have adventured your property in that manner, had 
you underftood that Great Britain would prohibit the importation 
of African Negroes ? 

Undoubtedly not; becaufe no eftate in the Weft Indies can 
be carried on without labourers, and no labourers can be had but 
Negroes.—I fliould have been happy if, in the year 1764, there 
had been the lead rumour of either abolifliing or cramping the 
Negro Trade, as it would have effedually put a flop to my hav¬ 
ing any concern in thofe Iflands, and I wifti now I never 
had. 

Have you not lent conflderable fums of money in thofe 
Iflands ? 

I am forry to fay I have. 

Would you have lent that money, had you underftood that the 
African Negro Trade was to be aboliftied ? 

Certainly not; nor would any man in his fenfes, according to 
my opinion,, have done fo. c 


Have 
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Have you Negroes fuffident to keep up the prefent cultivation of 
your eftate ? 

By the accounts I have from my agents, I have not.—I pur- 
chafed fome laft year, and I am obliged to purchafe more. 

Do you conceive, that in future you can keep up the flock of 
See folio 238. Negroes neceflary for the cultivation of your plantations, from fuch 
Negroes as can be bred upon them ? 

I cannot pofitively anfwer to that queftion, becaufe I have never 
been ill the Weft Indies; but I have recommended it to my agents 
to ufe all poflible means to raife children; but their account to me 
is, that they cannot flatter me it will be ever poflible to have a fufii- 
cient number fo as to anfwer the cultivation of the eftate in future.. 

What, in your opinion, will be the effed of flopping the fupply 
of African Negroes to the Britifh Weft India Iflands ? 

In my opinion it will have a very dreadful effe£t, as I have no 
doubt that in the courfe of ten or twelve years the greateft part 
of the fmall eftates muft be ruined, and the large ones greatly 
reduced in their produd; and inftead of our now exporting our 
refined fugar from Great Britain, which, communibus annis, 
brings into this country at leaft ^.200,000 a year (which will be 
loft) there will not be fufiicient iugars imported from our iflands 
for the confumption of Great Britain and Ireland; the confe- 
quence of which will be, that we muft have recourfe to fo¬ 
reigners to fupply this deficiency, which in my opinion will be 
a balance of trade againft Great Britain of at leaft from one 
million to one million tw r o hundred thoufand pounds, and which 
muft have an influence upon all landed and money property in this 
kingdom. 

Is not that but a fmall part of the ill effetts which would at¬ 
tend the abolition of the African Negro Trade by Great Bri- 
tain ? 

There will alfo be a very great lofs in flapping. 

Have yon advanced any money upon Weft India fecurity fince 
the agitation of this queftion ? 

Mod certainly nor, nor would any man in his lenfes do 
fo. 


What effect then has the agitation of this queftion had upon the 
credit of the Weft Indies ? 

5 


The 
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The credit of \' India property was very bad before the agita¬ 

tion of this queftion, and it is now grown a great deal worfe. 

Is there not a large debt, to the amount of feveral millions 
due from the planters in the Weft Indies to the merchants and 
Other inhabitants of Great Britain ? 

I believe there is. 

Would not the fecurity for that debt be materially injured by 
the abolition of the African Negro Trade ? 1 

Undoubtedly. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Having ftated that if there had been the leaft rumour of the abo¬ 
lition or cramping of the Negro Trade, it would have effectually 
put a flop to your purchafes in the Weft Indies, and that you now 
wifh you never had any concern in it, and that previous to the 
agitation of this queftion Weft India credit was very bad,—whe¬ 
ther immediately previous to the agitation of this queftion you 
were perfectly fatislied with the inveftment of property vou hid 
made in the Weft Indies ? 

I believe very few beftdes myfelf have made fo advantageous 

purchafes as I did, and which have turned out exceedingly well_ 

but as I before faid, if I could have had the leaft fufpicion of the 
abolition or regulation of the Slave Trade, I certainly would not 
have engaged in any purchafes in the Weft Indies, nor have lent 
any money and I fhould be very glad to fell my property there 
at this moment, if I could find a purchafer for it. 

• 

Do not all the bad confequences which you have ftated as likely 
to arife from the meafure now in agitation depend on the fuppofi- 
tion that the ftock of Negroes in the Weft Indies will fail inconfe- 
quence of the ftoppage of importation ? 

Undoubtedly. 

Does your opinion of the impofiibility of keeping up the ftock 
depend on any knowledge of your own, or on the reprefentation 
of your agents in the Iflands ? 

The experience of twenty-five years has taught me what I 
have faid. 


3 P 
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The former queftion and anfwer, at this mark -j-» folio 236, 
being read; 

The Witnefs then explained himfelf, by faying, By the repeat¬ 
ed informations from my agents, and my defire to keep up, if 
poflible, the number of Negroes, by endeavouring to raife the 
children to maturity, I found they could not do it, and have been 
obliged conftantly to fupply new Negroes on my own account; and 
that is what I call twenty-five years experience. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


JOHN HANKEY, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

Are you a proprietor of lands in Grenada, or any of the other 
Ceded lflands ? 

A very confiderable one. 

When did you firft become proprietor of tliofe lands ? 

In 1764. 

Have you advanced money upon the fecurity of Weft India 
eftates ? 

Very large fums. 

Are thofe fums ftill outftanding? 

Many of them are. 

Would you have become fuch proprietor, or advanced fuch 
money, had you conceived that the importation of Negroes from 
Africa to the Weft Indies would at any time be prohibited by 
Great Britain ? 

Moft certainly not. 

Can you cultivate your eftate without Negroes ? 

By no means. 

Have you Negroes fufficient for the ufe of your eftate ? 

Not by feveral hundreds. 


Do 
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Do you conceive that in future you can keep* up even your pre- 
fent ftock of Negroes without fupplies from Africa ? 

I am convinced I cannot. 

Do you conceive that the deficiency of the population of Ne¬ 
groes in the Weft India Iflands arifes from negledt, ill-treatment, 
or excefiive labour ? 

I moft heartily believe it does not. 

Has it not been your object to endeavour to breed as many 
Negroes upon your plantations as you could ? 

I conftantly recommended it to my agents, and I fincerely be¬ 
lieve they have had it for their firft objedt. 

What in your opinion will be the effedt of flopping the fupply 
of African Negroes to the Britifh Weft India Iflands ? 

The gradual decay, and at length the ruin of thofe Iflands. 

What effedt has the agitation of the queftion concerning the 
abolition of the African Negro Trade had upon the credit of 
Weft India property ? 

A very detrimental one. 

Have you advanced any money upon the fecurity of Weft India 
property fince the agitation of that queftion ? 

I have not—I have had feveral propofals made me, to which I 
did not lo much as give an hearing. 

Was not your refufal to liften to thofe propofals chiefly induced 
by the agitation of that queftion ? 

Moft certainly. 

Is there not a large debt, to the amount of feveral millions, due 
from the planters in the Weft Indies to the merchants and other 
inhabitants of Great Britain ? 

I believe there is. 

Will not the fecurity for that debt be materially injured by 
flopping the fupply of African Negroes to the Britifh Weft 
India fettlements? 

I believe very materially. 


Examined 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 


Have you ever been in the Weft Indies ? 
I have not. 


Do you think that Weft India credit 
tion of the queftion of abolition ? 


was good before the agita- 


It certainly was very good before the commencement of the war. 


Is it to the events of the late war that you folely afcribe the de¬ 
preciated ftate of Weft India credit, previous to the agitation of 
the queftion of the abolition of the Slave Trade ? 

In my opinion the credit of the Weft Indies would have revived 
at the peace and would be now in its full vigour, if the queftion 
ol abolition had not been agitated. 


Do you recoiled that the queftion was agitated immediately 
after the concluiion of the peace ? 1 

As much as my memory ferves me, a queftion of regulation was 
agitated, but not of abolition. 


# 


How many times have you changed your managers fince the 

wn t °r I ?° 4, When yOU became a proprietor of lands in the 
YVelt Indies r 


I cannot exadly fay; but according to my memory we fmv 
partner and felf) began firft with French managers, and we changed 
them three or four times—we have fince had Englilh managers 
and we have not changed them at all. b * 


W fl re T you J! merchant of London, and much concerned in the 

Our houfe began with the Weft Indies chiefly in lending 
of money on the fecurity of lands and Negroes, which were 
mortgaged to us—we afterwards became purchafers of eftates— 
we never went into the Weft India Trade, as furnilhing of (lores- 
we had feveral very confiderable (hips, which were employed in 
carrying out ftores, the manufacture of this country, to Grenada 

or t e ufe of the plantations, and which came home laden with 
the produce of thofe eftates. 


Have you any objeffion to fay to the bell of your memory to 

what 
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what amount were the advances of your houfe upon Weft India 
property ? 

To the beft of my memory (not being prepared to anfwer this 
queltion) about 250,000. 

What is the rate of intereft ufual upon fuch advances ? 

We never took more than £. 5 per cent, our mortgages having 
been made in England—the rate of intereft at Grenada is f. 6 ner 
cent. ** F 

Did you, at the time your advances were made, confider the 
fecurities you received as fufficient ? 

Moft certainly. 

Shall you think them equally fufficient fliould the African Trade 
be aboliffied ? 

Moft certainly not. 

o 

Is it not your opinion that the Weft India bufinefs, previous to 
the late war, was in general as fecure and defirable a one to the 
merchants of this country as any other Ipecies of our commerce ? 

Certainly, or our houfe, which had very large connexions all 
over Europe, and has been eftablifhed for near feventy years, would 
never have engaged in that bulinefs. 

And then the Witnefs was direXed to withdraw. 


WILLIAM TOD, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

Are you a merchant of London ? 

Yes. 

Are you alfo a proprietor of lands in Grenada, or any of the 
other Ceded Iflands ? 

I am, in Grenada and the Grenadines. 

When did you firft become a purchafer ? 

In 1774 or 1775. 

Are you alfo a creditor, by mortgage and otherwife, upon the 
fecurity of Weft India eftates ? 

I am. 

3 Q. 
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Can you cultivate your eftates, or can the property on which 


you have advanced money be cultivated, but by Negroes ? 

Ia my opinion it is impoflible. 

Would you have purchafed Weft India property, or have advanced' 
loans upon it, had you underftood that Great Britain would ltop the 
importation of African Negroes to her Weft India fertlements > 

Undoubtedly I would not. 

Are the eftates in which you are concerned fully flocked with 
Negroes ? 

My own eftate is not, as to others I cannot fpeak. 

Do you conceive that you can in future keep up even the prefent 
ftock of Negroes if fupplies from Africa are ftopt ? 

I am convinced I cannot. 

Do. you conceive that the deficiency in the population of Ne¬ 
groes in the Weft Indies is owing either tonegled, ill treatment or 
exceflive labour ? 

I do not conceive that it is owing to any of thofe caufes. 

Has it not been your object to raife as many Negroes upon your 
property as you could ? 

It has been my conftant objed. 

What, in your opinion, will be the effed of flopping the im¬ 
portation of African Negroes into the Britifh Weft Lidia fet- 
tlements ? 

It is impoflible for me to fay what the effed will be j but, in 
my opinion, it would have a very fatal one. 

What efFed has the agitation of the queftion concerning the 
abolition of the African Negro Trade had on the credit of Weft 
India property ? 

I cannot fay what general effed it may have had; but fince 
that period I have refufed to lend money on Weft India fecurity 
until I fhould fee the event of the prefent meafure. 7 * 

Have you not reafon to believe that the agitation of that queftion 
has had the fame effed upon others ? 

I fhould conceive fo. 
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Is it not notorious that there is a large debt, to the amount 
of feveral millions, due from the proprietors in the Weft Indies 
to the merchants and other inhabitants of Great Britain ? 

It is. 

Will the fecurity for that debt be as good as it was, if Great 
Britain fhould flop the fupply of African Negroes to her fettle- 
ments in the Weft Indies ? 

Surely it will not. 

At the time you lent your own money upon Weft India pro¬ 
perty, did you not think the fecurity fufficient ? 

Surely I did. 

If 9 r f t BritaIn abolilh the African Negro Trade, will 

you think it equally fo ? 

Surely not. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Have you ever been in the Weft Indies ? 

I have not. 


And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


And the Counfel informed the Committee, That they had 
everal other merchants of London, proprietors in the 

* ^ an ^ s » read y to g^e the fame general evidence 
as Mr. Rucker, Mr. Hankey, and Mr. Tod ; but that 
it teemed to be unneceffary to trouble the Committee 
with a repetition of that evidence; and therefore they 
would now clofe their cafe, referving only the liberty 
lor the agent to produce any written or printed docu¬ 
ments which he may think proper to lay before the 
ommittee for their further information. 


And then the Counfel were dire&ed to withdraw. 


3* 


RESOLVED9 
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RESOLVED , 

That the agent be permitted to produce fuch written or 
printed documents. 

And the Counfel were called in, and acquainted therewith. 

And then they were again directed to withdraw. 

RESOLVED , 

That this Examination of Mr. Baillie, Mr. Cables, Mr. 
Greg, Mr. Rucker, Mr. Hankey, and Mr. Tod, be re¬ 
ported to the Houfe. 
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MINUTES, &c. 

REPORTED TO THE HOUSE. 

Luna , i° die Martii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witnefles 
as fliall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons, 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Mercuriiy 24 0 die Fehruarii 1790. 

71 *? ™ Counr f J' or . the Petition of the Council and AlTembly 
ot the Wand of Nevis; and alfo for the Petition of Charles 

A ^ ent f °^ J he ] fland of Saint Chri ftopher, in behalf 

called in rcpnet0rS * < “ d NegrOCS in the faid ^nd, were 


Mr. Piggott for both the faid Petitions. 

Mr. Thomfon for the faid Petition from Nevis. 
Mr. Graham for the faid Petition of Mr. Spooner. 


^datedrtfe IT&Ji ° f thC H ° ufe ° f Commo ™> 

dated ^he 21 ft of June 1717, was read; and is as follow- 


RESOLVED , 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the 
land in the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher, yielded by 
irance to Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, be fold to 
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“ the beft advantage, and that the produce of the fame 
“ be applied to the ufe of the public.” 


Then the Counfel produced the commiflion, dated the 4th of 
June 1726, which iflued in confequence of the above refolution, 
for the fale of that part of the faid Ifland of Saint Chriftopher, 
formerly belonging to the French. 

The Counfel alfo produced another commiflion, dated the ift 
of May 1728, confirming the former commiflion, for the fale of 
the faid Lands, upon the demife of the crown. 

The Counfel alfo produced the inftru&ion to the lieutenant 
general, and the other commiflioners of the Leeward Caribbee 
Iflands, on executing the King’6 commiflion, which inftru&ions 
bear date the 4th of June 1726, whereby dire&ions are given to 
the faid commiflioners to contract and agree for the fale of certain 
lands in the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher. 

The Counfel then called and examined 

Mr. ROBERT THOMAS. 

How long have you refided in the Weft Indies ? 

About nine years. 

In what part of the Weft Indies ? 

In the Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Nevis. 

In what capacity ? 

In that of a Surgeon. 

Have you in that capacity, been employed to attend Negroes- 
on the fugar plantations ? 

I have, during the whole period of my being abroad. 

What number of Negroes have you annually attended ? 

To the beft of my recollection, fomewhere between 4 and 5,00a 
annually, and that in the Ifland of Nevis. 

What was your ufual mode of attendance, and what Fees did 
you receive for the fame i 
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It was always expe&ed that the furgeon (hould attend once or 
twice a week at lead, and daily, if occafion required it —Moft ef- 
tates were attended at fix (hillings per head tor each Negro, an¬ 
nually, befides extra charges for capital operations, preternatural 
cafes of midwnery, and night vifits upon emergent occafions— 
a few were attended only occaiionally, which was by far the moft 
expenfive mode. 

Did you, in tire courfe of that attendance, acquire an oppor¬ 
tunity ot obferving in what manner Negroes were treated, worked, 
fed, lodged, and cloathed ? 

I had, undoubtedly, every opportunity of acquiring a perfect 
knowledge of all thefe minutiae alluded to. 

Are not Negroes on a Sugar Plantation divided into certain 
clafles for their better regulation, and the better management of 
the eftate ? 

They are always divided into three clafles (commonly called 
gangs). The firft or great gang confifts of all the able bodied 
Negroes, allowing a fufficient number for tradefmen and watch¬ 
men, and this gang does the moft laborious part of the work on- 
a Sugar eftate.—The fecond, or weeding gang, confifts of Negroes 
from the age of twelve to eighteen or twenty, or of fuch Ne¬ 
groes as are of weakly conftitutions, or fuch as labour under 
trivial chronical complaints, and this gang is ufually employed in 
doing the light work of an eftate, fuch as weeding, and other light 
employment.—The third gang confifts of children from about 
the age of fix years to that of twelve, and thefe are ufually em¬ 
ployed in picking fheep-meat, or grafs, for the manager’s or pro¬ 
prietor’s ftock—they are employed in this manner as well to keep 
them out of mifehief, as to enure them gradually to the work of a 
Sugar eftate. 

Inform the Committee what is the ufual mode of working 
Negroes in Nevis, and what are the hours of labour ? 

About fix o’clock in the morning (which is generally about 

day-light) the whole gang were expected to appear in the field_ 

the lift was then called over, and abfentees were marked down_ 

they then went to work, and continued at it till about nine at 
which time they broke up for the purpofe of breakfafting, which 
was generally taken in the field, in preference to going to and 
from their houfes; and for this purpofe, every good inclined 
Negro generally carried his breakfaft with him—at about a 
quarter before ten they refumed their work, and continued at it 

until 





until twelve, at which time they were di{"charged until two; 
when out of crop time, the major part of the gang were expected 
to bring a fmall bundle of grafs : but during crop no grafs was 
thrown, as the cattle and mules were fed wiih fliced cane-tops— 
at two o clock they again went into the field, and continued at 
work until fix, at which time they were agam diicharged—out 
of crop time, at about {even o clock, a few bundles of grafs were 
again thrown, but none during crop-time—once a week it was 
ufual to give allowance, for which purpofe the head of each 
family attended the hour for this purpofe was, on (ome eftates, 
at twelve o clock at noon, and on others at about feven in the 
evening. 

How are women who have children at the breaft, and thofe who 
are pregnant, treated ? 

The former have many indulgencies from that labour which 
the other Negroes undergo, fuch as coming an hour later into the 
field, never throwing any grafs, and a liberty of retiring as often 
as was neceffary, for the purpofe of fuckling their children—with 
refped to the pregnant women, on moft of the eftates which I 
attended, as loon as they reported that they were three or four 
months gone with child, they were ufually removed, if in the large 
gang, into that of the fmall one; and when they were advanced 
into the feventh month of their pregnancy, they were always ex¬ 
onerated from all labour whatever, and went where they pleafed, 
and did as they pleafed. 

How are the women difpofed of and treated in their lying-in ? 

A Negro Midwife always officiated in natural cafes, but when 
any preternatural cafe occurred, a Surgeon was always fent for, 
to whom a very handfome fee was ufually given. The charge for 
this purpofe, in the Ifiand of Nevis, was fifteen pounds currency, 
which is fomewhere about nine pounds fterling. After the wo¬ 
man was delivered, a nurfe was appointed to wait on her and her 
infant, until Ihe was able to attend to it herfelf; and every com¬ 
fort was ufually afforded which that fituation required—they were 
never expeded, or even called upon, to work, until the expiration 
of four weeks, and eveu then, if the Surgeon reported that a 
longer indulgence was ftill neceffary, it was readily granted. 

How have the Negroes been ufually cloathed in the Iflands 
where you have refided ? 

All fuch. eftates as have a credit in England, ufually have fent 
to them a fufficient quantity of coarle Baize, and alfo a fufficient 
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quantity of coarfe linen, called Ofnaburgs; and many of them 
have warm worfted caps alfo fent out to them, and proper hats 
for their watchmen.-To each Negro man is given a quantity of 

much nr K ake him a . b,anket or covering, and alfo as 

much of the Ofnaburgs as will make him a ftiort jacket and 

trowfers; and to each female, as much as will make a fhort 
wrapper and petticoat, with alfo a fufficient quantity of the baize 
for the purpofe before fpecified.-To thofe Negroes of a younee- 
age, a proportionable quantity was likewife diftributed. Such 

In r "u CredU in En S land ’ or fuch as ha ''e no regular 

eorrefpondence, buy the above fpecified articles from the ftore- 
keepers at a very advanced price. 

. w 18 a comm ° n P ra£iice in many owners of eftates to have 

Negroe S rt ? C CS y ° U ^ mentloned made U P into Rothes for the 

of^efe y a °rt f ;H he f Ne?r ° eS n< * truft - worth 7> a " d will difpofe 
inrlnW rrr ^ lI ?P ro P er P^rpofes; and fome are of fuch an 
indolent difpofit.on, that they will not appropriate them to the 

purpde which the mafters intend them for-for fuch as I have 
above defcnbed, proprietors, or their managers, ufually have thofe 
articles made into clothes, and given to the Negroes. 

for E NcE 0 roT„ a fa y „“ ftere * P 3 ”™' 3 ' 3l,ow3 "" °f d »*ing 

Many of thofe who owned eftates for which I was employed 

tb^ f 5 ^° Ut ? n " uall * r a cou P le of foils of baby clothes! or if 
they refided on their own eftates, they had them made up for them 
by their Negro fempftrefles. F 

What kind and quantity of food has been ufually allowed to 
the Negroes of the iflands where you have refided ? 

The food ufually diftributed amongft the Negroes on thefe 
iflands confifted of rice, coarfe flour, rye meal, dried peas and 
beans, America corn, and alfo of fait provifions, fuchas her¬ 
rings, ftiads, and fait fiftii fome of thefe articles were imported 
from Wrica, and others from the Mother Country-they had 
alfo the ifland provifion, fuch as potatoes, yams, Indun corn! ba¬ 
nanas, plantanes, and calfada ; but thefe three laft articles were 
never ferved out as allowance for the Negroes, but were the pro! 
duce of their own provifion grounds which were their private 

Sv y iT«n n pea f the ,.‘l U3mit >' of provifion allowed them 
8 fl ” feVe " t0 " ine P ints a for each 

■ficgro, of any of the before-mentioned articles, as alfo an equal 
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number of herrings or fhads, or a proportionable quantity of fait 
fifh —the above fpecified quantity was on many eftates given to 
every child as foon as it was weaned, who could not be fuppofed 
to confume half that quantity. 

Is the food allowed to the Negroes, in your judgment, proper 
and fufHcient for their fupport ? 

No doubt the food is proper; and with regard to the quantity, 
I muft fay, that it may be a bare fufficiency for their fupport, but 
it is at the fame time to be underftood, that no mafter depends 
wholly upon that allowance which he weekly gives out, neither 
does the Negro rely upon it, as he has many advantages (if induf- 
trious and well inclined) of appropriating his provifion ground to 
valuable purpofes—from which he draws a confiderable fum of 
money, by the fale of feveral articles which it produces—he alfo 
derives advantages from railing hogs, goats, and various fpecies 
of poultry—Negroes who live on eftates adjacent to towns, have 
further advantages derived from felling grafs and fuel to the inha¬ 
bitants. 

Vhether from the allowance made by the mafter, and the 
other advantages you have mentioned, the Negroes have not 
food amply fufficient for their fupport ? 

I am clearly of opinion that they have ; and as a proof of it, I 
know that many of them convert a part of their provifion into 
money, and purchafe fine clothes therewith, and not unfrequently 
die poflefled of what may be called large fums of money to them. 

What care is taken, and food allowed, to Negroes in their 
ficknefs ? 

I am happy to fay, that I feldom found any reluctance or back- 
wardnefs, either in the proprietor, or his manager, to give what¬ 
ever the furgeon thought proper and whenever I had reafon, 
from the ftaie of the patient, to order any variation from his 
ordinary food, it was readily fupplied ; fuch as chicken or mutton 
broth, or even wine—and whenever thefe articles were furnilhed 
by the manager, he regularly made a charge of them againft the* 
proprietor in his account current. 

To what caufes do you chiefly attribute the lofs- of Negro 
children, on the eftates which you have attended ? 

Dentition, worms, a difeafe of thejftomach, or depravity of 
appetite, which induces them to eat dirt—befides thefe caufes 
may be enumerated a prevalence of epidemical difeafes y fuch as a 

putrid 
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putrid fore throat, which, when it prevails, ufualiy carries off a 
va/t number of them but the caufe which I attribute as the 
principal one, is the neglefl of the mothers, as many of them 
Will leave their children, at a very early age, for whole nights 
together, to go in purfuit of amorous adventures and plunder—it 
has been faid, that the tetanus or Iocked-jaw carried off numbers 
of children a very few days after their birth ; but I cannot fay that 
many mftances of it fell within my knowledge, although adults 
or grown perfons, were very liable to it, from lacerated wounds 

proved fatal JUrieSln tendinous P arts * and this caufe it ufualiy 

Are you able to form any judgment of the number of Negro 

nu'mber born°? “ ' he *** ° f in P ro P°«“" «• U* 

The conftant attendance upon the duties of my profefiion did 
not allow me to inquire into minutix of this kind, nor can I 
therefore form, or fpeak with any degree of probability upon this 


Do you not know that fome mafters have given premiums to 
the women for the number of children reared, and hav e P taken every 

SSTrfri? 1 * and that there has been a *niinu- 

tion of the number of Negroes in raoft years * 

In/ 116 prG P ri T ,° f , r eftate for Which 1 wa3 employed, having 
loft a number of children, was induced to give a pecuniary reward 

cMld to 'ZJT t0 7 ery motb - P who reared hi 

child to the age of two years, and he no doubt added feveral to 

his lift or number whichotherwife might have been loft; yet not- 

vn{ru nd,nS - hefe f ff ? rCd advanta g es to the mother, and every 
poflible attention which he could himfelf beftow. he had an an¬ 
nual diminution of the number of his Negroes. 

Are pregnant women, during the time of their lying-in and 
afterwards, under greater di lad vantages than the lovvef cUfs of 
White women in this country ? S ot 

They certainly are not, for the reafons before aff,gned, fuch as 
being exempted from any hard labour during pregnancy InT.V 
being taken proper care of after their lying-in.-f ft is no 

mon thing fora White woman m go m labour aye "few Z*. 

after her lying-m, or elfe her family will perhaps want LtlT k 
the cafe is otherwife with the Negro woman! who never is ex 
petted to go to work,at leaft,under an expiration of four weeks, and 
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$H1 longer time, if reported by the furgeon to be neceflary to the 
re-eftabliftiment of her health. 

1 

To what caufes do you attribute the decreafe of adult Negroes 
on the Sugar Plantations ? 

Thefe are very numerous indeed—the firft that I would mention 
is the free and early intercourfe of females with the other fexj as 
it is evident, that proftitution proves a bar to a ready impregnation, 
as women who lead that kind of diffolute life in this country do 
not often breed—The fecond caufe to which I attribute the de¬ 
creafe of Negroes, is the frequent abortions which Negro women 
defignedly bring on themfelves, either becaufe a ftate of pregnancy 
in fome meafure puts a flop to their amorous purfuits for fome 
time, or becaufe they do not choofe to be incumbered with the 
trouble of giving fuck and of rearing their children.—The third 
caufe I would mention is, the number of chronical difeafes to 
which the women of warm climates are more fubjedt to than thofe 
of colder climates, fuch as obftrudtions of the menftrual difcharge 
(the whites) and a falling of the womb, which prevents an im¬ 
pregnation. The fourth caufe is, the prevalence of epidemical 
difeafes, fuch as putrid fevers, putrid fore throats, and fluxes ; the 
laft of which difeafe occafionally fweeps off a vaft number of 
Negroes. The fifth caufe is, the immoderate ufe of fpirituous 
liquors, which Negroes addidt themfelves to, and the many 
difeafes which they contract in their nightly rambles and dancings. 
The laft caufe which I ftiall mention is, the long time which 
Negro women keep their children at the breaft, as few of them 
wean them before the age of two years; and few women ever 
breed as long as they continue to give fuck—Thefe, befides the 
many difeafes to which the human frame is liable in cold climates, 
I apprehend to be the moft general caufes of the annual decreafe of 
Negroes. 

Is not confinement of the Negroes very generally adopted in the 
Weft Indies, inftead of corporal punifhment ? 

Corporal chaftifement is, I think, very much laid afide, and 
feldom now inflidled, except in cafes of atrocious offences. 

Have you in the courfe of your refidence in the Weft Indies, 
been ever called upon, in your medical capacity, to adminifter 
afliftance to Negroes who have been feverely punched ? 

I never was. 

.. What time did you refide at St. Chriftopher’s ? 
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For about twelve months, to which place I went in the year 
1776. 

How long did you relide at Nevis ? 

In the year 1777 I went to Nevis, and continued there until 
the year 1785, at which time I came to England for the benefit 
of my health ; but in the year 1788, I again returned to the Weft 
Indies, and palled eight months in the two Illands of Nevis and 
St. Chriftopher, but not in a medical capacity, having relinquifh- 
ed bufinefs in that part of the world. 

Does not the information which you have given to the Com¬ 
mittee, relate as well to the treatment and condition of Negroes 
in the llland of Saint Chriftopher, as well as that of Nevis ? 

It does, for I was engaged in an adtive line of bufinefs at Saint 
Chriftopher’s during my year’s refidence in that llland, therefore 
•had an opportunity of being perfectly well acquainted with the 
mode of treatment, feeding, clothing, lodging, and working 
Netrroes there, as w T ell as in the llland of Nevis. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Do you know what proportion the Native Creoles at prefent, 
in the Illands with which you are acquainted, bear to the African 
Negroes ? 

I can form no proper judgment, fo as to give an anfwer to this 
queftion. 

Can you fay whether African Negroes do not die in a larger 
proportion, during the firft three years after their importation, 
than after that time ? 

The change of climate, no doubt, produces an effedt on their 
conftitutions, as well as it does upon thofe of White people, and I 
prefume that a greater proportion may die during this period ; but 
the fame obfervation will hold good with regard to Whites, as 
many die before they are feafoned to the climate. 

Do you then mean to fay, that the change of climate, from 
Africa to the Weft Indies, produces fimilar effedts on the con¬ 
ftitutions of the Negroes, as the change of climate from England 
to the Weft Indies produces on the conftitutions of White men ? 

My opinion is, that the change produces very great effedts on 
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the confutations of the Negroes, becaufe many of them, even 
with the greateft care and attention, and being put to no laborious 
employment whatever, frequently die before they can be enured 
to the climate. 

Can you Hate what is the ufually eftimated proportion of thofe 
who die within the firft three years ? 

I cannot; becaufe very few African Negroes were imported into 
the Ifland of Nevis during my reftdence there. 

Do you know what is the ufually eftimated annual decreafe of 
a plantation gang ? 

I fhould prelume about three or four per cent, j but this is mere 
matter of conjecture, as 1 never made any calculation on the 
fubjeft. 

Do you apprehend that the labour of Slaves is fuch as in any* 
degree tends to fhorten their lives ? 

I am of opinion that their labour is by no means attended with 
any fuch effedt, becaufe during crop time (which is generally al¬ 
lowed to be the time of year in which they undergo the moll 
labour) they always appear cheerful, convivial, and merry. 

Is the general charadfer of the Negroes indolent or induftrious ? 

That of a Creole Negro is generally induftrious, but that of an 
African ufually very indolent. 

Are men or women Slaves in general confidered as moft-valuable, 
under fimilar circumftances of youth, health, and ftrength ? 

1 certainly fhould confider, that a woman of equal health and 
ftrength with a man, was certainly far more valuable, becaufe her 
increafe benefits the proprietor j whereas the mafter derives no 
fuch advantage from the mam 

Do not men in general fell for more money ? 

Such an obfervation has not come within the fphere of my 
knowledge—I have been owner of four or five Negroes, as do- 
meftics, and 1 gave much the fame price for both fexes—but I 
never was proprietor of Field Negroes. 

Then do you not mean to (peak of the price of Field Negroes ? 

No. v 

Are Negroes in general allowed fhoes ? 

No, 
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No, they are not—nor do they wifh to wear them ; as fome 
matters of domeftic Slaves have given them, but they were thrown 
fide as an incumbrance. 

Are the Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Nevis liable to frequent 
or fevere droughts ? 

They are very much fo ; and I believe {uttered much from this 
caufe during the laft two years; for,, during the whole eight 
months that I was laft abroad, there fell but twice any thing of 
rain that might be called a hard fhower. 

In what inftances did the Ittands fuffer from thefe droughts ? 

It put a ftop to almoft all vegetation whatever, and of- courfe 
the ufual produce of the Iflands was very much diminifhed. 

Can you ftate what proportion of the infants born, die under a 
twelvemonth ? 

I fliould think two out of three at leaft; but this is conjecture; 
and not from any calculation made. 

In your enumeration of the Negroes on an eftate, you have 
mentioned watchmen. What are thefe watchmen employed to 
guard ? 

On every piece of canes a watchman is placed to keep cattle 
from intruding during the time the plants are in a young ftate.; 
and when the canes come to full maturity, they guard them from 
the depredations of Negroes who wifh to break them—fometimes 
arifing from mifehievous motives, and at other times from a defire 
of eating them, being very fond of them. 

. -^ re no watchmen employed on a plantation but in cane 
pieces ? 

Yes on ftores, and other works about a plantation, where any 
valuable effects are depoftted. 

^ ou have conjectured that the decreafe of Slaves in the Ifland 
of Nevis was about three or four per cent.—was the decreafe 
of the Slaves, either old or young, during the period to which 
you have alluded, from 1777 to 1785, to be aferibed to any other 
than the common and ordinary caufes of decreafe or confumn- 
tion ? ^ 

During the time of my refidence, which I have fpecified, there 
once or twice prevailed an epidemical putrid fore throat, which 
carried off a number of children; and almoft every year, during 
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the rainy months, fluxes became very general, and were fatal to 
a great many full-grown Negroes, efpecially to thofe of weakly 
conftitutions. 


Did any hurricane happen during that period? 
No. 


At what feafons do the rains ufually prevail in thefe Iflands ? 
They commence ufually about Auguft, and terminate ufually 
about the latter end of November, or beginning of December, 
which feafon is the mod unhealthy part of the year. 


Do you apprehend that the fluxes which you have ftated to 
prevail, depend at all on the wetnefs of the feafon ? 

Air impregnated with moift particles no doubt tends to give a 
certain check to the perfpiration, which being thrown upon the 
bowels, is very apt to terminate in a flux. Another caufe of 
fluxes becoming general at this feafon of the year is owing to the 
water which is drank in common, coming down from the mountains, 
impregnated with many noxious particles; and after heavy rains, 
fluxes are very apt to arife from this caufe. 


Was there not an unufually great decreafe of the Slaves in the 
laft year or two of the period you have mentioned, ending in 

I do not know that there was, but in the fucceeding year a 
putrid fever prevailed in both the Iflands of Nevis and Saint Chrif- 
topher, which fwept off a vaft number of both Blacks and 
Whites. 


Were not the Slaves, during thofe two years, more than ufually 
unhealthy ? 

I imagine they were; for from the fatigue which I had un¬ 
dergone in the practice of my profeflion, I found my health 
much injured, and was on that account obliged to coaie to 
England. 

Do you recollect the caufes of that increafed unhealthinefs ? 

At this diftant period of time I really cannot call to mind what 
were the caufes ; but fluxes and fevers of a putrid nature prevailed 
in a greater degree than was ufual. 

1 

What legal prote&ion have the Slaves in the Iflands of Nevis and 
St. Chriflopher from their mafters ? 

I think 
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• 

T think there are Colonial Laws exifting, which reftrain the 
mailer from exercifing any undue authority over the Slave.—Be- 
fides, was any Slave-owner to ill treat thofe who are his property, 
fuch is the general contempt for every abufe of power of this na¬ 
ture, that 1 am certain, and know it as a fadt, that the perfon fo 
offending would he held in contempt, and not be admitted into 
the fociety of thofe of refpedtable characters. 

Are the planters in Nevis ufnally refident on their eftates, or 
otherwife ? 

More fo than in moll other Iflands. 

To whom is the management of thofe eftates committed on 
which the owners do not relide ? 

When the proprietor is not a refident on his eftate, but lives 
in England, he appoints an attorney, in whom is vefted the power 
of appointing a manager, to whom the management of the eftate 
is committed; but he is, at the fame time, often fupervifed, and 
his condudt inquired into by the attorney, and when guilty of a 
breach of truft, or of any feverities exercifed upon the Negroes, he 
is then difcharged. 

Was it generally believed in the Iflands of Nevis and St. Chrif- 
topher, that the Law of England extended its protection to Slaves 
in thofe Iflands ? 

Before the framing of the Colonial Laws by the legiflative bo¬ 
dies of the different Iflands, the mafter had an abfolute authority 
over the Slave ; but as felf-intereft is a paflion predominant hi the 
breaft of mod men, and that as it is contrary to the intereft of 
every proprietor to beguilty of any feverities or cruelties to his Ne¬ 
groes, I do prelume that they were treated with as much mild- 
nefs as they now are. 

What proportion does the produce of the Slave’s own ground 
bear to the provifion allowed him by his mafter ? 

1 have already ftated, that the allowance given by the mafter is 
juft a fufficiency for his fupport, and of courfe that which he de¬ 
rives from his provifion ground will not be very great—the fuper- 
fluity ariling from both, is converted into money for his private 
purpofes. 

Can you ftate the ufual quantity of ground allotted to each 
Slave ? 

Befides that about his houfe, which may be about a quarter of 
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an acre, he generally has mountain land allotted to him—but I 
cannot ftate the exa£t quantity. 

Is that quarter of an acre allotted for the purpofe of raifine pro- 
vifion for the Slave ? 

It is always planted with potatoes, or fome other vegetables, for 
his ufe. 

Is that allotment of ground round the houfe, increafed in pro¬ 
portion to the family of the Slave i 

No—but that of the mountain always is. 

At what diftance may that mountain ground ufually lie from 
the dwelling of the Slave ? 

It depends upon the iituation of the eftate—many of the eftates 
have no mountain ground at all-in confequence of which the pro¬ 
prietor gives a greater allowance of food. 

Can you fay what is the greateft allowance given where there is 
no mountain ground ? 

The allowance out of crop time is greater than during the crop 
feafon; but I believe eleven pints of any kind of grain per week, 
befides an equal number of herrings, is the greateft allowance. 

What diminution of that allowance is made during the feafon 
of crop ? 

The allowance may be reduced from nine pints to about fix or 
feven; but at the fame time they have many other advantages, 
fuch as being fupplied with hot i'yrup, and a liberty of eating as 
many canes as they chufe, both ot which are very nutritive; and 
Negroes are always in better order, condition, and health, during 
crop-time, than at any other period of the year. 

On the eftates where you attended as furgeon, was any part of 
the hofpital appropriated to the ufe of lying-in women, or did 
they ufually refide in their own houfes ? 

They always lye-in in their own houfes. 

Did you give your perfonal attendance on the eftates you have 
mentioned, or did you commit them to the care of afliftants ? 

The bufinefs was done by my partner and lelf folely, and after 
the diffolution of partnerfhip, which took place in 1780, to the 
bell of my recollection, it was done wholly by myfelfj until I 
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found my health injured from too great fatigue, and then I em¬ 
ployed an afiiftant. 

F 0u r ^ co ^ e< ^ when the punilhment of whipping began to 1 
be lefs prevalent in the Iflands of which you fpoke ? 

I cannot fay I ever faw much of it at any period; but on my 
faft vitit to the Weft Indies, I found it was almoft difufed. 

To what caufe do you attribute that punifhment being almoft? 
totally dilconttnued ? 

Becaufe confinement is attended with much better confequence 
for a Negro would much rather receive a correction of that na- 
turc f than be locked up or confined. 

Then you apprehend that it was for the intereft of the mailer 
to dilcontinue the puniihment of whipping entirely ? 

I think, to the intereft of both mailer and Slave, 

From your obfervation then of the punilhments ufually inflicted 
on Slaves, is it your opinion the planters deferve the charader of 
a cruel and barbarous let of people ? 

The ftigma which has been thrown upon the whole body of 
Slave-holders, I look upon to be very unjuft and undeferved. 
Thcle men have been acculed of tyrannic adls of oppreffion, and 
alio of putting the human invention to the rack to find out tor¬ 
tures to mflidl on thefe their fellow-creatures ; but from what has 
been faid of the intereft of the planter depending on the Slave, 
iurely fuch abfurdities are felf-apparent. 

Do you think that the cultivation of Sugar eftates can be ear¬ 
ned on by European labourers alone, or in any degree, even if they 
were to be had ? 7 

I am very certain it cannot. 

From your experience of the difpofitions of the planters in gc- 
neral, is it not their wilh and endeavour to rear as many Negro 
children as they can, to avoid the neceflity of purchafing new Ne¬ 
groes to keep up their ftock f b 

I am perfectly fenfible it is both their intereft and wilh. 

Have you ever been in Ireland and Scotland ? 

I have, feveral years. 

From the view which you have had the opportunity of taking 

of 


of the general (late and condition of the Slaves in the Weft India 
Iflands, and that of the common labourers and poor people of 
thefe kingdoms, whether in your opinion, the Slaves, or the laft- 
mentioned clafs of men, live the moft comfortably ? 

I have pofitive evidence, that the Slaves have a decided fupe- 
riority with refpeil to every comfort of life. 

In what do you conceive that fuperiority of comfort confifts ? 

In the Slaves being regularly fupplied by the matter with every 
neceffary of life; fuch as clothing, food, comfortable houfes, protec¬ 
tion in health, and the beft medical advice when ill, and on their 
deceafe, of having a father and protestor for their children. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Jovis , 2 5 0 die Februarii 1790. 

Counfel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded further 
in their Examination, and called 


JAMES TOBIN, Efquire. 

Of what country are you a native i 

Of England. 

How long have you refided in the Weft Indies, and in what 
Iflands particularly ? 

I have refided, in the whole, in the Weft Indies, about ten or 
twelve years, at different periods—my chief refidence has been in 
the Ifland of Nevis.—I have alfo been frequently at Saint Chrifto- 
pher’s, and occafionally in moft of the other Englifti Windward 
and Leeward Iflands, and likewife in fome of the French Iflands. 

Have you any knowledge of the manner of cultivating eftates in 
the Weft Indies ? 

From the experience of fo many years refidence in the Weft 
Indies, I have. 
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Are you a proprietor of any eftate in the Weft Indies ? 

I am, and have been for upwards of twenty years in the Ifland 
of Nevis. 

From your experience and long refidence in the Weft Indies, 
do you think it poflible to cultivate lands there by any other means 
than that of Negro labour? 

I do not. 

Do you think it poflible to cultivate land in the Weft Indies, by 
the labour of Free Negroes ? 

If Free Negroes could be perfuaded to work, I fee no reafon 
why they fliould not do a6 much work as Slaves; but in all my 
experience, I never knew a Angle inftance of a Free Negro per¬ 
forming Held labour.—In the Ifland of Saint Vincent, there are 
a great number of Free Negroes, who are improperly called Caribs; 
in that Ifland Negro labour is very dear; and were thofe people 
inclinable to work in the fleld, the planters, I am very well con¬ 
vinced, would be ready to give them very great encouragement; 
inftead of which, they live as nearly in a ftate of nature as the 
Natives of the mod favage countries which have lately been dis¬ 
covered. In the Ifland of Jamaica there are likewife a conflderable 
number of Free Negroes, and from the beft information that I 
have been able to procure, I do not And that any of them ever 
work in the Aeld for hire. 

Do you conceive it poflible to cultivate Sugar Plantations bv 
White labourers ? 

I do not. 

Do you think the number of Negroes fufficient for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Sugar Eftates can be kept up by the common courfe of 

propagation, without a regular importation of Slaves from 
Africa ? 

I do not. 

State your reafons for that opinion. 

*1 here are feveral reafons—The flrft reafon is, that there are in 
general a greater number of males imported than of females, and 
tins is ever likely to be the cafe, from the natives on the coaft of 
Africa being univerfally polygamifts, and therefore very unwilling 
to part with their females as long as they are likely to contribute 
to their own fenfual gratiflcation.—Another reafon is, the prema¬ 
ture and promifeuous iptercout fe between the fexes -- another 
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reafon is, the great variety of venereal complaints which both 
fexes are lo liable to—another reafon is, the cuftom among the 
young female Negroes of procuring abortions, for the purpofe of 
preferving their perlons as long as they are able—another reafon 
is, the many chronical diforders the female Negroes are fubjedt to, 
in confequence of their irregularities, fuch as obftrudtions, fluor 
albus, and diforders of the womb—another reafon is, the cuftom 

of Negro women fuckling their children a great length of time_ 

another reafon is, the premature debility which the men fubjedt 
themfelves to by an immoderate ufe of fpirituous liquors—an¬ 
other reafon is, the little care too many of the Negro women are 
apt to take of their children—and, another reafon is, the many 
diforders to which Negro children are peculiarly fubjedt, fuch as 
fluxes, worms, and the fevers incident thereto, the tetanus or 
locked jaw, and what the French call mal d’eftomac, vulgarly 
called eating of dirt. On my own eftate, the gang of Negroes 
is particularly circumftanced—I have had, for a number of years, 
nearly three females to two males, and the females have always had 
remarkable care taken of them. I employ a free woman at a con- 
hderable falary to do nothing elfe than attend the lick Negroes 
and breeding women—Notwithflanding all which precautions, I 
have but juft been able for thefe four or five laft years to keep up 
my number. 

Are the children of Negroes fubjedt to any peculiar diforders ? 

I have already anfwered that queftion—but, with refpedt to the 
tetanus, I have never found it fo frequent in the Ifland of Nevis, 
as it certainly is in that of St. Chriftopher’s, and feveral other 
Iflands. 

Are not the Negroes, both infant and adult, fubjedt to epi¬ 
demical diforders ? 

They undoubtedly are—fuch as fluxes, putrid fevers, and fore 
throats, belides the common epidemical diforders of the linall-pox, 
mealies, and fo forth. 

Do you conceive that any future increafe by breeding would 
counterbalance the lofies arifing from epidemical difeales ? 

1 have not the lead reafon to think it would. 

Inform the Committee in what manner the Negroes are ufually 
fed. 

Negroes are ufually fed, in the Iflands I am fpeaking of, with 
flour, Indian corn, r) e-meal, biicuit, Guinea corn, and other 
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grain, and with yams, potatoes, bananas, and plantanes, 1 when 
they are to be procured they have, befides, fait provifions, fuch 
as herrings, mackerel, fliads, and fait filh. 

Is the quantity of food allowed to the Negroes fuflicient for 
their fupport ? 

The quantity of provifions allowed to the Negroes may be 
fuflicient for their fupport; but it is always underftood, both by 
the matter and the Slave, that they are not to depend entirely on 
the provifions allowed them, but are expected to add fomething 
to them, by their own induftry. 

What are the advantages poffeffed by the Negroes, to enable 
them to contribute to their fupport by their own induftry ? 

1 hey are alw'ays allowed land to plant, and the privilege of raif* 
ing goats, hogs, and different kinds of poultry, and to fell what¬ 
ever they raife for their own account.—They have alfo other ad¬ 
vantages in picking grafs, and other flock meat, cutting wood, 
and carrying it to the towns to fell for their own benefit.—Dur¬ 
ing my own refidence in the Weft Indies, at Ieaft half, or perhaps 
two thirds of the frefh provifions that I confumed at my own ta¬ 
ble, were purchafed either of my own Slaves, or thofe of other 
planters. 

From whence is the advantage you alluded to, of their cutting 
wood, derived ? ® 

From their being able to meet with a ready fale for it. 

In what manner are the Negroes ufually cloathed ? 

. 7 hey * iaVC aS muc ^ Ofnaburgs, or coarfe linen, as make a 
jacket and breeches for the men, and a jacket and petticoat for the 
women; with an allowance of woollen cloth, and generally hats 
or caps at leaft once a year. The children of all ages have an al¬ 
lowance of the fame kind, in proportion to their fize. 

How are the Negroes lodged ? 

1 hey are lodged in houies built by themfelves, with the aflift- 
ance of their mafters. The moft common houfes contain at leaft 
two rooms, one for the purpofe of fleeping in, and the other for 
their common ufe there are many of their houfes much larger, 
confifting of three and four rooms, with fmall buildings detached 
for the ufe of their cookery.-The houfes in general are thatched 
and wattled and many plaiftered-but many of the better kind of 
Negroes, and particularly in the lfland of St. Chriftopher, have 
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timber hpufes regularly boarded and fliingled.—The cabins on 
which they fleep are a kind of railed benches, made of hoards, on 
which they fpread their mats and blanket^. 

What care is taken of the Slaves during their ficknefs ? 

There are, upon all eftates, regular nurfes to attend upon theta 
—there is generally a burgeon employed by the year—they are 
fiipphed with broth, fago, portable foup, wine, frefh meat, and 
e\ ery thing that it i.s fuppofed will contribute to their recovery - * 
they have frequently poultry and mutton killed on purpofe to 
make them broth— I have known one particular inftance, where a 
Slave had no lefs than fixteen lambs killed for his ufe, during his 
convalefcence, at a time when each lamb was worth at Ieaft two 
dollars. 

How are female Slaves treated during pregnancy, at their lying- 
in, and after their delivery ? 

As fcon as a Negro woman is four or five months gone with 
child, ihe no longer works in any of the regular gangs, but is em¬ 
ployed in fome light kind of labour, fuch as picking a little grafs, 
attending the Negro children in the field, or fomething of that 
kind, more for the fake of keeping her in exercife, and out of 
mifchief, than from any profit that is expeded from her exertions. 
—During her lying-in (he is attended with the fame care and at¬ 
tention as the fick Negroes. There is generally a midwife upon 
the eftate, but in cafes of necefiity, the afiiftance of an eftablifhed 
practitioner is made ufe of, at a very heavy expence j as 
midwifery, night vifits, and capital operations are all feparately 
paid for to the furgeon who attends the eftate, over and above his 
regular allowance—they are always allowed four weeks, and more 
if neceflary, before they are expeded to leave their houfes; and 
when they return to their work, they are allowed to come an hour 
or two later into the field, as long as the children continue at the 
hreaft—I never recoiled having feen a Negro woman far advanced 
in her pregnancy put to any hard labour. 

How are Negroes treated when lame, incurably difeafed, or fu- 
perannuated ? 

i hey have the fame food, the fame clothing, the fame lodging, 
and the fame accommodations of every kind, as if they were per— 
fedly l'erviceable. 

What is the nature and extent of the punifhments ufually in- 
flided on Slaves? 
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To fpeak comparatively, and with a reference to the punilh- 
ments inflidted on Britilh ibldiers and feamen, I am fully autho¬ 
rized to fay, that the punilhment of Negro Slaves is mild. 

Under all the cirumftances you have mentioned, as to the feed¬ 
ing, clothing, and lodging of Negroes, the care taken of them and 
their children in ficknefs and in health, and the making them la¬ 
bour by correction or compulfion, as well as with refpedt to the' 
punilhments ufually inflicted upon them ; is it your opinion tha* 
their lives are more or lefs happy and comfortable than the labour¬ 
ing poor in Europe, who are compelled to work from neceflity ? 

With refpedt to the punilhments inflicted upon them, no com¬ 
panion can be made} in every other refpedt, from the obfervations 
that I have made, I have no doubt but that the fituation of the 
Weft India Slaves is preferable to that of the labouring poor in Eu¬ 
rope; and on this fubjecf, in making the companion, the advan¬ 
tage of climate has never in my opinion been fufficiently advert¬ 
ed to, for in that particular the advantage is molt ftrikingly 
obvious on the fide of the Negro Slave; for example, in a cold- 
climate, two of the greateft luxuries are warm lodging and warm > 

clothing, both which we know it is fcarcely in the power of the 
labouring poor to procure; on the contrary, in a climate like that 
of the Weft Indies, two of the greateft indulgencies are cool 
lodging and cool clothing, both which the Negro can eafily 
Obtain. 

State to the Committee the nature and the hours of labour af- 
figned to the Negroes. 

The nature of the labour expeded from the Negroes is dif-' 
ferent, according to their different ftrengths, and in fome meafure 
depends on the different feafons of the year. The Negroes are 
generally divided into three claffes or gangs—the great gang con- 
lifts of the moft robnft and able, both of the men and women— 
the fmall gang includes younger Negroes and thofe lefs able—and 
the grafs gang is compofed of children under the direction of an 
old woman, merely to keep them out of mifchief, and to habi¬ 
tuate them to regular employment—the work of the great gang 
con lifts in holing the ground w’hen that labour is required ; in 
moft other kinds of work, fuch as weeding and gathering in the 
crop, the two gangs are generally joined together—with refpe£l 
to the hours, the Negroes are generally called into the field by the 
ringing of a bell, about dawn of day, which in a latitude where 
the days and nights are fo nearly equal, is generally about fix 
o’clock; about eight o’clock they are allowed half an hour for their 
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breakfaft, which they generally carry into the field with them, 
and it is ufually about three quarters of an hour before they re- 
fume their work again, which they continqe in general till noon; 
but in very dry feafons (as out of crop time they are expelled to 
bring grafs at noon) they are generally difcharged at about half 
part eleven o’clock—they return again into the field at two o’clock, 
where they continue till about fix, when they are difcharged, in 
order to bring another burthen of grafs—in crop time, when ’the 
flock is fed upon the offals of the cane, and little or no grafs is 
required, a fmall part of the Negroes are kept at work to attend 
the mills and boiling houfe for fome hours after it is dark; and 
on fome eftates being divided into proper fpells, they continue 
their attendance on the mills and boiling houfe during the greater 
part of the night, fo that on the whole, the crop time may be faid 
to be the feafon of the hardeft labour; and yet it is a fad very 
well eftablifhed, that the Slaves are always better and heartier in 
crop time than at any other. On the whole, I am clearly con¬ 
vinced, that the labour of a Negro Slave, taken through the whole 
year, is by no means fo fevere as that of an Englifh labourer. 

Out of crop time, at what hour are the Negroes permitted to re¬ 
tire to reft ? 

In general, I believe, by feven o’clock ; but that depends in part 
upon themfelves, as they are fometimes backward in bringing their 
grafs, and as they generally come to receive their allowance at that 
time in the evening.—As it is, in the latitude of the Iflands, dark 
by fix, or between fix and feven, it could anfwer no manner of 
purpofe to keep the Negroes out of crop time from their own 
houfes after that hour. 


Are the ceconomy and cultivation of a Sugar plantation in anv 
refped fimilar to thofe of a farm in England ? 3 

By no means ; though it has been common to treat them as if 
they were to be cultivated alike—the cultivation of a Sugar eftate 
bears a much nearer refemblance to that of a garden, than to that of 
a farm ; and I have always obferved, that thofe planters who have 
kept that idea in view, have generally made the moft of their 
property—The lands in the Weft Indies require to be prepared 
in a very nice manner, and there is no produce raifed upon a 
Weft India eftate that is fown; but every thing, even the ^rain, is 
planted by hand—the ufe of the plough, and other implements 
of European agriculture, are therefore excluded—they have, I be¬ 
lieve, been tried upon eftates which were level enough to admit 
of the experiment, but I am well informed, without any benefi¬ 
cial 
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eial confequences. T he cane fprouts, upon their firft appearance 
out of the ground, are remarkably tender, and require repeated 
hoings, to be performed in the molt careful manner, which muft 
of courfe be done by hand.—The manure ufed in the Weft Indies 
is not fpread on the ground as it is in England, but is carried and 
placed carefully round each plant feparately, fo that wheel barrows 
or carts could not be ufed for that purpofe, after the canes are 
come up; but the manure is generally carried in carts, and made 
into heaps at proper diflances on the land hefore it is holed, in 
order to fave as much labour as poflible to the Negroes, who are 
afterwards to fpread it. In the Iflands of Nevis and Montferrat, 
it would be impoflible, from the rockinefs of the furface (except 
in a very few fmall fpots) even to try the plough at all —The 
ievere droughts to which the fmall Iflands are fubjed, would 
hkewife be an invincible impediment againft the ufe of the plough, 
as lands, if they could be turned up by the plough, would require 
a long while to mellow in fo dry a climate—The planters are 
lo lenhble of the value of Negro labour, that they have left very 
few experiments untried that were likely to eafe their Negroes, 
and enable thofe they are pofTeffed of to do as much neceflaryr 
work as poflible, it being an eftablifhed maxim among all the- 
thinking and prudent planters (with whom I have converfed) 
never to employ a Negro in doing fuch work as could be perform- 
ea by cattle or machines, 

. no j cu ft°mary to provide manure, by flaking cattle and fix¬ 
ing pens for that purpofe, fo as to fave the labour of Negroes ? 

In the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher, the cuftom of flaking cattle 
prevails more than in any other ifland that I know of. In Nevis 
we make ule of moving pens for the fame purpofe, which are 
iomething like the pens ufed in England for fheep on the downs, 
except that they are made with rails and pofts ftrong enough to 
inclofe horned cattle; and by thefe means the dung is generally 
made on the very land on which it is intended to be ufed. 

When, from the fituation of the land, carts cannot be ufed for 
carrying dung, is it not the pradice to ufe mules with crooks and 
dung-pots for that purpofe, lo as to fave the labour of Negroes ? 

There are very few fixations where fmall light dung-carts 
drawn by mules cannot be ufed; but in thofe fixations that are 
fo fleep as to exclude the ufe of fuch fmall carts, the manure is 
carried out in horfe-hair bags, on the backs of mules, in order to 
fave the labour of carrying it by means of the Negroes. Dung- 
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pots, as they ufed to be called, are generally laid afide, as being 
found to gall the mules. 

Do not planters in general prefer Creole Slaves to thofe import¬ 
ed from Africa, and for that reafon pay every poflible attention 
to the breeding of children ? 

They certainly do. 

Do you know whether premiums have not in particular in- 
fiances been given to the Negro women for the children they 
could rear ? 

I know one or two inftances of that kind in Nevis; one is 
where a pecuniary reward is given to the mother after (he has 
reared her child to be two years old ; the other is, where a free¬ 
dom from all kind of labour is given to every Negro woman who 
is the mother of fix children capable of doing any thing upon the 
eftate. 

According to your obfervation and judgment, do Negroes, im¬ 
ported from Africa to the Weft Indies, change their fituation for 
the better or worfe ? 

From obfervation I am not qualified to anfwer the queftion, ha¬ 
ving never been on the eoaft of Africa ; but, from the beft in¬ 
formation I have been able to procure, from reading moft-of the 
publications on the fubjed, from converfing with men well ac¬ 
quainted with the coaft of Africa, and likewife, from having oc- 
cafionally converfed with African Negroes themfelves on the 
fubjedt, I have every reafon to think, that their fituation is better, 
generally fpeaking, in the Weft Indies, than it was in their own 
country; and it is a very ftriking and fingular circumftance, that 
there never was an inftance of a Negro (even an African Negro) 
who had obtained his freedom, ever returning to his own country 
again, or even exprefling a wifh fo to do—it has been faid, that 
this arifes from the connedions they have made in the Weft- 
Indies fince their importation, and poffibly that may be the cafe ; 
but, at the fame time, if it is* fo, it is a pofitive proof, that it is 
in their power to form friendfhips and connedions in the Weft 
Indies, equally, if not more agreeable to their difpofitions, than 
thofe they quitted.—It is a general miftake, to fuppofe that 
Negroes in the Weft Indies are fo very anxious to procure their 
freedom; if it was fo, many of them have it in their power, by 
the money they accumulate, to purchafe their freedom—I have 
known inftances where freedom has been offered to Slaves, upon 
the moft moderate terms, and has been refufed; and the reafon 
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they have afligned for filch refufal has been, that they fhould lofe 
their friends and protestors. 

In the inftances to which you have juft alluded, do you con¬ 
ceive the Negroes were able to have purchafed their freedom at 
the fum propofed ? 

I have little doubt about it—in one inftance I am pofnive, as 
he has fince purchafed the freedom of his fon, and purchafed like- 
wife fome Slaves for his fon’s ufe, while he himfelf hill remains a 
Slave. 

Have you not known inftances of free Negroes marrying wo¬ 
men Slaves, although they knew that the offspring of that°mar- 
riage would be fubjedt to flavery ? 

According to the fenfe in which the word marriage is under- 

ftood among the Negroes, I have— it is, indeed, a very common 
cafe. 

Have you not refided for fome years paft in England, as a Weft 
India merchant ? 

I have fince the year 1784. 

Do you know what effe<ft the agitation of this queftion for 
abohlhing the Slave Trade has produced on Weft India credit ? 

I have great reafon to think its effefts upon W e ft India credit 
have been very baneful and very extenfive—the houfe that I am 
concerned in has been deterred from entering into advances which, 
in all probability, we otherwile fhould have done, from this confi¬ 
guration alone, and I believe many much more confiderable houfes 
have been influenced by the fame confideration. 

Are you fufliciently acquainted with the Ifland of Saint Chrifto- 
pher to fay, whether the information you have been giving refpedf- 
mg the treatment and fituation of Negroes, and the mode of cul¬ 
tivating the lands, applies to that Ifland as well as to Nevis ? 

The two Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Nevis are fituate fo 
near each other, and there is fuch a conftant intercourfe kept up 
between the inhabitants, thkt the planters of one Ifland are in ge¬ 
neral perfedly acquainted with the method of cultivating the 
lands and treating the Negroes in the other; and I have b?en fo 
repeatedly on the Ifland of St. Chriftopher, though never a regu¬ 
lar refident there for any length of time, that I think I may 

fafely fay, that I am qualified to fpeak of the cuftoms prevalent 
there. r 

4 A, Examined 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

During what years did you refide in the Weft Indies, and in 
what Iflands ? 

I firft went to the Weft Indies, with a view of redding there, 
In the year 175^ i—f remained there till the year 1766, having in 
the interval made a trip or two to England on bufinefs; fo that I 
believe my refidence at that time, taken altogether, might be be¬ 
tween four and five years.—During that time my father was liv¬ 
ing, and proprietor of the family eftate, and (great part of it) 
renter of another pretty confiderable property; in the management 
of both which, my chief employment was to aflift.—In the year 
1766 I returned, and fettled in England, where I remained till 
the latter end of 1777, when I again returned, and continued in 
the Weft Indies till 1784—My fixed refidence was in the Ifland 
of Nevis; but, as I have already ftated, I at times vifited moft of 
the other Iflands. 

vv hat was the adlual number of your gang, and fpecify the num¬ 
ber^ of males and females, able Slaves, infants, and fuperannuated 
Slaves ? 

I did not particularly attend to my gang, till I laft left the Weft 
Indies, as, before that time, I had been employed in getting rid of 
fbme of the worft of them, and had taken pains to procure a gang 
that fhould be likely to increafe.—In 1784 ^ had feventy-two 
males ana 100 females—in 1785 I had feventy-two males and 
ninety-eight females the decreafe of courfe was two.—In 1786 
I had feventy-three males and ninety-eight females—they were 
that year even, as I purchafed one—In 1787 1 had feventy-feven 
males, and 102 females—the increafe this year was three, as there 
were fix new Negroes purchafed for me.—In 1788 I had feventy- 
xeven males, and 102 females !■—So that with fuch a fuperiority 
of females I have barely been able to keep up the number. 

Can you ftate the number of births and deaths during that per 
riod ? 

I cannot. 

What do you eftimate to be the ordinary confumption of 
Slaves, that is, the number of deaths more than births, in the 
Jfland of St. Chriftopher ? 

I have never made any calculation. 
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What is the ordinary proportion of females to males in that 
Ill and? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion with any kind of precifion. 

What quantity of ground is ufually allowed to the Negro round 
his hut, in the Iflands of Saint Chriftopher and Nevis ? 

That is very different on different plantations—In the Ifland of 
Saint Chriftopher the land is fo very valuable, that the Negro 
houfes ftand very clofe, the grounds therefore appropriated to the 
Negroes are generally at fome diftance from their houfes. In the 
Ifland of Nevis, where land is not fo valuable, the houfes ftand more 
detached from each other ; and there is generally, but not univer- 

in 3 i land a PP ro P riated to each houfe ; but in both the 
Iflands, 1 believe it to be cuftomary (in Nevis I know it to be fo) 
befides the land round their houfes, and the other which is com¬ 
monly called Negro provifion ground, to have a piece of cane 

land given them from which they are permitted to take off one 
crop. 

Is the diftant land of which you fpeak, commonly mountain 
land ? 

It is generally either mountain land or what we call gutfides 
which are not fo eafy for planting in canes. 

What quantity of land had you in cultivation ? 

About 260 or 270 acres, of which in general I planted yearly 
about 90 acres. 1 J 

What number of Whites had you in your fervicc, and in what 
capaicties ? 

Befides my own family, I had a manager, an overfeer all the 
year, and a diftiller during crop time ; befides which I had a free 
Mulatto woman, whom I hired to attend the fick Negroes and 
lying-in women. 

Were there the fame number of Whites, and in the fame car 
pacities, during your abfence from the Weft Indies ? 

There was. 

Has it been uniformly underftood fince the time you have been 
acquainted with the Weft Indies, that it was for the planter’s in- 

tereft to go on the breeding fyftem, rather than on the purchafine: 
one ? ° 

l never heard any fenfible planter of a different opinion. 


Do> 







Do you conceive Slaves to be better or worfe treated now than 
they were formerly ? 

I app<ehend the general treatment of them to be better now 
than it was thirty or forty years back. I know of no particular 
alterations being made of late in that refpeCt. 

What was the legal protection generally underltood to be en¬ 
joyed by the Slave? 

The legal protection which they enjoyed in the two Iflands I 
have been fpeaking of, was that of the laws of England, as I "do 
not recolleCt any colonial laws in the Ifland of Nevis, which inter¬ 
fered with thofe of the mother-country in that refpeCt. Jn the 
Ifland of Saint Chriftopher I believe there is a law to punifh the 
maiming of Slaves. 

Was not this laft-mentioned law pafied fo late as in the year 
1783 ? } 

I believe it was. 

Do you conceive it to have been the general opinion, that the 
Enghfh law extended to Slaves in the Iflands of Nevis and Saint 
Chriftopher ? 

I apprehend it was the general opinion, becaufe profecutions 
have been carried on under the laws of England. 

. Do y° u recollect the offences for which any of thefe profecu¬ 
tions were carried on, their circumftances, and the refult of 
them ? 

When F was in the Ifland of Nevis, there was a murder of a 
Negro, fuppofed to have been committed by two White men— 
the greateft pains were taken to fecure them both ; one of them 
was apprehended, the other efcaped off the Ifland, who was fup¬ 
pofed to be the principal—the acceflary was committed, with a 
view of being fuffered to be the King’s evidence—he however 
broke gaol and efcaped—upon which, the fuppofed principal re¬ 
turned again to the Ifland—he was committed, but if I recolleCt 
right he was admitted to bail, as there was little probability of 
the evidence ever returning again-all which proceedings, I ap¬ 
prehend, were carried on under the laws of the mother^country. 
—Another inftance has happened fince I quitted the Ifland, there- 
fore, I can only fpeakfrom information._A White overfeer was 
iuppoled to have committed a wanton murder on one of the Ne¬ 
groes belonging to theeftate where he lived_he was immediately 
apprehended, indiCted, and tried for his life, but the proofs not 
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appearing perfe&ly fatisfa&ory to the jury, he was found guilty of 
man-flaughter only ; but to (hew the deteftation in which his 
condudt was held, he was not, as he would have been in England, 
condemned to be burnt in the hand, but he was fentenced to a 
year’s imprifonment in one of the moft unhealthy gaols in the 
Weft Indies. 

1 

Was it commonly underftood, that not only the life of the 
Slave was protected by the laws of England, but that he was alfo 
fecured from immdderate punifliment by his matter ? 

I cannot fay that it was fo underftood ; but I know it to be a 
general received opinion, that all the laws of England are in force 
in the Weft Indies, where they are not counteraded by particular 
colonial laws. 

Was it ufual, during your refidence in the Weft Indies, for 
planters to have rooms appropriated to the ufe of lying-in 
women ? 

It was not a general pradice—-there were many planters then, 
and lo there are now, in the old Iflands, that hold even hofpitals 
for the lick to be more detrimental than ufeful, as they are one 
means of increaling epidemical diforders ; and on eftates, where a 
greater number of the Negroes are Creoles, the fick Negroes and 
lying-in women find themfelves more at eafe in their own houfes, 
than in an liofpital. 

Can you mention the price of male and of female Slaves now, 
and at the time of your firft going to the Weft Indies ? 

I cannot fpeak to that queftion pofitively, if -it has reference to 
new Negroes, as I never purchafed a fingle new Negroe, either for 
myfelf or my friends, during the whole of my refidence in the 
Weft Indies. 1 

Was there any poll-tax in the Iflands of Nevis and St. Chrifto- 
pher, and at what period of the Slave’s life did it commence ? 

There is a poll-tax in both Iflands, and I believe it commences 
at the birth of the child. 

Wfiat was the ftate of the Slaves in general, as to religion and 
morals ? 

There are very few of them that pretend to much religion; as 
to their morals, they may probably be as good as the very lower 
order of people in this country ; that is, as far as is confident with 
their knowledge. 
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Can you eftimate the expence of the maintenance of full grown 
Slaves and children ? 

I never made the calculation. 

Do you apprehend the regulating Adi has operated in increafing 
the price of Slaves ? 

From the beft information I have obtained on the fubjedt, it 
moft certainly has. 

Do you attribute chiefly to it, the late increafe in the price 
of Slaves ? 

I certainly think fo. 

Has the rife been proportional on males and females ? 

I cannot tell. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were diredted to 
withdraw. 


* 


Veneris , 26° die Februarii 1790. 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs 
further examined by Members of the Committee. 


was 


Mr. TOBIN. - Are you at all acquainted with the fituation of the Slaves in the 
French Iflands ? 

I have had lome perfonal acquaintance with them, and have 
taken fome pains to inform myfelf of their fituation, from thofe 
who have had opportunities of refiding longer among them. 

Do you apprehend their fituation to be more or lefs eligible than 
that of ours ? 

With refpedt to the field Negroes, I have reafon to think it 
is by no means better than that of the Slaves in the Englifli 
Iflands, and in particular, as far as regards the article of punifh- 
ment, I believe they are worfe treated—as far as refpedls the 
domeftic or houfe Negroes, they feem to be treated with more 
familiarity than thofe in the fame capacity in the Englifli Iflands ; 
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but whether fuch familiarity is productive of any material benefits 
to them, I have my doubts. 

Do you think that the provifions of the Code Noir are well 
calculated to feeure good treatment of the Slaves ? 

Thofe regulations appear to me to be well calculated for fuch 
purpofe ; but I have had reafon to believe, that the regulations in 
the Code Noir are far from being rigidly enforced, and that there 
are feafons when it is impofiible for the planter to comply with 
fome of the regulations therein contained, particularly refpeCting 
provifions. 

Are not the French planters more frequently refident on their 
own plantations, than the Englifh are on their’s ? 

I believe, fpeaking generally, they are. 

Is it not in general to be fuppofed, that they are more attentive 
to their own interefts, than thole fubftitutes whom they would be 
obliged to employ, if non-refident? 

It is certainly beyond a doubt, that a man is more attentive 
and anxious about his own intereft, than he is to that of another ; 
but it does not from thence follow, tl\at the Negroes upon a 
Weft India property are of courfe likely to be better treated by 
the proprietor, than by a prudent and well informed manager ; 
and for this obvious reafon (among others) that the proprietor 
feels immediately the expence attending upon an ample provifion 
of food and necefiaries for fuch Negroes, while the manager does 
not; and it is a particular pleafure to the manager himfelf, and 
at the fame time redounds much to the credit of his general cha¬ 
racter, that the Negroes intruded to his care, fhould appear in'good 
condition. 

Do you apprehend that a careful and prudent manager would 
give more indulgence to the Negroes, than is confident with his 
matter's intereft ? 

That depends in a great meafure upon what may be fuch a 
man’s idea of his matter's real intereft. 

Do you apprehend managers do in faCt give more indulgence 
than is confident with the real intereft of his mafter ? 

That depends fo much upon the temper and difpofition of ma¬ 
nagers, that it may be fafely prefumed that fome do, and others do 
not. 
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Did you ever know of managers being difcharged for having 
/hewn too great indulgence to the Negroes, in point of provifions 
and labour i 

Such inftances may have happened, but I do not immediately 
recolledt any. 

Do you apprehend that the French planters have equal means of 
information with the Englifh, in refpedt to their true intereft ? 

I apprehend fuch means are equally accefiible to the French as 
to the Englifli planters, but at the fame time, from the obferva- 
tions I have made, 1 have no reafon to think that the French 
planters (taken in general) are as well educated or as well inform¬ 
ed as thofe in the Englifli Jflands. 

What is the time allowed to the Negroes for cultivating their 
own land ? 

The raoft material time is the whole of Sunday—fometimes, and 
infeafonable weather, when a little extraordinary allowanceof time 
is likely to be particularly beneficial to them, they are allowed the 
afternoons of Saturday, and I believe, on fome eftates, they gene¬ 
rally have that afternoon—befides this, there are fome holidays, 
fuch as two or three days at Chnftmas, Good t nday in general, 
and on many eftates a day at the finiftiing of the crop—the other 
times are fuch portions as they chufe to take out of their times of 
reft ; and it may be proper to obferve, that the two hours at noon 
is feldom employed by a Negro in preparing a regular meal, their 
chief meal being at fupper—fo that they are frequently to be found 
working at their grounds during that interval. 

Is the allowance of provifions from the mafter regular and fet¬ 
tled, with the difference only of crop time, and the other feafonof 
the year ? 

Speaking generally, I think it is; but it may be fometimes re¬ 
gulated much again ft the planters inclination, by the fcarcity or 
plenty of provifions to be purchafed. 1 

What is the allowance of provifions given to the Negroes ? 

It differs, in fome meafure, upon different eftates—I think the 
average allowance may be ftated at about from fix to nine or ten 
pints of grain or flour for each Negro per week, among which 
Negroes is included every child as foon as it is weaned ; befides 
which they have an allowance of fait provifions, to the amount of 
fix or eight herrings a week, or mackarel, fait fifh, or fhads, in 
proportion; in addition to this, upon many eftates, and upon all 
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of which I had the direction, they had, out of crop-time, a regu¬ 
lar breakfuft ferved them in the field, of a bifcuit and a pro¬ 
portion of molafles and water, which in wet and rainy weather 
was qualified with rum. Whenever, from indolence or inatten¬ 
tion to the proper dreffing of the provifions that were ferved out 
to them, any Negroes are obferved to fall off in condition, they 
have their victuals ferved out to them ready dreffed, and in an in- 
creafed proportion. Negroes that are thus fed with ready dreffed 
provifions are commonly called the pot-gang; and it is confidered 
as a reproach for any Negro to be lb carelefs and improvident as 
to be obliged to be fed in that manner. There is on mod eftates 
a pot boiled every day for the ufe of the children and weak and 
convalefcent Negroes, and for fuch as are confined for offences. 

Is grain or flour given indifciiminately in the lame quantity? 

I believe in general it is; nor does it make that material differ¬ 
ence as may at firft fight be fuppofed, as the grain chiefly made 
ufe of is either India or Guinea corn, both of which the Negroes 
make ufe of without feparating the flour from the bran. 

Is the allowance of which you fpeak meant to extend to the whole 
year, or is it leffened during crop-leafon ? 

By the expreflion which I have already made ufe of, of the 
average allowance (I mean that taking the allowance both in crop 
and out of crop-time) it would amount to the quantity I have 
Specified;—in crop-time the allowance is generally reduced, and 
out of crop- time molt commonly increafed. 

Are the Negroes permitted to negleCt the cultivation of their 
provifion grounds at their pleafure ? 

In general they are—but on fome eftates they are obliged by 
their mafters to cultivate fuch grounds—th : s is not very common j 
nor is any coercion neceflary to induce an induftrious well-difpoftd 
Negro to turn fuch grounds to the beft advantage. 

Is the general character of the Negroes indolent or indus¬ 
trious ? 

It is a difficult thing to anfwer that queftion—their characters 
are as various as thofe of the White people; and even among the 
African Slaves, their character of indolence or induftry depends 
much on the part of the coaft from whence they were im¬ 
ported. 
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■Can you ftate from what country thofe Negroes come who are 
inclined to be induftrious ? 

I cannot, having had very little experience among new Ne¬ 
groes. 

What reafon then have you to fuppofe that the African Negroes, 
from any part of the coaft, are fo inclined ? 

From the general convention and remarks that muft pafs 
among planters. 

Have you found it ea fy to perfuade the Negroes to adopt fuch 
alterations in the condudt and management of their own concerns 
as you conceived to be for their advantage ? 

In particular inftances I have, but in general the Negroes are 
obftinately wedded to their own cuftoms. 

Have you known frequent inftances of Negroes being poflefled 
of confiderable property ? 

In a fmall Ifland, like that on which I chiefly refidtd, it is not to 
be fuppofed that fuch inftances fhould frequently occur;—betides, 
Negroes, in general, are very jealous of letting their owners or 
managers know what property they really do poflefs. 

Would not a fum equal to the purchafe of his freedom be deem¬ 
ed a confiderable property for a field Negro ? 

It would not be deemed a confiderable property for a field Ne¬ 
gro to be poflefled of, provided he chofe to lay up the money that 
he could earn inftead of fpending it in ornamental drefs for him- 
felf and his wives, and other unneceflary articles. 

V j - 

What then do you imagine a field Negro may be able to earn 
for himfelf, under thofe advantages, or in thofe circumftances, in 
which they ufually are ? 

It is impoflible to anfwer that queftion with any degree of pre- 
cifion, as it muft depend entirely on his own induftry and ex¬ 
ertions. 

Muft it not alfo depend on the quantity and quality of the 
ground allowed him by his mafter, and the time given him to cul¬ 
tivate it ? 

Not nearly fo much as on the quantity of ftock and poultry that 
he may raife. 

Has 
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Has a Negro the opportunity to feed his flock 'to any extent to 
which he may be able to raife it, without cultivating his provi- 
fion grounds, or giving to that flock part of the provifions he re¬ 
ceives for his own ufe ? 

The flock I chiefly allude to is fuch as is fed Upon grafs, par¬ 
ticularly goats and fometimes fheep, which the Negro always has 
an opportunity of feeding, to a moderate extent, on the paflures 
belonging to the eflate;—his poultry and his hogs he will pro¬ 
bably feed, partly out of his own allowance of grain, or with what 
he raifes on his own grounds. 

Are the paflures belonging to the eflate mote than fufficient to 
keep the mailer’s own flock ? 

In wet weather they generally are, that is, where the paflures 
are extenfive—in dry weather they certainly are not.—It is to be 
remarked, that during the crop time, both the flock of the 
proprietor and of the Slaves are fed with great eafe from the of¬ 
fals of the canes.—In the Ifland of St. Chriflopher the paflures 
are not fo extenfive as they are in the Ifland of Nevis, and the 
goats that are kept by the Slaves there are, I think, generally 
flaked with a rope in fome of the fmall pieces of wafle land, or 
near the Negroes own houfes, where they can more eafily be fed 
by hand. 

Are not fevere droughts common in the Iflands of Nevis and St. 
Chriflopher ? 

They certainly are, and more fo in the fland of Nevis than in 
that of Saint Chriflopher. 

Does it not frequently happen that during thofe droughts the 
cattle of the mailer are with difficulty furnifhed with fufficient 
grafs ? 

It certainly does fo happen; yet at the fame time it is very re¬ 
markable, that from fome caufe or other, the Negro flock feldom or 
ever appear to be affedted by fuch droughts. 

Are not the managers allowed to keep flock of their own ? 

In general not—at leafl fuch as go into the paflures. 

Is not fuch flock of the manager, which is not allowed to go 
into the paflures, fed with grafs picked for the purpofe ? 

Out of crop-time they are fed either with grafs or fhrubs ga¬ 
thered for that purpofe. 
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By whom is that grafs gathered ? 

Generally fpeaking, by the grafs gang belonging to the eftate. 

What is the .ufual annual allowance given to furgeons for their 
attendance on the Slaves ? 

The ufual annual allowance, in the two Iflands of which I am 
fpeaking, is fix Mings currency, per head, for each Negro, 
young and old, per annum; but fuch annual allowance is the’ 
lead part of the furgeon’s profit arifing from their attendance on 
a plantation, as they charge for every night vilit a johannes, which 
is three pounds fix {hillings—for every midwifery cafe, where 
they are called in, in the Ifland of Nevis, they charge five johannes, 
and for all capital furgical operations, they charge in the fame 
proportion—they make likewife a feparate charge for inoculation j 
and, as fome of the moil ufeful medicims required on a planta¬ 
tion (fuch as bark in particular) they are generally fupplied by the 
owners of the eftate, or charged feparately by the furgeons._Cur¬ 

rency varies from 160 to 187? per cent. 

Is it ufual for field Negroes to have more than one wife? 

Not very common. 

Is the climate of thofe Iflands, and of the Weft Indies in general, 
fuppofed to be congenial to the conftitutions of the African Slaves 
ufually imported ? 

I apprehend that, taking the coaft of Guinea altogether, the 
Weft India Iflands may be faid to be in a healthier climate; and 
yet, from experience, the change of climate, from the coaft of 
Guinea to the Weft Indies, has very prejudicial effects on the con¬ 
ftitutions of the Negroes on their firft arrival. 

Do you recollect whether the Negro who refufed to purchafe 
his own freedom, but afterwards bought that of his fon, was a 
field Negro ? 

To the beft of my recolle&ion, his chief employment is that of 
a fifherman; but I do not fpeak with certainty. 

Do you apprehend that the condition of free Negroes is more 
or lefs eligible than that of Slaves ? 

As an abftraft queftion, freedom muft be held preferable to 
flavery; but I very much doubt whether, if the Negroes in the 
Weft Indies were to have their freedom granted them, they would 
be nearly as happy as they are now. 
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It is not meant to be afked, whether the condition of the Negroes 
in the Weft Indies, if a general emancipation were to take place, 
would be more or lefs eligible than it is at prefent; but whether 
the fbte of thofe Negroes in the Weft Indies, who now enjoy 
their freedom, is,*in point of fadt, more or lefs elig'ble than that 
of thofe who continue in Slavery? 

To fuch of thofe Negroes who have prudence and induftry to 
make a proper ufe of their freedom, a ftate of freedom is preferable, 
but fuch of them who abufe, and make a very ill ufe of fuch free¬ 
dom, I confider as more unhappy than a well-inclined Slave. 

Have you not ftated, that it is only the induftriotis and well- 
difpofed Negro, who is enabled to furnifh himfelf with the com- 
iorts of life, in a ftate of Slavery ? 

I have ftated, or at leaft I meant to have Hated, that the general 
comforts of life are amply fupplied to every Slave by his mafter, 
and that an induftriom and well-inclined Negro is more likely 
to add to them, than one of a different character. 

Does the mafter generally fupply his Gang Negroes with any 
other articles, than thofe you have already ftated ? 

Speaking of them as a gang, I do not recolledt that he does; but 
there are many little occafional indulgences {hewn to deferving 
N egroes, that cannot be particularized. 

Can you ftate what a Free Negro may be fuppofed ufually to 
earn by following fifhing, or thole other employments to which 
he ufually attends ? 

It is impoffible to anfw’er that queftion with accuracy. 

Do you not apprehend that a Free Negro can earn more money 
by following fundry kinds of trade, fifhing, or other employments, 
(beftowing upon them the fame time, and the fame degree of 
induftry,) than he could do by hiring himfelf out to do the field 
work of a plantation, at the ulual price which is paid for that fpe- 
cics of labour ? 

In the prefent ftate of the Iflands, and confined as the prefent 
number of Free Negroes is, he certainly can ; but if a general 
emancipation was to take place, or if the number of Free Negroes 
was to be greatly increafed, it might probably be otherwife. 

Can it then be expedted, in the prefent ftate in which the Iflands 
are, and have been for fome years, that Free Negroes fh >uld offer 
themfelves to perform field labour ? 

It cannot. 
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Can you ftate whether thofe premiums for rearing children, 
which you mentioned in the former part of your evidence, have 
been continued ? 

I underftand they have. 

Can you fay, whether thofe premiums have been productive of 
any good effects ? 

1 cannot; but I have heard that they have not entirely anfwered 
the purpofes intended. 

Do you apprehend that they have, in a confiderable degree, been 
productive of good effects ? 

I apprehend hitherto they have not. 

On what do you ground that opinion? 

On the information given by a witnefs already examined before 
this Committee. 

Is there a frequent communication between the Weft Indies 
and the coaft of Africa ? 

Not very frequent; at leaft from the Ifland I am beft acquainted 
with; but there are vefl'els occafionally fent from the Iflands to 
trade for Slaves. 

Do not managers frequently keep Negroes to let out as jobbing 
gangs, either to their matters or other planters ? 

1 believe that is very feldom the cafe. 

Are not the cane pieces, provifions, and other ftores almoft con- 
ttantly under the care of watchmen ? 

They are generally fo. 

Are free Negroes as well protected from infult and ill ufaee as 
Slaves? 

Every law is as much open to a free Negro, as it is to a White 
perfon. 

Do you apprehend that the manager of a plantation would be 
thought to have difcharged his duty properly, if the cattle and 
other flock of his matter were very much fallen off for want of 
food, while the fimilar ftock of the Negroes was at the fame time 
in a healthy and thriving condition ? 

The ftock of the Negro is rarely or never fimilar to that of his 
matter s he has no horned cattle, no horfes, no mules, and feldom 
or ever any Iheep. 
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Can it be fuppofed that an African Negro can be able to lay 
by a fum of money fufficient for the purchafe of his freedom", 
within a fhort period after his importation P 

Within a fhort period, I fhould fuppofe he cannot.—I wifti to 
have it underftood, that in the comparifon I have been led to 
draw, between the fituation of Slaves in the Weft Indies and 
Negroes on the coaft of Africa, and likewife between Slaves in 
the Weft Indies and the labouring poor of England, I have had 
in my mind fuch Slaves as may be called tolerably induftrious 
and provident, which in fadt conftitute the mafs of the Weft India 
Slaves—there are upon rnoft eftates in the Weft Indies, as well as 
in every part of Europe, individuals totally profligate and incor¬ 
rigible, and upon whom good or bad treatment is equally thrown 
away.—Slaves of this defcription are generally apt to abfent them- 
felves from the plantations, to fell or difpofe of their cloaths, and 
to negledt the food that is allowed them ; and are frequently to be 
feen loitering about the fkirts of the towns, and ftrolling along 
the b.iys and fea-fide, half naked, and apparently half ftarved ; and 
I have great reafon to think that the deferiptions which have been 
p'-iblifhed in England, of the lituation of the plantation Slaves in 
the Iflands, have in a great rneafure been drawn from a view of fuch 
miferable objedts as I have defciibed, by people who have tran- 
liently vifited the Sugar Colonies, but have never had a proper 
opportunity of making themfelves acquainted with the real fitu¬ 
ation and management of a plantation, and the treatment of the 
Slaves thereof. 

You have ftated, that although in the Iflind of Nevis there 
is no local or pofitive law for the protedrion of Slaves, there have 
been within your knowledge and information, in fiances of per¬ 
sons indidted in that Ifland on the common law of England, and 
on convidtion, have been punifhed for the ill treatment of Slaves 

You are now afked. Whether you do know, or have ever heard 
of any fimilar profecutions and judgments in Saint Chriftopher’s, 
founded alfo on the operation of the common law of England ? 

From very authentic information, I am authorized to fay, that 
there have been three inftances of perfons who have been tried, 
and convidted, and punifhed for ill treatment of their own Slaves, 
under the common law of England, in the Ifland of St. Chrifto- 
pher ; and that authenticated tranferipts of fuch convidtions have 
been fent home for the information of the Houfe of Commons. 

Do not fuch profecutions and judgments plainly evince how 
much the police of the Iflands of Nevis and St. Chriftopher have 
been mifreprefented by the aflertions which have been made, that 
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in thofe Iflands there was no law to interpofe between the tyrannv 
of the planters and the defencelefs condition of their Slaves ? 

I am of opinion it certainly does. 

Were you in the Ifland of Nevis in the year 1782 ? 

I was. 

Did the Slaves there, before or after the furrender of the Ifland 
by capitulation to the French, (hew any difpofition to revolt from 
their old mafters, and go over to the French? 

Quite the contrary. 

Did you ever hear what were the difpofitions of the Slaves in 
St. Chriftopher’s towards their mafters when that Ifland was alfo 
attacked by the French in 1782 ? 

They exprefled the moft eager defire to have arms put into their 
hands, that they might be enabled to defend their mafters pro¬ 
perty againft the invaders; and in fome inftances (where the White 
people on the eftates they belonged to were infulted by the French 
foldiers) the Negroes took the moft ample and favage revenge. 

You have been afked, what might be the amount of the pro¬ 
perty which a field Negro in the Weft Indies is capable of ac¬ 
quiring by his own induftry—What, in your opinion, may be the 
probable amount of the property that common labouring men on 
farms in general, in this kingdom, can be fuppofed to lay up from 
their weekly wages (in many places perhaps not exceeding fix or 
feven fhillings per week) after feeding, clothing, and paying cot¬ 
tage rent for themfelves and families? 

I apprehend that it requires the conftant exertions of the moft 
■unremitted induftry for an Englifh labourer barely to fupport 
himfelf and family; and that very few of them are able to do 
that without occafional afliftance from the parifh they belong toj 
I therefore think there is very little probability of a labouring poor 
man being able to lay up any thing at all. 

Whether, in faying that in the Ifland of Nevis, of your own 
knowledge and information, there had been inftances of the con- 
vittion and puniftiment of perfbns for ill treatment of Slaves, on 
the common law of England, you had in view any other than the 
two inftances of murders you before fpecified, one of your own 
knowledge, and the other from information ? 

I had not. 

Within what periods have the inftances occurred, which you 
have lately mentioned to have happened in the Ifland of St. Chrif- 
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lopher of matters having been convicted and punifhed on the law 
of England for the ill treatment of their own Slaves ? 

It was fince the pafling of the Aft for punifhing offenders 
guilty of particular kinds of ill treatment to their Negroes; but 
the indi&ments under which thofe offenders were convicted and 
punifhed were profecuted under the common law of England, as 
will appear from the tranfcripts fent over to England. 

Do you know of any fimilar convictions and punifhments, pre¬ 
vious to this period, in the Ifland of St. Chriftopher ? 

I do not. 

I 

Do you know the circumftances of the ieveral cafes wherein the 
perfons were convicted and punifhed, in the Ifland of St. Chrtfto- 
pher, in the inftances juft mentioned ? 

I do not recollect having heard the particular circumftances of 
more than one, which was the cafe of one Strode, and, as far as I 
rtcolleCt, it was for flitting a Negro’s ear. 

Whether one mot ve for indicting the offender on the common 
a\.v rather than on the ftatute, might not be to prevent the crimi¬ 
nals being fubjeCt to the feverity of the fentence impofed by the 
ftatute, that being the forfeit of £. 500 currency and fix months 
imprifonment, and the aCtual fentence on the offenders, Strode 
and Burke, being in the one cafe the forfeiture of JT. 100 currency, 
and in the other that of £.50 currency, in both cafes without im¬ 
prifonment ? 

It is impoffible for me to judge decidedly of the motives of 
any man s aCtions, but fuppofing it fhould actually have been fo, 
ftill it appears that the perfons of the Negroes are better protected 
by that colonial law, than they were before by the common 
law of EngLnd. 

Whether the fpecial verdiCt of the jury in the cafe of Herbert 
m 1786, “That he was guilty, fubjeCt to the opinion of the 
court, if immoderate correction of a Slave by the mafter be a 
“ crime ind'Ctable,;* does not imply a generally prevailing doubt 
or the Slaves being under the protection of the law of England ? 

It feems to imply a doubt in the breaft of that particular iurv 
but as there feemed to be no doubt of the fame kind in the two 
other cales, I fhould apprehend that it is no proof of the exiftence 
of luch a general doubt throughout the Ifland. 

T fl y ° U u heard • ° f any ^'Satisfaction that prevailed in the 
dland after the convidion and punifhment of the offenders found 
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guilty by the two former juries, as having fuffered from the intro** 
dudion of a new principle of criminal law ? 

I have not. 

Having faid, in a former anfwer, that, with refped to the pu- 
nilhments inflided upon the Negroes, no companion can be made 
between them and the labouring poor in Europe, ho\y is that to 
be reconciled with the idea of the Slaves being under the pro- 
tedion of the common law againft the feverity of their own 
mailers? 

I conlider puniihment and feverity totally different. 

Can the Slave be fairly held to be under the protedion of the 
common law, when a trial by his peers cannot be reafonably 
granted him ? 

The common law may extend to him in fome particulars, 
though not in all. 

Has not the mailer a right, both by cuflom and by the colonial 
laws, to exad labour from the Slave bycorredion and compulfion ; 
and is not the mailer, by the fame laws, the judge of the labour 
to be exaded ? 

By cuftom the mailer fuppofes he has that right; but I know 
of no law that gives him fuch right, any otherwife than fuppofing 
fuch right adually to have exiiled before the palling of fuch 
law. 

Is not that right fuppoled to exill in the relation between 
owner and Slave -, and is it not in fad exercifed, without being 
impeded by any pofitive law to the contrary? 

It appears to me, that the flatute law of England fuppofes that 
right to exill in the mailer, as clearly as any colonial laws, as 
many ads of parliament have paffed relating to the colonies, which 
would be palpably abfurd, without fuppofing fuch right adually 
to exill. 3 

Can then any fair comparifon be made between the fituation of 
a Slave in the Well Indies, and that of the labouring poor in this 
country ? 

I think it can ; and Hill think that fuch comparifon will turn 
out much to the advantage of the Negro Slave, taking the whole 
of their refpedive fituations together. 

Under thole circumllances, can the Slave be laid to enjoy the 
protedion of the common law of England ? 

I have anfwered that quellion before. 
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Whatever might be the motives for profecuting in the cafes of 
Strode 3na Burke, on the common law of England, and not on 
the newly-made ftatute of the Ifland, does not the mode adopted 
demonftrate, that in the opinion of thofe who conducted the pro- 
fecutions in behalf of the Crown, that the ftatute created no new 
indictable offence ; but that an aCt of wanton cruelty by a matter, 
over the perfon of his Slave, was a mifdemeanor indictable at the 
common law in that liland before the ftatute patted ? 

I think it does. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


. 


* 


• Veneris , 12° die Martii 1790. 



V^Ounfel called in as before; and the Counfel 
in their examination, and called 


proceeded further 


ALEXANDER DOUGLAS, Efquire. 


Of what place are you a native ? 

Of Scotland. 

Have you ever refided in the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher—hovr 
long ago, and for what length of time ? 

From 1749 t0 I 77 I » excepting a few months, when I was in 
England. 

Had you any plantation there ? 

I had a leafe of a part of a plantation there. 

During the time you refided there, did you manage or direCfc any 
eftates befides your own f 

I did—two. 

Was you not attorney to feveral eftates, the owners of which 
were abfent ? 

1 was. 


How many Negroes might you have under your care ? 


About 
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About a fixth or feventh part of the whole number of Negroes 
in the Ifla d. ° 

What fuccefs had you in breeding and rearing children on your 
own eftate, and the other eftates you have mentioned ? 

We w re never able to keep up our flock without importation ; 
but I am fpeaking of what happened near twenty years ago. 

Do you recolledt what was the general proportion of males to 
females on the eftates you have mentioned ? 

On the eftate of which I had and have a Uafe, I believe the 
numbers are ico males, and 115 females; but in general, 1 believe 
the number of males exceed the number of females—and, even 
on that eftate on which the number of ma'es are 100, and females 
X i the flock has not been kept up by breeding. 

Was it a particular obje£t of your attention to increafe the 
number of Negroes by breeding ? . 

Moft certainly it was. 

Do you think it poffible that Saint Chriftopher’s, or the Ifimds 
in general, could be cultivated by White perlons, or Free Ne¬ 
groes ? 

I think it impoflible that White people cou’d und. rgo the labour 
of fiJd work in that climate—and the F ee Negroes are too idle 
to work in the fi Jd for hire; and I never knew on in fiance of 
their fo doing. 

Do you think it probable that the proprietors could keep up the 
flock of the Negroes n ceffary tor the cultivation of their eftates, 
by fuch Negroes as they can breed? 

I think not. 

What are your reafons for that opinion ? 

I have tried it, and failed in the attempt. 

. Do y° u conceive th t one of the caufes arifes from over-work- 
in g, negleifling, or ill treating the Negroes? 

I do not luppofe that it is the cafe. 

Is any particular attention (hewn to pregnant and lying-in 

Afer th yare fix months gone with child, they do as they 
pleafe—it has been afiig. ed as a reafon, that the indolent life the 
mother leads, has been one caufe of the children dying within 
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the ninth day of the locked jaw. They are attended by a midwife* 
and tick nurfe when brought to bed, and they have every thing ne-< 
• ceflary in their condition—they have alfo the afliftance of a plantation 

furgeon if required—and, I believe, fnoft people fend to England for 
baby-cloaths, in cafe the mother Ihould be too indolent (which fome- 
times happens) to provide them. 

What was the general allowance of food given to Nezroes in ad¬ 
dition to the produce of their own grounds, while you lived at St. 
Chriftopher’s ? 

From fix to eight pints of flour, beans, and Indian corn, or a 
baflcet of yams—I have planted from twelve to fifteen acres of the 
cane land in, yams, with which I have been able to feed the Negroes, 
fometimes for nine months together; but the quantity produced de¬ 
pends upon the weather—each Slave has alfo fix or eight herrings 
a week, or fait filh in proportion; and, at Chriftmas, they have 
falted beef—With regard to their allowance, it is more or lefs, as 
the mafters fee their neceflities require. 

Do you apprehend the allowance made to them, when added to 
the produce of their own grounds, is fufficient for their fupport? 

The good Negroes live in plenty—the vagrants are often in want* 
and it is impofiible to prevent it. 

Have not the good Negroes in general a furplus beyond what 
they want, to difpofe of for their own benefit ? 

They have very large quantities of grafs, wood, poultry, pigs, 
goats, and roots, to fend to market to fell. 

At what hour are the Negroes difmifled from their labour in crop¬ 
time, and out of crop-time ? 

In crop-time, thofe who grind all night divide their gangs into 
three or four fpells to relieve each other; but I underftand, of late 
moft eftates have left off the pradtice of grinding in the night. Out 
of crop-time they are generally difcharged at about fix or feven 
o’clock in the evening, and called out in the morning at about fix 
o’clock, at day-light. 

Do you Conceive, that at any time or feafon of the year, the ref* 
pite granted to Negroes, in the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher, from 
their labour, amounts only to four or five hours out of the twentv- 
four? 

I think they have from nine to eleven hours refpite. 
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Are not the Negroes univerfally healthier in crop-time than at 
any other feafon of the year ? 

They moll certainly are. 

Do you confider the labour of holing lands in Saint Chriftopher’s 
to be more fevere than in the other Iflands? 

The texture of the land at Saint Chriftopher’s is loofer than in the 
other Iflands, and confequently it is eafier to hole. 

At what age is a Creole Negro put into the holing or able gang ? 
That depends in a great meafure on his growth or ftrength; but 
perhaps at iixteen, feventeen, or eighteen years of age. 

i0i 

Is it your opinion, from the oblervations you have made, that 
mailers in their behaviour to their Slaves are actuated by a conftant 
fufpicious jealoufy, which is not fatisfied by any exertion, or foftened 
by any attachment of the Slaves ? 

This to me is perfectly new—I never heard fuch an idea fuggeft- 
ed till within thele two years. 

Can it be faid, with any degree of truth, that mailers treat their 
Slaves in Saint Chrillopher’s with a fpiteful degree of feverity ? 

1 know no inllance of it. 

Quellion repeated. 

I think not—It is contrary to every idea I ever entertained on the 
fubjedt. 

Have you known or heard of any inflances of kindnefs, compaflion, 
and attachment from mailers to their Slaves ? 

I conceive that all mailers treat them with compaflion, as being 
the moll valuable pofleflion they have.—There may be inllancesof 
feverity, but not of my recollecting. 

Do you conceive that the treatment of Negroes in St. Chrillopher’s 
is better or worfe fince you left that Ifland, than while you refided 
there ? 

By every account that I have received, I Ihould fuppofe, if there 
was any difference, it is for the better. 

Do you not conceive, that every proprietor wilhes to breed as 
many Negroes as he can ? 

Every proprietor that has common fenfe, I think, does. 

What is the difference between the value of a Creole Negro, 
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and one juft imported, fuppofing them to be of equal age, and, to all 
appearance, equally ftrong and able ? 

I fhould fuppofe, from the knowledge of the good quality of the 
Creole, the Creole would be worth two* at the lead, or perhaps three 
of the newly-imported Negro, whofe qualities the proprietor muft 
be fuppofed to be ignorant of. 

Where the proprietor is abfent, do you conceive that the perfons 
entrufted with the management of his eftate have any reluctance, 
or fhew any want of attention to rearing and breeding Negro 
children? 6 

Quite the contrary. 

Do you apprehend that the manager being a married man is a cir- 
cumflance that would generally contribute to breeding among the 
Negroes, or would not fuch effeCt depend upon the temper and difpo- 
fition of the wife ? 

I b lieve the planters generally prefer a fingle man to a married 
man, unlefs the wife happens to be remarkably careful and atten¬ 
tive to the plantation Negroes. 

Of the fix plantations mentioned in the paper which the Reverend 
Mr. Ramfay delivered in to the Privy Council, will you date how 
long the proprietors have been abfent, and the care of them left to 
managers ? • 

I believe about four of the proprietors never were in the Wefl; In¬ 
dies in mv time, of courfe their affairs were left to managers and 
attornies—Mr. Molyneux was there for a fhort time; about a 
twelvemonth, I believe—Mr. Crook, after a long refidence in 
England, fpent a few of the laft years of his life in St. Chriftopher’s, 
where he died. 

Have you ever feen the treafurer’s account of the number of Ne¬ 
groes in St. Chriftopher’s, in the year 1768, and what was the 
amount of that number? 

I have—the amount was 24,781. 

Have you ever feen the account of the number of Negroes in the 
different parifhes of St. Chriftopher’s, in the year 1788, which was 
tranlmitted by the Ifland, and delivered in to the Privy Council; and 
what was the amount of that number ? 

I have—the amount was 20,435. 

From your experience and obfervation, is it your opinion, that 
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the Negroes have more or fewer comforts than the labouring poor of 
Europe ? 

My opinion is, the Negroes have certainly more comforts—they 
do not work fo hard, and they have a matter to take care of them and 
their children when they are fick. 

What effedt would the abolition of the Slave Trade, in your judg¬ 
ment, have on the minds of the Negroes now actually in the Colo¬ 
nies ? 

I fhould conceive the effedl would be fedition and difobedience 
to their matters—from an apprehenfion that their labour would be 
greater as the gang decreafed, and there being no hopes of aflift- 
ance from the ufual fource of importation from Africa, as hereto¬ 
fore. 

If the trade was to be abolifhed, do you think it would be practi¬ 
cable to prevent the buying Negroes in foreign Iflands, and intro¬ 
ducing them into the Englifh Iflands ? 

I do not think the wit of man could frame fuch an adl as would 
prevent the importation, and that every man would naturally aflift his 
neighbour in the common cauffe. 

Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

What was the largeft and what the fmalleft allowance of food 
given to every field Negro? 

I think from fix to eight pints of flour, beans, peas, and Indian 
corn per week, to each Negro, and the number of herrings from five 
to eight. 

Do you recolledi: any inftances of criminal proceedings againft 
White men for offences againft Slaves, during the time of your refi- 
dence in the Weft Indies? 

I do not recolledi any j but one or two were threatened with pro- 
fecutions, and left the Ifland in confequence. 

Do you recolledi the circumftances of thefe particular cafes ? 

I do not. 

What was the numher of your whole gang ? 

Two hundred and fifteen. 

What was the extent of your eftate ? 

I cannot fay, but I fhould fuppofe about 25 0 acres. 

Do 
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Do you recoiled the proportion of your annual lofs ? 

I do not. 

Was your lofs chiefly among the infants or adults ? 

I cannot fay—we loft a great many infants—there were a great 
many very old people on the eftate, at the time I came into pofief- 
fion of it—it is a healthy part of the Ifland where the eftate is fitu- 
ated. 

Is the allowance you have dated to be given to the Negroes, 
alfo extended to the children ? 

Very young children I think have half the allowance—I recoi¬ 
led a circumftance which I will ftate.—I had a complaint from 
fome of the mothers of families, that they had not time to pre¬ 
pare victuals for # their children—1 have always looked on the 
breeding women as the moft valuable part of the gang, from their 
fobriety, and their always keeping at home—my anfwer to the ap¬ 
plication was, that I would have a certain quantity of povifions 
ready dreffed for their children every day—they came for this 
allowance punctually for a week or two, or longer ; but in the end 
they dropt off one by one till none came, and 1 then difcontinued 
the practice. 

Are epidemical difeafes ever fatal to the Negroes in the Ifland 
of Saint Chriftopher ? 

Yes when I was in the Ifland, Mr. Thomas loft thirty-four of 
his belt Negroes in one feafon by a flux. 

How many did his gang confift of? 

From 170 to 200 ; and I believe Mr. Thomas was remarkable 
for his care of his Negroes. 

Do you believe that the inftances of Ioffes of Negroes by epi¬ 
demical difeafes are uncommon in the Ifland of Saint Chrifto¬ 
pher ? 

No. 

By what means could thefe Ioffes of Negroes be fupplied but by 
the trade from Africa to Saint Chriftopher’s ? 

I know no other means. 

Do you recolleCt whether an epidemical diforder prevailed 
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throughout the Ifland in the year wherein Mr. Thomas loft the 
thirty-four Negroes ? 

J cannot fay. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


And the Counfel informed the Committee, that they had 
clofed their cafe, referving only the liberty for the agent 
to produce any written or printed documents, which he 
may think proper to lay before the Committee, for their 
further information. 

And then the Counfel were directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED, 

That the agent be permitted to produce fuch written or 
printed documents. 

And the Counfel were called in, and acquainted 
therewith. 

And then they were again directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED, 

That this Examination of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Tobin, and 
Mr. Douglas, be reported to the Houfe. 
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MINUTES, &c. 

reported to the house. 

Veneris , 19 0 die Martii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witnefies 
as fhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againfi: the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Sabbat /, 13 0 die Martii 1790. 

TVXr. Burton, Counfel for the Petition of John Burton and 
William Hutchinfon, Efquires, Agents for the Ifland of Antigua, 
was called in. 

And the Counfel produced an Aft of the Aflembly of Antigua, 
palled in the year 1675, intituled, “ An Aft for encou- 
“ raging the Royal Company in England for the fupply- 
“ ing this Ifland with Negroes j” and alfo, an Aft of the 
faid Aflembly, palled in the year 1692, intituled, “ An 
“ Aft for quieting the Inhabitants of this Ifland in their 
** prefent Pofleflions, and preventing litigious Law-Suits.”— 
And the faid firft mentioned Aft, and alfo an Abftraft of 
the laft mentioned Aft, were read, and are as follow j viz. 
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“ leeward islands. 


it 


'* Regifter to 
“ be ap- 
•• pointed, 

•• who fhall 
4f record all 
M cont rafts 
** made for 
** Negroes 
“ brought 

•* hither 1 


“ An Aft for encouraging the Royal Company 

c< m - L x? and * for tbe f u PPtymg this Bland 
with Negroes. 

“ Whereas. it hath pleafed the Royal African Com- 

«c En « land * tbeir commiflioners, agents, 

and factors, to appoint the Ifland of Nevis to be 

« S' T/r rt - °a » P,a r e ° f deliverin S of Negroes for 
«< ^ 1S ^ ajeft y s Leeward Charibbee Iflands, in 
America, whereof this is one, as alfo for the 
.‘I Payment of the goods con traded for the fame 

« Tvr-n ba J?P en ® to be vei T Prejudicial to His 
Majefty s fubjeds, the inhabitants of this Ifland 
in regard this is the windermoft of His Maief- 
;; ty’ s ! J and ®. fo that the Negroes which are 
brought to Nevis are fold and difpofed of before 
any notice can be given us; and moreover, for 
4< inhabitants here to go down to Nevis to buv 
M JSe 6 roe *» and to carry afterwards their goods to 
M mak , c Pey mcnt > is a matter very difadvantageous 
tt t0 "l 6 inhabitants here, who are altogether dif- 
appomted ot the common advantage and conve- 
) t nien 5 ies °f f? ls Majefly’s gracious intentions to- 

« 7 *!t d D the, I 11 ^ in His R °y aI Charter or grant to the 
M laid R oyal Company, and is as what we prefume 

« ait °, g r eth t Cr unknown to the faid Royal Company 
„ as alfo the conveniences and advantages that will 
ti a ? fe to th emfelves_ as well as we, by delivering 
egroes, and receiving their payment here, which 

„ doubt "° tbut tb ey will eafily aflent unto, 
when they fhall be truly informed therein. 

2d. And for their better encouragement in that 
„ P a *-ticular, and the making fure payment for 

<t luck Negroes as fliall be brought hither and put 
to lale for the future. r 

3d. Be it and it is hereby enafted by the authority 
u aforefa | d , That whenloever it Ihall feem meet 
tt unt ° the R °yal Company, their commiflioners, 
u ?£ en K? or favors, or any under them, to bring to 
„ , < I . fiand r an y Negroes for fale, that an able 

„ 2 nd , P e . rfon be > b y the governor of this Ifland 
tor the time being, appointed to be regifter of 

6 “ this 
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“ this Ifland, for the taking, regiftering, and keep- 
“ ln S ad fuch contradt or contradts that fhall at 
any ime bs made by and between any agent, 
factor, 01 fervant to the faid Royal Company and 
“ a . n y inhabitant of this Ifland, that fhall at’ any 
“ tl ™ e . hu >’ p r contradt for any Negro or Negroes 
within this Ifland, either on board the £hip 
“ therein fuch Negroes (hall be brought, or on 
fhore, where fuch agents, fadtors, or fervants 
“ (hall appoint, within the faid Ifland. 

“ 4th. And the faid perfon fo appointed to be fworn « and <h,i| 
upon the Holy Evangelifts of God, true entry “be fworn. 
“ and record to. make of all fuch contrads to be “ 

made as aforefaid, in a book fairly written, and “ contrails. 
“ fhall atteft the fame under his hand. 

“ 5th. And in cafe any Planter, or other perfon or per- »p er fon/„ot 
^ ions^ within this Ifland, fhall on his part fail of Mt fulfilling 
making juft payment, according to fuch contradl “ tne ' r co “- 
“ entered and recorded by the faid regifter, the C aaS ' 

“ laid agent, fador, or fervant, or any of them, lavv- 
“ fully impowered, upon complaint made thereof 
“ \° tli e governor^ of this Ifland for the time be- 
ing» fhall, within twenty-four hours after fuch 
t * complaint made, have a fpecial court appointed "Special 
“ to be held for trial of fuch complaints, upon the “ court 1713,1 
“ binary charges of other courts, without paying » e ”Kui 
extiaord inary fees, as in fpecial courts is ulual, “ of com- 
“ vvhere th e entry and record made by the regifter “ p,aints 5 
“ to be appointed as aforefaid, fhall be held and 

deemed good evidence, and fufficient to convid “ and rc eif* 

“ the party offending, or making breach of any pay- " 

meuts, or fuch contrads, and upon fuch evidence “ fufficient 
“ judgment fhall be granted againll the defendant l ° convlrt 
and execution fhall, in three days after the faid’ “andexecu- 
judgment, iflue againfl fuch perfon fo condemn— lt y on *^" ue 

“ for the fum and quantity of goods or money “ d.JJXr 
to contraded for and recorded as aforefaid, with- “judgment 
“ out any coft of fait or otherwife, to be paid bv “ a £ ainl{de * 

u thC f a , ld r S f. ntS ’ fadtors, fervants, or any impow- “ wkh^oO? 
cred lawfully by or under them; but that all " olPulu 
luch cofts and charges fliall be taken from the 
defendant, as alfo the fees hereafter appointed 
“ to be paid unto the faid regifter for his record, 

“ |u uue performance of what is by this Ad in- 
ji ined him; (that is to fay) thirty pounds of to- 

“ bacco 
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“ bacco for each contrail that fhall be fo made and 
“ recorded as aforefaid, to be paid by the buyer or 
“ contractor thereof, any law, cuftom, or ufage to 
4 ‘ the contrary in anywife notwithftanding. 

“ Dated the 3d Day of May 1675. 

“ PHILIP WARNER. 

“ RICHARD BORASTON, Speaker.” 

“ ANTIGUA. 


“ Regifttr’i 
“ fees to be 
t€ paid per 
“ buver. 




“ An ACt for quieting the Inhabitants of 
“ this Ifland in their prefent Pofleffions, 
“ and preventing litigious Law-Suits. 


“ gth. And whereas many perfons heretofore de- 
“ ceafed-—flood poffefled of a good quantity of lands 
“ and tenements, and number of Negroes, fome of 
“ which perfons made their wills and teflaments, 
“ nominating their executors therein, and others 
“ died inteltate, leaving their Negroes, and other 
“ goods and chattels, to be difpofed of by the admi- 
“ niftrator or adminiftrators to be appointed, which 
“ faid executors and adminiftrators, by virtue oftheir 
“ executorfhip and adminiftration, inventoried and 
“ appraifed the faid Negroes, and difpofed of them 
“ as other chattels, which oftentimes proved a 
“ ruin to the intereft or eftate, and left the widow 
“ and children in a bad condition. 

" N^ce, «» 10th. For the prevention thereof for the future be 
•• hrriuncc. “ it, and it is enaCted by the authority aforefaid,That 
“ all Negro Slaves and other Slaves, after the date 
“ cf this ACt, fhall and are hereby declared to be 
“ inheritance, and affixed to the freehold, and the 
“ widow capable of being endowed thereof. Pro- 
“ vided always, That any executor or adrainiftrator 
“ may inventory the faid Negroes, but not take 
“ them into his cuftody, to the intent that if 
“ there fhall not be fufficient goods and chattels to 
“ pay the deceafed’s debts, that then the faid Ne- 
“ groes are liable to be taken for payment of the faid 
“ debts, and be as chattels to that purpofe, and 
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no ^herwile.—Dated In Antigua, 21ft July 
4 William and Mary, 1692. 


* CHRISTOPHER CODRINGTON. 

“ JOHN LUCAS, Speaker.** 

‘ 


The Counfel then called 

f 

THOMAS NORBURY K E R B Y, Efquire. 

. 

Are you a native of the Ifland of Antigua ? 

I am. r . , . 

When did you leave the Ifland ? , ' 

In the year 1762. 

When did you return again to the Ifland t 
In February 1780. 

How long did you tefide in the Ifland on your lift return > 
Till July 1788. 


Had you a feat in any part of the legiflature of that Ifland ? 

I was a member of the Houfe of Affembly till early in the yeaf 
1784.—I then received a mandamus from home, appointing me 
to a feat at the council board. 


Were you a proprietor of any eftates in the Ifland, and were 
you concerned for any other eftates as Attorney, or in any other 
way ? 

I am poffeffed of two fugar plantations—and have a<fted as at¬ 
torney for different friends at different periods. 

Had thofe eftates, of which you are a proprietor, been any time 
in your family, and did they defeend to you ? 

I cannot, exactly afeertain for how many years they had been 
in my family; but they had been for a coniiderable length of 
time, and descended to me. 

Is it your opinion that the eftates in general in the ifland are 
fully or weakly handed ? 

4 I I am 
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* I ,aiti 6f opinion that moft of the eftkes iti 'toe Ifland are In 
Want of Negroes. •* V ,r «T " 


Can ydu fay in what proportion, or in what number, thofe 
eftates are t in want of Negroes ? u 

I cannot fpfeafc with certainty as to that queftion. 


Are your own eftates, and thofe for which you are concerned, 
fully or weakly handed ? 

One of my own eftates is fufficiently handed, the other not 
fo—and, with refpedt to thofe I am concerned foq fofhe are fuf¬ 
ficiently handed, and others in want of Slaves. 

Do you think the natural increafe in the ifland equal to Jthe 
decreafe ? 

I fhould prefiime, as far as my judgment goes, that there may 
be as many born as die, but by no means raifed to - years of matu¬ 
rity. 

Is the increafe on your own eftates, and thofe for which you are 
concerned, equal to the decreafe? 

On one of my own eftates it is—on the other it is not-^—on one 
for which I am concerned it is alfo equal, on the Others it is not. 


On that eftate which you fay the increafe is equal to the de¬ 
creafe, what number of thofe are reared, and if not all, why not? 

I cannot exadtly afeertain the numbers raifed, but certainly not 
all that are born ; as many die within nine days of a diforder 
Called the tetanus. 

* T «• , i 

3 II fi-i • | i i ( J * •** Jl ■* I if t. 

Can you aflign any other caufe in general, why on that eftate, as 
well as other eftates, the children are not reared, and arrive to a 
ftate of maturity ? 

I believe many children die from the inattention of the mothers— 
as they are apt to confider young children an incumbrance and 
a great bar to their pleafures; and as it is the means of preventing 
their nodturnal meetings and dances.—From having been very un- 
fuccefsful in raifing children on one of my own eftates, I built a 
lying-in hofpital in hopes of having the women, during the time of 
their lying-in, more immediately under the eye of the manager, and 
by that means greater care would be paid to the little comforts 
required by perfons in that fituation—but from the difpofitions of 
the Negroes, and their being greatly averfe to every kind of confine¬ 
ment, 
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lflettf, toy endeavours had not proved, when I left the Ifland, vety 
"fefeneficial, and I am apt to believe, fince my leaving the Ifland, that 
toy Ioffes have ftill continued in the fame proportion. 

On that eftate, in which you fay the increafe is not equal to the 
decreafe. have you made any experiments with refpedt to fituation 
of the Negro houfes, in order to obviate any difficulties which you 
ihight have fuppofed to have arifen from that circumftance ? 

Upon my arrival in the Weft Indies, I underftood that the Ne¬ 
gro houfes on that particular eftate had formerly ftood expofed to 
the north wind* and that medical perfons had advifed their being 
rebuilt in a different fituation, which was immediately complied 
with—and yet my lofles ftill continue* although I am confident 
there is no eftate whatever has greater attention paid to the Ne¬ 
groes in every fituation, but particularly to the breeding women 
and children. 

/• • 

Are the Negro women particularly partial to their own mid¬ 
wives, and may not lofles be fuftained by their ignorance—and 
do you know any inftance where they have fhewn that partiality ? 

They are—at once happened tfpon my own eftate, that a woman 
•was in labour, and was reported to me as being in a dangerous 
fituation—I immediately went to her friends, and informed them 
that I had fent for a medical perfon to give her every afliftance in 
-"his pbwer—the anfwer I received was, that if the dodtor came he 
fhould not attend her, as (he preferred the fervice of the midwife 
belonging to the eftate—fhe was delivered before the arrival of 
Vhe dodlor—I have no doubt but that lofles are fuftained from 
-the want of fkill in fome of the midwives who pradtife. 

Do you believe that, on the eftates in general, the Planters en¬ 
deavour *to redtify the want of fkill in the midwives by the calling 
in of phyficians at different times ? 

Whenever a difficult cafe occurs, I believe a medical perfon 
is always ^employed. 

Is it ufual to give premiums to mothers or midwives, in order 
to encourage them to pay every attention to the infants in order 
to rear them, and bring them to maturity, and what is that pre¬ 
mium ? 

‘ It is the pradtice oh my own eftates, and thofe for which I 
have been concerned, to pay the midwife for every child that is 
jjom—and I alfp, by way of encouragement to the mothers, have 
made them fome prefent, generally about Chriftmas. 


4 


Do 
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Do you at all afcribe the failure of increafe and rearing of 
children to hard labour, rigorous treatment, or improper food t>f 
the mother* either while pregnant or afterwards? 

Certainly not* 

Are there any indulgences allowed to pregnant women ? 

As foon as a woman makes it known that fhe is with child, and 
that hard labour would be injurious to her, every attention is paid 
to her fituation. 


What time before her confinement is fhe 
labour ? 


relieved from hard 


I believe it to be a general pra&ice to remove a woman from 
every kind of hard labour by the time fhe is four months gone 
with child.—It fometimes happens they do not lye-in for fix or 
feven months after fuch removal. 


What attention is fhewn them during their confinement ? 

The women in that fituation are always attended by the nurfe 
of the eftate* and fome of their own immediate female friends, 
and care is taken that they ate fupplied with every kind of 
nourifhment neceflary—and it is my own practice to allow fuch 
baby linen as is wanting upon the occafion. 

What time after the women are delivered is it that thev return 
to labour in the field ? 7 

It is my practice to make the women bring their children to me 
at the expiration of the fourth week.—I then order them to fuch 
work as I think they are capable of bearing.—I believe a woman 
never goes to hard labour till the end of fix weeks. 


What attention is paid to the children themfelves, and efpe- 
cially to thofe of carelefs mothers ? r 

The children of carelefs mothers are always put under the 
care of one of the nurfes, who pay every attention to them 
during the abfence of the mothers in the field—to the children 
of other mothers every attention, with refpeft to food and lodg¬ 
ing, is paid to them, though they are not taken from fuch mo- 
thers, and put under the care of nurfes. 


flrength ^ P ro P ortion the labou * of children to their 

a bi'i"y e ofThe n Negro. ,he "°' k ° f “ *““* U P r °P 0rtioned t0 «>* 
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Have the eftates in general a proportionate number of females 
to breed from ? 

No. 

Have you on your own eftates ? 

No. 

Can you at all times procure, out of the cargo of Slaves, fuch 
breeding females as you may conceive your eftates are in want 
of? 

No—as the proportion of females brought from the Coaft of 
Africa is very inadequate to the quantity required. 

Not having a fufficient number of females to breed from, would 
the difficulty of keeping up your prefent ftock, weak as you fay 
it is, be greatly increafed by the prevention of a further fupply 
from Africa ? 

It is my opinion, it would be impoffible to keep up the prefent 
ftock without a fupply from Africa. 

But, had you an equal number of women as men, do you con¬ 
ceive the ftock of Slaves in the Ifland would be kept up by breed¬ 
ing, without annual importations from Africa ? 

When we recoiled: the diforders that perfons in the Weft Indies 
are fubjed to, and the dreadful ravages that are often occafioned by 
epidemical diforders, I am confident it would be impradicable— 
And to prove my affertion, I thiuk it proper to mention, that in 
the year 1779, it was the general reputation of the Ifland, and from 
the lofles on my own eftate, 1 verily believe, one-fifth patt of all 
the Negroes were carried off by a dyfentery—in the year 1782, a 
confiderable number were carried off by an epidemic pleurify— 
in the year 1783, a great number were carried off by the meafles— 
and, in the year 1786, heavy Ioffes were fuftained by the fmall-pox 
and chin-cough, although every attention was paid to inocula¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe the increafe to be equal to the decreafe, and that you 
fhould be able to rear all that are born, at what age can fuch in¬ 
creafe with propriety be introduced to the hardeft labours of the 
field? 

Generally fpeaking, I fhould fuppofe from the age of 18 to 20— 
but fome conftitutions are more capable of labour at an earlier 
period. 

Suppofe you fhould lofe any of your able Negroes before the 

4 K Creoles 
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Creoles arrived at that age; where would you refort to for fup- 

piy? 

If the African Trade was abolifhed, a proportion of my land 
muft remain uncultivated, or my young Negroes he brought for¬ 
ward at too early a period. 

Do you mean to fay then, that if the Trade was not abolifhed,. 
you would look to Africa for a fupply ? 

Certainly. 

Do you confider that the early introduction of the young Ne¬ 
groes would be an additional caufe of the diminution of the 
number of Negroes ? 

It is my opinion that every Negro brought forward to work 
beyond his ftrength muft be worn out at a very early period. 

You have ftated that, in the years 1779, 1782, 1783, and 1786* 
there was great mortality among the Negroes, have thofe Ioffes 
been yet repaired ? 

With refpeCt to my own eftates they have not—although I have 
been in the conftant habit of purchafing Negroes whenever I have 
been able to meet with them for fale, either from Africa or elfe- 
where, as far as my abilities permitted me to go; but hav¬ 
ing experienced feveral bad years, few planters have been able to 
lay cut 1'ufEcient to repair their Ioffes. 

What were the crops in the Ifland in 1779, 1780, and 1781 ? 

Generally very bad—with refpeCt to my own eftates, I did 
not make as much in the courfe of the three years as I ought to 
have made in one year. 

Suppofe there had been good crops in thofe three years, and 
there had been no fupplies in the courfe of that time from Africa, 
is it your opinion that thofe good crops could have been taken 
off? 

I am of opinion that, if a large crop had happened in the 
year 1780 and 1781, it would have been impoflible for the Ne¬ 
groes then on the Ifland to have done the labour of the eftates. 

If the African Trade fhould be abolifhed, and the Ifland fhould 
again experience fuch calamitous years as 1779, 1782, 1783, 
and 1786, what would be the confequence ? 

Great part of the land now under cultivation muft be negleCled. 

Does the produce of the plantations, both in quantity and qua- 
3 lity. 
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Iity, in a great meafure depend on the ftrength of the eftate, and the 
ability to take off the crop in proper time ? 

It has been generally found, that thofe eftates which are bed 
handed, or have moll Negroes, make in proportion the large!! 
crops. 

What effedl do you imagine the abolition of the Slave Trade 
would have on the minds of the Negroes now on the Ifland ? 

Were fuch an event abfolutely to take place, I believe all the Ne¬ 
groes would be extremely concerned, as they would be certain the 
labour would fall altogether upon themfelves—it is very generally 
known, that Negroes exprefs much fatisfadtion whenever they hear 
of the arrival of a fhip with Slaves, and frequently apply to their 
mailers to purchafe a few more helpmates. 

What is the price of a Slave now, and what was it before the 
news of the intended abolition of the Slave Trade reached the 
Ifland ? 

I can only fpeak of the prices, as far back as July 1788, having 
at that time left the Wefl Indies—at that time I paid forty-two 
pounds fterling for the fame kind of Negro, which I had, in the 
year 1787, purchafed for thirty-fix pounds fterling. 

Had the news of the intended abolition reached the Ifland be¬ 
fore you left it ? 

I attribute the alteration in price entirely to the report of the 
abolition, which had reached the Weft Indies. 

What is the value of a Creole, in comparifon to a Slave newly 
imported ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion; but I fhould certainly prefer a 
Creole, even at an advanced price. 

Does the planter prefer breeding of Slaves to purchafing them 
from Africa ? 

I fhould prefume, every planter who ftudies his own intereft, 
would prefer the breeding of Slaves to the purchafing them from 
Africa. 

Is there any particular attention paid to Negroes newly im¬ 
ported from Africa ? 

I believe it is a conftant practice amongft planters, when they 
purchafe a lot of Slaves from Africa, to pay every attention to 
them, and to give them neceflary time for their recovery from the 

fatigue 
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fatigue of the voyage $ and it is fbme time before they are put to* 
labour. 

How are the Negroes in general fed, clothed, and lodged? 

Univerlally at the expence of their mafters—they are lodged in 
{tone, wattled and daubed, and wooden houfes, built originally 
at their mailer’s expence, and kept in repair by him—or by allow¬ 
ing the Negro fuch time as is requilite for making fuch repair;— 
they are clothed (fpeaking of the pra£tice of my own eftates, and; 
thole under my direction) with one fuit of woollen, and one fuit 
of Olhaburgs, annually—with refpeft to food, the allowance they 
receive coniifts of oatmeal, Indian corn, meal, and flour, with a 
proportion of herrings or falt-fifh, with dry fait, yams, eddoes,, 
and potatoes—fpeaking of grain, I always allow from eight to 
twelve meafures per week for each Negro ' t of yams or eddoes, 
from twenty-fix to thirty-fix pounds per week ; and of herrings,, 
from four to eight, according to the fize—or in lieu of the her¬ 
rings from two to three pounds of falt-fifh. 

Befides this, does the mafter give them any thing at Chriftmas, 
or whenever the weather is unfavourable ? 

It is a general practice for every eftate to give to each Negro a 
quantity of yams or flour, with a proportion of fait beef or pork 
at Chriftmas, which does not at all interfere with the common 
weekly allowance—they have likewife three days holidays at 
Chriftmas—I believe it is a general rule, on every well regulated 
eftate, to give any Negro that applies for an additional allowance, 
fuch affiftance as he appears to ftand in need of, without taking 
any notice of the weather. 

When the weather is unfavourable, do the Mafters give them 
any thing to keep up their ipirits, and to prevent their taking 
cold? 

In bad weather, the whole gang are indulged with grog; and 
when they are working hard, they are alio indulged in the fame 
way. 

Have the Negroes any additional allowance, in proportion to- 
the number of their family ? 

It is my own practice to give allowance to every individual upon 
my eftates, and thofe under my care, in proportion to their ages. 

Have the Negroes, befides what the mafter allows them, grounds 
allotted to them, and have they the advantage of the produce of 
fuch grounds ? 


On 
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On every eftate there is a proportion of land allotted for the ufe 
of the Negroes, which they cultivate entirely for their own bene¬ 
fit, and are at liberty to dilpofe of the produce in any manner 
they pleafe. 

Do they raife flock, and of what kind, and do they fell that 
flock, and apply the produce of it to their own benefit ? 

All Negroes are at liberty to raife fmall flock, goats, and hogs, 
which they difpofe of as they think proper—and I never knew an 
inftance where the money arifing from the difpofal of fuch articles 
was confidered but entirely as the Negroes own property. 

Are the men of war and merchantmen principally fupplied by 
the Negroes with flock and vegetables ? 

The men of war, as well as merchant fhips, are conftantly fup¬ 
plied on a Sunday with vegetables, the property of the Negroes— 
on other days, it is cuftomary for perfons who live in the country 
to fend vegetables to market, by the Negroes, on the proprietor’s 
account—the fmall flock, goats, and hogs, are for the moft part 
the property of the Negroes, and with which the fliippino- i s 
chiefly fupplied. . G 

Is St. John’s the capital of the Ifland ? 

It is. 

How are the inhabitants of that town principally fupplied with 
fmall flock and vegetables ? 

In the fame manner as the (hipping. 

Does the mafter ever purchafe any flock from the Slaves, and if 
he does, does he not pay juft as much as any ftranger would do ? 

It is common for every mafter to purchafe flock from his own 
Slaves, and to pay full as much as any other perfon. 

Do you know, or have you heard of any inftance of a Negro 
Slave being worth money ? 

I remember one inftance of a Slave, who gave £. 200 fterling 
for his own freedom—I alfo know many Slaves who fpend annually 
from £. 10 to £. 15 fterling. 1 

What are the times allowed to the Negroes to work their own 
grounds? 

One afternoon in every week out of erop time, and fometimes 
during the crop, but not conftantly. 

4 L Do 
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Do- not the Negroes, every Sunday, hold an open market for the 
dii'pofal of the produce of their grounds and of their flock ? 

They do. 

How are the Negroes provided for, and taken care of, by their 
mafters, in hcknels ? 

On every eftate there is an hofpital for the reception of the fick, 
who are attended by a medical perfon and proper nurfes, and are 
fupplied with every requifite for perfons in their fituation, and are 
never fent out to work without the doCtor s IanCtion. 

Is there a medical man employed annually to attend the Ne¬ 
groes at a certain rate, and is he not paid for any extraordinaries, 
iuch as broken legs, &c. ? 

A medical man is conftantly employed at a certain rate per 
head for each Negro, and attends the eftate twice a week, and is 
liable to be fent for whenever it is necefiary—he is alfo paid for 
fra&ures, cafes of midwifery, venereal complaints, and other ex- 
t-raordinaries. 

In taking a view of the comforts of a poor labourer, and a fa¬ 
mily in this country, and of a Negro and his family, which do 
you think enjoys the greateft (hare of them ? 

In my opinion, the Negro enjoys full as many comforts as the 
labourer in this country, and in fome refpecls more; as he is 
certain of being taken care of in ficknefs, and has not the anxiety 
of providing perhaps for a wife and young family, which might 
claim his protection. 

What is the ufual mode of punifhment of Negroes in the 
Ifland? 

By whipping for petty thefts, fuch as breaking open Negro 
houfes, ftores, and ftealing from other Negroes—for higher of¬ 
fences, they are tried by two juftices, one being of the quorum, 
and fix White jurors ballctted for out of twelve, and according to 
the nature of their offence, receive punifhment. 

What is the degree of punifhment which the mafter inflicts for 
thofe offences which he takes cognizance of? 

In general a whipping from ten to 39 lafhes. 

p 

When a proprietor is about to employ an overfeer of his planta¬ 
tion. 
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tion, does he not examine into his character, with refped to hu¬ 
manity and temper ? 

I believe no proprietor ever thinks of engaging a man as an 
overfeer, without firft inquiring into his character; and if it is 
found that he is addicted to cruelty, he is never employed. 

Do the proprietors give a licence to the overfeer to punifh their 
flaves, or do they with-hold fuch licence entirely from him ? 

An overfeer is never permitted to infiift any punifliment, except 
an occafional lafh during the time of work, and that is generally 
given over the clothes—but in cafe of ill behaviour of the Slaves, 
he reprefents the offence to the manager. 

Is not the manager of eftates in general a perfon of fome con- 
fideration in the Ifland, of education, and who aflociates with the 
principal inhabitants of the Ifland ? 

Every man endeavours to procure a manager of information and 
education, in whofe hands he is to repofe his property, and he is 
generally aflbciated with by gentlemen in the Ifland. 

Have you ever known or heard of an inftance of an overfeer be¬ 
ing difcharged for cruelty ? 

I have—it has happened to myfelf—both with refpe£t to an 
overfeer and a manager, and the latter was never able to procure 
any employment after 1 difcharged him, and he was obliged to 
leave the Ifland, and go down and fettle at Trinidad. 

From the oblervations which you have made of the courle of 
hufbandry praftifed in the Ifland, which part of it is in your opi¬ 
nion the moft laborious ? 

The work on an eftate, in my opinion, is hardeft during the 
time of holing and dunging the land, although during the crop time 
the Negroes are employed many more hours in the courfe of the day. 

How long does that holing laft ? 

About three months. 

In what manner do the Negroes carry the dung ? 

The dung is carted to the fide of the land for which it is in¬ 
tended, and from thence carried by the Negroes in fmall bafkets, 
on their heads, to the holes prepared for receiving it—the bafkets 
are fmall, and the Negroes carry them with the greateft apparent 
cafe to themfelves, as that is the ufual method of their carrying 
every kind of weight. 

Could 
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Could the dung be diftributed in the holes in any other manner 
by oxen or by mules, without entirely deftroying the banks which 
are raifed about thofe holes, for the purpofe of covering the canes 
when planted ? 

It would be impoffible to diftribute the dung in any other way 
than the one already mentioned. 

Does the heat of the climate appear congenial to the Negroes? 

It does.—I never knew an inftance where a Negro complained of 
heat; and have frequently feen them laying down in the heat of 
the day, expofed to the fun, when they might have been in their - 
houfes. 

Do you think it poffible for Europeans to go through that courfe 
of hufbandry which is necefiary for carrying on the eftates ? 

I confider it as morally impoffible—for, I have twice made ex¬ 
periments—one was with a gardener—the other a carter—at the 
expiration of a very ffiort period, not exceeding a fortnight, they 
each relinquiffied their employments, finding the climate too 
fevere. 

Have you ever taken notice of the effedl of the heat on the 
foldiers, or the militia, on field days ? 

I know the perfons who attend military duty always complain 
of the heat, if they are kept out any length of time—and it is the 
general opinion of all the officers, with whom I have converfed, 
that it is too great a fatigue for their men to be out on duty, ex¬ 
cept in the evening and morning—And, I recollect, the regiment 
quartered in Antigua were obliged for a ffiort period to remove 
their own provifions from the King’s ftores to the barracks, and at 
the expiration of a few weeks, it was found abfolutely necefiary to 
fupply them with a cart for that purpofe, the labour being too fe- 
vere for the men, although the diftance was not a quarter of a 
mile upon level ground. 

Is it your opinion, that the plough can he fubftituted for the 
hoe ? 

I know the plough has been ufed on fome eftates, but found 
not to anfwer. 

t Are the expences attending the maintenance and fupport of 
Negroes very great ? 

With refpedl to my own eftates I can venture to lay, that every 
6 Negro 
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Negro cods me the fum of £. 5 derling per annum, exclufive of 
the provifions I raife on my own edate—I mean yams, of which 
I generally reap as many as feed my whole gang between four and 
five months—nor do I, in the above fum, include any neceflaries 
for my hofpital, fuch as wine and frefli meat. 

Was there a poflibility of fubdituting any other mode of culti¬ 
vation than that now in pradice, either with the plough or any 
other indrument, by which the labour of the Negroes would in 
the fmailed degree be diminifhed, or the expence curtailed, by the 
employment of fewer Negroes, would not the planter mod readily 
adopt that mode? 

Certainly. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were direded to 
withdraw. 


“j 


Lunce y 15 0 die Martii 1790. 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs was- 
examined by Members of the Committee. 

Do you recoiled any other indance, befides the one you have Mr. KERB T, 
already mentioned, of a Negro Slave being worth money ? 

I do recoiled one who was worth 180 derling. 

Do you recoiled whether this money defcended to him, or was 
it his own acquifition ? 

Part defcended to him, and part he acquired by his own 
indudry. 

Can you date what proportion of it was of his own acquifition ? 

I cannot.— I conceive a confiderable part of it was, becaufe he 
was a valuable tradefman, and acquired condant employment from 
different perfons in his own time. 

Was the Slave, whom you mentioned as having given f. 200 
for his freedom, a field Slave ? 

No—he was a mafon. 
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Did you mean to allude to field Slaves, when you fpoke of many 
Slaves (’pending from ten to fifteen pounds per annum ? 

I did—to field Slaves as well as houfe Slaves. 

How do the houfe Slaves acquire this property ? 

From the money arifing from the fale of their flock, fuch as 
goats, poultry, and hogs, roots, and fruit. 

Do thefe articles fell at a moderate price, comparing them with 
the prices of the fame or fimilar articles in this country ? 

They do. 

State to the Committee the quantity of your cane, and other 
land, and the number of your gang ? 

One eftate confifts of 120 acres of cane land, the gang of which 
amounts to 152 Negroes—the other eftate confifts of 222 acres of 
cane land, and the gang of Slaves is 137. 

Can you ftate the proportion of infants, able, and fuperannu- 
ated, in the two gangs refpeftively, as all'o that of males and 
females ? 

I cannot. 

Can you ftate the number of artificers, tradefmen, or domeftics 
in the two gangs ? 

With refpedt to the artificers and tradefmen T cannot, having no 
accounts in England whereby I can form an exa£t calculation ; but 
with refpedl to domeftics, as far as my memory ferves me, there 
are about twenty-two on the eftate where I refide mylelf, befides 
thofe employed in waiting on the manager and overfeer, which 
may amount to five more—on the other eftate, about eight domef¬ 
tics are employed in attending upon the manager and overfeers. 

When an eftate is faid to confift of any given number of acres, 
is the fpot on which the Slaves houfes ftand generally included 
in it ? 

Were I to fpeak of the number of acres in an eftate, I ftiould 
include every part—in this anfwer I confine mylelf to the ifland of 
Antigua. 

What quantity of provilion ground is ufually allotted to a given 
number of Slaves, or whenever a Slave has his own particular 
allotment, to each Slave refpe£tively ? 
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The proportion varies In almoft every eftate—on one of my own 
eftates the provifion ground is large, on the other very fmall. 

Are the ground provifions of the Negroes the provifion of his 
own peculiar ground, or of a quantity of ground allotted by the 
mafter for the maintenance of the Slaves in general ? 

The ground provifion is the produce of a quantity of land, the 
property of the mafter, and allotted for the railing of provifions 
for the maintenance of the whole gang. 

Has not every Negro family a piece of ground for the railing of 
provifions ? 

Univerfally throughout the Illand, to the belt of my know¬ 
ledge. 

Is it to be underftood then, that when the Slaves are allowed 
grain, they ftill have the produce of their own peculiar ground, 
though not that of the general provifion ground ? 

At all times the produce of the ground belonging to the Slave 
is his own; and he makes ufe of it or difpofes of it as he thinks 
fit. 

Can you ftate the quantity of ground allotted to each Slave for 
his own peculiar occupancy on your eftates ? 

On one eftate, where there are the largeft number of Negroes, 

I Ihould prefume the quantity of land for the ufe of the whole 
gang does not exceed from two to three acres—on the other 
eftate, about four acres of land. 

Is this land fituated round the Negro huts, or detached from 
them ? 

Some of it adjoins the Negro huts, or within a ftone’s throw_ 

the reft lies at fome little diftance. 

What quantity of ground is generally attached to each of the 
Negro huts ? 

. As far as m y obfervation has gone, I think from fourteen to 
eighteen feet fquare between each hut. I can fpeak particularly 
as to that being the quantity on my own eftates, which the Negroes 
generally appropriate for the purpofe of building pens to keep 
their goats and hogs in, and not for the raifing of provifions—fome 
plant fruit trees. 
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Do you mean that the diftance between two huts is from four¬ 
teen to eighteen feet ? 

I do. 

Is the provifion ground which is divided amongft the Slaves 
good land on your eftates; and is it fo in general ? 

It is feldom the heft land, but fuch as anfwers for the purpofe 
of railing provifions. 

Were you ever in the Ifland of Saint Chriftopher? 

I never was. 

Does the produce of the Negro’s peculiar provifion ground fur- 
nilh him with any conliderable part of his food ? 

_ I believe a Negro fells full as much of the provifion raifed in 
his own ground as he confumes; but, as the Negroes are gene¬ 
rally fond of new ground provifion, they often dilpofe of the 
grain they receive from their mailers, and eat a part of the pro¬ 
vifions they rail'e themfelves. I remember, in the year 1782, 
many of my own Slaves told me they frequently got a dollar 
a week for the proviiions they were enabled to fell during the hur¬ 
ricane months to the (hipping, which at that time were lying at 
F.nglifh Harbour—I fpeak of ground provifions only, and ve¬ 
getables. 

Is the produce of thefe grounds, or is it not, often dellroyed or 
materially injured by hurricanes and bad fcafons; and if it be, has 
the Slave a larger allowance of food given to him ? 

_ During my refidenoe in the Weft Indies, I often knew the pro¬ 
vifions in the Slaves ground, as well as that of his mailer, mate¬ 
rially injured by bad weather, and gales of wind—in that cafe an 
extraordinary allowance is made to the Slave as a recompence for 
the lols he has fuftained. 

Is it from the lale of the produce of the provifion ground juft 
mentioned, or from that of his allowed grain, added to the fale of 
his (lock, that the Negro commonly acquires his property ? 

From both, and from his own perfonal induftry during the time 
allotted to him for reft.—I have often known field Negroes acquire 
the fum of half a crown per day for their own labour.—I lpeak 
particularly of Sunday, that being confidered as entirely his own 
day. 
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Is it ufual to hire Negroes for the ordinary purpofes of labour 
on the Sunday ? 

No field labour is ever permitted on a Sunday—mechanics, I 
believe, work almoft every Sunday, if they cm procure employ¬ 
ment—and it is very cuftomary, during the crop time, for Ne¬ 
groes to be engaged on a Sunday in thatching the Negro houfes 
that (land in need of covering.—No mafter whatever has a right to 
cxaft any labour, ever fo trifling, from his Slave on a Sunday, 
without paying him—fpeaking of field Negroes acquiring money 
for their labour on a Sunday, I mean by employing themfelves as 
porters. 

On what do the Negroes maintain their flock ? 

During the crop time the hogs are generally fed with the canes 
which the Negroes carry away for that purpol'e—‘the goats are fed 
with ] 30 tatoe vines and grafs, and the poultry with grain* 

Is it with the canes that have been ground that you fpeak 
of? 

I fpeak of both, but more particularly of the canes that have 
not been ground, although it is not allowed for a Negro to carry 
away a large proportion of canes not ground, yet it is done very 
conftantly. 

Do you know whether the quantity of general and peculiar 
provifiou ground allowed on your cftates, and in the Ifland of An¬ 
tigua in general, is greater or lefs than the ufual allowance in the- 
old Iflands ? 

From my never having been in any of the old Iflands, except 
Barbadoes, and that only for three days, I cannot give any decifive 
anfwer. 

* 

You have ftated, that every Negro cofls you £.5 fterling per 
annum, exclufive of ground provifions ; at what age do you con- 
fider your Slaves as beginning to coft you that fum ? 

I confider the expence beginning nearly from the birth of the 
infant, as I regularly give allowance and cloathing from that time; 
and when I fpoke of £.5 fterling per head for the maintenance 
of my Slaves, I took it upon an average, including old and 
young. 

What are the chief articles of cxpence included in this efti— 
mate? 
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Food, clothing, charges for the attendance of medical men, and 
parifh and public taxes. 

At what period of the Negro’s life did the public taxes com¬ 
mence, and were they confiderable ? 

The taxes commence from the day of the birth of the child, 
and continue during the whole courfe of his life, and they are con- 
fiderable. 

Do the Free Negroes work as tradefmen in the towns ? 

Some do, but in general they are more inclined to purfue fe- 
dentary occupations. 

Did you ever purchafe African Slaves immediately on their im¬ 
portation ? 

I have. • 

What number did you ever purchafe at one time ? 

In various lots, and at different times; the largeft, as well as my 
recollection ferves me, not exceeding fixteen in number. 

Can you ftate the proportion of middle-aged males and females, 
and children, in any of thefe lots ? 

I cannot exaClly afeertain the different numbers, but have made 
it a pradice of purchafing as many females as poflible, and have 
given the preference to young perfons. 

Did you ever purchafe children, and of what age ? 

The laft two lots of Slaves which I purcliafed immediately from 
Africa, were all of them under the age, as well as I could judge, 
of fifteen. 

Do you recoiled whether any of them, and what number, were 
much younger? 

Many of them were under that age, and only capable of being 
put to work fuitable for children. 

Is it ufual for lots of Slaves to be formed of all children or all 
adults; or has each lot commonly a mixture of both ? 

It is not very common to procure a lot of Slaves confifting of 
all young perfons—nor fhould I have procured fo many, had not 
a friend wifhed for grown perfons; we therefore accommodated 
each other. 
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Are the lots ufually formed according to the wifh of the planter, 
or does the feller of the cargo of Slaves form them himfelf into 
lots, which the buyer is not allowed to break in upon or 
alter ? 

It is in the power of the purchafer to rejeft fuch Slaves out of 
any lot as he may fix upon, and the feller never obliges him to take 
more than he wifhes for—but it often happens under thele circum- 
fiances the price is raifed. In .cafes where there appears to be a 
degree of near relationfhip between the Slaves, I believe they are 
never feparated. 

Were there any of the parents or other near relations of the 
children whom you purchafed, in the number of the Slaves which 
were purchafed by your friend ? 

I am confident there were no near relations feparated from each 
other; but in my lot, there were two lifters, and alfo two 
brothers. 

Is it generally underftood, that the fyftem of breeding Slaves is 
cheaper than that of purchafing African Negroes? 

I prefume that a Creole Slave is fo much more to be wilhed for, 
as being attached to the foil, than an African Slave newly import¬ 
ed, that the expence can never be an objeft worthy of atten¬ 
tion to any planter; although I believe, that by the time a Creole 
Slave comes to years of maturity, he cofts full as much, if not 
more, than a newly imported African. 

You have faid you were in the Council in 1784, Can you ftate 
what were your reafons for paffing the Aft, intituled, “ An Aft 
“ for fettling and regulating the Trial of Criminal Slaves by 
“ Jury?” 

The motives for paffing fuch an Aft, I believe, originated from 
all the magiftrates thinking it too great an undertaking to fit both 
as judge and jury on the life of any perfon. 

Had any bad effcfts been found to refult from the modes of 
trial formerly in ufe ? 

Not that I ever heard of. 

Was it generally underftood that Slaves were protefted by the 
common law of England, againft ill ufage from their mafter or 
other White perfon ? 

It certainly was—and it happened to myfelf, thaat Slave of 
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mine had been ill treated by a young man, without any kind of 
provocation whatever, and I confidered it as my duty to apply to 
a magiftrate for redrefs; and the man was bound over to appear at 
the Quarter Sefiions—but, through the intereft of fome of his 
friends, the matter was made up at the particular requeft of the 
Negro, to whom he made fucli a recompence as the Negro thought 
luflicient—had not that been the cafe, I fhould certainly have 
profecuted the matter to the utmoft. 

Do you recollect the circumftances of this tranfaction ? 

I do.—The Slave was a cooper, and was returning from the 
town of St. John’s to my own eftate—the young man very wan¬ 
tonly rode againft him, and upon the Slave’s remonftrating, he 
beat him. 

Was the Slave much hurt; and how did the circumftances come 
to your knowledge ? 

By his immediately applying to me, and relating every parti¬ 
cular.—One of his feet was broiled, and he had fevcral marks of a 
whip over his Ihoulders. 

Do you conceive the regulating act has tended materially to in- 
creafe the price of Slaves ? 

From every information I have gained it certainly has.' 

You have faid, that the price of Slaves in general is raifed, 
has the increafe been on males and females in an equal propor¬ 
tion ? 

Having left the Weft Indies fince the year 17SS, and from my 
friends not having purchalcd any Slaves for me fince my depar¬ 
ture, I cannot fpeak accurately to that point. 

Do you think the treatment of Negroes in general is better or 
worfe than it ufed to be formerly? 

Speaking within my own knowledge, I do not know any altera¬ 
tion in the mode of treatment. 

Have the Moravians and Methodifts applied tliemfelves to the 
converfon of the Negro Slaves in the Bland of Antigua ? 

Both the Moravian and the Methodift preachers have applied 
themfelves very ftrenuoufly, and with great fuccels, in the con- 
verlion of the Negroes in that Bland j and, as they have built 
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proper places to hold tneir meetings in, all the Slaves are encouraged 
by their matters to attend. 

What has been the general effect on the Slaves who are con¬ 
verted ? 

A more decent deportment in their behaviour and religious at¬ 
tendance ; and moft of them are become Chriftians. 

What was their fituation in point of religion, before the Mora- 
vians and Methodifts came into the Ifland ? 

It was a very general cuftorn for the Negroes to attend divine 
iervice in all the churches throughout the Ifland* and they con- 
idered themfelves as influenced to purfue the dodtrine they heard; 
buttrom tneir having had greater attention paid to them by their 
attendance at the Moravian and Methodift meetings, I am of opi¬ 
nion t ey are much mere enlightened than they formerly were. 

Were you ever in any of the French Iflands? 

I was once at Martinique for a fliort time. 

Were you long enough there to form any judgment of the 
treatment of Slaves compared with that in our own Iflands? 

da y. wasnot; as 1 was onl y in the town at Saint Pierre for one 

pertyT thC managers often Ne S ro Slaves of their own pro- 
They have. 

How are thefe employed ? 

Some in waiting upon the managers themfelves, and others are 
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I make no doubt but that Slaves would live much longer 
than they do, if they were to purfue a lefs debauched courle of' 
life. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Mart is , 16° die Martii 179 o. 


Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs was 
further examined by Members of the Committee. 

Mr. KERBY. y ou have faid, that on one of your eftates, where there is the 
largeft number of Negroes, the quantity of land for the ufe of the 
whole gang does not exceed from two to three acres, and on the 
other eftate, about four acres of land ; explain that anfwer ? 

From the fituation of the eftate, which is clofe to the fea-lide, 
on which the largeft number of Negroes belong, the Negroes are 
lefs in want of land than on the other eftate, owing to their being 
moft plentifully fupplied with frelh fifh out of the fea, and from 
the guts adjoining. 

At what age is a young Creole Slave of found health and con- 
ftitution generally put to the laborious part of the work of a plan¬ 
tation at Antigua? 

At about the age of eighteen. 

Is, or is not, the Illand of Antigua fubjeft to frequent droughts 
of long continuance, which are lometimes fucceeded by great gluts 
of rain ? 

It frequently happens. 

Can you ftate an inftance of the longeft fucceflive continuance 
of drought within your memory ? 

I arrived in the Illand of Antigua in February 1780; and I 
may fafely fay I do not recollect any rain of conlequence falling 
until the month of October; and I underftood, previous to my 
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arrival, the Ifland in general had been in want of rain for many 
months; and, from letters which I have juft received from An¬ 
tigua, I underftand great part of the Ifland has been in want of 
rain for many months, and ftill continued to be in that fituation. 

Are not epidemical difeafes of various kinds frequently the con- 
fequence of fuch a change from drought to moifture ? 

Yes. 

Are or are not thefe epidemical difeafes fo fatal as often to oc- 
cafion great mortality among the inhabitants, as well Whites as 
Slaves, in fpite of all medical afliftance ? 

I underftand, that diforders of that kind have lately raged with 
great violence in the Ifland of Antigua, and many perfons have 
died—particularly on fome eftates it has been more fatal; on one 
in particular, where the number of Slaves amounted to 240, they 
loft twelve in the courfe of a very few days; and, at different 
times, had from twenty to thirty lying dangeroufly ill. 

Do you think it is pofiible, under fuch circumftances, for a 
planter, the moft fuccefsful in rearing of young Creole Slaves, 
to carry on his ufual cultivation of his eftate without interruption, 
unlefs he has the afliftance of a market for the purchafe of new 
Negroes to fupply the occafional Ioffes of Slaves to which he is ex- 
pofed by thefe epidemical difeafes ? 

Certainly not. 

1 2 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


Doctor SAMUEL ATHILL called in, and examined. 

Are you a native of the Ifland of Antigua ? 

1 am. 

When did you firft leave the Ifland ? 

In 1764. 

When did you return to it ? 

In May 1779. 

After you returned to it, in 1779, had you a feat in the Council? 
I was in the Affembly for five years, and received His Majefty*s 
mandamus to be of the Council in 1786. 
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jDid you pra&ife in the Ifland of Antigua as a medical perfon ? 
I did. 


What number of eftates, and what number of Negroes had you 
under your care in that capacity ? 

I do not recoiled the number of the eftates, but I had from 8 to 
$,000 Negroes under my care. 

In what manner Were you engaged to attend thofe Negroes; 
and what was the nature of your agreement with the proprietors 
of thofe Negroes ? 

I received fo much per head per annum, and was bound to at¬ 
tend when called upon, exclufiveof vifiting the eftates once or twice 
a week to inquire after the healths of the Negroes. 

When you fay bound to attend, do you mean, that you thought 
it your duty to vifit the eftates whenever called upon, befides the 
times you have ftated ? 

Yes.—I have been at times obliged to vifit particular eftates 
twice a day. 

Do you mean, without any additional pay ? 

Certainly. 

Were there any particular diforders, or particular cafes, where 
you received any extraordinary pay ? 

Yes—cafes of midwifery—we are feldom called upon but in 
laborious cafes. 

Are accidents, luch as broken legs, included £in your agree¬ 
ment ? 

Yes. 

Are you a proprietor of eftates in the Ifland ? 

I have two plantations. 

Was it the reputation of the country that, before the year 1779, 
the eftates in general in the Ifland were properly flocked with 
Negroes ? 

No. 


Were the eftates, to your knowledge, 
Ifland, properly flocked ? 
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By far the greater part were not—foine few eftates had, per¬ 
haps, more than they required. 


From your experience, as a medical perfon, and as a planter, do 
you conceive that the births are equal to the deaths ? 

1 he births may be equal to the deaths—but the number of Ne¬ 
groes railed do not equal the decreafe. 

Do you know of any particular diforder which oceafions the 
deaths of children foon after their birth ? 

Negro children are liable to what is called the jaw-fall, which is, 
in fa£t, tetanus, or convullive cramp. 

Have you ever endeavoured to prevent or check the progrefs of 
that diforder ? 

Upon my own eftates very few cafes of it have occurred, and 
upon the eftates which I attended I was never called to a cafe of 
that fort, death takes place fo fuddenly in general. 

Do you aferibe the failure of the rearing of children to the 
colds and damps to which the mothers expofe them in their noc¬ 
turnal rambles ? 

It is one great caufe. 

Is it in the power of a matter, by any regulation, or by any or¬ 
ders which he may ifl'ue, to prevent the Negro women taking fuch 
a courfe ? 

I think it is not.—The mafter Ihews his difpofftion to prevent 
it, by exempting Negro women with young children from throw¬ 
ing grafs at night, or doing any other work which the reft of the 
gang are occafionally forced to do. 

Do any other caufes occur to you, which you think prevent 
children arriving to a ftate of maturity ? 

The caufes are numerous—among them I will ftate the diffe¬ 
rence of fituation as to the healthinefs, or otherwife, of the eftate— 
as to the fituation of it being near St. John’s Town or Englilh 
Harbour, as Negroes near thefe places are more apt to neglect 
their children—on ong of my plantations, which is fituated far 
from town, and at fome diftance from Englilh Harbour, molt 
of the young children grow up; fo that my increafe has exceeded 
my decreafe.—On the other eftate near Englilh Harbour, I have 
fewer children born, and raife a very fmall proportion, from the 
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cxceflcs that both men and women are oonftantly expofed to at that 
potf. 

On the eflates which you have attended, have the matters and 
proprietors always fhewn an anxious attention to the breeding 
and rearing of the children ? 

To the rearing of them certainly. 

Do you know of any encouragement which the matter gives to 
thofe women who attend to their children ? 

A good Negro, after fhe is ouce fettled, and has had feveral 
children, is always careful of them, and the meets with en¬ 
couragement from her matter. 

Do you know whether any gratuities are given to midwives ? 

Many planters give the midwives different rewards upon the 
birth of children.—I give a dollar to the midwife after the has 
delivered the woman. 

What attention do you, and have you perceived to be given to 
pregnant women on your own ettate, and on thofe which you at¬ 
tended ? 

Pregnant women appeared to me in general more likely to be 
injured from indolence, than from hard work, during their preg¬ 
nancy—as foon as they tind themfelves with child, and in many 
inftances long before they are in reality fo, they withdraw them¬ 
felves from work, and I have found a difficulty of even being able 
to perfuade them to attend in the field to look on while the others 
were working, which I have always infilled upon, to be certain 
that they were not carrying heavy burthens to market, or doing 
other injurious work for themfelves. 

What is the kind of attention which the matler, from every 
cbfervation you have been able to make, pays to the Negroes after 
they are brought to bed, and during their confinement ? 

A Negro woman, as foon as the is brought to bed on motl 
eflates, chufes the perfon the motl approves of, with a young child 
at her breatl, to attend her during the firtl nine days.—She is fup- 
plied by her matler with fugar, oatmeal, or the like, daily ; and, 
in many inftances, candles, and other indulgences.—She never 
conies to work till a month after her lying-in, and then does not 
turn out of a morning with the gang, or ftay as long in the field 
in the evening. She does not go out till after the fun is com¬ 
pletely up, and retires before the fun is down—The child -is in the 
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field with her, and fhe attends it whenever it cries; fo that in 
fa£t, the work of a woman with a young child is very trifling in¬ 
deed. 

Have you always found, in the courfe of your medical attend¬ 
ance, that the mailers were ready to purfue every direction with 
refpeft to food, and every comfort neceflary for a Tick perfon ? 

I frequently have ordered wine, animal food, and other indulg¬ 
ences, which I have no reafon to think was ever withheld. 

Do you remember any extraordinary mortality among the 
Negroes in the year 1779? 

In the year 1778, * 779 » an ^ 1780, dyfentery w r as epidemic 
in Antigua, and carried off, during thofe periods, nearly one-fifth 
of the Slaves on the Ifland. 

Do you know what number of thole Negroes which you attend¬ 
ed, died, and can you Hate what were your own Ioffes ? 

I do not know, but I fear a proportion equal to what was 
loft on any other part of the Ifland.—On my plantation on the 
call part of the ifland, which was a healthy fituation, I loft very 
few—on my other plantation I loft more. 

Was every medical exertion ufed during the time of the raging 
of that epidemic diforder, in order to ftop its progrefs ? 

Certainly—at that time I was connected in bufinefs with Doctor 
Adair, a man of great experience and ability, and whofe exertions 
were very great. 

Did you ever know of any complaints ever being made by any 
of the Negroes of the eftates which you attended, of a deficiency 
of food, of being ill treated, or of having too hard labour impofed 
upon them ? 

I have certainly known times when the food was very deficient 
indeed ; but that was an unfortunate period, when, from fucceflive 
years of dry weather, the Ifland was in a very diftrelTed fituation— 
if the proprietor gave lefs food, the work muft have been lefs con- 

fiderable, and his wants kept pace with thofe of the Slaves._For 

the five laft years of my refidence in the ifland, it has been in 
a more flourilhing fituation, and I have feen no figns of a want 
of food. 

In the year you are fpcaking of, in which there was that de¬ 
ficiency o£ foed owing to dry weather, were there any prohibitions 
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to the importation of grain and other provilions from any parts 
from whence fupplies ufually came ? 

No—but it was during the wars. 

Did the Whites at that time fuffer, or undergo any hardfhip, in 
confequence of the want of provilions for themfelves ? 

Yes; very great. 

Have you in general found the Negroes, in the coitrfe of your 
medical attendance, in health, in fpirits, and feeming content, 
and to be in comfortable houfes ? 

I have ; and when I have found houfes that did not appear tight, 
I have reprefented it to the proprietor or manager, and they have 
had them repaired. 

Were you ever called upon to attend any perfon out of the 
numbers of tliofe you have Hated you were employed to attend, in 
confequence of any punifhment being inflicted on them ? 

Never that I recolledt. 

Had ever a cafe of this fort happened, is it likely that it mud 
have come to your knowledge ? 

I think it mull—the fa£t is, punilhment for great faults is more 
frequently infli&ed by confining the offender, which he minds more 
than corporal punilhment. 

Have you ever obferved any indulgences flhewn to new Ne¬ 
groes ? 

Generally they are very much indulged. 

Is it your opinion, that there is a proportionate number of 
female Negroes to breed from? 

I fhould think not, from the deficiency of Slaves in the ifland to 
do the work of it. 

Would the abolition of the Slave Trade increafe that difficulty 
of keeping up the prefent (lock of Slaves ? 

Certainly—there are fome few eftates on the ifland, that, with¬ 
out fome mortality very unforefeeu, may never require an African 
Slave, but thefe are few in proportion. 

How have thofe eftates been fo flocked; has it been by breed¬ 
ing, or by importation from Africa ? 

By the original mode of purchafing—thofe eftates that are well 
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fupplied with Slaves, I fuppofe the.original proprietor placed mod 
women upon them. 

Do you think that the lofles fuflained in 1779 have been yet 
repaired ? 

They have not, to the belt of my knowledge—the bad crops, 
which fucceeded for fome years, put it out of the power of moft 
planters to purchafe, and it has not been till within thefe two or 
three years, that many have attempted to fupply their Ioffes. 

What would have been the confequence had the African Trade 
been abolifhed ? 

Many muft have given up the idea of cultivating their eflates, 
as tafk-work would have been fo exorbitantly high as to render it 
impoflible for them to think of having recourfe to that means. 

When you fpeak of tafk-work, are you to he underflood to 
mean, that thofe Negroes which compofe the tafk gang, would, by 
being diflributed among the eflates which fuflained the Ioffes in 
1779, have enabled them to carry on the cultivation of their 
eflates ? 

No—I do not—I conclude, from tafk-work being at £. 7. 1 o s. 
per acre, when it ufed to be, before 1779, but at £. 4. 10;. that 
our Ifland is flill very much under handed. 

From every obfervation you have been able to make as a medical 
man, and as a planter, do you think it poffible that the flock of 
Slaves, fmall as you fay it is at prefent in the Ifland, can be kept up 
by breeding, and without annual fupplies from Africa ? 

I think not—there are fome fxtuations fo unhealthy, and having 
other circumflances againfl them, as to make it doubtful with me, 
whether by any fleps that could be taken, the increafe w'ould equal 
the decreafe. 

Would the planter prefer breeding to purchafing ? 

Certainly he would—a Creole gang of Negroes is in much greater 
eflimation than one compofed chiefly of Africans. 

• 

Do you think the cultivation of eflates can be carried on in any 
other manner than now prattifed ? 

I think it cannot—the number of Slaves required about the 
works, during crop, could not be fupplied by any other perfons. 

Could Europeans perform any of the fervices which are ne- 
cefiary in the courle of hufbandry now pra&ifed in the Ifland ? 
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I think they could not—indeed ploughmen, and boys that have 
been ufed to follow the plough, have been fent out to eftates, where 
the plough has been made trial of, and they were found unequal 
to the labour in that climate. 

Have you obferved whether the Negroes are fond of expofing 
themfelves to the heat of the fun ? 

They certainly are—I do not recoiled I ever heard a Negro 
complain of heat, though conftantly of cold. 

Do you think the plough can be ufed in the Ifland of An¬ 
tigua ? 

I do not—-in the fituations moft favourable for it, where it has 
been tried, it has been as conftantly given up. 

Would not the planter moft readily adopt any mode, by which 
the expence attending the maintenance of the Negroes could be 
lefiened, or their labour diminifhed ? 

He certainly would adopt any mode to leflen his expences that 
he could fairly do, and if he could diminifh the moft laborious part 
of their work by any fubftitute, he could employ the Negroes fo 
profitably, in lighter work, that he would gladly do it. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Enumerate the various fervices of the gang during crop time, 
and as nearly as you can, the proportion of hands allotted to each 
fervice ? 

The firft work in a morning (at which all the Negroes that 
can be are muftered) is cutting the cane—when a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of cane is cut to put the mill in the wind, three able men 
attend in the mill, and five or feven younger perfons attend to 
carry the canes to thofe men.—When two coppers of cane juice 
are ground, there are two more ftrong men called in as firemen, 
and two in the boiling houfe—as more juice is colleded, more 
men are called, and there are generally feven men in the boiling 
houfe, and four as firemen, on a moderate fized plantation, with 
nine coppers in the boiling houfe—there are others about the 
diftillery, amounting in the whole, when all the work is going on 
with fpirit, to between twenty and thirty Negroes ; fo that there are 
few left to cut the canes, drive the cart, and do the other work, 
except on very well handed eftates. 


What 
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What number of hogfheads of fugar annually, do you fuppofe 
the eftate, with nine coppers in the boiling houfe, of which you 
are now fpeaking, may produce ? 

Two hundred hogfheads. 

Is the number of Negroes employed in the boiling houfe, pro¬ 
portionate to the fize of the eftate, to the quantity of produce, 
or to the number of the gang ? 

No. Planters, over-rating the value of their property, may have 
erefted buildings calculated for. an eftate of 200 hogfheads, when 
perhaps their produce does not prove to be 60 hogfheads; but 
ftill the coppers being there, they are ufed and attended.—And, 
it happens that on thefe properties, where they are likewife weakly 
handed, the canes are cut one day by the whole ftrength of 
the gang, and ground and manufactured the next day. 

Is it, or is it not neceflary, that the canes fhould be cut as 
loon as they are ripe for it, and not remain in that ftate in the 
fields ? 

Certainly there is a period at which they will be deemed moft 
productive, but from different circumftances, they are left be¬ 
yond that period, to the great Iofs of the planter. 

Are the canes, or are they not, injured by being fuffered to re- 
main lome time after they are cut before they are ground ? 

In the courfe of a few days after they are cut, they turn four 
not make fugar, but are ground for the purpofes of the 

diftillery. 

Does it often happen that the fame perfons who are employed 
in cutting the canes, are employed alfo afterwards to a late hour 
in attending the boiling houfe? 

Yes; but they do not turn out with the gang the next morning 
to hard labour, in general. 

Is, or is not, the cutting of the canes, one of the moft laborious 
fervices of the plantation ? 

It is laborious; but I do not think one of the moft laborious 

and is performed with fuch alacrity and good fpirits that it Teems* 
trifling. 


Is it, or is it not, fuch labour as is beyond the ftrength of wo¬ 
men, or of any but adult males? 

No-the women cut the canes as well, and with as much ap- 
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parent eafe, as the men.—The young Negroes and women with 
young children, attend to tie the canes up into bundles as the other 
Negroes cut them. 

With what inftruments, and in what manner, are the canes 
cut ? 

With the bill—a good cane may be from five to eight feet long 
—a Negro (trikes at the root, and cuts the cane down, then takes 
off the top, and if too long to be handily put into the cart he cuts 
it in two. 

By whom is the operation of diftilling ufually performed, and 
when does it commence ? 

There is generally, upon molt eftates, an experienced Negro, 
who has four under him to follow the directions of the manager. 
—The operation commences ten, fifteen, or twenty days after the 
firft canes are ground. 

How long does the operation continue ? 

Throughout the crop. 

Is it performed commonly under the fame roof with the boiling 
houfe ? 

They are different rooms ; fometimes adjoining, fometimes not. 

You have faid you was a member of the Affembly in 1784; 
Can you ftate the motives for paffing the ACt intituled, “ An 
“ ACt for fettling and regulating the Trial of criminal Slaves by 
“ Jury?” 

Prior to that ACt, two magiftrates (one of which being of the 
quorum) fat in judgment upon Slaves for all crimes.—It was reck¬ 
oned by the magiftrates as a hardfhip to aCt as judge and jury, 
and it was thought that more effectual juftice would be done the 
criminal by his having a jury—the ACt was therefore palfed, in 
fome meafure to relieve the hardfhip the magiftrates complained of, 
and in behalf of the Slave to be tried. 

To what caufes do you afcribe the tetanus ? 

As it occurs in young children, I afcribe it to premature ex- 
pofure to cold; but my opinion is, that fo many do not die of the 
tetanus as is thought, even by proprietors—no child dies in the 
nine days but it is immediately faid it had the jaw-fall.—Now, it 
is natural to fuppofe, that many of thefe children die from the fame 
caufes which carry off the infants of Europeans. 


Can 
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Can you ftate the quantity of your land, and the numbet of 
your gang; diftinguifhing infants, adults, fuperannuated, and 
males and females ? 

I have 400 acres of land on the Windward part of the Ifland, 
and 220 Negroes—in Falmouth divifion, nearEnglifh Harbour, 

I have 220 acres of land, and from no to 115 Negroes.—I can¬ 
not ftate the different ages or qualifications of either gang, nor 
the proportion of fexes.—At Windward I have about eighty field 
Negroes, but I cannot fay, whether there are moll men or mod 
women. 

What part of thefe eftates refpedtively is in cane, and what in 
provifion ground, or in other allotments ? 

About 200 acres in cane land at Windward, about 30 acres in 
provifion ground, the reft pafture—at Falmouth about 100 acres 
in cane land, about twenty acres in provifion ground, and the reft 
pafture—befides, in the provifion ground, ftri&ly fpeaking, yams 
and eddoes are annually railed in the cane land. 

Is the provifion ground worked in grofs by the whole gang, or 
is it fubdivided amongft the Slaves in proportion to every one’s 
family or otherwile ? 

Some of the provifion ground is cultivated with Guinea corn by 
the whole gang, and the produce ftored on the eftate, and dis¬ 
tributed on allowance days—the cultivation of the reft is divided in 
a certain proportion to each Negro. 

What on your own eftate was the proportion allowed per head ? 

Having fo much land, my grounds in general were larger than 
common, and fome induftrious Negroes had feveral patches in 
different parts—I do not immediately recoiled! the quantity at the 
firft diftribution, but I think it was feventy feet fquare per head— 
I repeat however, that they cultivated more if they pleated. 

What was the ordinary allowance in addition to the produce of 
their peculiar provifion grounds given to the Slaves per head ? 

From eight to twelve meafures of grain per head per week, each, 
meafure containing about a pint—of yams (when that was the 
allowance) from twenty-fix to thirty pounds per week to each Ne¬ 
gro—Negroes who are obferved to look ill are fed twice or thrice 
a day— at their dinner they have a very full meal. 

Is this allowance ever given them at times when their own 
grounds are in crop ? 

Always. 
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What proportion do you imagine the produce of their owtl 
grounds bears to the allowance ’of food received from their mat¬ 
ters ? 

The produce of their grounds is fo various from weather, and 
from the attention the individual pays to it, that I cannot fpeak 
with precifion to that queftion. 

Does this produce form a material part of their fuftenance ? 

From the produce of their grounds, tlieir goats, hogs, and poul¬ 
try, an induftrious family not only live well but drefs well. 

To what purpofesis the produce allotted of the palture ground 
on your eftate, of which you have lately fpoken? 

To the feeding of cattle, mules, and £heep. 

What number of Negroes is ordinarily required to attend this 
part of the eftate ? 

It depends on the numbers of the cattle and mules—a large herd 
of cattle, generally has two men and two young boys to attend 
themj the mules, one manj and the fheep, two boys. 

r 

Was the number employed on your pafture ground commonly 
greater or lefs than what you have now fpoken of? 

Lefs by one man at Windward—on the other eftate, I kept no 
Iheep, and one man and two boys were fufficient to attend the 
cattle and mules. 

Does it require an able field Negro to do the man’s part of this 
fervice ? 

It does, and one whole ability and attention you have confi¬ 
dence in. 

You have ftated, that on fome eftates the provifion ground is 
frequently changed ; with what view are thele changes made ? 

The potatoe cultivated by the Negroes, is thought with us to 
exhauft the land more than any other root, and where the grounds 
are frequently changed, it is on plantations confiding almoft 
entirely of cane land, and it is found advantageous both for the 
proprietor and the Negro to make thefe exchanges once in two or 
three years—the Negroes are always pleafed with the exchange, 
as their returns are certainly greater in the new land. 

If at any time the Negroes peculiar provifion ground fails in its 
produce, is the allowance of food increafed, and is fuch failure 
frequent ? 
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Such failure is frequent, and the allowance is increafed in confe* 
quence of that failure. 

Do you recollect the maximum to which the allowance has been 
increafed under thefe circumftances ? 

I never gave, as a general allowance, more than twelve pints, 
but have had many applications in the week for further affiftance, 
which I generally complied with. 

What do you take to be the expence of the maintenance for 
Slaves per head annually ? 

I fhould fuppofe fomewhere from five to eight pounds currency 
—in the war it was full the latter fum. 

What do you take to have been the ordinary annual decreafe of 
Slaves in the Ifland of Antigua ? 

On my own property at Falmouth, I have placed twenty Negroes 
within the laft nine years, and the number does not now exceed 
» what it was then.—At Windward my increafe is greater than my 
decreafe. 

What was the greateft number of Slaves you ever purchafed at 
one time ? 

I never purchafed but eight African Slaves, and thofe were irt 
one lot. 

£ 

Do you recollect the ages of the different Slaves whereof that 
lot confifted ? 

I fuppofe they might have been all of the fame age, about fifteen 
years old—feven males and one female. 

From what part of the coaft did they come ? 

From the Windward or Gold Coaft. 

Is it generally believed that it is more profitable for the planter 
to go on the fyftem of breeding, than on that of purchafing African 
Negroes ? 

I do not know that I ever heard it doubted. 

During the fcarcity of which you have before fpoken, were there 
any, and what attempts made to procure fupplies and provifions ? 

There were conftant attempts made to procure fupplies, and 
large fupplies were ordered to be fent out from Great Britain. 


Were 
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Were attempts made to procure provifions from any of the neigh¬ 
bouring Iflands ? 

Yes ; and quantities were obtained from Saint Eudatius, not 
good in their kind, and exorbitantly dear. 

Of what fpecies were thefe articles ? 

Beans, flour, and Indian corn. 

Were any ground provifions attempted to be had from the neigh¬ 
bouring Iflands ? 

The difficulty was very great, owing to the war, as veflels could 
not go from Ifland to Illand, without being taken by priva¬ 
teers. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


— 


Mercurii , 17 0 die Martii 17901 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; 


Dr. ATHILL. And the Witnefs defired to explain his former evidence ; when 
he dated, that the annual expence of the maintenance of Slaves per 
head, was from five to eight pounds currency. Upon further re¬ 
collection, he wifhes to date it from five to eight pounds der- 
ling; and full the latter fum during the time of the late war. 


And then he was further examined by the Members of 

the Committee. 

Do you make this correction in confequence of referring to any 
documents or papers? 

No—but upon reflecting more ferioufly on a calculation made 
by the late Alderman Oliver, and which he had frequently com¬ 
municated to me. 

What were the principal articles of the Slaves* maintenance on 
which this increafe took place during the war ? 

On • 
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On every article of food, and the freight and infurance from 
Europe. 

Enumerate the various fpecies of ground provifions and pro¬ 
duce. 

The yam with us I confider the moft material—we raife befides, 
eddoes, potatoes, plantanes, Guinea corn, and American corn. 

What are the fituations and foil adapted to each of thefe fpecies 
of produce ? 

The yam is moft productive in a light foil, of which the eaft, 
north eaft, and north weft Tides of the country chiefly is com- 
pofed. The eddoe thrives beft in a ftronger or clay foil. Corn 
grows in either; but the plantanes thrive beft in rich and moift 
bottom*, or near rivulets. 

Has or has not every plantation whatever, be the nature of its 
foil what it may, fome or other of thefe articles in cultivation ? 

Yes—to the beft of my knowledge. 

Are the caufes which prove injurious to any one of thefe articles 
of ground provifions equally injurious to all ? 

It fometimes happens, that in the fame plantation the piece of 
yams may be nearly deftroyed in one or two nights by worms, 
and the piece of potatoes nearly adjoining efcape, and vice vcrfa ; 
but the worm is deftruCtive to all thofe fpecies of provifions, 
the plantanes only excepted, which, from the nature of our 
Ifland, however, is not advantageoufly cultivated as a material 
article of food. 

If the ground provifions unexpectedly fail, whither can the 
planter refort for provifions for his Negroes in this emergency ? 

Planters in general have a quantity of beans from England, 
which, from their being kiln dried, keep a long time—they are 
therefore preferved for the emergency—but in times of peace, I 
never knew Indian corn deficient altogether at market. 

How long will thefe beans keep without being materially in¬ 
jured ? 

If properly put up, for many months. 


What caufes are peculiarly injurious to the Indian com ? 
The weevil; and it very foon gets mufty. 
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Was the (hutting up of the American ports attended with con- 
fiderable difadvantages to the Weft India Iflands ? 

Very great, and the expence of grain from America now, is 
upon an average perhaps nearly double what it was before the 
war—before the war, a merchant would contract to fupply a 
planter with grain at five (hillings a bulhel—he now requires 
eight (hillings and three-pence or nine (hillings. 

Do you apprehend the Slaves have felt the inconvenience of this 
meafure in the diminution of the food allowed them ? 

I do not—I believe the Slaves in Antigua never w’ere better fed 
than for the laft five years. 

Has the laek of fupply from the American market been fur- 
nifhed from this eountry, or have more ground provifions been 
cultivated ? 

The yam and eddoe have been more extenfively cultivated— 
larger quantities of beans have been ordered out from England, 
but there has always been American grain at market, at, as I be¬ 
fore dated, a higher price than formerly. 

Is the ground provifion lefs liable to be injured by bad feafons 
than the lugar eane ? 

No. 

Is it fo far injured by the fame caufes, and generally in fo equal 
a degree, that from the diminifhed produce in fugar, one may 
guefs at the degree in which provifions alfo have failed ? 

The weather required to bring canes to maturity, and that to 
bring any one fpeeies of provifions mentioned, is fo different, that 
I think no inference can be drawn upon the fubjedl. 

What kinds of weather then are peculiarly beneficial or detri¬ 
mental to both ? 

Regular feafons of rain are requifite for bringing the eane to 
maturity—lefs rain will do for the yam, but that requires critical 
rains in October, when it is appling—the eddoe requires much 
rain.—I think the American corn that we grow, from its great 
uncertainty, cods more than what we purchafe. 

What forts of weather are mod beneficial or detrimental to 
the pafture ? 

Our 














Our paftures are foon burnt from dry weather, and conftant 
rains are beft for them. 

Is Guinea grafs, or any other fpecies of artificial grafs, grown in 
the ifland of Antigua ? 

Guinea grafs is cultivated for the ufe of the (tables and mules. 

Does the obfervation which you have made refpe&ing the wea¬ 
ther, defirable for pafture ground, extend to this laft fpecies of 
produce ? 

The Guinea grafs being cultivated in intervals between cane 
pieces, and in particular fpots, and more attended to than the ge¬ 
neral pafture, grows with lefs rain, but continued dry weather in 
many inftances kills it entirely. 

Have there been any material improvements in the oeconomy 
and management of a fugar plantation of late years ? 

I do not know that there have. 

In cafe a law were to pafs in this country, prohibiting the im¬ 
portation of Negroes into the Weft India Iflands, can you form 
any judgment of the increafed rate at which it might be pofiible to 
introduce them from any of the neighbouring iflands ? 

I cannot; but I fuppofe it would be very confiderable. 

What is the ordinary duration of the lives of Slaves, compared 
with that of the lives of White Men, in the Weft Indies and in 
Europe ? ** 

Slaves live full as long in the Weft Indies as White people—on 
raoft eftates old age is fpent in a comfortable and eafy way. 

How are the old Slaves employed ? 

When once they deem themfelves fuperannuated they are not 
employed for their matter—before that period their work is light 
—they a£t as afliftant nurfes to take care of the fick, and the young 
children, and in fome inftances wafh or cook for the overfeers. 


blow many either of the firft or fecond defcription of aged Slaves 
had you on your two plantations ? 

I had fifteen or fixteen of the firft defcription at Windward, 
being an old fettled eftate, and the gang chiefly Creoles—on the 
other eftate I had not above two, the Negroes there, being near 
Englifh Harbour, lead a more debauched and irregular life than 
5 the 
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the others, and therefore neither are fo healthy or live lb long— 
of the fecond clafs I cannot fay how many I had. 

What is the office of watchman, and by whom is it per¬ 
formed ? 

They protect the yams, canes, and proviiions from being 
ftolen—it is performed by able field Negroes. 

Is the ocffie always performed by able field Negroes ? 

An old Negro fometimes lives in the Negro grounds, and in 
the plantane walks, as watchman ; and in thofe cafes they make 
their huts more permanent and comfortable than the common 
watch-houfes are. 

Has the late price of Slaves rifcn on males and females in an 
equal proportion ? 

I believe it has. 

What was formerly, and is now, the fituation of Slaves in- 
Antigua as to religion ? 

Formerly, I believe, the Slaves thought little of religion, and 
were few of them Chriftians—they now in great numbers attend 
the different churches and meeting-houfes, and I believe are moll 
of them baptifed. 

What caufes have chiefly operated in the produ&ion of this 
change ? 

The fettlement of the Moravians and Methodifts amongft us— 
the former have two very good chapels, are very attentive to their 
congregation, and lead an exemplary life—the latter I have not 
been fo much in the way of feeing. 

Are inftances of Negroes attaining old age common or rare in 
Antigua ? 

Very common. 

Are thofe Negroes who are rendered incapable of labour by old 
age or difeafe ever abandoned for that reafon by their owners ? 

I never knew an inflance of it. 

In the courfe of your obfervation and pra&ice on thofe eftates 
whofe Slaves you had the medical care of, had you ever an occa- 
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fion to apply any relief to a Slave who had been immoderately 
punilhed ? 

Never. 

Is it probable that if a Slave had at any time received an immo¬ 
derate correction, you fhould not have attained the knowledge of 
it from fome of the Slaves belonging to the plantation, even if the 
manager or proprietor had concealed it from you ? 

I think I mull have known it—they are fond of relating their 
grievances. 

You have faid, that on fome eftates the canes are cut one day 
and ground the next, is that by choice or neceflity j and if the lat¬ 
ter, whence does that neceflity arife ? • 

From neceflity j and is occafioned in fome inftances by the dif- 
tance of the cane pieces from the mill, but in by far the greater 
number from the planter not having fuflicient Negroes to fupply 
the fugar works and the field at the fame time. 

Is or is not this method attended by confiderable difadvantages 
to the planter ? 

By very confiderable difadvantages. 

As far as your knowledge and obfervation extend, are the planta¬ 
tions in Antigua, with which you are beft acquainted, in general 
fupplied with a fuflicient number of Negroes already, in proportion 
to the quantity of land they have to cultivate ? 

They are not. 

In your opinion, can this deficiency be fupplied by the utmoft 
care and attention in the rearing of Creole Negroes, and without 
the afliftance of a frelh fupply of new Negroes from Africa ? 

I do not think it pofiible by any means to fupply the lofs, but by 
occafional importations. 

Is or is it not practicable, in your opinion, to cultivate the lands 
in Antigua by the labour of Europeans or other White people, even 
if a fuflicient number of them could be had ? * 

I think it is impracticable—their conftitutions have never been 
found equal to hard labour in that climate—the plough has been 
tried on eftates under my care, and I never knew the ploughman, 
who was a White man, hold out long at the labour, without being 
taken ill. 
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Did you ever know a Black ploughman in Antigua ? 

I never did. 

To what peculiarity in the Weft India climate do you afcribe 
the impoflibility of a White man performing the labour of a 
plantation ? 

The exceflive heat. 


Have you ever made any obfervatlon as to the average height 
dt the thermometer in Antigua ? 8 

I never made a courfe of obfervations, but I believe it is generallv 
near eighty of Fahrenheit. fa 1 

Flave not moft plantations a White overleer on them ? 

Several. a 

What is the kind of labour that they do on the plantation? 

They turn out with the Negroes in a morning, call a lift, and 
lee that they are all engaged in their refpeftive works; and one 
oi them attends the great gang in the field part of the forenoon 
when, from the exceflive heat of the fun, they retire; and if this 
work was carrying on far from his refidence, he has a mule to 
ride home on—in the afternoon he calls the lift again and at- 
tends to overlook the work. 

Do you think that the conftitution of any White overfeer you 
ever faw, could fuftain the labour of digging cane holes, and the 

other work of a plantation which is generally afligned to the Ne- 
groes ? 0 c 

I never faw the perfon I thought capable of undergoing it.—I 
■' ,m cer *- ain th ey could not ftand the office of fireman, or boiler. 

^ Vhite domeftic fervants in general bear the heat of the 

White domeftic fervants have fo many Negroes about them to 
do their work, that they foon become gentlemen themfelves, and 
1 believe are generally deemed, after trial, ufelefs. 

Are their conftitutions found to fuffer from the work they 
undergo r J 

I never knew but two inftances of gentlemen in Antigua 
havmg White men feryants-in both they became fots, and were 
fent back to England in a few months—I therefore cannot fay 

that 
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that I ever knew their conftitutions injured by the work they 
did. 


Are there White blackfmiths, or any other White manufacturers 
of iron in Antigua ? 

There are. 

How do they undergo the climate ? 

For one White blackfmith in a fhop there are three Blacks, 
who do the laborious work under the direction of the White man 
•—White blackfmiths are by no means healthy, and I know no 
inftance of their living very long. 

Is or is not the operation of cutting down the cane for the 
mill fo eafy, as that frequently more than one cane comes down 
by a lingle ftroke of the bill? 

Yes. 

Is or is not the crop time a feafon wherein the Slaves are 
in general more cheerful and healthy than at any other, al¬ 
though they may be more bufily or conftantly employed in that 
feafon ? 

Beyond all companion fo.—A long crop leaves our Negroes in a 
ftate of ftrength and health, very different from their ftate after a 
fhort one. 


Is or is it not the generally prevailing cuftom in Antigua, in crop 
time, to cool down the coppers every night foon after fun-fet, and 
to ceafe the operation of fugar-making for the remainder of the 
night, and until after fun-rifing the next morning ? 

We cool down every night, but not immediately after fun-fet— 
we feldom begin boiling before fun-rife—the hour of cooling 
down varies, and may be upon an average at about nine or ten 
o’clock. 

Does not this give the Slaves an opportunity of enjoying a 
proper proportion of reft every night, if they chufe to retire 
to it ? 

It does. 

Of whom in general do the inhabitants of towns in Antigua, 
who have no plantations of their own, purchafe the grafs, and 
other green provender, with which they feed their horfes ? 

Of the Slaves refident on the plantations in the neighbourhood 
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of the town, who carry it in at noon and in the evening, and 
fell it. 

What will it coft fuch an inhabitant to feed a horfe per day in 
that manner, exclufive of oats ? 

At leaft two (hillings and three pence.—I believe more. 

What does that amount to in fterling money ? 

About one (hilling and fix-pence. 

Is the quantity fo fold by the Slaves confiderable ? 

Very confiderable. 

How are fuch inhabitants ordinarily fupplied with poultry, pork, 
vegetables, and fruits ? 

By the managers of plantations, and fbme proprietors who make 
it an objeft; but chiefly, I believe, by the Slaves—fome poultry 
is likewife imported from America. 

How are His Majefty’s land forces, and (hips of war, chiefly 
fupplied with the above articles of frefh provifions ? 

In the fame manner as the inhabitants of the town. 

Have or have not the Slaves the entire dominion and property 
in whatever they acquire by their own perfonal induftry and 
favings, and without the controul of their mailers ? 

They have. 

Did you ever know or hear of an inftance of a proprietor of a 
Slave in any lhape interfering with the property of a Slave fo ac¬ 
quired ? 

I never did. 

From the obfervation you have made of the labour, treatment, 
and general Hate and condition of the Slaves in Antigua, compared 
with that of the common labouring people in England, is it your 
opinion that the former or the latter enjoy the greater comfort in 
their refpedive relative llations ? 

I have no hefitation in declaring I think the fituation of the 
Negro and his family happier, and much more free from cares, 
miferies, and mortifications, than that of the peafant in many parts 
of this country. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 

7 ALEXANDER 
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ALEXANDER WILLOCK, Efquire, called in, and 

examined. 

Of what country are you a native ? 

Of Ireland. 

Have you ever been in the Ifland of Antigua ? 

Yes. 

How long did you relide there ? 

Thirty-fix years. 

When did you return to England. 

In 1781. 

While you refided in Antigua, were you proprietor of any 
eftates, or had you the management of eftates of thofe who were 
ablent from the Ifland as attorney, or otherwife ? 

I was a proprietor of eftates, and attorney for others. 

Is it your opinion that a few, or many eftates in the Ifland, had 
their complement of Slaves ? 

Moft of the eftates in the Ifland were deficient in Slaves. 

Were they fo deficient previous to the year 1779 ? 

They were always deficient, but more fo after that fatal year. 

Were your eftates fully handed previous to the year 1779 ? 

Yes. 

How did you firft (lock your eftates; was it by purchafe of 
Slaves out of the cargo arriving from Africa, or was it by the in- 
creafe on fuch eftates ? 

I moftly purchafed, and had an increafe till the year 1779, by 
births. 

In the year 1779, do you remember any extraordinary diforder 
prevailing in the Ifland, by which a number, and what number of 
Slaves were carried off? 

I had on two eftates of my own upwards of 500 Negroes, out 
of which I loft fifty by fluxes. 
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Can you (late what was the general lofs ? 

It was computed at 4,500, or upwards. 

In what time do you fuppofe that thofe lofTes were fuftained ? 

The great mortality which happened on my eftates began in 
Auguft, and continued till November. I have the lift of Negroes 
which I brought with me from Antigua, and the names of thofe 
who died. 

Have the lofles in general, in your opinion, been in any, and 
what degree fupplied ? 

I happened to have fo many Negroes of my own, that I wanted 
no fupply. 

Queftion repeated. 

There have been feveral Negroes imported fince; but there is 
ftill a great deficiency. 

Had not thofe cargoes arrived, what would have been the con- 
fequcnce ? 

The confequence would have been, that a great quantity of 
fugar which has been fince made, would not have been made. 

Suppofe the Ifland ftiould be fo unfortunate as to be again at¬ 
tacked with the fame diforder, which committed fnch ravages in 
the year 1779, and the pofiibility of procuring Slaves from Africa 
was prevented, wiiat would be the conlequence ? 

Several perl'ons rauft abandon their eftates. 

Have you had any late accounts from the Ifland of Antigua? 

Yes. 

Of what nature are they with refpe£t to the health of the Slaves 
when fuch accounts came away? 

In December and January, remarkably fickly, and feveral per- 
fons loft a great many of their Slaves. 

Do you mean laft December and January ? 

Yes. 

Have you the account of the lofles of Slaves of any particular 
eftate fuftained at the above time? 

Yes. 


Have 
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Have you any account of that fort about you ? 

I have an extract of a letter from Mr. Lovell, a Gentleman of 
character, to his wife. 

From whom did you receive that extratt ? 

From Mr. Kender Mafon. 

Who is Mr. Kender Mafon ? 

Mr. Lovell’s fon-in-law. 

Is his mother-in-law now living with him ? 

Yes. 

Do you believe that this extradt is taken from a letter written 
by Mr. Lovell, now refiding. in the Ifland of Antigua, to his 
wife ? 

I have not the leaft doubt of it. 

Then the faid extract was delivered in, and read, as fol¬ 
lows : 


“ Extradt of a Letter from Mr. Lovell, dated An- 
“ tigua, 14th January 1790. 

“ It is with concern I now advife, that through the 
“ month of December, it was dreadful fickly a- 
“ mongft the Negroes through the whole Ifland ; 
“ but proved more fatal upon fome eftates than 
“ upon others; their firft complaints were fevere 
“ coughs and pains in their ftomach, which foon 
“ terminated in inveterate pleurifles, that in many 
** inftances carried off the Negroes before medicine 
“ could have effedt; though where we could ven- 
“ turc, we bled immediately, and bliftered upon 
“ their firft complaining: at Mr. Brookes’s, Pope’s 
“ Head eftate, we loft twelve in the courle of a 
“ few days. It was really expedted at one time, a 
“ full third of the gang would have been fwept 
“ off, having feldom fewer than from thirty to 
“ forty down together at the Wood eftate; we 
“ alfo loft four, and of my own two; one was taken 
“ Tpeechlefs in three or four hours after he com- 
“ plained, and died in forty-eight hours, in ftrong 

“ convulfions, 





“ convulfions, without uttering a fyllable the whole 
“ time. 

N. B. On Mr. Brookes’s, Pope’s Head eftate, 
“ there were 240 Negroes.” 

During the ficknefs which prevailed in the year r 779 , was there 
evejy kind of attennen (hewn to the Negroes who were lick, both 
with refpea to medical aflillance, and every other kind of atten- 
tion which is ihewn on fuch occaftons ? 

Yes— 1 called in the afliftance of two furgeons (befides the fur- 
geon belonging to the eftate), and I told them they could not put 
me to too much expence in the fervice of the Negroes—I paid 
every attention to them in my power, and fpared no expence. 

Is it your opinion, that eftates in general have a fufficient num¬ 
ber of females to breed from? 

No—I do not think they have in general—I purchafed 
many women. 


great 


Suppofe the African Slave Trade to be abolifhed, and that de¬ 
ficiency of women could be lupplied from Africa, would it confi- 
clerably tend to prevent the natural increafe ? 

Certainly. 

• vi U t ! im u k ’ ^°. m 7< ^ r long ex P erJ ence, and long refidence 
m the lfland, that it is poflible by any attention, by any encourage¬ 
ment, or by any regulation the mafter can give or lay down that 

the prefent flock of Slaves could be kept up by breeding alone ? 

1 think not. b 

Do you conceive, that it is more for the intereft of the planter 
to keep up his ftock by breeding rather than by purchafe ? * 
Certainly by breeding-We reckon one Creole Negro bred upon 

Opened r«c e a„r rth ,hree Sa,t Wa, “ - - £y) 

pcn^onhdSe,” r eral fed,c,othedi and ,od£cd >* - 

Yes. 0 


How are they fed ? 

We generally feed them upon corn, beans, herrings, and rice— 
at particular times we give them pork, flour, bifeuit, or beef. 
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Befides the allowance of the mailer, do you allow them grounds 
to raife provifions upon ? 

Yes—‘-and I generally give my Negroes an afternoon in every 
week to work for themfelves. 

Are there other times in the week in which they have oppor¬ 
tunities of employing themfelves in their grounds ? 

They are allowed an hour and an half for dinner time, and fre¬ 
quently take an opportunity during that time to work in their 
grounds—that afternoon, which I give them once a week, is with 
an intention for them to work in their grounds purpofely. 

Do they difpofe of the produce of their grounds, and for whofe 
advantage or benefit do they fo difpofe of it ? 

Entirely for their own. 

* 

Do they raife Hock of any, and what kind ? 

We permit them to keep as many fowls and hogs as they* 

chufe. 

Do they dilpole of liich Hock—and is that alfo for their- own 
benefit ? 

Yes. 

Do you know of any inflance or inllances where Negro Slaves 
have accumulated any, and what fums of money ? 

I have known feveral inllances—a Negro woman of my own 
purchafed two Slaves of me. 

Do you know of any inllance where a Negro Slave has been, 
tendered his freedom by his mailer, and fucli tender rejected ? 

Yes—I have had a Slave of my own called Derry, who refufed 
his freedom. 

Did he Hate to you any reafons for fuch refufal ? 

He did—he faid White people would beat him, and he Ihould 
have no mailer to apply to. 

Do you know any inllance of a Negro Slave living to a confide- 
rable old age ? 

Many. 

What part of the cultivation of an ellate do you conceive to be 
the moll laborious to a Negro ? 

Throwing out dung in balkets. 
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Defcribe the bafket, the weight, and the manner In which it is 
carried. 

To the beft of my recollection the balket with the dung weighs 
about twenty-five pounds. 

Is that the greateft weight that the mafter requires- a Negro to 
carry ? 

No, by no means— a firkin of butter will weigh feventy 
pounds. 

When they are carrying this dung, do they do it with eafe to 
themfelves ? 

They always work very cheerfully on thofe occafions, for I gene¬ 
rally give them grog ? 

What kind of houfes do their mafters generally build for them ? 

The houfes are in general from twenty-five to thirty feet long, 
with two rooms in them. 

Does the mafter provide them with cabins or places to fleep 
upon i 

Yes. 

Does he provide them with covering or cloathing ? 

Yes. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


yovisy 18 0 die Martii 1790 . 


COunfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Counfel pro¬ 
ceeded further in his Examination. 


Do you confider the produce of an eftate to depend in any de¬ 
gree on the number of hands employed upon it ? 

Yes—I purchafed an eftate that had 120 Negroes on it, when I 
bought it—I have now upon that eftate 350 Negroes.—At the 
time I purcliafed the eftate it made about feventy hogfheads of 
fugar, upon an average, per annum, and now makes 150 hogfheads 
upon an average. 

Is 
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Is it to be underftood then, that the difference of the above pro¬ 
duce is to be confiderably attributed to the increafe.of the number 
of Negroes on that eftate ? 

Moil afluredly. 

Do you think that child-bearing is in any manner obftru&ed by 
exceflive labour or ill treatment ? 

By no means—I indulge my women, when they declare their 
pregnancy, from all manner of hard labour. 

Are women that are confined provided with every neceflary for 
their fituation, during their lying-in ? 

Every indulgence is given to them, and they have any Negroes 
they choofe to wait upon them, during that time ; and I give the 
midwife a dollar, or eight fhillings and three-pence currency, for 
every child that lives nine days. 

Does the matter endeavour all in his power to preferve children 
that are fo born ? 

Moll afluredly. 

What effedl do you think that the abolition of the Slave Trade 
would have on the minds of the Negroes ? 

I dread that more than any thing upon earth.—Should our pre- 
fent Negroes, now in Slavery, once have an idea, that there were 
to be no more Negroes imported from Africa, I think there would 
be an infurre£tion amongft them, and that they would cut the 
throats of all the White people.—I reckon, upon a calculation, in 
the Ifland of Antigua, that there are fifteen Negroes to one White 
man. 

Have you ever difcovered any alteration in the behaviour of the 
Negroes upon the arrival of a fhip from Africa ? 

Negroes in the Ifland, of the country from which the fhip’s car¬ 
go comes, are very highly pleafed. 

Do you think that the plough can be ufed in the Ifland ? 

When I was in England in 1770, I was acquainted with Mr. 
Baldwyn, who recommended me to carry out fome ploughs, 
and I took two ; but they did not fucceed. 

Do you think, from your long experience in the Ifland, and the 
knowledge of the climate, that it is poflible to carry on the 
cultivation of the land by Europeans, or other White people ? 
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It is impoflible—from the heat of the climate no White people 
can ftand the field work. 

Have you ever employed any White perfon during your re- 
fidence in the Ifland, in any courfe of hufbandry or in gardening ? 

No—I have known other perfons have done fo ; but they have 
been obliged to give it up in general—the common people will 
always get fo drunk, that there is not the leaft dependance upon 
them. 

When you fpeak of other perfons who have employed White 
people, was it in the garden, or was it in the cultivation of the 
eftate ? 

In the garden particularly; I never knew a White perfon dig a 
Cane hole in my life. 

You have fpoken of the Negroes carrying dung in bafkets being 
the ufual mode of manuring the land—can that manure be carried 
to the cane holes in carts, or on horfes, or other cattle ? 

No—it would deftroy our cane holes, were carts to run over 
them to drop the dung. 

Examined by Members of the Committee. 

Can you inform the Committee, what was the quantity of land 
in your feveral eftates, and what the number of your gang in them 
refpedtively ? 

I have two fugar plantations in the Ifland of Antigua in my own 
pofleflion—one in the Body Divifion—the quantity of land is 
450 acres ; on which eftate I have 350 Slaves—I have another 
eftate in Pope’s Head Divifion, confifting of 130 acres and 100 
Slaves. 

When did thefe eftates come into your pofleflion; and what 
was then the ftate of them, and the number of Negroes on them 
refpedtively ? 

In 1768, I bought the Body Divifion eftate, which then had 
12o Negroes on it—In 1777 I purchafed the Pope’s Head Divi¬ 
fion eftate, which had then 130 Slaves on it.—I loft in 1779, 
twenty-five Slaves from the laft eftate, who died of the flux. 

At what period or periods did you complete the number of 
your Slaves on thofe two eftates refpedtively ? 

In 
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In the year 1768, I purchafed the firft eftate, and have from 
that time to 1781, when I left Antigua, been conftantly fupplied 
with Negroes—I have purchafed no new Negroes for the latter 
eftate, having fufficient Negroes to work it—the land being light 
and eafy to work. 

Gan you ftate the number of males and females on your two 
eftates refpedively ? 

I cannot for a certainty; but when I purchafed new Negroes 
I generally purchafed a large quantity of young women. 

Do you think the number of your females was equal to that of 
your males ? 

No—the portion of males is more—as we are obliged to have 
men for boilers, tradefmen, carters, and watchmen. 

Can you ftate the number of your infants, adults, and aged 
or fuperannuatcd ? 

I cannot immediately recoiled; but I generally reckon, upon 
an old fettled plantation, that we are very fortunate if we have 
two-thirds workers on the whole eftate (including the grafs 
gang) from fix or feven years to fifty-five years of age. 

Of this eftimated one-third (which confifts of infants under 
fix years old, and aged perfons above fifty-five) what proportion 
is commonly of this latter defcription ? 

I fuppofe about one-fifth. 

Can you ftate the average number of your births on your two 
eftates refpedively ? 

I cannot recoiled at prefent—I certainly can make mylelt 
mafter of the births till 1781, by looking over my papers; but 
fince I came to England in 1781, I never had a regular lift 
of births and deaths on my eftates fent home to me.—I keep a 
regular fet of books in Antigua, and I have a copy of the day 
books fent me home, which I form a fet of books from in this 
country—thefe books contain mercantile tranfadions, and not thofe 
of the plantations. 

What number of Negroes did you ever purchafe at one time ? 

I have purchafed a lot of fifty Negroes out of one cargo, which 
is the moft I ever bought at one time. 

Did you ever purchafe young Negroes, and how young? 

^ Y I always 






I always confine myfelf to the purchafe of young Negroes, as 
much as lies in my power, from ten to twenty-five years of age, 
but were th«e any old parents among the lot, I always purchafed* 
them. 

Did it often happen that old parents were with them ? 

It irequently happened that they claimed relationlhip, and I 
never made a divifion of them in my life—I adted as fadtor for all 
the Negroes that I purchafed, and I never fuffered any divifion 
in a family to be made by any other purchafcr, that came within 
my knowledge. 

In what manner then did you form the lots, to prevent the repa¬ 
ration of parents and children ? 

When a purchafer had laid out a lot of twenty Negroes, or of 
any given number, we generally difcovered if there were any other 
relations in the cargo which were not in that lot, and I always in¬ 
filled on the purchafers giving up them or buying the whole. 

Did you generally buy Negroes from any particular part of the 
coaft ? 

My greateft purchafes were from the Gold Coaft; but I bought 
Windward Coaft^and Bonny Negroes. 

What part of your eftates was in canes, and what in provifions 
or other allotments, when you firft came into poflelfion of them, 
and when you left the Illand ? 

To the firft eftate purchafed in 1768, I have made no alteration 
in the plan—the fame quantity is in cane land, pafture, and Negro 
grounds as when I firft came into poflefiion of it—but my in- 
creafe of quantity of fngar is confiderably more, as I added 230 
Slaves fince I purchafed the eftate—there are on this eftate 250 
acres of cane land, and 200 acres of pafture, provifion, and Negro 
ground the lecond eftate is exadlly in the lame fituation as when 
I purchafed it—confifts of 130 acres of land, ninety of which are 
in cane, and forty in provifion, pafture, and Negro ground. 

Can you Hate what quantity of land on the two eftates refpec- 
tively is. in provifion ground for the Negroes, either in grofs, or 
divided in feparate lhares ? 

I think upon the firft plantation, there are from ten to fifteen 
acres of Negro ground and I frequently give a cane piece of land, 
containing about ten acres, for the Negroes to plant what provifions 
they chufe in, which is laid out by the manager in proportion, 
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according to the family of the Negro ; and the fame is done with 
refpcdt to the Negro ground, which is alfo laid out in feparate al¬ 
lotments; and I give the Negroes one afternoon in every week.to 
work their own grounds.—On the fmall plantation there are about 
ten acres of Negro ground laid out as above. 

Have you made any confiderable addition to your works and 
buildings, in confequence of your great increafe of produce ? 

In 1772 we had a violent hurricane, and I had the misfortune 
of having almofl all my works blown down—in confequence of 
which I was obliged to build a complete new fet of works, having 
loll the whole of my works except the windmill. 

Were thefe confiderably larger than your former works ? 

Yes. 

You have flated, that the proportion of your produce has in- 
ereafed with your increafing flock of Negroes; will you flate the 
means whereby this increafe of your gang has had this effect ? 

By adding 220 Slaves to the gang of the eflate, and thirty mules, 
I was enabled to manure the eflate very high, and every attention 
was paid to the improvement of it.—I have now brought it to fuch 
a flate as to produce from feventy to one hundred and fifty hog- 
iheads of fugar per annum, on an average of feven years. 

Are the cane holes made in {trait parallel lines ? 

Yes. 

What is the width between thefe lines ? 

We leave a fpace fometimes of two feet between the lines, and 
fometimes double that diflance. 

What was the ordinary allowance of provifions you made to 
your Negroes ? 

The working Negroes generally had from twelve to fourteen 
pints of corn per week, with about five herrings, and the others 
from eight to ten pints of corn, with about four herrings per week 
—I generally fed about one-third of my whole gang out of what 
we call the pot—I reckon, upon a calculation, that the people fo 
fed have about twenty-one pints of corn or beans per week, with 
fome herrings, beef, or perk, mixed in the pot—and fometimes we 
give rice for breakfafl and dinner; the proportion of that is fuppofed 
to be deducted out of the twenty-one pints. 

Had thofe who were fed from the pot any provifion ground ? 

The 
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The ftouteft of them had.—My reafon for feeding fo many out 
of the pot was a direction given to the overfeers, that when the 
Negroes went to their breakfaft in the field, if every Negro did 
not bring fomething to eat, I immediately took away his allowance, 
and fed him from the pot—though the quantity of provifions they 
got by being fed from the pot was much more, yet it was a difi- 
grace to them, and they difliked it exceedingly, as they conceived 
themfelves treated like new Negroes. 

Was the excefs over the ufual allowance which the Negroes got 
from being fed from the pot, equal to the produce of the ordinary 
allotment of provifion ground ? 

I dare fay it was confiderably more. Negroes who are near to 
the towns have an opportunity of picking grafs, and carry it to 
market to fellfor each bundle they get from two pence to fix 
pence fterling. 

Was the general allowance of food to the Slaves in Antigua 
equal to that which you gave on your own eftates ? 

No but on the eftates immediately under my direction I kept it 
up as much as poffiblfe. 

Did the fhutting up the intercourfe between the Iflands and 
North America produce any effedt on the Negroes fuftenance ? 

None with me—I never gave an ounce the lefs, though I have 
often paid three times the price for the article. 

Specify the various fpecies of ground provifions ? 

Yams, eddoes, Guinea and Indian corn, potatoes, and caf- 
fada. 

» 

If thefe at any time unexpedtedly fail, whence does the planter 
fupply his Negroes with a fufficient quantity of food ? 

The quantity of provifions that I give to my Negroes, with in¬ 
dulgences, are very fufficient to fupport them without any addi¬ 
tion from their Negro ground. 

Do all the fpecies of ground provifions often fail ? 

Very often in dry weather, which we are very fubjedl to. 

What is the moft hardy fpecies of ground provifions ? 

Caflada, and India and Guinea corn. 

Was it in your time the general practice to allow the Negroes 
one afernoon to themfelves ? 

No. 
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What do you conceive to be the average expence of the main¬ 
tenance of your Negroes per head, including all charges 

That will require fome calculation that I am not matter of at 
this moment, but I will readily give it in at fome future period. 

What was the legal protection generally underftood to be en¬ 
joyed by a Slave from ill-ufage on the part of his matter, or any 
other perfon ? 

Heretofore I do not recolleCt that there was any particular pro¬ 
tection given to the Slave, but fince my return to this country, I 
am told there is an ACt in the Ittand, that White perfons ill ufing 
a Slave are brought to feflions, if the proprietor chufes to profecute 
them. 

Do you recolleCt any inftances of Slaves fuffering for want of 
fuch a law? 

I do not. 

Do you recollect any inttances of Slaves being beat by White 
perfons, not their matters, without legal redrefs ? 

Yes—but the Negro Slaves are now much better treated by 
their matters, than when I was firft in the Ittand in the year 1745; 
and their own good behaviour deferves it, as they are grown much 
more civilized, and frequently on a Sunday go to church and Me- 
thodift meetings. 

What has been the attention paid to the religious inftruCtion of 
the Slaves by the regular clergy, before and fince the efforts of the 
Moravians and Methodifts ? 

I w’ent two or three times myfelf to a Methodift meeting ; and 
their inftruCtions were to the Slaves, to be attentive and obedient 
to their matters, and gave them a good deal of advice—as to the 
regular clergy, I never knew any particular attention that they paid 
to the Slaves. 

What is the fftuation of Free Negroes in the Ittand of Antigua ? 

In my own opinion, a humane matter cannot do a worfe thing by 
the Negro than to give him his freedom. 

Can you ftate the number of Negroes whom you employed in 
the capacity of nurfes, and in other fervices out of the field ? 

Thirty-three on the Body Divifion eftatej and I kept no do- 
meftic Negroes on the other eftate. 
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Did you lofe many infants by the difordcr called the tetanus, 
or locked-jaw ? 

I was very fortunate in rearing moft of my Negro children, 
from the great encouragement which I gave to the midwives, and 
from the great attention paid to the lying-in woman ; for fhe 
was indulged with rice and fugar, and every other neceffary that 
could be thought of for a woman in that ftate ; and Negroes were 
appointed, of her own election, to attend her and her child. 

You have faid you refided thirty-fix years in Antigua; was it a 
continued refidence, or interrupted for any long time ? 

In 1770 ,1 came to England, and was abfent from Antigua about 
eighteen months. 

Do the furgeons of African fhips prattife any artifice to conceal 
the difeafes of the new Negroes, or to give them a falfe appear¬ 
ance of health, preparatory to the fale of them ? 

Not to my knowledge. 

What is the fort of work in a plantation to which young Negroes 
of fix or feven years old are put ? 

They are generally put under the care of a careful old woman, 
who goes out with them, and they pick little bundles of grafs,. 
merely to keep them out of idlenefs. 

State the different employments of the thirty-three Slaves you 
had about your houfe ? 

Five footmen, two cooks, eight wafherwomen, three femp- 
ftreffes, five fmall flock-keepers, two grooms, fix women with 
child, and two fuperannuated females. 

Had you a houfe in town as well as in the country l 

No. 

Have you a houfe of trade now in Antigua l 

Yes. 

Do the books which you fay you have regularly tranfmitted to 
you from thence, relate folely to your mercantile tranfadlions, or do 
they include the journals of the management and ftate of your 
plantations alfo ? 

They relate only to my own private affairs—and not to my mer¬ 
cantile bufinefs now carrying on in Antigua, that being a partner- 
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fhip account .-—>1 have no lift of Negroes fent me regularly, nor of 
the work done on the plantations. 

You account for the increafe of the produce of your eftates from 
the additional quantity of manure you are able to give them, in 
confequence of the number of Negroes and mules you have added 
lince the purchafe of them j did or did not this increafe of Negroes 
and mules alfo enable you to plant a greater quantity of canes an¬ 
nually than your predecefior did ? 

Yes. 

Do you mean to fay that Negro provifions are not become more 
fcarce and dear in the Ifland fince the flopping of the former inter- 
courfe between Antigua and the States of North America, than they 
were before ? 

To fpeak of that in a mercantile line, I fay the price has ad¬ 
vanced 150 per cent, on an average. 

Is or is there not a confiderable traffic carried on by the Slaves 
on plantations, which are in the neighbourhood of the feveral 
towns in Antigua, and the inhabitants of fuch towns who have 
no plantations of their own ? 

Yes—-all the Slaves in the neighbourhood of the towns and 
Englifh Harbour, have a good deal of trade by felling their fmall 
ftock, yams, garden fluff, and hogs. 

Do not the Slaves fupply the Kings land troops and fhips of war 
With thofe articles ? 

Yes. 

Is not the property thus acquired by the Slaves confidered as in¬ 
violably their own, and never meddled with by their matters ? 

By all means j and I will give the ftrongeft reafon for it_Ne¬ 

groes of my own have purchafed Slaves of me. 

You have ftated that the Slaves in Antigua have been very much 
attended to by the IVIoravian and IVIethodift preachers j do you 
know, or did you ever hear, that the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts ever took any pains to convert the 
Slaves in that Ifland ? 

Yes—I have. 

Did they ever fend any miflionaries there to your knowledge or 
belief? 6 

I have often heard fo. 
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Do you apprehend that you kept more or fewer domeftics than 
gentlemen in general in your fituation in the Ifland ? 

I kept a great many more, having a large family of children 
about me—and, I fuppofe I kept more domeftics than any other 
family in Antigua. 


And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 

And the Counfel informed the Committee, that he had 
clofed his cafe, referving only the liberty for the Agent 
to produce any written or printed documents, which he 
may think proper to lay before the Committee, for their 
further information. 


And then the Counfel was directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 

That the Agent be permitted to produce fuch written or 
printed documents. 

And the Counfel was called in, and acquainted 
therewith. 

And then he was again directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 

That this Examination of Mr. Kerby, Dodtor Samuel Athill, 
and Mr. Willock, be reported to the houfe. 
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MINUTES of the EVIDENCE 
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MINUTES, &c. 


REPORTED TO THE HOUSE. 


Martis , 30° die Martii 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witneffes 
as fhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


R. Piggott and Mr. Trower, Counfel for the Petition of 
the Planters of the Britifh Sugar Colonies, whofe names are there¬ 
unto fubfcribed, in behalf of themfelves and other proprietors of 
the faid colonies; and alfo for the Petition of the Merchants, 
Mortgagees, Annuitants, and other Creditors of the Sugar Colo¬ 
nies, whofe names are thereunto fubfcribed, on behalf of them¬ 
felves and others; and alfo for the Petition of Stephen Fuller, 
Efquire, Agent for the lfland of Jamaica, were called in, and pro¬ 
ceeded to examine 
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ROBERT HIBBERT, Efquire (*). 

Are you a native of Europe ? 

Yes, of this countiy. 

Have you- ever refided in Jamaica, and for how long time ? 

About eighteen years, and left it in September laft. 

Have you been, during that time, or any part of it, a mer¬ 
chant? 

Yes. 

Have you been acquainted with the culture and management of 
plantations in the Ifland of Tamaica ? 

I am. 

Are you a proprietor of plantations in Jamaica ? 

I am. 

Have you had the charge of other plantations, not your own ? 

I have. 

Can the Ifland of Jamaica be cultivated by Europeans ? 

I am certain it cannot. 

Give the Committee your reafons for being of that opinion. 

The heat of the climate is fuch that no European conftitution 
could bear conftant expofure in it, ftill lefs if that cxpofure was 
accompanied by labour—this is a point now f 0 well underftood, 
that the foot regiments of the king s troops quartered there are 
provided by government with a certain number of Negroes, un¬ 
der the denomination of Black Pioneers, who carry wood* and 

water, and perform other laborious offices about the barracks_ 

flnee which time I have underftood from the officers that the mor¬ 
tality amongft the foldiers has confiderably decreafed. 


(*) The examination of this witnefs was taken on the 12th of February laft it 
having been then ftated by the Paid Counfel to the Committee, that he was a material' 
witnefs, and was under the neceflity of going out of the kingdom in a very fhort time; 
but the Committee refolved, that his evidence fliould not be reported to the Houfe 
till the reft of the evidence in fupport of the faid petitions had been taken, and 
fhould be ready to be reported to the Houfe. 
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Could a fugar eftafe afford fuch food and accommodation as the 
neceffary number of European labourers would require ? 

At the prefent prices of fugar, certainly not. 

Are there any free Negroes in Jamaica? 

A great number. 

Do they cultivate the foil; or what is their difpofition or pradice 
as to labour. 

They moftly live in the towns, and employ themfelves as tradef- 
men, and a great proportion of them do nothing at all. 

Is there not occafionally a great neceffitv upon plantations for 
extra labour, beyond that which can be performed by the Negroes 
belonging to the plantation ? 

There is. 

Did you ever, upon any of thole occafions, know free Negroes 
offer themfelves to hire to cultivate the land ? 

No, never; I have known them offer themfelves as tradef- 
men. 

Is the plough now in ufe in the Ifland of Jamaica? 

It is. 

Can it be generally ufed, or is it now ufed wherever it can be fo 
to any advantage ? 

I conceive it is. 

Is there not much thegreateft part of the land which either from 
the nature of the foil, or of the furface, and other circumftances of 
the land, in which the plough cannot be ufed ? 

Yes. 

When the plough is ufed, are White ploughmen neceffary; or is 
it found that Negroes can work it ? 

On eftates where the plough has been long ufed, I have known 
it often worked by Negroes. 

Are all fuch parts of the land in Jamaica as may be cultivated 
with advantage already in cultivation ? 

Far from it. 

Are not many eftates on which large and extenlive works have 
8 been 
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been built, and for the land belonging to which full value has been 
paid, only partly fettled? 

There are many eftates in that predicament. 

If the proprietors are deprived of the means of continuing and 
encreafing the cultivation of them, what muft be the probable 
confequences? 

That they muft; be either thrown up altogether, or continued at 
a certain lofs. 

Are there not alfo confiderable tradls of land not yet at all 
brought into cultivation ? 

There are. 

May not fugar (and where the land does not happen to be 
adapted to fugar) coffee, cotton, and the other productions of the 
Weft Indies, be cultivated at a great advantage on that land ? 

A proportion of the land not now in cultivation I conceive to 
be unfit for any of thofe articles; but a very large proportion of 
it would anfwer extremely well, particularly for coffee. 

What has been the confequence in Jamaica of leffening the duties 
on Britifh plantation coffee ? 

It has encouraged a number of fettlers whofe capitals were 
not equ-1 to the fettlement of a lugar plantation, to purchafe fome 
wood land and a few Slaves, and to open and cultivate it them- 
felves. 

Have they been fuccefsful in fuch fettlements? 

They have hitherto been very fuccefsful. 

Will any beneficial confequence refult to the Ifland from the 
encouragement of fuch fettlements; and what will that benefit, in 
your opinion, be ? 

1 conceive that we fhall, by thefe means, gain what we have 
long been endeavouring to obtain * I mean, an ufeful body of 
citizens of the middle clafs, who, at the fame time that they will 
add to the fecurity and happinefs of the Ifland, will increafe the 
commerce and revenue of the mother country. 

Can fuch new fettlements be effedted or extended without the 
purchafe of new Negroes? 

They certainly cannot without Negroes; and if new ones are 
not purchafed, 1 conceive the other fettlements muff fuffer in pro¬ 
portion, if they are depopulated lor this purpofe. 
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What would be the confequence to fuch new fettlements, if any 
check were given to their improvement, by preventing the purchafe 
of Negroes? 

They being as yet moftly in their infancy I conceive they mult 
either be thrown up altogether, or cultivated to a certain lofs. 

Can the prefent cultivation of the Ifland of Jamaica be kept up 
without an annual importation of Negroes ? 

I believe not. 

• 

Do the number of Negroes increafe or diminilh generally in the 
Ifland? 

On fugar eftates they generally decreafe. 

■ 

Can you ftate to the Committee the caufes of that decreafe ? 

The caufes are numerous—in the firft place, the proportion of 
males on moft fugar-works exceeds that of the females ; the lock¬ 
jaw, to which infants are fubjed within a few days after their 
birth, is another caufe; and the indifcriminate intercourfe with 
the other fex, which the women are too apt toaccuftom themftlves 
to when young, is a further caufe. 

Are the adult Negroes fubjed to any particular difeafe, which 
tends to leflen their number ? 

They are fubjed to a dilbrder called the yaws, and to every other 
diforder in common with Europeans. 

*Are epidemical or contagious difeafes frequent in the Ifland of 
Jamaica, arifing from hurricanes or droughts ? 

Fluxes are very often occafioned by improper food ; and fome- 
times after hurricanes it is impoffible to procure proper food* 

Do you recoiled any inftances of mortality occafioned among the 
Negroes by fuch caufes? 

I recoiled many; amongft others I loft on a fmall eftate in the 
parith of Clarendon, on which there were about 120 Negroes, 
about one-fixth of the whole number, in the courfe of two or 
three weeks, by a flux, arifing from the above caufes, though the 
beft affiftance which could be had on the Ifland was procured for 
them. 

Do you know whether this difeafe was confined to your own 
eftate, or was it general in the Ifland ? 

I do not recoiled what was the cafe at that particular period, 
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but that diforder was general after every hurricane which I have 
been acquainted with. 

Whether luch diforders, together with a putrid fever, are not 
common after every rain fucceeding a long drought? 

If they are, I conceive it to arife from the fame caufe, viz. im¬ 
proper food. 

Do they not generally produce the fame effe&, and are attended 
with aconfider.ble mortality among the Negroes ? 

In fome degree they are. 

State to the Committee what is the difproportion between the 
fexes? 

It has been proved, by the Report fent from the Afiembly 
of Jamaica, the latter end of 1788, that out of the Negroes im¬ 
ported for a confiderable number of years back, the proportion of 
males and females was as five to three. 

What is the proportion between males and females in general 
upon fugar eftates, within your particular knowledge ? 

They differ very much, but in general the males exceed the fe¬ 
males one-fourth at leaft. 

Is not that difproportion one caufe of the decreafe of Negroes in 
the Ifland ? 

It ceftainly is. 

Can you Rate the general proportion of deaths and births ? 

I certainly cannot—but I have had, for many years paft, eftates of 
my own, and others under my care, and I do not recollect a Angle 
inftance where the births have equalled the deaths; though, at the 
fame time, I can vouch that all pofiible attention has been paid, and 
no exceflive labour required. 

Is every attention given to pregnant women upon the plantations 
with which you have been acquainted ? 

I conceive it is, generally fpeaking; but there may be inftances 
to the contrary, but none within my knowledge. 

Is the diforder of the locked-jaw among children in general 
fata ? 

It is generally fatal. 
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Is not a Slave born in the Ifland, generally (peaking, of more 
value than an imported African ? 

Yes. 

Is it not therefore for the benefit of planters in general to 
encourage the rearing of fuch Slaves ? 

Certainly. 

Are not the Slaves frequently fo reduced upon eftates, by 
the difeafes and other caufes mentioned, as to make it abfolutely 
neceflary to purchafe, or to hire frefh Slaves for the cultivation 
of fuch eftates ? 

Yes. 

Could fuch eftates be kept up without frefti importations ? 

I conceive not. 

Could fugar eftates, fo reduced, be converted to any other 
ufe ? 

Not to be equally productive. 

To what other ufes could they be turned ? 

In fome inftances they might do as pafture land, and for cotton ( 
but in both thofe cafes the works and other appendages of a fugar 
plantation would be of little or no ufe. 

Could coffee, indigo, or pimento be raifed upon land which 
has been long in the cultivation of fugar ? 

I conceive not. 

What therefore, in your opinion, would be the confequence 
to the proprietor, and the creditor of fuch an eftate fo reduced? 

It muft certainly be thrown up as a fugar eftate, and in no 
other way could it be cultivated to any thing like the fame 
advantage. 

Can you ftate what number of domeftic Negroes there are in 
the Ifland ? 

I never heard it computed. 

Can you fay what is the general number of domeftic Negroes 
in the houfes with which you are acquainted ? 

In the towns the principal families have from ten to thirty, 
but in the country they have in general barely what are nc-» 
ceflary. 
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Do you imagine, that if all the domeftic Negroes were turned 
into the field, frefh importations would become unneceflary ? 

By no means. 

Is it not a punishment for domeftic Negroes to be turned out 
of the houle into the field ? 

They generally confider it as fuch. 

Are there not many domeftics, whofe minds and fpirits would 
be materially affcdted by fuch a change of fituation ? 

So much fo, that from that caufe alone, even if their numbers 
Were greater, they would be of very little u(e. 

Are you a member of the Afiembly of Jamaica ? 

I am. 

Is there a duty impofed by the legislature of Jamaica on every 
Negro imported ? 

There is. 

Of how much? 

It is thirty (hillings currency per head; twenty (hillings of 
which is paid by the purchafer, and ten (hillings by the importer. 

How is that appropriated? 

It forms part of a fund raifed by the Ifland of Jamaica for 
the fubfiftence of the King’s troops, and is totally independent of 
their Englifh pay. 

If Great Britain (hould prohibit the importation of Africans 
into Jamaica, do you think that Kland fubfiftence would be 
continued ? 

I believe they want the ability rather than the inclination 
to continue it. 

What do you think, upon the whole, would be the confe- 
quence to the Ifland of Jamaica, of prohibiting the importation 
of African Negroes into that Ifland ? 

I conceive that the plantations, which are only partly fettled, 
muft either depopulate the fmall fettlements, or be thrown up as 
unproductive—I conceive alfo, that even thofe plantations which 
are full handed with refpeCl to Negroes (being in general badly 
aflorted with refpeft to (exes) would naturally, in time, decreafe 
in their produce, and that a total flop would be put to all further 
improvement. 4 
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Have the White inhabitants any other domeftics than Negroes! 
Very feldom. v 

Upon plantations in general are there more domeftic Negroes 
kept than are neceffary ? 

I believe not. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

You have ftated that the plantations which are full-handed are 
badly afforted with refped to fexes j why are they fo badly aflorted ? 

Men are fuppofed capable of more labour; and the importation I 
-have already ftated to have been, for many years back, in the pro¬ 
portion of five males to three females. 

Is that proportion of importation owing to the deficiency of 
procuring females in Africa, or of difpofing of them in the Weft 
Indies ? 

I know nothing of the nature of the trade on the coaft of Africa; 
and I have already mentioned that the fugar planters wifh in general 
for a large proportion of males. 

* 

Have you any particular knowledge, or ever made any calcula¬ 
tion, of the number of Negroes annually exported and imported from 
and into the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

I believe both are very accurately ftated in the Report fent 
from the Affembly of Jamaica, but I cannot immediately call 
them to recolledion ; and it is to be obferved that they differ 
yearly. 

Have you any particular knowledge, or made any calculation, 
of the average number of Negro births and deaths throughout the 
Ifland of Jamaica ? 

I do not recoiled; ever to have feen a general calculation of that 
fort. 

Are White men ever employed as ploughmen ? 

When the plough is firft introduced on an eftate a White man 
is generally employed. 

Have you ever made or heard of any calculation of the pro- 
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portion which the Creole or native Negroes bear to the imported 
Africans now on the Ifland ? 

I never faw an accurate calculation cf the kind. 

Is there any ufually efiimated proportion } and if there is, what 
is that proportion ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion accurately. 

What is efteemed the ufual annual decreafe per cent, in the 
Slaves of a fugar plantation ? 

On fuch plantations as I myfelf have had the care of, the de¬ 
creafe has generally been about five per cent, and the increafe two 
and a half per cent. 

Is the decreafe fuppofed to be greater or lefs on plantations of 
cotton or coffee ? 

Thefe plantations in Jamaica are as yet in their infancy; and 
no accurate judgment can be formed. 

Do you know whether the proportion of the fexes are more 
equal on thofe plantations ? 

I rather imagine it is, becaufe the work is lighter. 

You have Hated, that attention is generally paid to pregnant 
women, but that infiances to the contrary may have occurred, 
but none within your knowledge i is it your opinion that fuch 
infiances, in fa£t, do frequently happen ? 

On the contrary, I believe them to be very rare. 

According to the beft of your experience, what proportion of 
Negro children do you imagine to die before they attain the pe¬ 
riod of four or five years of age ? 

I cannot anfwer the queftion, having made no fuch calcula¬ 
tion. 

Have not the White ploughmen and tradefmen very high 
wages ? j b 

They have. 

Have you ever known the heat of the fun oppreffive to the 
Negroes ? 

Not if in full health. 
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Does a Negro in full health ever complain of the heat of the 
fun ? 

No j I never recoiled an inftance of it. 

Do not the domeftic Negroes make the cloathing for the field 
Negroes ? 

They make it for the new Negroes j but, in general, a Negro 
who has been long fettled, wifhes to make his cloaths after his 
own fancy. 

Are not many difeafes brought on the Negroes by their noctur¬ 
nal ramblings and dancings ? 

I believe there are. 

Is not the food of the Negroes, in general, good in quality, 
and fufficient in quantity ? 

It is. 

Are they not protected in their perlons, and provided for, 
with regard to food and raiment, by the known laws of the 
Ifland ? 

They are. 

Is not the legiflature of the Ifland difpofed to give the Ne¬ 
groes every comfort and protection that is neceflary ? 

I think they have indifputably fliewn this by the laft confo- 
lidated Slave law. 

And then the Counfel and Witnels were directed to withdraw. 


Veneris , 19 0 die Martii 1790 . 


COunfel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded further 
in their examination, and called 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Efquirc. 

Are you a native of Jamaica? 

No. 
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Of what place are you a native? 

Of Great Britain. 

Have you ever lived in Jamaica ? 

I have lived between twenty-fix and twenty-feven years there* 

When did you leave Jamaica ? 

The beginning of May laft. 

What was your bufinefs there ? 

A planter. 

Have you any property there ? 

I have. 

Had you the care of any plantations there ? 

Yes, of feveral. 

What number of Negroes were then upon the whole of the 
plantations which were under your care ? 

Full 5,000. 

Are the Negroes upon the plantations in Jamaica treated with 
humanity ? 

I am of opinion they are. 

Are they in general in a happy fituation ? 

Yes, they are in general in a happy fituation. 

How are they taken care of when fick ? 

They are attended by a dodtor, who prefcribes every medicine 
that he thinks is proper for them ; they have proper nurfes to 
attend them; they have frequently provifions of the beft fort 
fent from the proprietor or overfeer’s table ; they have alfo fre¬ 
quently wine and every other neceflary given to them that the 
dodtor thinks are proper. I have alfo known, where their com¬ 
plaints were dangerous, the medicines given to them by the White 
people, and the White people frequently lofe their night’s reft by 


When Negroes, by reafon of age or infirmities, are incapable of 
labour, how are they treated ? 

They generally live in a comfortable Negro houfe, have every 
allowance and attendance paid to them, as if they ftill continued to 
be of the greateft value to the proprietor. 
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Do they continue to be fed and cloathed ? 

They do. 

Did you ever know an inftance in which a- Negro in that fitua- 
tion was difcarded by his mafter ? 

I never did. 

When difputes happen among the Negroes, have you ever heard 
any opinion exprefied by them as to the juftice which was done 
them by their mafters ? 

There is a remarkable faying which the African Negroes have, 
whenever difputes arife between them, the weaker party being 
fenfible that the ftronger party, or of the moft confequence on a 
plantation, can take no advantage of them j and the faying u-pon 
thofe occaiions is, “ This no for we country, this for ftuccra 
“ country; Buccra country every body have right ?’* 

What is meant by thefe expreflions ? 

The meaning of them is, that in their own country the ftronger 
party, who are the party of the moft confequence, often do as they 
think proper to the weaker party, whether it is attended by juftice 
or not. 

Have not the Negroes land to cultivate for themfelves, and of 
which they have the foie benefit? 

They have. 

Do they not raife much more provifions than they ufe ? 

They do. 

Do they not fell confiderable quantities of provifions, poultry, 
and hogs? 

They not only fell confiderable quantities of provifions, poultry, 
and hogs, but alto of different kinds of fruits. 

Do they not difpofe at their pleafure, and as their own property, 
of the proceeds of what they fo fell ? 3 * 

They do. 

Are any of the Negroes pofiefled of any property, and to what 
extent ? 

There are many Negroes might be rich; numbers of them lay 
out their money in fine cloaths, and in purchafes of fait provifions 
fiom England ; others purchafe cows and heifers. I have known 
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upon different properties from ten to forty head of fuch Hock 
taken care of promifcuoufly with their mafters. 

Do their mafters appropriate any part of fuch property to them- 
felves ? 

They do not* they fell them when they think proper—I have 
purchafed from different Negroes young fteers, and have paid 
them from ten to thirteen pounds per head for them. 

Have you known any inftances of Negroes being in poffeflion 
of any confiderable fum of money ? 

I have known different Negroes wifh to purchafe their freedom, 
themfelves and a few of their friends poffefled of money fufficient 
to do it.—One particular inftance I recolledt upon an eftate where 
there were 300 Slaves: the proprietor, before the hurricane of 
1780, was in eafy circumftances, but with that calamity,, and the 
other ftorms that followed, with perhaps fbme little imprudent 
management of his own, his circumftances became embarraffed; 
a writ was iffued againft him, the marfhal came to his property 
in hopes of fecuring his perfon; in this he was difappointed, 
and left the property—in the evening a few of the principal 
Negroes came to their mafter, told him what they had heard, and 
brought him between £ 2 and 300; this he refufed, but thanked 
them for their^attention. 

Is fuch part of the land in Jamaica as may be cultivated to ad¬ 
vantage, already in cultivation ? 

Not by many thoufand acres. 

Can the land which is now cultivated in canes be cultivated 
to advantage in coffee and cottons? 

In my opinion not; but allowing that it was fo, the lofs 
to the planters would be very confiderable, they having many 
of them purchafed lands, for which they have paid confiderable 
films of money, eredied expenfive buildings, purchafed flock, and 
have had a variety of different ftores from England, for no other 
purpofe but to enable them to cultivate the Sugar cane. 

Is the land planted in canes in general adapted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of thofe other articles ? 

Jn my opinion it-is not. 

What effedt then to the proprietor would be produced by the 
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neceflity of making that change in the articles of his cultiva¬ 
tion ? 

I think the effedt that it would have, would be much the fame 
as taking a part of his property from him without paying for it. 

Can the Ifland of Jamaica be cultivated by Europeans ? 

I am of opinion it cannot, the nature of the climate is fuch 
that an European conftitution would not be able to fupport the 
neceflary labour; and fhould it ever be attempted, I think the 
mortality would be fo great as to put a flop to it. 

Is the heat of the fun prejudicial to the health of the Negroes 
in Jamaica; and does it appear materially to affedt them whilft 
they are employed in labour ? 

I am of opinion it does not. 

Have you frequently feen them in the adt of labour ? 

Very frequently, and flood with them hours at a time. 

Did they complain, or did they appear to you to feel any in- 
conveinence from the heat ? 

They appeared to me to feel no inconvenience. 

Can the Ifland of Jamaica be cultivated by the plough ? 

It cannot; the plough is ufed in many parts of that Ifland, but 
it is to be obferved, that after the land is ploughed, the Negroes 
are obliged to dig the cane-holes with their hoes, and alfo to plant 
the canes, and in many inftances they are obliged to trench the 
land, to lay it dry from the water—great part of the Ifland, from 
the make of the land (being fleep and hilly) does not admit of the 
plough being ufed upon it; there are alio many thoufand acres 
where the ftones and rocks are fo intermixed with the foil, that it 
is impracticable to turn up the land with the plough ; many eflates 
are cultivated in fuch a manner that the canes are not flocked up, 
but it is a rule to keep them upon the flock as long as pofiible • 
to fuch properties the plough could be of no fervice, they can be 
only cultivated by the hoe. 

Then is it your opinion that the plough, when it is ufed in 
Jamaica, enables the planter who has adopted it to carry on the 
general bufmefs of his eftate with a lefs number of Negroes, or 
will the fame number be ftill requiflce ? 6 * 

The fame number of Negroes are requifite; but the plough is 
of infinite advantage to them, by breaking up the foil, and taking 
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a part of the hardeft labour off from them. But fuppofe a left 
number of Negroes might be requifite at the feafon of the year 
when the plough is ufed, the ufual number would be neceflary to 
conduct the bufinefs of the property in crop time. 

Has the legiflature of Jamaica granted encouragement to the 
inventors of machines for faving the manual labour of Ne¬ 
groes ? 

I have heard they have. 

Have not the planters readily adopted all ufeful machines of 
that fort ? 

Wherever they are convinced it is attended with advantage to 
them. 

Is there any reafon for the opinion that the planters in Jamaica 
refufe to adopt any ufeful machinery, calculated to eafe or lefien 
the manual labour of their Negroes ? 

There is none. I have known different fcbemes propofed that 
have not anfwered, and for which reafon they have avoided 
them. 

Are not all fuch inventions for faving manual labour, that have 
flood the ttft of experience, ufed by the planters in Jamaica ? 

They are. 

> What number of Negroes is commonly about an overfeer's 
houfe; and could fuch Negroes be put to field labour with ad¬ 
vantage ? 

In common there are from fix to ten ; and thofe people, in ge¬ 
neral, have not conflitutions able to fupport the labour in the 
field. 

Are then the nv ft weak and delicate generally appropriated to 
thofe domeftic ufes ? 

They are. 

Can the prefent cultivation of Jamaica be kept up without an 
annual importation of Negroes? 

I am of opinion it cannot; nor does it proceed from the idea 
of the Negroes being treated ill—the women do not breed there 
as the labouring women of Great Britain, which greatly proceeds 
from the promifeuous intercourfe between the fexes} this often 
occafions venereal complaints, which frequently deftroy the con- 
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Hi tut ion; many Negroes are carried off by the yaws, fluxes, ul¬ 
cers, and pleurifiesj the infants, befides being liable to all the 
diforders that infants are in Great Britain, are fubj.dt to the 
locked-jaw, of which I am of opinion one-fourth of the children 
born in the Iiland die. 

What in general may be the lofs or decreafe on a given number, 
fuppofe twenty African Negroes, within the firft three years after 
their importation into Jamaica, fuppofing them to be landed in 
tolerable health ? 

I cannot fay with certainty, not being prepared for this queftion; 
but fuppofe five. 

What in general may be the lofs or decreafe on the fame num¬ 
ber, in the fame time, if infeded with the yaws or any other dis¬ 
temper at the time of their importation ? 

Double the number at leaft. 

Would the Negroes now in Jamaica be well pleafed, if they 
were given to under Hand that there was to be no flirt her opportu¬ 
nity of procuring recruits from Africa ? 

I am of opinion that they would be diflatisficd, having often 
heard them wifli for fuch affiftance to the property. 

If the importation of Negroes into Jamaica is abolifhed, is it 
likely that the Negroes now in Jamaica will be better treated than 
they are at prefen t ? 

I think they will be worfe treated, and for this reafon, the na¬ 
ture of a fugar eftate is attended with fuch confiderable expence, 
that moft of the planters are obliged to the Britifh merchant for 
an advance of money, in confideration of which the planters are 
obliged to engage certain confignments and payments to the mer¬ 
chant annually; by depriving them of Negroes they would be 
unable to either make the confignments or payments that the 
merchant has a right to exped from them; this being the cafe* 
the merchant would find himfelf dil'appointed ; the connection of 
the Sugar Ifland would become unprofitable to him—there is no 
doubt but he may take fuch fteps to lecover his money as would 
compel the planter to pufli his Slaves beyond their ftrcngth, and 
making him fuch payments as he had a right to exped, in hopes 
of keeping up his crops, and preventing both himfelf and his fa¬ 
mily from ruin. 
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How many hours out of the twenty-four do the Negroes labour 
the time of the crop excepted ? 

About eleven hours* 

Though the time of labour with fome of the Negroes is longer 
during the crop, are they not in general more happy and in better 
Condition at that time than at any other period of the year ? 

They are, from the advantage of the canes which they eat, and 
the liquor they drink. 

What effect would the abolition of the African Slave Trade 
have upon the power of the planters to pay their debts, and fulfil 
their engagements to the merchants and others in Great Britain ? 

1 think there are many of them would not be able to pay 
them. 

Could any new fettlement be practicable without the fupply of 
African Negroes ? 

S:>me fmall trifling ones might, but none of any confiderable 
importance. 

Are there any free Negroes in Jamaica ? 

There are many. 

In what manner do they employ themfelves ? 

Some of them are tradefmen, but the generality of them are a 
parcel of idle people. 

Do not the eflates in Jamaica frequently require the afiiftance 
of other Negroes than thofe that belong to the proprietor ? 

They do. 

• 

Have you ever known upon any of thofe occafions, any of the 
free Negroes offer themfelves for hire? 

I have known them employed as tradefmen, but in no other 
way. 

Are there not many eflates on which expenfive works have been 
ereCted, and confiderable fums of money laid out, which are yet 
only partly fettled ? 

There are many. 

Can further progrefs be made in the fettlement of thofe eflates, 
without a fupply of Negroes from Africa ? 


Not 
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Not tinlefs thofe who have jobbing gangs were to fell them for 
that purpofe; and was that to be the cafe, the lofs of the affiftance 
that they at prefent give to different properties, would be exceed¬ 
ingly diftreffing, and of courfe no other properties with propriety 
could be fettled without a fupply of new Negroes from Africa. 

Are not Negroes who are born in the Iflands of much greater 
value than thofe imported from Africa ? 

They are. 

Is it not then the interefl of the planter to encourage railing 
them ? 

It certainly is. 

Do they not in fadt do fo ? 

They do. 

Are not many difeafes brought upon the Negroes by travelling 
in the right, by feafting, and dancing? 

There are many. 

Is not the food of the Negroes in general wholefome, and have 
they not a fufficient quantity of it ? 

Ex epting after fuch a calamity as the hurricane of 1780, they 
have plenty of food, and wboleforhe. 

If an adt of pa liament for abolifhing the African Negro Trade 
fhould in effedt only transfer that trade from Great Britain to other 
nations, would the Africans be at all benefited, or the caufe of 
humanity advanced by that meafure ? 

Not as far as 1 am capable of.judging; and fo far from it, that I 
am fatisfied that the Negroes now in Jamaica would fuffer exceed¬ 
ingly by abolifhing the trade, as their labour would naturally be 
encreafed. 

Would fuch a meafure have a tendency to depopulate Jamaica, 
to diminifh its cultivation, and preclude its further improve¬ 
ment ? 

I think it would. 

Would it be attended with fatisfadlion to the minds of the 
planters, and other White inhabitants of Jamaica ? 

I think not. 


Would 
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Would it, in your opinion, produce alarming difcontents f 
I am confident it would. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 


State, in as many inffcances of eflates as you can recoiled; 
the quantity of land, and the number of Nfegroes on them re- 
fpedively. 

I cannot recoiled the exad quantity of land, or number of 
Negroes; but as nearly as I can I will mention themAt 
Mefopotamia there are about 2,600 acres, and about 310 Negroes; 
at Grange about 1,500 acres, and 175 Negroes; at GlenefLy 
about j,8oo acres, and 230 Negroes; at Caledonia near 3,000 
acres, and about 180 Negroes; at Bluecaftle about 1,800 acres, 
and 245 Negroes; at Blackheath about 1,100 acres, and no 
Negroes; at Mounteagle about 1,000 acres, and about i6j 
Negroes; at Spring Garden 2,600 acres, and 250 Negroes; at 
Green River about 1,000 acres, and 240 Negroes; at Richmond 
Vale about yoo acres, and 220 Negroes; at Providence about 
1,000 acres, and 106 Negroes; at Foreft 2,000 acres, and 180 
Negroes. 


State, as near as you can recoiled, the average quantity of 
produce from thefe eftates refpedively. 

It is impoffible I can recoiled exadly; the laft year’s crop, as 
near as I can recoiled, was as follows 1 


Melbpotamia 

Grange — 

Glenellay 

Caledonia 

BluecafUe 

Blackheath 

Mounteagle 

Spring Garden 

Green River 

Richmond Vale 

Providence 



Hogfheadt 
of Sugar. 

3 1 5 

Puncheons 
of Rum. 

23° 

— 

165 

70 

— 

no 

80 

— 

75 

45 


240 

140 

— 

180 

80 

— 

160 

80 

•— 

*6 5 

90 

“■ 

240 

1J 5 


* 5S 

80 

— 

no 

75 


As to Foreft I do not recoiled the quantity of fugar or rum, the 
property being now improving in cotton and coffee, and the fugar 
vt-ork in a manner given up. 
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Do you imagine the produce of this year was greater or lefs than 
the average produce ? 

The produce of thefe eftates in this year, they are capable of 
making annually, provided there are no ftorms or hurricanes, and 
that they have like wife the fame fupport of Negroes as they have^ 
at prefent—and, by further ftrength of Negroes, are capable of 
making a confiderable quantity more. 

Of what defcription are in general fuch of thefe eftates as you 
have ft a ted, from a great traft of land, to return a fmall apparent 
produce of fugar. 

Mefopotamia is a level eftate, and a great part of the land is only 
adapted to paftures— many of thofe paftures are over-grown with 
log-wood, and require an additional number of Negroes to im¬ 
prove them. The Grange is a hilly eftate, and one of thofe to 
which the plough can render no fervice, and rather poor in 
nature. 

What, in the fcveral eftates fpecified, is th? fmalleft quantity of 
produce in fugar, from the greateft quantity of land in cultivation 
for canes ? 

I believe Gleneflay. 

What is the quantity of land in cultivation for canes at Gle- 
ncflay ? 

The land in canes has been fo exceedingly injured by the hur¬ 
ricane of 1780, and the ftorms which followed it, that it does not 
yield well; there are about 220 acres in cultivation for canes. 

In the feveral eftates fpecified is the cane land generally all toge¬ 
ther, and the reft pafture or wood land, as it may happen j or are 
the canes interfperfed in patches throughout the eflates ? 

On feveral of the properties the canes lie contiguous, upon 
others the paftures are difperfed with the canes; the lands in 
wood and ruinated lie generally by themfelves. 


May the value of thefe ftveral eftates be eftimated from the 
quantity of fugar produced on each of them, or does it depend 
on other confiderations alfo ? * 

I do not know any of the eftates that are deftribed that could 
be valued in this manner, excepting Green River and Providence 
eftates, the others (fome of them in particular) have very valuable 
land, and are fit for fugar—and when improved become exceedingly 

valuable. , 
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What would be the mode of improving them ? 

By a further purchafe of Slaves than what is at prefent upon 

them Pr ° Pert,eS ’ and W “ hoUt which if is im P°ffib!e to improve 


Would it be more laborious to work thefe lands for fugar than 
the lands now adtually in cultivation for it? 

To bring fuch land into cultivation will be attended with confi- 
derable labour and expence j but I am of opinion will pay very 
amply for it. r 1 1 

By what would that expence be caufed, and wherein would that 
labour conult r 

Great part of the land is at prefent either in wood, morafs, or 
ruinated. ’ 


Can you hate the number of Negroes which might be needlin' 

to bung the whole of thefe efiates, in the grofs, into a complete 
Irate of cultivation r r 

I cannot pretend to (late that—but in regard to my own property, 
1 am iatished there is valuable land upon it fit to cultivate the 
fugar-cane upon, that would require an addition of 200 Slaves- 

and without it, jt is impofiible to extend the prefent cultivation of 
the property. 


Provided the eftates fpecified were to be continued in pretty 
nearly the fame ftate, as to the quantity of land in fu^ar, paflure, 

he°m,e^ d ;fem' d ,he CXiflmg ftuck of if 4 “P. 

I think not—many of thefe properties now require an addi¬ 
tion of labour which they formerly did not, when the land was 
new. 


What do you take to be the general proportion of males and fe¬ 
males amongft the Slaves in Jamaica ? 

I cannot take upon mylelf to Aare that with any degree cf 

accuracy j but it is fuppofed there are five men for every three 
women. J 


According to the belt of your experience, what is the annual 
consumption of Slaves in the ifland of Jamaica ? 

I really cannot fay. 


Can you recoiled, with any tolerable precifion, the ordinary 

6 r number 
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number of births and deaths on your own eftates, or fuch of the 
eftates as were under your care ? 

I cannot recolledt with any accuracy. 

What has been and is now the fituation of the Slaves in Jamaica 
as to religious inftrudtion ? J * “ * 

There are a very few properties on which there are Moraviin 

parfons; but in general there is no attention paid to any religious 
inftrudtion. J b 

Has the Society for propagating the Gofpel employed any perfons 
in converting the Slaves? 

Not to my knowledge. 

What do you take to be the ordinary expence of maintenance of 
Slaves at various ages ? 

I have no calculation to go by. 

What is the common allowance of food made to Negroes? 

As much as they can eat, excepting after fuch a calamity as in the 
year 1780, when the allowance was not fo liberal. 

Can you fpecify precifely what is its amount ? 

If it i- plantanes, when they are large, three of them are fuppofed 
to be as much as they can eat at a meal; and when they are fmall, 
they get an additional number of them. 

Do they in general fubfift on an allowance made to them by 
t leir matters, or on the produce of their own peculiar provifion- 
grounds ? . r 

On the produce of their own peculiar provifion-grounds ; thofe 
Slaves that are naturally lazy, and negledt themfelves, are fed plenti¬ 
fully by their mafters. r 

What is ordinarily the quantity of land per head allotted to the 
Slaves for provifion-ground ? 

* ^ e ^ ates excepted, they have more land allowed them than 
they can cultivate. 

What is commonly, in a gang of Negroes, the number of in¬ 
fants, able field Slaves, and aged or iuperannuated ? 

I really do not recolledt. 

What was the legal protection from ill ufage on the part of 

his 
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his own matter, or of any other White perfon, generally underflo< d 
to be enjoyed by the Slave, during your refidence in the Weil 
Indies ? 

For this I beg leave to refer to the late afts of the Governor, 
Council, and Afiembly at Jamaica. 

To what afts do you allude ? 

To the late confolidated aft. 

What was the effeft, on the Ifland of Jamaica, of flopping the 
intercourfe with America? 

In my opinion the lofs of many thoufand lives, for want of a 
fupplyof provifions, particularly after the hurricane of 17*50. 

With what particular articles of provifions were the Slaves ufed 
to be fupplied from America ? 

Rice, corn, and flour. 

Is the Indian corn, or caflada, cultivated in the Ifland of Ja¬ 
maica ? 

They are both cultivated in the Ifland of Jamaica. 

With what fuccefs ? 

Very good. 

Have you often purchased Slaves foon after their arrival from 
Africa ? 

1 have. 

Were they bought in lots ? 

The principal part of thofe that I have purchafed have been deli¬ 
berately chofen out of the whole cargo. 

What is the time commonly allowed to the Negroes for the cul¬ 
tivation of their own grounds ? 

They generally employ one day in every fortnight, as alfo their 
Sundays, in the cultivation of their own grounds; and they have 
frequently days allotted to them, where it appears neceflary to their 
employers, exclufive of the above. 

If a law were to pafs in this kingdom, to prohibit the importa¬ 
tion of Negroes into Jamaica, do you think Negroes would ftill be 
clandeftinely introduced ? 

As far as poflible* I have not a doubt but they would^ and that 
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the generality of the whole planters in the Ifland would encourage 
it. 

What do you apprehend to have been the effect of the late 
regulating aft ? 

I think it has been attended with confiderable advantages. 

Who is commonly the immediate purchafer of the Slaves that 
are bought for the ufe of the plantation; is the manager em¬ 
ployed in this fervice, or any agent for him ? 

In general the proprietor; and, fhould he not refide in the 
Ifland, his attorney. 

Are not many eftates in the Ifland of Jama : ca fo fteep, that 
the ufe of the plough would be deftruftive, by the violent rains, 
peculiar to that country, wafhing away the foil? 

They are. 

Is not the conflitution of an African particularly well adapted 
to bear heat ? 

Perfeftly fo, in my opinion. 

Did you ever know a Negro in health complain of heat ? 

I never did. 

Are not pleurifies frequently got by the Negroes being out at 
nights ? 

They are. 

Are the healthieft and ftouteft labourers of the field more Tub- 
jeft to that complaint than others ? 

They are j and I have known feveral very fine valuable Slaves 
taken off by it. 

Is it not the wifh of the proprietor of the eftate to reftrain 
thofe nofturnal rambles, it being one caufe of the decreafe of his 
Negroes ? 

He generally does, as far as poffible, prevent it. 

Do you recolleft what was the produce of thofe eftates you 
have before mentioned, in the years fucceeding the hurricane of 
1780 ? 

They were exceedingly reduced by it, but I cannot fay exaftly 
in what proportion. 
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Was the produce much lefs than in the year 1789 ? 

Very confiderably To. 

Whether the crop is great or fmall, is not the expence of cul¬ 
tivation the fame P 

It is j and frequently increafed, particularly by fuch a calamity 
as happened in the year 1780. 

Do you mean then to fay, that it often happens that when the 
crop is the fmalleft the expence is the greated ? 

Not but in particular cafes, fuch as dorms, and a long con¬ 
tinuance of dry weather, when the dalks of the canes are injured 
by it. 

In thofe calamitous times are not the crops of com and provi- 
lions dedroved ? 

J 

If the crops of com and provifions are on the ground, they no 
doubt are dedroyed ; but thofe provifions that are taken at the 
earher part of the feafon, before the hurricane months come on, 
are fafe. 

Did the hurricane of J780 dedroy the ground provifions and 
plant anes ? 

The plantanes were dedroyed, and, in many refpeds, the ground 
provifions. 

Was the proprietor under a necefilty of purchafing provifions 
from England, or from America ? 

They purchafed from both. 

Was that additional expence brought upon him by the dorm ? 

Yes. 

Do you know of any indance of a free Negro defiring to re¬ 
turn back to Africa from Jamaica? 

Never, but one—he went to fee his friends, and returned to 
Jamaica again. 

What part of the Coad of Africa did that African belong to ? 

As far as I recoiled, he was a Gold Coad Slave. 

If thofe edates which you have reprefented to be in an incom¬ 
plete date of cultivation, for want of a fufficient number of 
Slaves to extend their improvement, could be adually cultivated 
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to their extent, would the increafe of produce to arife from 
thence be, in your opinion, an addition of any confequence to 
the revenue, commerce, and manufacture of the mother coun¬ 
try ? 

I am of opinion a very confiderable one. 

Is it ufual for Negroes to obtain their freedom till after a con¬ 
fiderable refidence in the Weft Indies ? 

Not in general. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Sabbati , 20° die Mart it 1790. 

Counfel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded further 
in their examination, and called 


GEORGE HIBBERT, Efquire. 

Are you a merchant in London ? 

I am. 

Has your houfe any dealings with the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

We have confiderable dealings with the Ifland of Jamaica, as 
faCtors to the proprietors therein. 

Is your houfe in advance to any of the proprietors ? 

We are very conlidcrably in advance. 

State what the importations from the Ifland of Jamaica to your 
houfe amount to in time of peace ? 

We import from 5 to 6,000 hogfheads of fugar, befides other 
goods, the grofs value of which may be eftimated from £. 200,000 
to £. 250,000. 

Do you conceive yourfelf interefted in the queftion refpeCting 
13 the 
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the abolition of the Slave Trade; and in what manner will your 
intereft be affected? 

From the concurring and uniform evidence of planters and other 
perfons who have refided in the Hlands, and alfo from various ex¬ 
perience collected in the courfe of bufinefs, I believe that an abo¬ 
lition of the Slave Trade will greatly injure the population and 
produce of the Ifland of Jamaica, and confequently rayfelf, as a 
merchant trading thereto, and as a creditor thereof. 

Do you know, or can you form any judgment of the apiount 
of debts due from the Weft India planters and proprietors of 
lands, to the merchants and fubjects of Great Britain ? 

I fpeak with great diffidence as to the whole amount of the 
debt due from the Sugar Colonies to Great Britain j any calculation 
I could form muft ncceffarily proceed from partial and inadequate 
grounds: upon fuch grounds I could never eftimatc it at lefs than 
twenty millions. A noble lord (Lord Sheffield^ who wrote feveral 
years ago on the fubject of the Weft India Trade, conjectures the 
debt of the Colonies at one-third of the value thereof; which value 
has fince been eftimated at feventy millions. 

Can you ftate the feveral deferiptions of daffies of creditors of 
Weft India properly ? 

I fpeak from experience, that it includes the following chlTes, 
of each to a confiderable amount; but more particularly of the 
two firft clafies.—The firft clafs, Merchants who have advanced 
money for the purpofe of obtaining confignments, or to fupport 
old correfpondents, or to protect old engagements.—Second clafs. 
Mortgagees who have advanced money for the lake of intereft —— 
Third clafs. Annuitants by purchafe, by will, or by marriage fet- 
tlement.—Fourth clafs. Legatees, many under bequeft of old 
dates. Fifth clafs, Confignors of goods to the Weft Indies upon 
their own account, captains and mates of fhips, fupercargoes, &c. 
—Sixth clafs. Shippers of goods to fupply the different ftores to 

order.—Seventh clafs, Creditors upon fimple bond, note, &c._ 

And, laftly. The reprefentatives of fuch of all the above daffies 
who are dead, or have their concerns affigned over to others. 

What kind or defeription of creditor is your houfe, whether of 
all, or of which of the daffies enumerated ? 

Our engagements are principally included under the firft clafs, 
that is to fay, merchants. 


Is 
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Is any part of the capital of your houfe employed in the Weft 
Indies ? 

A confiderable part in loans to our feveral creditors therein. 

^s any part of it employed in fettling new eftates ? 

It is. 

Is any part of it employed in extending and improving old fet¬ 
tled eftates ? & r 6 

It is. 

Is it alfo employed in adopting new machinery for working 
©f eftates, or in any new modes of manufadture ? ° 

I believe that a part of the loan made by our houfe to the planter 
has been fo applied. r 

It is alfo employed for the necefTary purpofe of enabling the plan¬ 
ter to repair the damages fuftained by hurricanes, and for the necef- 
fary fupportof the Negroes in droughts and famines ? 

A very confiderable part of the prefent debt due to us from the 
Ifland of Jamaica has been occafioned by advances made in thofe 
circumftances ; we have feme debts Handing in our books, which 
in our own time, and that of our predeceffors in bufinefs, have 
exifted from forty to fifty years ; and I believe that had we not 
occafionally protected fucn debtors, by advances for the purchafes of 
Negroes, and giving them other necefTary relief, the properties that 
are now our fecurity would have been long ago deftroyed. 

When, through fhort crops or fallen markets, the planters ex- 
pences have exceeded their incomes, or from any other caufes they 
have become diftrefled, are they not in general relieved by loans 
from the Britifh merchants ? 

I believe they are. 

Have not, from the caufes already enumerated, purchafes of 
Negroes been abfolutely necefTary to carry on the plantation ? 

In molt of our engagements we have underftood it to be fb, 
and have advanced monty for th..t purpofe. 

Are Negroes often purchafed for the ufeof old fettled eftates, for 
the purpofe of relieving the labours of the Negroes thereon ? 

I am connected with feveral planters, who have allured me that 
they wifh to purchafe Negroes without any view to the extenfion 
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of their plantations, but merely that the labour of their prefent 
flock might be lightened. 

Is there any other defcription of perfons in the Iflands (befides 
planters and land-holders) to vvhom the merchants of Great Bri¬ 
tain advarce money by way of loan or otherwife? 

In Jamaica there is a confiderable number of flore-keepers, 
and importers of the manufactures of Great Britain, who are either 
not land-holders, or fo in a very inconfiderable degree. 

Upon what fecurity are the advances to this defcription of men 
made ? 

Such advances reft upon the fecurity of the produce of the 
IHand } agriculture in the Weft Indies, and particularly in Jamaica, 
forming the bafts of their returns, and confequently of their fol- 
vency. 

State what are the different kinds of fecurity in the Ifland. 

Our fecurity, as merchants having advanced money to planters, 
refts entirely upon the produce of thofe planters’ eftates, cultivated 
as they are by Negroes; when real fecurity is given us, it is either 
an eftate with Negroes thereon, or Negroes alone; land without 
Negroes thereon, or without the immediate profpeCt of purchafing 
them for the purpofe of cultivating that land, would be confidered 
by a merchant here as no fecurity at all. 

Defcribe the properties in the Weft Indies which afford fecurity 
for the loans in Great Britain, and under what claffes they may be 
ranked ? 

Such as I am acquainted with may, with a very few lucky 
exceptions, be comprized under one of the three following claffes. 
—Firft clafs, Eftates that have been long fettled, but through the 
gradual depopulation incidental to Weft India eftates, or through 
accidental calamities, need occalional fupplies of Negroes.—Second 
clafs, Eftates which are in a progreflive ftate of cultivation pru¬ 
dently increaftng their flock of Negroes by fmall annual purchafes, 
until that plan on which they at firft were fettled is completed. 
—And, Third clafs, Eftates newly fettled, or by any other accident 
almofl without Negroes belonging to them, but which have 
every profpeft of proving produ&ive to their proprietors, and an 
ample fecurity to their creditors, if furnifhcd with Negrces at 
realonable rates. 


Have the plantations of each of the claffes laft enumerated 
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portions of uncleared land be'onging to them, which are con¬ 
sidered as advantageous to the eftate at large, and an additional 
Security to the creditors of fuch eftate ? 

Several of the eftates in Jamaica which are mortgaged to our 
houfe are poliefled of Such appendages, which form a part of 
our fecurity, and to which we give (ome weight, while at any 
time the polTeflbr has it in his power to put Such lands under 
cultivat'on by Negroes, and thereby render his whole property 
more complete and productive. 

Do you know any inftance where, from the purchafe of new 
Negioes, any fuch eftates laft above defcribed have been made 
more completely productive within your own knowledge ? 

I recoiled inftances wherein the extenfion of the cultivation 
of eftates mortgaged to our houfe has proved advantageous. 

Are there not eftates belonging to minors frequently leafed to 
other planters dunng their minority, which eftates at the time of 
being leafed have had few Negroes upon them, and which have 
been improved by fuch leafing, and brought into a ftate of cul¬ 
tivation at the time the minor came of age ? 

I believe fuch inftances are frequent; one remarkable inftance 
has lately occurred in the courfe of my own connections with Ja¬ 
maica. 

State that inftance. 

It is exactly within the queftion that has been put to me; the 
gentlenian who rented the eftate from the minor has, upon the 
minors taking pofleftion of his own property, carried off a confi- 
derable gang of Negroes, and fettled an entire new eftate (never 
before a lugar plantati n) which, with that gang, and a fmall ad¬ 
dition thereto, promiles to turn out a very profitable plantation; 
but the proprietor before mentioned has lately exprefied, in his 
lexers to us, great anxiety about the means of cultivating his own 
eftate, and if deprived of the means of purchafing Negroes, will 
find his prefent fine fields of canes of little value to him, and his 
efta e it.elf worth almoft nothing. 

Without the means therefore of purchafing Negroes, do you be¬ 
lieve the eftates of infants, or othe.s in fimilar circulnftances, could 
be at all improved or kept up? 

I do not believe it polftble. 

• 

Would you, if you had expeCted, or had believed that an abo¬ 
lition 
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lition of the Slave Trade would take place, have made fuch exten- 
five advances and engagements as you have ftated your houfe to 
have made and entered into ? 

Moft certainly not. 

When you made fuch advances, and entered into fuch engage¬ 
ments, upon what confidence or fecurity did you ? 

I confefs that the abolition of the Slave Trade was a meafure 
not in my contemplation, as not believing it probable; but I was 
not ignorant that in the trade I am engaged in, thole plantations in 
the Weft Indies which afford me fecurity for my advances, that 
trade to Africa which fupports the cultivation of thofe plantations, 
and even the very loans I have made, have all been repeatedly en¬ 
couraged, proteded, and fandioned by repeated ads of the Britifh 
Legiflature, of which I have made a memorandum, and can fubjoin 
the references thereto under three different heads. 


Firft.—Ads affording encouragement and protedion to the 
Sugar Colonies. 


*5 

22 and 23 
7 and 8 
6 
6 
8 

4 

5 

6 
12 

>9 

21 

s 

6 

27 


Cha. II. 
Cha. II. 
Will. III. 
Anne, 
Anne, 
Anne, 
Geo. II. 
Geo. II. 
Geo. II. 
Geo. II. 
Geo. II. 
Geo. II. 
Geo. III. 
Geo. III. 
Geo. III. 


Chap. 

7 

Chap. 

26 

Chap. 

22 

Chap. 

30 

Chap. 

37 

Chap. 

*3 

Chap. 

15 

Chap. 

2 4 

Chap. 

13 

Chap. 

30 

Chap. 

30 

Chap. 

3 ° 

Chap. 

45 

Chap. 

5 2 

Chap. 

27 


Thefe ads are more or lefs relative to the prefent fubjed, but the 
leading feature in them all is encouragement to the Sugar Colonies, 
as planted and inhabited by Britifh fubjcds, and very advantageous 
to Great Britain. 
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The (econd general head of ads refpeding the African Slave 
Trade, and ftating it as neceflary for the Weft India Co¬ 
lonies. 

Royal Charters of Cha. II. in 1664 and 1672. 

9 and 10 Will. III. Chap. 26. 

10 Anne, Chap. 27. 

The Queen’s Speech to Parliament in June 1712. 

23 Geo. II. Chap. 31. 

25 Geo. II. Chap. 40. 

4 Geo. III. Chap. 20. 

5 Geo. III. Chap. 44.. 

23 Geo. III. Chap. 65. 

And alfo may be quoted on this head, though quoted before, 

27 Geo. HI. Chap. 27. 

I beg on this head alfo to mention the proceedings of the Houfo 
of Commons from 1707 to 1713, during all which time the 
African Slave Trade was under their confideration, and it was re¬ 
commended to them T by a meflage from the Queen, to confider of 
the nature of that trade, during all which time no public cenfure 
was pafled upon the trade. On the contrary, it was repeatedly 
voted advantageous to Great Br tain, and neceflary for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Sugar Colonies j and though the bills at various times 
brought in, and which fometimes pafled the Houfe of Commons, 
fell through on account of dil'putes between the chartered com¬ 
pany and the private traders, it does not appear th.t it was ever in 
contemplation to reftrid, much lefs to abolifh thet ade. 

The third head of ads, encouraging loans to the proprietors 
in the Weft Indies, from Britifh fubjeds and foreigners. 

5 Geo. II. Chap. 7. 

13 Geo. III. Chap. 14. 

14 Geo. III. Chap. 79. 

Do you know, or can voa form any judgment or eftimate, of the 
value of the Weft India trade, generally, as carried on between the 
Weft Indies, Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States of 
America, with the Britifh Colonies in America, Foreign Weft In¬ 
dies, and Africa ? 

A very comprehenfive view of the whole trade from the Weft 
Indies in the year 1787 having been furnifhed by the Infpedor 
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General of imports and exports to the Committee of Privy Council, 
I beg leave firft to ftate the calculations therein.—The Infpedtor 
General has ftated the imports from the Weft Indies to Great Britain 
in the year 1787, at - £-4>94J>3 8 7 *9 10 

And from the Weft Indies in the fame year wv.s 
exported to Ireland, value jf.127,585 4' 5 

The United States of Ame- ' 

rica - 196,460 8 — 

Britifh Colonies in America 100,506 17 10 

Foreign Weft Indies - 18,245 12 ^ 

Africa - 868 15 — 

-443,666 17 9 

— 1 — - — — ■ ■ 11 — 

Grand Total - 5,389,054 17 7 

The Infpedtor General ftates thefe to be mercantile values, 
formed by reference to the prices current, publifhed at Lloyd’s 
Coffee Houfe. 

This trade was carried on in 1,815 ve 6"els, of 242,721 tons, and 
with 21,114 feamen. 

That the exports from Great Britain to the Weft Indies in the fame 
year, in Britifh manufadtures, &c. amounted to 1,638,703 13 10 
From Ireland, befides what is fhipped in vef- 
fels cleared out from Great Britain - - 20,160 — — 

And I believe that the average of Negro Slaves imported into, 
and remaining for the ufe of the Britifh Weft India Iflands, may be 
eftimated annually at 15*657 Slaves, which, valued atjT. 35 per head, 
amount to jC* 547>995’ The Infpedtor General has alfo ftated the 
quantities and cuftom houfe values of imports from the Weft Indies 
to Great Britain only in 1788, from which I have, with all the 
care and exadtnefs I could, formed an eftimate of the grofs mer¬ 
cantile amount of the faid imports, taking the opinions of expe¬ 
rienced brokets on the average p ices of that year; and the faid efti¬ 
mate, upon a very moderate calculation, with the duties of cuftoms 
and excife, amount to jT. 6,8co,ooo; of which amount I find that 
the revenue for cuftoms and excife received about £. 1,800,000 
The fhip-owners, for freight homewards, about - 560,000 

The underwriters, for inlurance, about - - 150,000 

The Britifh merchants and brokers, for their commif- 

fions, about - - 232,000 

The wharfingers, &c. at the water-fide, and including 

the primage or freight, about _ 95,000 




The whole of which amounts to 


£. 2,837,000 
The. 
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The remainder, being fomething lefs than four millions, forms the 
mercantile net proceeds palled to the credit of the planters by the 
Britifh merchant; but from which muft be further deducted what is 
paid to the manufacturers of this country for goods exported to the 
plants ions, with theexpences of freight, infurance, commiflion, and 
port charges thereon; and alio the fum paid t > the African- mer¬ 
chants annually for Slaves; and when we add thereto the intereftof 
the debt due from the Britifh colonies to Great Britain, and the fums 
which feme of the more opulent planters fpend in the mother coun¬ 
try, there cannot be a doubt but the who'e £. 0,800,000 refted in 
and was applied to the ufe and benefit of Great Britain. In con¬ 
firmation of the above I can aflert that, in tracing the grofs produce 
received from the Weft Indies, through our houfe for many years 
back, in my own time and in that of my predeceflors (which 
amounts to no inconfiderable fum) there is a very fmall pordon of it 
indeed that I cannot follow-home to one or other of the expenditures 
above Hated. 

Confidering the Weft India trade in all its branches, as carried on 
in Britifh ftiipping, can you form any judgment of its importance 
and value with relpeCt to flipping and freight? 

The whole tonnage employed in the Weft India trade in thd year 
1787 has been ftated at 242,721 tons; and though it is true that in 
that eftimate fome veflels are included which muft be fuppof d to 
have made more than one voyage a year, and their tonnage is counted 
for each voyage, yet it is alfo certain, that in many cafes the faid efti- 
mated tonnage is fomewhat under the real: taking; therefore that 
quantity, and eftimating the fhips employed in the Weft India trade, 
with all their expences to fea, at only ten pounds per ton, the 
amount is £.2,427,210. 

The amount paid by the Britifh Weft India trade to the fhip- 
0 wners, for freight alone, may be eftimated as follows : 

Freight homewards to Great Britain, as above ftated - £.560,000 
Freight outwards on Britifh manufactures, &c. ex¬ 
ported, about - -- -- -- - 120,coo 

Freight on Irifh manufactures exported, and provifions 

in fhips clearing out from Great Britain - - - 22,coo 

Freight on exports from the Weft Indies to Ireland - 14,000 

Freight on exports from ditto to Britifh America, and 

the United States ------- 25,000 

Freight on imports from America to the Weft Indies, 

including fhips clearing out from Great Britain - 200,000 

The whole amounting to ----- £.9^1,000 

To 
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To which add the proportion for freight paid, in the price of Ne¬ 
groes to the African (hips, and this article alone will be found to 
amount to more than one million fterling. 

Will the diminution of the quantity of Weft India produce affedl 
the quantity or the price of freight? 

Moft certainly it will affedl the quantity ; and if the fhips at pre- 
fent employed in that trade do not find employment elfewhere, it 
muft of neceflity affedt the price. 

Will the fame caufes affedt the quantity of tonnage of (hipping, 
and reduce the number of feamen ? 

Certainly, under the fuppofition as above. 


Will the increafe of price in the produce of the Sugar Colonies be 
neceffary to counterbalance the diminution of that produce ? 

Certainly, in order to render the eftates as produdtive as they are 
at prefen t. 

What effedl will it have upon the price of Slaves neceffary for the 
annual fupply of the Ifland ? 

A diminution in the quantity of Weft India produce, if caufed 
by any difficulty of procuring Negroes, will neceffarily render the 
price of Negroes much higher, when they are to be come at. 

Will fuch increafe of price in the produce affedt the confumption, 
and diminifh the exports thereof, from Great Britain ? 

It certainly will. 

Do you know whether there is an annual increafe or decreafe of 
Slaves in the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

Having never been in any of the Weft India Iflands, I can fpeak 
only from fadts well authenticated, or generally admitted. It hath 
been ftated by the committee of council in Jamaica, that the 

number of Slaves in that Ifland in 1768 was about 167,000_ 

Governor Keith has ftated the number in 1774 at about 193,000 
—G ivernor Clarke has ftated the number in 1787 31256,000 
—The Aflembly of J maica have ftated the number in the fame’year 
at 240,000 at the leaftj but at the fame time inform us, that the 
number appeared upon the tax-rolls only to be 210,804. The 
number in 1768 I believe to have been ftated from the tax-rolls. 
Governor Keith mentions that his number in 1774 was taken 
from the tax-rolls of the relpedtive parifhes; but that there were 
at leaft io>ooo^ more, as there were many jobbers, and others 
^ who 
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Who did not give in their number: I conceive the only fair cal¬ 
culation can therefore be made from the tax-rolls, according to 
which I beg leave to give in to the Committee the following 
ftatement; viz. ° 


In 1768 the number was about _ 

Left in the Ifland, to 1774, inclufive _ 

Left in the Ifland, from 177410 1787, inclufive 


— 167,000 

— 41,038 

— 87,624 


Deduct the number on the tax-rolls in 1787 
The deficiency in 19 years is — 


295,662 

210,894 


84,768 


or 4,461 annually; which is 2.34 in decimal numbers per cent, 
per annum on the medium number. 

1768 — 167,000 

*774 *— 193,000 

1787 •— 210,894 


3 ) 57 °>894 (190*298 is the medium 
" number. 


The calculation of lofs in the firfl: fix years will ftand thus: 


In 1768 the number was — 

Left in the Ifland, to 1774, inclufive 


167,000 

41,038 


Dedudf the number on the tax-rolls in 1774 


208,038 

I 93>°°0 


The deficiency in fix years was 


15,038 


or 2,506 per annum} which is a deficiency of 1.4 per cent, per 
annum on the medium number, r 


1768 — 167,000 

1774 — i93>o°o 


2 ) 360,000 (180,000 is the medium 

number* 
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The calculation of lofs in the laft 13 years will ftand thus: 

In 1774, the number was — — — 193,000 

Left in the Ifland to 1787 — — 87,624 

280,624 

Deduct the number on the tax-rolls in 1787 310,894 

The deficiency in 13 years was — 69,730 

or 5,364 annually; being 2.65 per cent, per annum upon the 
medium number. 

1774 — 193,000 

17 87 — 210,894 

2) 403,894(201,947 is the medium 

number. 

The latter period of 13 years was marked by the calamities of 
war, and repeated hurricanes, from which unfortunately no human 
efforts can wholly guard the Weft India Iflands, but from which 
in the former fhort period of fix years Jamaica was exempt; the 
whole 19 years form no unfair average of the circumftances to 
which the Weft India Iflands are fubjedt; and it appears that the 
population of Jamaica has diminifhed for thofe 19 years in the 
proportion of more than 24 per cent, upon the medium number 
annually* , 

That the population of the faid Ifland has diminifhed in an 
increafing ratio, and not increafed in a growing ratio, as has been 
Hated. 

That, admitting 15,000 Slaves to have perifhed in the above 
periods through hurricanes, the diminifhed population in Jamaica 
alone will remain nearly 70,000 in 19 years. 

That a lofs of 24 per cent, upon 450,000 Slaves, which the 
Britifh Weft India Iflands are faid to contain, is 10,500, and may 
be computed as an immediate annual diminution of the number 
thereof, fhould an abolition of the Slave Trade take place. 

What in your opinion will be the immediate effect of an 
abolition of the Slave Trade, with refpedt to the merchant, the 
planter, and the creditor of Weft India property ? 

I am certain that an abolition of the Slave Trade would be 
followed by an immediate decay of the credit of fuch Britifh 
merchants as have confiderable engagements with the Weft 
Indies j and that they would be obliged, however unwilling, to 
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withdraw that indulgence which they have hitherto granted to 
kheir debtors in the Sugar Colonies, and in many cafes to fore- 
clofe mortgages and . enforce judgments to their own prefent 
relief, but to the ruin of many confiderable plantation^, whole 
value upon a fale would be affefted by the double circumftance 
of the quantity of fimilar property brought to market, and the 
notoriety of the new calamity occafioning their fale. The trading 
body in Great Britain, finding their profits diminifh with the 
diminution of the produce of the Iflands, muft of neceflity alfo 
leflen thofe expences by which they contribute to the revenue 
of their country, and muft look forwards to an entire lofs of that 
commerce which they have hitherto found a maintenance to 
themfelves, and have looked forward to as an inheritance to their 
children. I believe that many opulent planters in the Weft 
Indies, whofe eftates are now large and full-handed, might for a 
while feel little injury from an abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
even receive a temporary benefit from it, while the prefent fyftem 
of colony regulation is perfevered in j as by the ruin of the 
fmaller planters, whole Negroes they would have an opportunity 
of purchafing, the number of their rivals at the Britifh market 
would be diminifhed ; but that they, as well as the kingdom at 
large, muft in a few years feel the ruinous event of an abolition 
of the Slave Trade, in the total decay of our Sugar Colonies, and 
in the dependance of Great Britain upon foreigners for her im- 
menfe confumption in every article of their produce. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Lunce-i 2 2° die Martii 1790. 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before; and the Witnefs Was 
examined by Members of the Committee. 

What fum of money is it ufually deemed fafe to advance on a 
Weft India mortgage, in proportion to the nominal value of the 
eftate ? 

There are fo many circumftances which render an eftate an 
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eligible fecurity, or otherways, that I cannot ftate an average in 
anfwer to the queftion—I may ftate, however, that the annual 
produce is more confidered than the nominal value. 

State what are the ordinary mercantile advantages attending 
the confignment to a merchant of London of ioo hogfheads of 
fugar ? 

A commifiion of two and an half per cent, on the grols fale. 

Does the fame perfon to whom the confignment is made com¬ 
monly fend out the fupplies for the eftate ; and is there any com- 
mifiion on thefe alfo ? 

He commonly does, and charges a commifiion likewife of two 
and an half per cent, on the amount of thofe fupplies. 

Does he commonly make the infurance of thefe fupplies; and 
is there any commifiion on thefe alfo ? 

He commonly does, and charges one half per cent, commifiion 
on making the infurance. 

Does he always manage the infurance of the produce home¬ 
ward ; and what commifiion has he for this ? 

It is ufual for the confignee of Weft India produce to make 
the infurance thereon by order from the planter from whom he 
receives it, and on fuch" infurance he likewife charges one half 
per cent, commifiion. 

Is the rum commonly configned to the fame merchant ? 

A very large proportion of the rum made in the Ifland of Ja¬ 
maica is fold upon the plantations, or at the next fhipping port j 
what is fhipped home by the planter is generally configned to 
the fame merchant to whom he configns his fugar. 

Do the Weft India merchants ever ftand as underwriters for 
the produce home, or for the fupplies fent out ? 

The infurance made for the planter, either outwards or home¬ 
wards, is always made upon a policy, deliverable to him upon 
demand. If the merchant ftands any part of the rifle, he ftands 
it in a diftindt capacity, as a refponfible underwriter. 

Do the merchants often ftand a part of this rifle ? 

I cannot (peak of the tranfadtions of merchants in general in 
that refpedt. 
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Does your own houfe ftand a part of this rifle ? 

We have occafionally flood a part of the rifle on cur own poli¬ 
cies, as well as upon thole of other merchants; but this is done 
by each merchant as an individual, and not in the firm of a 
houfe. 

Though the firm of a houfe does rot fubferibe, yet is it not 
often ui derftood amongft the partners, that the tianfadlion fball 
be brought to the partnerfhip account ? 

I cannot ftate that to be a general practice. 

Are many Weft India merchants concerned in Weft India 
fhips? 

The Weft India merchant is often the hufband of fhips, as it 
is termed, and holds his fliare of them. The lhare held by the 
merchants in general is fuppofed at this time to be much Icfs 
than it was fome years ago. 

Can you ftate what is the ordinary value of thefe fupplies fur- 
nifhed by the merchant from this country, in proportion to the 
produce or value of an eftate ? 

I cannot give a general anfwer to that queftion. The eftates 
do not require fupplies in proportion to the quantity of their 
produce. 

Do the planters often draw bills on the Weft India merchants, 
to whom their produce is configned, in order to pay for the 
Slaves they may have occafion to purchafe for the ufe of the 
eftate ? 

Yes. 

• 

What is commonly the ufance of thefe bills ? 

The planter has often a credit granted him in the Ifland for 
the Negroes he purchafes ; when he draws upon his merchant, 
at the expiration of that credit, he draws at the common ufance 
of the ifland; or, if he takes a longer time, intereft for fuch 
longer time is included within the bill. 

When Slaves are purchafed by a planter in the Weft Indies, 
what is commonly the term to run before they are paid for ? 

I cannot anfwer the queftion from any corredt information; 
no part of that bufinefs comes under the merchant’s eye. 

What is commonly the length of the term included between the 
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day on which the bill is drawn in the Weft Indies, and the day 
on which it is payable in Great Britain ? 

Bills from Jamaica have been ufually drawn at ninety days 
light; and it may be computed that they are, on an average, two 
months on their paflage; the merchant here knows no diftindtion 
between bills drawn by the planter for the purchafe of Slaves, and 
o.her bills. 

Can you inform the Committee in what manner the Slaves 
are generally paid for by the planter ? 

Not further than I have already hated. 

Will you explain the nature and length of the credit in the 
Ifland of which you/poke in a preceding anfwer ? 

It is a tranladion entirely between the planter and the faCtor 
who fells the Slaves. I underhand the credit has varied, and 
cannot give any correCt information on that head. 

Can you ftate the greateft and leaft length of that credit ? 

I cannot. 

Does the merchant commonly reimburfe himfelf, from the 
fale of the fugars configned to him, for the fums adva’nced to the 
planter on account of bills drawn for (lores fent out, commif- 
fions, &c. ? 

In all cafual tranfadlions he certainly does; but where there is 
a permanent connection (and in fuch there is commonly an ad¬ 
vance) fuch exaCtnefs in keeping the account balanced cannot 
be expeded. 

Has there been .for fome years pah a confiderable difficulty in 
felling Weft India eftates to advantage? 

Such difficulty certainly exifted during the late war; and I 
apprehend that the agitation of the prefent queftion relating to 
the Slave Trade has in fome meafure caufed that difficulty now 
to exift. 

Did Weft India eftates bear a good price in the market ftnee the 
peace, and before the queftion concerning the abolition of the 
Slave Trade was propofed in the Houfe of Commons? 

I have known but few tranfaClions of adual fales of eftates with¬ 
in my own experience, but the facility of borrowing money upon 
them has certainly encrea/ed ftnee the peace; and, if not entirely 
prevented by the agitation of the prefent queftion, I believe it to 
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be, becaufe tnofe Vvho are intimately acquainted with the Value of 
the Weft India commerce to this country cannot bring themfelves 
to believe that an abolition of the Slave Trade, on which that 
commerce deprii is, will take place. 

Do you know inftances of particu’ar eftates in the Weft Indie", 
which have kept up their flocks of Negroes without importations 
from Africa ? 

I can recoiled: but one inftance in all the eftates with which 
our houie is coi neded; it is an eftate belonging to Lord Dudley, 
and, as I underhand, is under peculiarly fortunate circumftances as 
to its fituation, the eafe of the labour, the number of Negroes, 
and an equality of males and females. This eftate had 637 Slaves 
upon it in the year 1776; in the year 1788 it had encreaied, dur¬ 
ing all that period, 31 only in number; during that period it 
proved luckily exempt from any of thofe calamities that affeded 
the neighbouring eftates; yet there were two years in which 
there was a decrcafe : of one year we have no account, and in one 
year there was neither encreafe nor decreale. In 1788 the numbers 
flood thus, 222 men—220 women—59 boys—41 girls—126 chil¬ 
dren—total 668. The late Lady Dudley informed us that the 
eftate did not pay her more than three per cent, upon the capital 
advanced upon it. 

In the periods of years which you have ftated in your laft an- 
fwer were there, to the beft: of your knowledge or information, 
no new Negroes bought for Lord Dudley’s eftate ? 

I am not certain, but I believe not. 

In 1787 did the Ifland of Jamaica make its ufual average crop 
of l'ugar ? 

It certainly did not j the importation into London alone was 
10,000 hoglheads lefs than in 1785, and 13,000 hogfheads lefs 
than in 1788. 

Did not the infpedor general make the calculation which you 
have before mentioned upon that year’s crop ? 

Yes. 

Do you know whether the Leeward Illands, commonly fo called, 
made an average or Ihort crop of fugar in the year 1788 ? 

I have always underftood they made much lefs than an average 
crop. 

Was 
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Was not that the year upon which you made your calculation 
for the Weft Indies in general ? 

Yes. 

Is there, or is there not, as you have been informed and believe, 
any and what premium paid in the ifland of Jamaica to the 
drawers of bills of exchange upon Great Britain ? ’ 

Of late years there has been con flan tly a premium on bills at 
ufance, which premium has varied from five to ten per cent. 

Can you form any calculation of the amount of that premium, 
communibus annis ? 

I cannot, not being prepared for the queftion. 

Is there a great debt due to foreigners from the Weft India 
Iflands ? 

I understand there is. 

Was that debt contracted on the faith and by the fanCtion of 
parliament ? 

I believe fo, there being an aCt of parliament exprefsly to en¬ 
courage fuch loans. 

Is there not a very confiderable quantity of herrings fent from 
Scotland to the Weft Indies, for the food of Negroes ? 

Yes. 

Is there not a confiderable quantity of herrings fent from Ireland 
for the fame purpofe? 

Yes. 

Is the number of feamen employed in thofe fifheries included 
in the eftimate you have given of the number of feamen employed 
in the Weft India trade ? 

No. 

Are there not confiderable quantities of fifh fent from New¬ 
foundland to the Weft Indies ? 

Yes. 

Is the number of feamen employed in that fifherv included in 
the laid eftimate ? 

Not unlefs the fame feamen carry the fifh to the Weft Indies, 
which may occafionally happen. 
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If the abolition of the Slave Trade was to take place, and the 
quantity of produce railed in the Well Indies be lefilned, would 
the additional pfice of the fugar afford the planter a compenfation 
for that reduction of produce? 

I have ftated that the opulent planter, whofe eftate is large and 
fully handed, might receive a temporary benefit from an increafe of 
price in his produce, Ihould the abolition of the Slave Trade di- 
minilh the number of his rivals at the Britifh market; but in 
fuch a fuppofition I prefume upon his being able to keep up the 
population on his eftates, and the quantity of his produce, during 
fuch temporary benefit; the diminution of produce to be ex¬ 
pected from an abolition of the Slave Trade muff, I apprehend, 
encreafe in compound progreflionj and I am of opinion that a 
price could not be raifed on the confumer here, in any degree ade¬ 
quate to fuch a diminution. 

If the price was much higher, could ah equal confumption be 
expected ? 

I believe not—the confumption was generally believed to be 
much affcCted by the high prices in the late war. 

Is not the eftate of Lord Dudley feparated from others in a par¬ 
ticular manner ? 

I have heard it defcribed as fuch. 

Does not that peculiarity of fituation prevent the Negroes from 
rambling at nights, and thereby contracting venereal complaints, 
pleurifies, and other diforders which tend to leflen the numbers on 
an eftate ? 

1 have often heard it reprefented as fuch by perfons who had 
refided on the eftate. 

Does it not likewife prevent their catching the infeCtion of 
dyfenteries, meafles, fmall-pox, and other contagious diforders ? 

I believe lo j and, in confirmation, the attorney or manager in¬ 
forms us, that in a late contagious diforder, by which many of the 
neighbouring eftates fuffered, that eftate loft none, and had but few 
ill of the diforder. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 
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Marthy 2 3 0 die Mart it 1790. 

(^Ounfel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded .further 
in their examination, and called 


The Right Honourable Loral SHULDHAM, Admiral of 

the Blue. 

What has your lordfhip obferved of the behaviour of matters 
towards their Negro Slaves, in thofe Iflands where you have com¬ 
manded ? 

It has been mild, gentle, and indulgent in all refpeCts; equal to 
what matters generally (hew to their fervants in this kingdom. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to your lordfhip to be properly 
fed, cloathed, and lodged ? 

They were decently cloathed, properly for the climate, and 
feemed to be perfectly fatisfied with their victuals and lodging. 

Did it appear to your lordfhip that more labour was required of 
the Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

I never heard or obferved them to make any complaints, but 
feemed to be fatisfied in all refpeCts. 

Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ttate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

In general perfectly fatisfied, and in my opinion with great rea- 
fon j for I can remember, when I was a midfhipman, that I envied 
their condition, and often wifhed to be in the fame fituation. 

Do you conceive the plantations in the Weft Indies could be 
cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

In my opinion not, as it mutt be attended with immenfe expence, 
as well as the lofs of a greater number of lives, from the fatal effeCts 
of that climate upon the conftitution of Europeans. 

Does your lordfhip confider the fhips employed by the French 
in their Weft India trade as one of the principal fources of their 
naval power ? 

One of the principal fources, I do. 
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Are not the French (hips employed in this trade remarkable 
fine veflels, and well manned ? 

No, I do not think they are remarkable fine veflels; they are 
Veflels of about 300 or 400 tons, and manned pretty much in the 
fame manner as our ftiips are manned, but it is 27 or 28 years ago 
fincel was in that part of the world. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


The Honourable SAMUEL BARRINGTON, Admiral of 
the Blue, called in and examined. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour of matters towards 
their Negro Slaves in thole Iflands where you have commanded ? 

Always the greateft humanity. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed, 
•and lodged ? 

They appeared to be fo. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the 
'Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

No, by no means. 

, Did the Negroes appear to be in a defponding Rate, or are 
they in general latisfied with their condition ? 

They feemed to be perfectly fo; and fo much fo, that when I 
have been very miferable myfelf, I have feen them fo happy that 
I wiflied myfelf a Negro.—This is the evidence I gave before 
the Committee of Privy Council; but, as I have underftood that 
it occafioned fome of the Members of the Houfe to be jocular, 
I think it neceflary now, as they certainly did not underftand me, 
to explain myfelf a little further on this occafion:—When I 
commanded in chief in the Weft Indies, I was four months be¬ 
fore I had an opportunity of revenging the infults of France 
againft my country—it was during this period that I wifhed to 
change fituations with the Negro; but when I had my full re¬ 
venge, I never wilhed myfelf a Negro afterwards. 

Do yoU conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could be 
cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

No. 
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Do you conlider the (hips employed in the French Weft India 
trade as one of the principal fources of the naval power of 
France ? r 

Certainly. 

Are not the French Weft India (hips remarkable fine veffels, and 
well manned ? 

r r rC * jj hey have man y more hands than our ihips have s 

1 Ihould iuppofe near double the number. 

Are they as fine (hips as thofe employed in the Britiih Weft 
India trade? 

They certainly are as large, or larger. 

Have not the French increafed their Weft India trade of late 
years ? 

I ihould conceive they have. 

Have they not increafed the number of their Weft India 
ihips? 

I ihould think io. 

feamen? ^ * ndla trade a confiderable nuriery for 

No doubt. 

Whether in your judgment it is not important to keep up and 
encourage the Slave Trade ? ^ ^ u 

By all means. 

,, ' he “ bo ! i “ 0 " f ‘ h = Slave Trade will not tend to reduce 

the Weft India trade, and confequently to leffen the numbers of 
lhips and feamen ? 

No doubt. 


examined by the Members of the Committee. 

When you were in the Weft Indies, had you not frequent oppor- 
turn ties of being on (hore ? * ** 

I was three months without taking my anchor up at Barbadoes, 
during the laft war, and was on ihore every day. 
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Had you not continual opportunities of obferving the (ituation 
cf the Negeoes, and the conduct of their matters ? 

I had. 

Did you ever obferve or know of any ads of cruelty commit¬ 
ted by owners of Negroes upon the Slaves, by their matters ? 

No ; and the only puniihment I ever faw during thofe three 
months, was upon a Negro woman by her hufband: I afked him 
how he could be fuch a cruel rafcal as to whip the woman in 
that manner; his anfwer was, “ Matter, (he is my wife, and has 
“ been whoring all night.” 

Had you an opportunity of feeing the habitations of the 
Slaves in Barbadoes; and were they comfortably lodged in your 
opinion ? 

More fo, and much cleaner, than the labouring people of 
Ireland. 

Can you form any comparative judgment between the condition 
of Slaves in general, in the Weft Indies and the labouring poor 
of Ireland, and many parts of Great Britain ; and what is the re- 
fult of that judgment ? 

The Slaves appeared to be much happier. 

Do you think that it would be impofiible to keep up the ftock 
of Negroes by population only, without importation from Africa, 
if proper regulations and improvements were adopted with that 
View ? 

I C&nnot anfwer that queftion, I am no judge; but I have 
heard that fome very few plantations may keep up their ftock of 
Negroes. 

Have you not alfo heard, from perfons of whofe veracity and 
local knowledge you have entertained a good opinion, that means 
might be adopted which would prevent a neceffity of future im¬ 
portations ? 

No, I cannot fjy that I ever have had any conversion upon 
the fubjedt. I have heard Commiftioner Martin fay, that on his 
eftate they have been able to keep up the ftock of Negroes with¬ 
out importation. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 
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MARRIOTT ARBUTHNOT, Efquire, Vice Admiral 
of the Red, called in and examined. 

Have you ever been in the Weft Indies ? 

Yes. 

Have you ever commanded upon that ftation ? 

Yes. 

Have you ever had an opportunity of obferving the behaviour 
of mafters towards their Negro Slaves in thofe Iflands where 
you have commanded ; and what have you obferved ? 

I have been very frequently in many of the plantations, both at 
St. Chriftopher’s and Jamaica, but principally at Jamaica, and I 
have never obferved the fmalleft cruelty ufed towards the Slaves • 
I have often feen them punilhed, but not to any degree of inhu¬ 
manity or cruelty, or wantonly. 

Is the punifhment more fevere, or fo fevere, as that inflided on 
the Britifh foldier or bailor ? 

By no means, that ever I faw. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed 
and lodged ? 

They are cloathed according to the heat of the climate j they 
are fed with the utmoft care, having ground allotted them for that 
purpofe, which is the firft principle adopted on a young plantation, 
befides other provifions, when they can be purchafed from^Ame- 
rica, and conftantly from England, fuch as herrings and other 
£ fh. 

Are their lodgings fuitable to the climate; and are they in 
general, in point of accommodation, inferior to the habitations of 
the labouring poor in England or Ireland ? 

I do not think they are at all inferior to thofe in Ireland, but 
much better. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the 
Negroes than they could properly bear i! 

Certainly not. 

Is the general work of the Negroes equal to the labour of the 
feamen in loading or unloading of fhips in Weft India harbours ? 

As 
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As I have never been in a merchantman I cannot fay what that 
labour is; but it is by no means equal to the labour of feamen in 
a man of war in heaving down or clearing. 

Do the Negroes appear to be in ad.fponding ftate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

Very far from being in a defponding date; fo far from it, I 
believe they enjoy as joyous moments as any of us; I have been 
very happy amongft them. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

There are, as near as I can calculate, in the Ifland of Jamaica 
16,000 Whites, and upwards of 200,000 Blacks j therefore it is 
not pollible for this country to fupply 200,000 in the room of 
thofe Blacks; but, with refpedt to the queftion, I fay no, it is 
impoffible. In the year 1730 1 was a midfhipman in a forty-gun 
fhip, which carried two regiments over to Jamaicathe colonel 
died in a fortnight after he got to Jamaica ; the greateft part of the 
officers, and three-fourths of the regiment, died in little more than 
a twelvemonth. 

Do you confider the fhips employed by the French in their 
Weft India trade one of the principal fources of their naval 
power ? 

No } but it is of very great confequence to them. 

Are not French Weft India fhips fine veflels, and well manned? 

1 do not know; I have not been in any of their ports, there¬ 
fore cannot anfwer that queftion. 

Is not the Britifh Weft India Trade a nurfery of feamen ? 

I ffiould think it is. 

Whether, in your opinion, it is not important to keep up and en¬ 
courage that trade ? 

Moft unqueftionably. 

Will not the abolition of the Slave Trade tend to reduce the 
Weft India Trade, and leflen the number of fhips and feamen ? 

Affuredly yes. 


Examined 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Upon what grounds do you form that opinion ? 

If there are fhips employed in any trade, and thofe feamen do 
not all die, by the climate being inimical to the health of the 
crew, certainly thofe that return will be ufeful to the country; 
the feamen from the (hips from the coaft of Guinea in the laft war 
were of great ufe towards manning our fleet. 

At what period of the war did His Majefty’s fhips receive this 
fupply from the Guinea-men ? 

I do not know at what period of the war; I was not at the 
Windward Iflands, where the fhips received great recruits from 
the coaft of Africa. 

What is the inftrument commonly ufed in the correction of the 
Slaves in the Weft Indies ? 

A cow fkin. 

Is it a more or lefs fevere inflrument than that ufed in the cor¬ 
rection of fpldiers or Tailors ? 

I have anlwered, 1 have feen foldiers and failors more feverely 
whipt than the Slaves. 

Do you think it would be poflible to keep up the flock of Ne¬ 
groes by propagation without importations, if proper regulations 
and improvements were to be adopted with that view ? 

I really do not know j I do not think it poflible that better re¬ 
gulations or improvements could be made. Our labourers in the 
field earn their bread with much more difficulty than the Negroes 
do. 

Do you think the Negroes are better or worfe treated than when 
you firft knew the Weft Indies ? 

Beyond comparifon better: in Jamaica much improved fince 
I firft knew it, which was as long ago as in the year 1763. 

In what particulars do you think that improvement has chiefly 
taken place ? 

The Slaves are more humanely treated than they were, and in 
general appear to me to be comfortable. 
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Do you think their cloa'hing, their lodging, and food, are 
better than they were formerly ? 

I think their cloathing is very well adapted to the climate; 
they want for nothing that I could perceive, and feemed to be 
fati^fied; and every plantation wherever I have been at, that 
had i jo Negroes, had a furgeon. 

In which of the Iflands were you chiefly during the laft 
war ? 

I was not in the Weft Indies during the laft war. 

In what year was you in the Weft Indies? 

In 1763. 

9 

On what grounds do you think the Slaves are better treated 
now than they were formerly ? 

I only confine myfelf to the year 1763. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


RICHARD EDWARDS, Efquire, Vice Admiral of 
the White, called in, and examined. 

Have you ever ferved in the Weft Indies, in what Iflands, and 
in what year ? 

I have ferved in the Weft Indies in the years 1731, in 1753, 
and in 1760 to 1761. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour of mafters towards. 
their Negro Slaves in thofe Iflands where you have ferved ? 

I have not been a refident in the Iflands. I do not know 
any thing very particular. 

What is the general treatment, as far as you have obferved, of 
mafters towards their Slaves; is it cruel or humane ? 

I do not recolleft any particular cruelties; and have, in parti¬ 
cular eftates, obferved a (hare of humanity in mafters and miftrefles 
towards their Negroes. 

4 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed, 
and lodged ? 

I never heard of any complaint of their provilions j and as to 
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their cloathing, I have moftly obferved them naked, except in 
particular inftances. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the 
Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

I never knew of any initances, nor ever heard of any com¬ 
plaints, to the beft of my recollection. 

Do you conceive the plantations in the Well: Indies could be 
cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

By no means. 

Have you ever been on the coaft of Africa? 

I have. a 

Have you had an opportunity of obferving the treatment of 
feamen on board an African fhip ? 

When I was there in the annual (hip, I received a few com¬ 
plaints from the men, of want of provifions, and other cafual 
complaints, which I redrefled. 

Are they as well treated as they ufually are in other trades ? 

Upon my word I (hould think fo; I never was any where, but 
complaints have been made by the men againft their matters, and 
the matters againft the men. 

Do you conceive, if the Slave Trade were to be aboliflied, the 
French and Dutch would engrofs the whole trade of the Gold 
Coaft ? 

I believe they would. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Do you think the Negro Slaves in the Weft Indies are now 
better or worfe treated than they were formerly ? 

It is a long time fince the firft time I was there; but I (hould 
think they are certainly treated better. 

Whence do you think that moft of the Slaves come who are 
fold on the Gold Coaft, and from what fources fupplied ? 

Certainly from the Along Shore Coaft, from the different forts, 
and from the boats that are lent from the (hips to trade; the 
boats go often for a week, or longer, with goods trading from the 
(hips. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe Great Britain were to aboliih the Trade in Slaves to the 
coaft of Africa, do you think the number fold to other European 
nations would be much diminifhed ? 

No, much increafedj and I believe you would be obliged to 
buy them of them. 

m 

m 

Did you ever know or hear of an inftance of a Slave, after he had 
been brought from the coaft of Africa to the plantations, exprefs 
a wifh or defire to return to his own country again ? 

I never did. 

Do you apprehend that the Trade in Slaves from the coaft of 
Africa to the Weft India Iflands, combined with the commerce of 
the Weft India Iflands with the mother country, is of any confi- 
derable confequence towards manning the navy of Great Britain in 
time of war ? 

As much as any that I know. 

T i * 

If either of thofe fpecies of commerce were to be abolifhed, or 
to receive any check, would it not confequently produce a manifeft 
injury to the navy ? 

I think no good to it. 

Suppofing that the African Trade with the Weft India Iflands 
were to be abolifhed by aft of parliament, from your knowledge 
of the different Iflands in the Weft Indies, do you apprehend 
that the fmuggling of new Negroes into thofe Iflands could be 
eafily prevented by this country ? 

No more than the abolifhing fmuggling any where elfe.’ 

Is it a cuftomary thing in the Weft India Iflands for the Slaves to 
furnifh His Majefty’s (hips of war with any articles of live flock, 
vegetables, and fruits, and other ground provifions ? 

Certainly, in all the Iflands; for they have bum-boats the fame 
as we have at Spithead, and elfewhere. 

Does that traffic amount to any confiderable fum ? 

I cannot fay I am a judge of that. 

Are you of opinion that the African Trade by itfelf is of con 
fiderable confequence to the manning His Majefty’s navy ? 

It is of confequence to the manning His Majefty’s navy. • 
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Do you recoiled! ever to have held any conventions refpe<fting 
the inclinations of Negroes to return to their native country ? 

I could have no converfation with any body relating to it, becaufe 
I never knew any of their inclinations for it. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to wididraw. 


WILLIAM HOTHA M, Efquire, Rear Admiral of the 
Red, called in, and examined. 

Are you acquainted with the Britifh Weft India Iflands ? 

Yes. 

How long have you known them ? 

Ever fince I was a boy, and firft went to fea. 

Have you had any opportunity of obferving the behaviour of 
mafters towards their Negro Slaves in the feveral Iflands where you 
have been j and what is that behaviour ? 

I have had opportunities of obferving, and I never found it other- 
wife than very proper behaviour. 

Was the treatment of Slaves in general mild and humane ? 

Very much fo, as far as I have feen. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed, 
and lodged ? 

As far as came under my obfervation, they did. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required from the 
Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

No, never. 

Did the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ftate j or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

They always appeared very well fatisfied with their condition, 
and never appeared in a defponding ftate j they were always very 
cheerful. 

Do you conceive the plantations in the Weft Indies could be 
cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I fhould judge it impofiible ; I think their conftitution would not 
bear it. 

Do 
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Do you confider the fhips employed by the French in their 
Weft India trade as one of the principal fources of their r.aval 
power ? 

I fhould think it was. 

Is it pot a great nurfery for French feamen ? 

I fhould judge fo. 

Are not the French Weft India (hips remarkably fine vefiels, 
and well manned ? 2 

They are fine fhips, but I cannot fay how they are manned. 

Are they as large, or larger, than the Britifh Weft India 
fhips? 

In general larger. 

Is not the Britifh Weft India trade a confiderable nurfery for 
feamen ? 

Yes, I fhould think it is. 

Is not the African Trade alfo a nurfery for feamen? 

Yes, I fhould judge fo, certainly. 

Are not thofe two trades advantageous in fupplying the fhips of 
war with feamen during a war ? 

I fhould judge fo. 

Is it not, in your judgment, important to keep up thofe trades ? 

I fhould think fo, without a doubt. 

Whether the abolition of the Slave Trade will not tend to 
reduce the Weft India trade, and leffen the number of fhips and 
feamen ? 

I fhould think it certainly would. 


Examined by Members of the Committee. 

In what manner do you conceive the abolition of the Slave 
Trade would produce this efFedt ? 

By leflening the demand for fhips and feamen. 

5 CL 
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When you was in the Weft Indies had you frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of being on fhore ? 

Yes. 

Had you frequent opportunities of obferving the fituation and 
condition of the Slaves ? 

Yes. 

And of the behaviour of their mafters to them ? 

Yes; I was on fhore for fix weeks or two months on Sir 
William Codrington’s eftate, by which I had the oppprtuni y of 
obferving the manner of the treatment of Slaves, having been fent 
down there with a vefiel we had feized. 

When you were on that eftate had you daily opportunities of 
making thofe obfervations ? 

Yes. 

Did you ever refide on any other eftate; and if you did, for 
what time? 

I have occafionally been at a great many, but feldom longer 
than on a vifit for a few days. 

Did you make any obfervations on the treatment of Slaves on 
thofe other eftates, and what ? 

I obferved in general they were very well treated on all the 
eftates where I was; I obferved no particular feverity ufed : I have 
been in the Weft Indies five or fix years at different times, and 
do not recoiled: ever having feen more than three or four punifh- 
ments. 

Do you think, from the fcope of your knowledge and informa¬ 
tion, as to the general behaviour of planters in the Weft India 
Iflands towards their Slaves, they may be juftly accufed of cruelty, 
wanton feverity, or any fpecies of inhumanity to them ? 

Very far from it. 

Is there, or is there rot, a confiderable traffic carried on between 
the Slaves in the different Iflands and His Majefty’s fleets and 
fhips of war when there, in fupplying them with various articles 
of provifion, and fruits of the country ? 

A very confiderable traffic of that fo;t is carried on. 

And is not the money acquired by the Slaves in that traffic ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed and acknowledged to be their own ? 


The 
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The traffic which I have feen carried on has been more with 
the {hip’s provifions than with money, which has been given in 
exchange for the commodities received. 

Do you not apprehend that the provifinns fo exchanged were for 
the perfonal account and profit of the Slave? 

Certainly 5 I never had any other idea. 

Suppofing the African Slave Trade with the Weft India Iflands 
to be abolifhed by parliament, what number of ffiips or vefftls *of 
war do you apprehend it would require to be ftationed round 
thofe Iflands, to prevent the Imuggling of new Slaves into 
them ? 

It is impoflible for me to judge of the number of fhips ; but I 
Ihould think it altnoft impoflible to prevent the fmuggling of them. 

Were the regulations which were made to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of American provifions into the Weft India Iflands, found 
intfftChial ? 

I cannot fpeak to that, not having been there fince that 
time. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 


Captain ROBERT LAMBERT called in, and examined. 

Have you ever ferved or refided in the Weft India Iflands? 

Yes. 

How long ? 

At different times, eight or nine years. 

In what pariicular Iflands ? 

I have been in the Windward, but particularly at Jamaica. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour and treatment of 
mafters towards their Slaves, in the Iflands where you have 
been ? 

I never obferved any ill ufage; on the contrary, I thought 
the Slaves in general appeared happy and comfortable. 

In what capacity were you in the Weft Indies ? 

In the firft part of the time that I was in the Weft Indies I 
commanded a King’s {hip, and the latter part I was commiflioner 
at Port Royal. 


Did 
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Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed, 
and lodged ? ' 

I did not fee any thing to the contrary. 

Did it appear to you, that more labour was required of the 
Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

Certainly not; for I always faw them chearful after coming 
from their work. 

Do the Negroes appear in a defponding Hate, or are they, 
in general, fatisfied with their condition ? 

^ I think in this country I fee more defponding people than I ever 
faw among the Negroes. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I am fure they could not. 

Do you confider the Ships employed by the French in their 
Weft India Trade, as one of the principal fources of their naval 
power ? 

1 Should think fo, from the number of Ships they have, and 
the number of men they carry. 

Are not the French Weft India Ships fine veSTels, large, and 
well manned ? 

Extremely fo. 

Do you know whether the French have not increafed their 
Weft India trade of late years? 

1 cannot anfwer that queftion. 

Is not the British Weft India trade a considerable nurfery for 
feamen ? 

Undoubtedly it is. 

Has it not been found advantageous in fupplying men to man 
His Majefty’s Ships in time of war ? 

I had never any other means of recruiting my Ship but from 
Weft lndiamen. 

Whether in your judgment, it is not highly important to keep 
up and encourage the Weft India trade ? 

I Should imagine fo, both for manning of our fleets, and the 
protection of the Iflands. 

1 Whether 
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Whether the abolition of the Slave Trade would not tend to 
reduce the Weft India trade, and to leffen the number of fhips 
and feamen ? 

Undoubtedly it would. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Suppofing an aft to have paflfed for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, do you think it pofiible that (hips of war of this coun¬ 
try could prevent the running of new Slaves into Jamaica, or any 
of the other Iflands ? 

Certainly not. 

When did you leave Jamaica ? 

I think in 1784. 

Are you fufficiently acquainted with the treatment of hJegroes, 
and the cultivation of Weft India eftates, to fay that the popu¬ 
lation cannot be kept up without continuing the importation of 
African Slaves? 

I can only anfwer from hearfay, that it cannot; having a 
number of Slaves under my direction belonging to the King, I 
was obliged to have thofe replenifhed, to carry on the conftant 
Work. 

Were thofe Slaves men only; or, if there were women among 
them, what was the proportion ? 

They were moftly men; they had all wives, but they did not 
belong to the King, nor the children. 

Have you known the navy to receive fupplies of feamen from 
the African fhips in the Weft Indies? 

I have known numbers of men come from Guinea-men, in 
greater proportion than from other (hips, becaufe they carry a 
greater number. 

Do you know of any confiderable number of plantations which 
have been able to fupport their refpeftive ftocks of Slaves, without 
purchafing recruits ? 

1 do not. 


And then the Witnefs was direfted to withdraw. 
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And the Counfel having propofed to examine 

Commodore ALAN GARDNER, a Member prefent; 
And the faid Member having confented thereto ; 

He was alked. 

In what Eland? have you ferved or reiided ? 

I have ferved principally at Jamaica, but have alfo ferved in all 
the Iflands. 

Have you ever commanded in the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

Yes. 

When did you return from that Eland ? 

I arrived at Spithead the 28 th of Auguft laft. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour and treatment of maf* 
ters towards their Slaves in the Elands where you have been ? 

I cannot point out any impropriety of behaviour in parf’ r lar 
of the planters towards their Slaves ; there are good and 1 af¬ 
ters in all countries, and that may be the cafe in"jama : 


Is the treatment in general humane and mild ? 

I believe lo. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed, 
and lodged ? 

I believe upon all eftates they have a certain proportion of vic¬ 
tuals allotted to all the Slaves, and I believe a lufBciency to enable 
them to go through their work; in regard to cloathing, there is 
very little neceflary in tropical climates; but I believe it is a 
general practice to allow a certain proportion of cloaths to 
every Negro on the eftate, and this I always underllood is dif- 
tributed once or twice a year. In regard to lodging, huts are 
provided on every eftate for the Negroes; and in regard to the 
comfort of their huts, it depends more or lels on themlelves to 
make them lo. 

Did it nppear to you that more labour was required of the Ne¬ 
groes than they could properly bear ? 

From the observations that I have made, no; I am convinced 
that one labouring man in England performs twice the work of any 
Negro in the Weft Indies. 
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Do 
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Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding (late, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

I am of opinion that they are by no means in a defponding (late * 
there are people among them that are conftitutionally of a me¬ 
lancholy turn, which is the cafe very often in this country. In 
general I believe they are perfedtly fatisfied with their condition ; I 
judge fo from their chearfulnefs out of work-time, and their readi- 
nefs to engage in any diverfions that are going forward. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft: Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I firmly believe not. I have known Jamaica twenty-four 
years; the laft three years that I was there I was in the chief 
command of the King’s (hips, and I refided upon a penn, which is 
allotted by the Ifland for the refidence of the admiral; it contains 
about eighty acres, the cultivation of which I attended to; and 
during the hurricane months I employed fome people who had 
been accuftomed to the labour of farming, from the (hips, to plant 
about twelve acres of corn, and I alfo employed them in mowing 
and hay-making; notwithftanding thefe people only worked very 
early in the morning, and in the cool of the evening, yet I found 
they were unable to go through this bufinefs, although I gave 
them an extra allowance of provifions as well as grog; and I was 
induced to fend them back to the fhip, and to employ Negroes to 
perform this bufinefs, which I would not have done, if my feel¬ 
ings would have allowed me to employ thofe other people: 
from this circumflance, and from the obfervations that I have 
made of book-keepers, whofe bufinefs it is to attend to the work¬ 
ing Negroes in the field, I am fatisfied in my own mind that Eu¬ 
ropeans cannot Hand that climate; I have feen many inftances of 
book-keepers (landing with umbrellas over their heads while they 
were attending the Negroes. 

Do you confider the (hips employed by the French in their Weft 
India Trade as one of the principal fources of their naval power ? 

I really think it cannot be doubted. 

Are they not in general fine large veflels, and well manned ? 

In general confiderably larger than our own, and always more 
fully manned. 

p 

Is not the Britilh Weft India trade a confiderable nurfery for 
feamen ? 

Certainly. 

Is 
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Is it not extremely advantageous for fupplying (hips with Tea¬ 
men in time of adtual war ? 

Certainly. 

Is it not in your judgment, highly important to keep up and 
encourage that trade ? . r r 

ing T ° be fure ’ fo lons as the Iflands are bought worth keep- 


Whether the abolition of the Slave Trade will not tend tore- 

* he numberof a " d 


I 

nies 


conlider if the trade is abolilhed there is an end of the Colo* 
i the Negroes are the very finews of the planter. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 


Do you think it impoffible for the flock of Slaves 
up without the importation of Negroes from Africa ? 


to be kept 


What are the grounds of that opinion ? 

The disproportion of females to the males, and from the fe- 
males cohabiting promifeuoufly, and from the difeafes which they 
bring with them from the Coaft of Guinea, and contmft by lS 
together in this promifeuous manner. ^ ^ 

,o the difpro p° rtio " ° f » 

I do not fpeak from any knowledge that I have, but I fliould 
fuppofe three males to two females ; upon my obfervation on the 
eftates upon which I have been, there always appeared a greater 
proportion of males than females. ® 


theywemformerty? “* ° rWe ^ 

, ‘ confi,len '; wh , c " 1 % they arc much better treated now 

of the Neamlt "j ^ kn . ew the Ifland > and 'hat the burthen 
ot the Negro is every day growing lighter. 


place r h3t part,CulafS has this chan g e for the better chiefly taken 

I believe they are both better fed, cloathed, and attended to, than 
they were formerly. ’ 


Can 
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Can you give any information refpedling the treatment of failors 
on board Guinea (hips ? 

I never was board a Guinea fhip but once in my life, therefore 
-cannot (peak to their treatment on board thofe (hips. 

Do you know of any conliderable number of plantations that 
have been able to fupport their refpedtive (locks of Slaves without 
purchafing recruits ? 

I believe there are very few, if any. 

Have you made that an objedt of your enquiry ? 

No. 

Have you redded much on (here at Jamaica ? 

I redded chiefly on (hore, except fix or feven weeks, during 
three years. 

Had many eftates kept up their number without importations, 
would you have had opportunities of hearing or knowing it ? 

I am of opinion I (hould have heard it remarked. On the ar¬ 
rival of a cargo the planters are all anxious to purchafc it, and 
many of them involve themfelves in debt by fo doing. 

Do they not conflder the purchafe of Negroes as abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to the cultivation of the eftates ? 

They can purchafe them for no other reafon I believe. 

Are not the fettlements of eftates very much encreafed flnce your 
firft knowledge of the ifland ? 

As a proof of it, there are upwards of 50,000 more Negroes in 
*the Ifland of Jamaica than when I ftrft was acquainted with it. 

Do the Negroes on the different plantations you have known 
feem pleafed when new Negroes are purchafed ? 

I do not recolledt I ever was prefent on a plantation when new 
Negroes were brought into it. 

• 

Have you heard in converfation in the Weft Indies any in- 
ftances mentioned of flocks of Slaves which have been kept up 
without importations; and if any, what were thofe inftances? 

I believe I have heard in converfation, there may be eight or ten 
efta.tcs in the Ifland which have kept up their flock without buy¬ 
ing imported Negroes. 

And then the Counfel were diredted to withdraw. 
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Mercurii , 24 0 die Martii 1790. 


C>Ounfel called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded further 
in their Examination, and called 


The Right Honourable Lord 1 VIACARTNEY, Knight of the 
mod Honourable Order of the Bath. 

How long has your lordlhip known or been refident in any, 
and which of the Weft India Iflands ? 

I was upwards of three years in the Weft India Iflands a s 
governor of Grenada, the Grenadines, and Tobago, from May 
1776 to July 1779. 

What has your lordfliip obferved of the behaviour and treat¬ 
ment of mafters towards the Negro Slaves in thofe Iflands where 
you have commanded ? 

It depends a good deal on the temper of the mafter; but the 
intereft of the mafter is fo connected with the well-being of the 
Slave, that the behaviour of the mafter is in a great meafure 
regulated by that confideration. 

Is it in general mild and humane ? 

I think in general it is; I have heard of fome bad examples, 
but very few, but none of them have come within my own 
particular knowledge. A bad mafter is always exceedingly de- 
ipifed by his fellow planters. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, cloathed 
and lodged ? 

I think they did; the intereft of the mafter is fo conneded, 
and the exertion of the Slaves depend fo much on thofe cirtum- 
ftances, that great attention is always paid to them. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the 
Negroes than they could properly bear? 

I think not: there are particular parts of the cultivation which 
require more labour than others; but upon the whole I think that 
a labouring man in England, who gets his bread by the fweat of 
his brow, works to the full as much as the Negro. 


Do 
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Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ftate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

That depends I believe upon the countries they come from : 
Negroes are brought from an extent of coaft of about forty degrees 
of latitude; in iome of the countries they come from I have 
underftood they were Slaves before they were exported, in others 
the government is different; feme of the Negroes, as Coromantes 
for inftance, living I believe under a lefs defpotic government 
than others, are high fpirited, and not very fubmiflive to their 
condition. There is one nation of Negroes which I have been 
informed are prone to fuicide in their own country, and have 
confeqyently given the examples of the fame difpofition when 
brought to our Iflands. 

Do the Slaves, upon the whole, appear in general fatisfied ? 

I believe a great number of them, after having been fome little 
time in our Iflands, would not go back if they had it in their 
power. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I think that no man who has been a twelvemonth in the Weft: 
Indies through all the feafons can pofiibly think fo; it is not 
without great care and attention that an European can preferve 
his health in that country without labour. 

Do you think that the prefent flock of Negroes in the planta¬ 
tions in the above-mentioned Iflands could be kept up without freth 
importations of Slaves from Africa ? 

Never having had any plantation or eftare in the Weft Indies 
myfelf, and being therefore imperfectly acquainted with the 
ceconomy of a plantation, I cannot well aniwer that queftion. 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Is the generality of proprietors of eftates in the Ifland of Gre¬ 
nada refldent on their own property ? 

I do not know the ftate of the refidents at prefent; but in the 
time of my government there were a great many gentlemen of 
very large eftates then refided there; there were, however, many 
proprietors of great eftates alfo abfent; but unlefs I were to take a 
great deal of time to recoiled and calculate, I could not afcertain 
h the 
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the proportion, for I loft all my papers when the Ifland was 

taken. 

Did your lordfhip ever hear a comparifon in point of expence 
between going on the fyftem of keeping up the ftock of Negroes 
by breeding, and that of buying imported Africans; and which 
was efteemed the cheaptft plan ? 

I recolleCt having heard it mentioned, that one gentleman in the 
Ifland of Grenada had made that calculation ; and that he was 
of opinion it was more for his intereft to work his Slaves out 
m a few years, and fupplying their places by frefh purchafes, than 
to work them moderately like his neighbours; but I was not fuf- 
ficiently acquainted with him, or his affairs, to know whether he 
reduced his opinion to practice; but pofiibly he did. He was 
not an Englishman, he was a new fubjeCt, and was very little 
refpedted in the colony. 

What, during your lordfhip’s refidence, was generally under- 
ftood to be the legal protection enjoyed by the Slave againft ill 
ufage on the part of his matter, or any other White perfon ? 

With refpeCt to the remedy of a Slave againft his mafter, I do 
not recolledt whether the laws of the Ifland have provided any 
effectual one. With refpeCt to a particular faCt of a remedy from 
a Black perfon againft a White one, I know that a little time be¬ 
fore my arrival in the colony, a White man was executed for the 
murder of a Black woman. I beg leave to add, that, in general, 
I believe the Slaves are not ill ufed by their matters, it being fo 
contrary to the intereft of the latter. s 

How many White perfons are commonly relident on a planta¬ 
tion ? . r 

That will certainly depend on the number of Negroes, and ex¬ 
tent of the plantation. There ought to be, and ufually ’are, upon 
any confiderable plantation, a manager, an under manager, and a 
.doftor, but on many eftates there are more. 

What was the legal protection enjoyed by the free Negroes ? 

I do not recoiled any particular inftance of the kind ; but I 
fhould conceive that a free Negro might in fuch cafe obtain re- 
drefs in the ufual manner, by applying to a magiftrate. 1 do not 
l'peak with any pofitive certainty on this fubjeCt. 

Dees not your lordfhip think, that if a White perfon fhould 
ttjfh to commit an adt of violence on a Slave or a free Negro, he 
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might find an opportunity, when all the Whites fhould be cut of the 
way, of executing his purpofe, wi:hout fear of being brought to legal 
conviction for it ? 

Juft in the fame manner as he might againft a White perfon, if 
all the other Whites were out of the way : conviction will depend 
upon a jury if it was brought to trial. 

Is the teftimony of Slaves, or free Negroes, admitted in courts of 
juttice in the conviction of White perlons? 

1 do not recoiled any inftance of Negro evidence being admitted. 

If your lordfbip were to form a comparative judgment in the ag¬ 
gregate of the actual condition of tiie Slave in Grenada and that of 
the peafant in this country, which of the two dalles of men lhould 
your lordfhip think enjoys the greater portion of the necefiaries and 
comforts of life ? 

Exclufive of liberty, which is a fentiment which every Englifh- 
man feels, which few Negroes feel in the fame extent, I conceive the 
condition of a Negro to be very comfortable, for in general he is well 
fed, well cloathed, taken care of when he is lick, every thing pro¬ 
vided for him, there is no apprehenlion of creditors, and upon the 
whole the circumftances in his condit'on, exclufive of the idea of 
his being a Slave, render his fituation perhaps as comfortable as that 
of a peafant in this country. 

What proportion did the Whites in Grenada and the Grenadines 
bear to the Negroes in thofe Iflands during your lordfhip’s govern¬ 
ment ? 

Having loft all my papers when the Ifland was taken, I cannot 
fpeak with precifion ; but to the beft of my recollection the Whites 
were 1,400, and the Negroes 33,000. 

Whether the Negroes in general do not look forward to a ftate of 
freedom with fome anxiety or desire ? 

Not having had any plantation, or a confiderable number of Ne¬ 
groes rnyfe'.f, I cannot give a precife aniwer to that queftion ; hut my 
own Negroes in my family were fo hippy, that I believe they never 
had a wifli to be free, at leaft none of them ever fignified a vvifli to 
me on the Ifland: when I came to England I made thofe free im¬ 
mediately on my arrival, and they returned back as free Negroes to 
Grenada. 
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Does your Iordfhip fpeak of domeftic Slaves only ? 

I do; for I had no others. 

Is it not generally apprehended, that field Negroes are defircus of 
obtaining their freedom ? 

I dare fay many field Negroes do with to be free, but I do not 
know what would become of them if they were; ami I am difpofed 
to imagine, that many of them, after having been made free, would 
with to return to their former condition. 

Does it confift with your lord/hip’s knowledge or recolledtion, that 
the promife of freedom is, in certain cafes, held out to Negroes, 
either by the Iegiflature or by their mailers, either as a reward or a’ 
temptation ? 

In the claufes of fome of the adts it certainly is ; but no Negro 
can be made free without a confiderable expence to his matter, I 
bJieve even to the amount of £, 100 currency in the ifland of 
Grenada. 

Do you or do you not apprehend that the protection of their 
matters is the beft lecurity which the Negroes enjoy from any ill 
treatment to which they might be expofed from other perfons ? 

I do not know whether it is the bett ; it is one undoubtedly ; it 
may be the bett. 

As it is an acknowledged fadt, that on plantations in general a large 
number of Negroes are under the abfolute rule of a very few White 
perfon% and that Negro evidence is not in any cafe taken, does not 
your Iordfhip imagine that if a White man in fuch a fituation be dif¬ 
pofed to ill-treat Negroes, numberkfs opportunities may occur in 
which he may gratify that dilpofition, without any fear of le^al 
punifhment ? 0 

I faid that I did not remember any Negro evidence ever being ad¬ 
mitted at Grenada, but I do not know that cafes may not happen 
where Negro evidence may be admitted: I did hear, that in the 
Illand of Tobago, on the trial of Mr. Franklin, attempts were made 
to intioduce Negro evidence, but it was not received; I fpeak only 

from hearfav. 
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Does your Iordfhip think that the lands in Grenada would have 
been purchafed by dritifh fubjedts, and great capitals expended upon 
them, i- tne purchafers had not depended on the faith of parliament 
for the protection and cultivation of thofe eftates ? 
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I cannot fay what operated in the minds of the purchafers, but T 
fuppofe they expedted their profits to arife from the fame mode of 
cultivation as had been pradtifed before. 

Does your Iordfhipknow whether great fums of money have been 
borrowed from foreigners by the proprietors of lands in Grenada? 

I have underftood fo. 

Does your Iordfhipknow whether thole fums were not borrowed 
under the fandtion and faith of parliament? 

I believe there was an adt of parliament pafied for that purpofe. 

Will that faith be obferved to foreigners if the abolition of the 
Slave Trade takes place, and thereby the cultivation of thole Illands 
be impeded ? 

I fhould fuppofe, in cafe thofe eftates became of no value from the 
want of cultivation, fome other provilion would be made to indem¬ 
nify* the creditors; that muft depend on the legifla'.ure. 

Does your lordfhip mean to give it as your opinion that the aboli¬ 
tion of the Slave Trade muft neceffarily make thofe eftates become of 
no value ? 

I wilh to avoid giving an opinion upon that fubjedt. 

Is it your lordfhip’s opinion that the Slaves were better treated and 
happier when the lfland of Grenada was under the French govern¬ 
ment, than after it became part of the Britifh empire ? 

I have heard inftances of ill treatment under the French govern¬ 
ment, more fevere than after it fell under the English government; 
but I do not fpeak of thefe as fadts known to myfelf. 

Did it fall within your lordfb;p’s obfervation, that when the pro¬ 
prietor of Slaves at any time became diftrefted or embarralfed in his 
circumftances, his Slaves fuffered from fuc'n embarraffment, by the 
diminution of their fubliftence, or by more labour being impofed on 
them ? 

I think it very poffible, but do not know it from my own obferva¬ 
tion, not having any eftate of my own, I lived commonly in town ; 
but I believe they may have lufter^d juft as fervants do here by the 
diftrefs of their mafter. 

And then the Witnefs wasdiredted to withdraw. 
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Sir JOHN DALLING, Baronet, called in, and examined. 

Have you ever refided in the Weft Indies; and in what Ifland? 

I refided in Jamaica. 

Was you in any public capacity in that Ifland ? 

I was there both as a foldier and governor. 

How long did you refide in that Ifland; and when did you laft 
leave it? 

Oft’and on, I was there from the taking of the Havannah; and 
governor and lieutenant-governor till the year 1781. 

• 

What did you obferve of the behaviour and treatment of mafters 
towards the Negro Slaves in that Ifland? » 

Great attention in general paid to them; the more harfti mafter 
is confidered as the Slave who has been made free himfelf ; and give 
but a Slave authority, and he becomes a tyrant bimfi-lf. 

Is their treatment in general mild and humane ? 

I think in general it is fo; particularly to the cultivating Negrces. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, ciothed, and 
lodged ? 

^ vVell fed ; unfavourable feafons, and other accidents intervening, 
a fcarcity now and then inuft enfue ; in thole cafes the planter, from 
humanity as well as for his own intereft, fteks provifions at any ex- 
pence wherever they are to be found ; with refped to their clothing 
it is well adapted to the climate, as is their lodging. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the Ne¬ 
groes than they could properly bear? 

The general work of Negroes is not to be deemed labour, accord¬ 
ing to the acceptation of the word here: a well-regulated plantation 
is not an unpleafant object either to the eye or the mind. 

How are the Negroes taken care of in fleknefs, and in old age, or 
when from any infirmity they are incapable of labour ? 

Great attention is paid to them in fkknefs, and in their old age only 
put to fuch flight works as they are capable of. 
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Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ft ate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

I believe that the defponding Negro is a being in general who 
from refra&orinefs or from difinclination does not chufe to work; 
among fuch numbers there muft be many of ungovernable tem¬ 
pers, as there are amongft us; as a foldier I can fav, that our 
difgufling punifhments are generally divided among twenty or 
thirty in a regiment from five to feven hundred men ; a well- 
minded Negro looks forward to fomething better than his prefent 
ftate. 

Do the Negroes in general appear fatisfied ? 

A ftrong argument that they are fo is, that from the public 
condudt of this country, which has been doubtlefs exaggerated tb 
them through a variety of channels, they would have been incited 
to delolation and murder long before this period. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could be 
cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans? 

In the great Ifland or Jamaica, among the higher mountain^, 
an European may poflibly pro luce wherewithal for his own little 
confumption, but neither among the mountains nor upon the 
plains any of the ltaple commodities any where; Great Britain 
would not be able to bear the conlumption of men; the young 
people who are fent out there for what they call book-keepers can 
ic.rcely be kept alive without work; in the common ovcrlecing 
of Negroes in the field, which is their duty, umbrellas were 
ufed when I was in the country, and are found to be abfolutelv 
neceflary for their prefervation from the effedls of the fun, as well 
as to cover them from rain; if neceflary therefore without work, 
how mu h more fo with it, and of courfe a Negro or a White per- 
fbn muft be obliged to hold fuch a covering for them. 

Can the prefect flock of Negroes in the Ifland be kept up with- 
jut annual importation of Slaves from Africa ? 

1 am certain it cannot. 

If the means of obtaining an annual fupply of Negroes be taken 
away by the abolition of the Slave Trade, will not the prefent 
produce of W^ft India eftates be thereby reduced; and will it not 
entirely prevent the extenfioa of agriculture in the Ifland of Ja¬ 
maica ? 

By degrees it would be the ruin of every proprietor, and pro¬ 
duce beggary to his defeendants; and by deg ees alfo, I am afraid. 
Commercially fpeaking, bankruptcy, in this country. 

5 U Examined 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Did you ever eftimate the annual decreafe of a given flock of 
Negroes, fuppofing it not to be recruited by the purchafe of im¬ 
ported Negroes ? 

I cannot fay pofitively, but it almoft always depends on fitua- 
tion} the Negroes imported bring many diforders with them; ex- 
clufive of l'uch, in happy fituations, the confumption is trifling; 
but as there are many unwholefome ones, there it becomes great. 

Are the dilbrders which the imported Negroes bring along with 
them commonly infectious ? 

Some are, fuch as the yaws and fluxes. 

On what grounds do you think the flock of Negroes could not 
be kept up by breeding, if proper regulations and expedients were 
adopted, and fleadily perfevered in ? 

From their own irregularities. 

Are the Negroes a race of men as capable of labour in the cli- 
ma'e of the Wed Indies, as the inhabitants of other countries are 
in climates congenial to their conftitutions ? 

1 b lieve when in health they are capable of doing all kinds of 
works they are Called to. 

What is generally underftood to be the legal protection en¬ 
joyed by Slaves againft ill ufage on the part of their matter or anv 
other White perfon ? ' 

If a rran ill ufes his Slave to a degree, he is amenable to the 
mogiflrates j and if he wantonly deftroys him, he is tried for his 
life. 

Do you recolleCt many inflances of White men being legally 
convicted and punifhed for ill ufage of their own Slaves, or thofe 
of other perfons ? 

i cannot fay that I do recolleCt many inflances. 

Does not the chief protection of the Negroes from ill ufage by 
other perlons confift in the intereft their matters have in pro¬ 
tecting them from it ? r 

jn Ibme degree to be fare, but I hope from humanity alfo. 

What is your idea of the treatment of Slaves in the Britifb 

Iflands, 
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Iflands, compared with what it is in the Spanifh and French fettle- 
ments ? 

I have under flood that the Spaniards treat their Slaves better 
than we do; that we treat them better than the French ; and the 
French treat them better than the Dutch. 

What is the ordinary fituation, and what the occupations, of 
the free Negroes in the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

They follow their different occupations of different trades, fuch 
as carpenters, mafons, and all kinds of trades; but, for want of 
regulation, th; y are debauched, and become a very great nuifance; 
they raife flock of different kinds, and bring them to market for 
fale. 

What was commonly underflood to be the proportion between 
male and female Slaves in the Ifland of Jamaica ? 

I believe there are a great many more males than females; 
but I underfland of late years, the planters would rather have a 
greater proportion of females. 

Was it generally underflood that the fyflem of breeding Negroes 
was cheaper than that of working them out, and keeping up the 
gang by imported Africans? 

I have never heard much about it. 

Were the importations from Africa chiefly neceflary for keep¬ 
ing up the cultivation at its exifling height, or for extending the 
plantation, and opening new ground ? 

For both reafot.s; and a planter who fhould find himfelf in eafy 
circumflances I am perfuaded would, from his humanity, incline 
to buy more Negroes to eafe the work of thofe he already had. 

Would a greater number of Negroes be requifite for extending 
the cultivation of the Ifland on account of the unwholefomenefs of 
clearing and opening new grounds ? 

Without a doubt. 

Can you form any idea of the comparative lofs in clearing and 
working thefe new grounds, and old fettled plantations ? 

I cannot; but 1 am perfuaded it would be great in propor¬ 
tion. 

Is the fituation of field or domeflic Negroes generally efleemed 
the mcfl defirable ? 

The 
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The field Negro, as I have already obferved, looks forward to 
fomething better, that is, to the cultivation of his own grounds 
and flock, which not only produce the neceflaries of life and com¬ 
forts to him, but with the overplus give him what he undeifhnds 
to be the luxuries of life; yet it is my opinion, the lazy houfe 
Slave would not change fituations with him. 

Is the number of domeftics commonly kept in the Weft Indies 
greater than that in families of perfons of equal rank in this 
country ? 

m . he number may be trifling at firft ; but as none of their pro¬ 
geny are turned into the field, they augment greatly in a few years 
time. 

Have any Britifh families in that country White domeftics ? 

Many carry them over, but their mafters are foon tired of them, 
and they of their mafters. 

Do they commonly live to return to this country, or does the 
climate prove fatal to them ? 

More in proportion return to this country, than of thofe whofe 
duty requires them to be expofcd to the viciflitudes of the cli¬ 
mate. 

Do the Spaniards ufe Negroes for the working of their mines? 

I do not know. 

Do you apprehend that Engli/h feamen taken on the coafl: of 
Spanifh America, in the contraband trade, are ever condemned 
to that employ ? 

I have heard it has happened, but I do not know it. 

Have you ever underflood that in the Spanifh Iflands any regu¬ 
lations exift, by which it is put into the power of the Slave to work 
out his own freedom ? 

I do not know whether it exifts among the plantation Slaves; I 
fhould think not; but I have heard it does exift as to the domeftic 
Slaves in the Havannah. 

Do you apprehend, or have you ever heard, that the planters in 
Jamaica are frequently induced, by the purchafe of new Negroes, 
to an unprofitable extenfion of their cultivation? 

Yes, I have > but ftill that cultivation goes on to the benefit of 
1 3 the 
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the next purchafer ; many a man lofes by the extenfion, when his 
fucceflor benefits by it. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Jovis , 25 0 die Ma?~tii 1790. 

d>Ounfel called in as before ; and the Counfel proceeded further 
in their Examination, and called 


Sir RALPH PAYNE, Knight of the Moft Honourable 

Order of the Bath. 

Have you ever refided in the Weft Indies, in what Ifiand or 
Iftands, for how long, and whether in any public capacity ? 

In the very early part of my life Lpaid two vifits to the Weft 
Indies, but they were vifits of compliment to friends whom I had 
refiding there, and made with a view likewife of obtaining fome 
idea of the property which I was afterwards to poftefs j a few 
years afterwards, the latter end of 1771, I returned to that part of 
the world in a public capacity, having the honour of the office of 
Governor General of the Leeward Iftands. I continued there almoft 
four years, and during that period I occalionally vifited all the prin¬ 
cipal Iftands in my government. 

When did you laft leave thofe Iftands ? 

In June 1775. 

What did you obferve of the behaviour and treatment of mafters 
towards their Negro Slaves in the Iftands under your government ? 

I never obferved any circumftance in the general treatment of 
Slaves by their mafters that deferved cenfure or impeachment j 
the ceconomy and management of the Slaves appeared to me to bs 
wife and humane. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be pronerly fed, cloathed, 
and lodged ? 

Moft unqueftionably they did. 

5 X Did 
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Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the Ne¬ 
groes than they could properly bear ? 

Bv vo means ; I tiud 1 do not hazard a contradiction, when I 
aver that there is no Slave, at lead none that I ever faw, the feve- 
ritv ot whofe labour is by any means comparable to that of a day- 
labuu e; in England ; a circumdance that may corroborate this af- 
fertion is, that the feafon of the year when the labour of the 
Slaves is the fevered, is in thofe months which are called crop 
month c ; and it is notorious that there is no feafon of the year or 
kind of labour fo defired by the Slaves as this ; they are likewife 
infinitely healthier and better looking at that feafon than at any 
other. 

Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding date, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

I never faw or obferved any circumdance in their general ap¬ 
pearance which indicated defpondency; nothing is more common 
than to fee them perform their daily labour finging, and with an 
appearance of gaiety that by no means fuggeds an idea of delpon- 
dency; in regard to their general fatisfaCtion with their condition, 
I do not believe that they have any further general diflatisfaCtion 
with it, than the greated part of mankind in their refpedtive da- 
tions; they have every appearance of comfort, their neceffities 
are fupplied, and their fituation is either more or lefs comfortable 
in proportion to their own indudry; with indufixy a Slave may 
arrive at a date of comparative affluence; the example of the 
number of Negroes who purchafe their own freedom is feme 
tellimony of this j and, if not troublelbme to the Committee, I 
will mention a very corroborating one of it.—Some time before I 
quitted the Wed Indies, a Slave who was advanced in life defired 
of me his manumiflion, and I gave it him without hefitation, at 
the fame time I thought it neceflary to enquire of him what were 
his circumdances, and what his ability to maintain himfelf after I 
left the Wed Indies, and when perhaps my future reprefentatives 
might no longer confider him an objeCt of their care; he confi- 
dered for a fliort time, and then told me, that he believed that 
he was worth at lead between jT. 500 and £. 600; his fortune con¬ 
fided in fome Slaves which he had of his own, feme houfes that he 
had upon the Bay, and boats in which he o^cafionally went a filhing 
himfelf, and let out to other people. 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Wed Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I conceive the project to be vifionary and impracticable, fo in- 

difputably 
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difputably impra&icable, that I do not conceive that two opinions 
can exift upon the fubjedl in minds at all acquainted with it. 

Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

In what Iflands in the Weft Indies have you eftate^ P 

I have one eftate in Antigua, and another in St. Chriftopher’s. 

By what name is your Antigua eftate ufually called ; and did 
that eftate come to you as a family eftate, or othei wife ? 

Ith as pafled fora number of years, and ftill pafles, by the name 
of Carlifle’s; I inherited it from my maternal grandfather, whofe 
name was Carlifle. 

How many Slaves have you upon that eftate ? 

Having lately pafled two years and a half on the continent, 
and under the confequent neceflity of refigning my Weft India 
correfpondence during my abfence to other perfons in England, I 
really at this moment cannot anfwer this qaeftion with accuracy ; 
but the laft returns wh ch I received before I went abroad, amounted 
to above 470, ap d 1 Ihould guefs that my number of Slaves on 
that eftate at this moment cannot be far diftant from 500. 

Are thofe Slaves all Creoles, or is there amongft them any Ne¬ 
groes born in Atrica ? 

There are none on the eftate who were born in Africa ; they 
are all, without exception. Creoles. 

How many Slaves, as near as you can ftate, have you upon your 
St. Chriftopher eftate ? 

I cannot anfwer this queftion with precifion, for the fame rea- 
fon that I this moment ftated with refpedt to my Antigua eftate; 
but I fliould guefs that there may be 140 or 150. 

• Are the Slaves upon that eftate all Creoles, or is there amongft 
them any Negroes born in Africa ? 

They are mifcellaneous, partly one and partly the other. 

In what year did you fucceed to the inheritance of that eftate ? 

In 1771. 

Since its belonging to you have you purchafed any new Negroes, 
and placed them thereon ? 


When 
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When I fucceeded to it, to the beft of my recolledlion, I found - 
upon it about i 70 Negroes, or thereabouts, which number was - 
looked upon to be not only competent for the cultivation of the 
cflate, but enabled my predeceflor occafionally to perform what is 
called tafk-work; the eftate was thought to be very liberally 
handed ; but wifhing that they might (if I may be allowed the 
expreffion) play with their work, and that I might have the fatif- 
faQion of reflecting that I had the fame affluence of hands on my 
St. Chriftopher’s eftate as I had on my Antigua one, I purchafed 
between twenty and thirty more, and completed the number to 
that of 2co. 

Since your acceflion to your Antigua eftate, have you ever added 
to the gang of Negroes which you found thereon, by purchafe or 
otherways of other Slaves ? 

Never one; it never was necefiary, for I have many more than 
are necefiary for the cultivation of the eftate. 

Have you kept up the original number found thereon by you, 
or added thereto by births ? 

t> The number has not only been fupported but very confiderably 

increafed. 

Did you attend minutely to the management of your eftates 
during your reftdence abroad, or did you confide to the manage¬ 
ment and direction of them by other perfons ? 

A very fhort experience after my arrival in my government con¬ 
vinced me of the impollibility of paying due attention to the ma¬ 
nagement of my eftates, confifteutly with that which I owed to 
my government; and 1 found that with a divided attention, though 
I might poflibly in my public adminiftration have had the good 
lortune to efcape cenfure, I could not execute it to my own latif- 
ladtion, and I therefore prevailed on the gentlemen who had had 
the kindnefs to condudt my private affairs in my abfence, and who 
deferved my unlimited confidence, to remain in their truft in the 
fame manner as if I had been abfent. I refided on neither of my 
eftates, I gave no orders in their management, though I migh£ 
pohibly at times fuggeft my ideas to my attornies; nor did I pay 
any further attention to the interior ceconomy of my plantations 
than occafionally riding over them when I had time and opportu¬ 
nity, and infpedling the account 1- , which were periodically laid 
before me in the fame manner as if I was refident in England. 


Was 
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Was there, to your knowledge or belief, lefs care and attention 
paid by your attornies and managers at St. Chriftopher’s to the Slaves 
on your eftate in that Ifland than there was towards thofe upon your 
eftate at Antigua, or did you give any directions concerning their 
treatment ? 

I think that I can confidently take upon me to £iy, that equal 
care was taken of my Slaves at St. Chriftopher’s as of thofe at An¬ 
tigua. My attornies at St. Chriftopher’s were men of knowledge 
and indifputable humanity. I faid juft now that I occafionally 
fuggefted ideas to my attornies, although I never aflumed the province 
of directing them ; and obferving the fuccefs of my Antigua eftate 
with refpeCt to its increafe of Slaves, I fuggefted to my attornies at 
St. Chriftopher's every idea that I thought would contribute to afii- 
milate their management.—I remember particularly that part of the 
food, when I arrived in my government, of the Negroes upon the St. 
Chriftopher's eftate, was rice, and I recoiled having dtfired that corn 
might be fubftituted, not that I knew that it was efientially more 
nutritious or better for them, but becaufe it was part of the food of 
my Negroes at Antigua; and in feveral other particulars 1 endea¬ 
voured to afliinilate the cuftoms and mode of management on one 
eftate to what I found fucteeded fo well on the other. 

Have you reafon to think that the ideas you thus occafionally fiig- 
gefted to your attornies were duly followed or negleCted on your St. 
Chriftop er’s eftate ? 

I think 1 can as confidently aflert that they were, as I can fpeak 
to any other circumftances or event to which I am not abfolutely an 
eye-witnefs. I have net the leaft doubt of it. 

How then do you account for the flourifliing condition and na¬ 
tural increafe of the Slaves upon your Antigua eftate, and the great 
decreafe of thofe upon your St. Chriftopher’s eftate, notwithftanding 
the numbers purchafed and added by you thereto fince it came into 
your pofleflion ? 

I really find it difficult to anfwer this queftion with that fatif- 
faftion to the Committee that I could with. It really appears to 
me unaccountable; for, from the fituation and circumftances of 
my St. Chriftopher’s plantation, there is every reafon to fuppofe 
that the increafe of the Slaves there would be at leaft equal to 
that on my Antigua plantation. The fituation of my Antigua 
eftate is not an unhealthy one, but by no means comparable to 
that of the other. The Negroes on my eftate at St. Chriftopher’s, 
though not a third of the number, have infinitely more land for 
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tb'ir own ufe. They always ufed to have a more liberal allowance 
of food and cloathir.g from my predecelfors than thofe on the Anti¬ 
gua eftate. When I came to the pofleflion of my Antigua eftate, 
though it has been in iny family above fourfcore years, and the Ne¬ 
groes always continued to increafe, I found they had little or no pro- 
\ ifions allowed them by my pre-ieceflbrs i they have fince been put 
on the fame eftabiilhment with all other eftates. With refped: to 
clothing, although when they were at work in the field they were 
all as well clothed as field Negroes generally are, they had never, 
during my poffeflion of it, a yard of clothing allowed them according 
to the cuftom of all other eftates; not that I denied it to them, but it 
never had been the cuftom, and I fcarcely knew that they had it not. 
A few years ago, they dcfired they might have the lame proportion of 
clothing that all other eftates had , and though the experience of a 
great many years had fhewn that it was not abfolutely necefl'ary, I 
inftantly gave orders that their requeft fhould be granted. All that I 
can fay with regard to the population and depopulation of the refpec- 
tive eftates, is, that the one which I have at St. Chriftopher’s has /ufi. 
tained the fame misfortune as almoft all other eftates in the Sugar Co¬ 
lonies, and that I am afraid is infeparable from them : with regard to 
the Antigua eftate, the only reafbn that I ever heard afligned for the 
uncommon increafe of the Slaves on it is, that my grandfather, who 
could difpenfe with the immediate labour of male Slaves, and was 
attentive to the advantage of his pofterity, whenever he hud occafion 
to purchafe Slaves for his plantation always purchafld women, fo that 
the eftate for many years was a nurfery for young Slaves. 1 remem¬ 
ber like wife to have heard Mr. Blizzard, one of my attornies, 
who was chief juftice of the Ifland of Antigua, a man whofe 
memory will long be revered in that part of the world, aflign 
another reafon for the continuation of that increafe; the Slaves on 
my Antigua eftate, it is notorious to thofe who have been in Antigua 
and are acquainted with that Ifiand, from the circumftance of their 
being all natives on the eftate, and indeed moft of them the offspring 
of natives, look upon themfelves in a fuperior rank to all other Slaves 
in the Ifland. I frequently heard Mr. Blizzard fay, that, though his 
plantation is contiguous to mine, he never could get any of the breed 
of my Negroes on his eftate; none of the men would marry in his 
eftate, they married among themfelves, though poflibly the women 
may have their gallants from other eftates. 


From your own experience, and information from others, do 
you think that it is generally fuppofed by the planters in the Lee¬ 
ward Iflands, to be more for their intereft to attend to the increafe of 
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their gangs of Slaves by births, than by purchafes of new Slaves from 
the Coaft of Africa ? 

I believe certainly j I never had a doubt of it. 

What is your own opinion on that fiibjett ? 

My own opinion is, that it is infinitely more to the advantage of 
the planter to rear Negroes on his plantation, than to purchafe 
them. 

In your feveral Vifits to the different Iflands which were under 
your government, did any inftance of cruelty, or anv other enormity 
of behaviour from matters to their Slaves, come to your knowledge 
or information ? 

I do not recoiled: ever to have heard of anyj the intereft of the 
matter certainly is, and is generally thought in the Weft Indies to be 
a fecurity for the good treatment of the Slave. 

From your knowledge of thofe who prefided in the courts of 
juftice, and other officers of magiftracy in the different Iflands under 
your government, do you think that a Slave would have had an equal 
adminiftration of juftice in his favour for any outrage or cruelty 
committed on his perfon ? 

From my knowledge of thofe who prefided in the courts of juf¬ 
tice, and other officers of magiftracy, 1 am confident that a Slave 
would have had an equal adminiftration of juftice in his favour; I ..m 
afraid that this point is much more doubted in England than in the 
Colonies themfelves. 

Did you ever underftand it to be a generally prevailing notion of 
law in the Leeward Iflands, that a Slave was without redrefs, even 
againft h:s matter, in the cafe of murder, by feverity of punifh- 
ment ? 

So far from underftanding that this was a generally prevailing no¬ 
tion of law in the Leeward Iflands, I have never entertained a doubt 
myfelf, nor have I ever heard a doubt expreiTed by any fenfible rea- 

fonable man, but that the matter of a Slave is equally liable to be > 

tried for his life for the murder of his Slave, as for the murder of 
any White perfon. 

How many parifhes are there in the Ifland of St. Chrifto- 
pher? 

To the beft of my remembrance there are nine. 
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Is there a minifter to each parifh, or are they, or how many of 
them, held in plurality ? 

The d : fficul<y of procuring proper and refpeftable minifters for all 
the parifhes, ha« long made it cuftomary to give two livings to one 
clergyman ; this cuftom prevails in all the Leeward Iflands. At St. 
Chriftopher’s I think five clergymen hold the nine livings j four of 
them have two livings each, and the fifth holds one. 

What is the ftipend allowed by the law of the Leeward Iflands 
(exclufive of lurplice and other fees which are taken by clergymen) 
to the minifter of each parifh ? 

The ftipend fettled on every minifter in the Leeward Iflands, by a 
general aft of the Leeward Iflands, befides the furplice and other fees, 
is 16,000 pounds weight of lugar, which they may either, at their 
option, receive in fugar, or commute it for money, at the current va¬ 
lue of the fugar. 

Is there not befides this a parfonage-houfe and glebe afligned to each 
parifh ? 

There is. 

What, in your judgment, may be the average annual value to the 
minifter of two country parifhes in any of the Iflands, under all the 
above circumftances and allowances ? 

I cannot pretend to be very accurate, but I believe that I am not 
very inaccurate, and that I do not over-rate the value of two country 
livings, at between 5 and 600 fterling. 

When you ftate the labour of the Negro as being fo eafy, do you 
mean to refer to it in, as well as out of, crop time? 

When I fpeak cf theeafe of labour, I fpeak of it comparatively with 
that of a day labourer of England, and I meant principally out of 
crop j in crop time the labour is certainly feverer, but I did not con¬ 
ceive that feafon to be fo very opprefiive as to be a fubjeft of com- 
miferation, when it was that moft defired by the Slaves themfelves, 
and at which they unqueftionably enjoy the beft health and appear¬ 
ance ; by appearance I mean that they looked fatter, and appeared 
in better fpirits. 

Are the occupations of the field chiefly fuch as are not fuperior to 
the fti ength of women ? 

I dated in my anfvver to a preceding queftion the reafon why I 
wifhed to be very cautious in delivering any opinion upon matters 
of interior management and ceconomy of an eftatej but I think 
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I can anfwer this queftion without hefitation from cafual obferva- 
tions, that I do think that they are not. 

From what you have obferved, do you conceive the Negroes arc 
a race of men as capable of labour in the climate of the Weft In¬ 
dies as the inhabitants of other countries in climates congenial to 
their conftitutions ? 

I am convinced that they are; and that they are the only race 
of men competent to the cultivation of lands in that part of the 
world. 

Was the Slave, of whom you have fpoken as having been worth 
5°° or £• 600, a field or a domeftic Slave, or a tradefman ? 

Of his condition in the early part of his life I am unable to 
fpeak; I know that he was not a native of the Weft Indies, and 
I mentioned him as a proof to what degree of comfort a foreign 
Negro might attain without any family or other advantages that 
might naturally be fuppofed to attend a native. When I manu¬ 
mitted him, and I believe for feveral years anteceding, he was a 
diftiller, and I fuppofe promoted to that Situation from his 
merit and good behaviour. 

What was his age at the time of his manumiflion ? 

I hardly know how to anfwer that queftion with any degree 
of accuracy; but, if I fhonld guefs from his appearance, he was, 
at the time of his manumiflion, from fixty to fixty-three years of 
age. 

Do you conceive his whole fortune was of his own acquiring? 

I am as fure of it as I can be of a thing of that nature. 

Was the circumftance of his having Slaves of his own known to 
your manager? 

Certainly. 

Was this on St. Chriftopher’s or Antigua eftate? 

On St. Chriftopher’s. 

What was the quantity of land on your two eftates refpedfively ? 

1 cannot anfwer that queftion with any accuracy; but I fliould 
imagine at St. Chriftopher’s there may be from 150 to 170 acres; 
lince I left the Weft Indies I know that fome of the cane land has 
been thrown out in confequence of the diminution of the Negroes. 
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Can you ftate the ordinary quantity of produce on each eflate 
refpeftively ? 

And the queftion being objected to. 

The Counfel and Witnefs were directed to with¬ 
draw. 


And being again called in. 

The Witnefs was alked. 

Do you recolledl whether the provifion ground of the two eftates 
in St. Chriftopher’s and Antigua was nearly fimilar in fituation, 
and whether in both it was fubdivided amongft the Negroes, or 
the whole or any part of it worked by the whole gang ? 

In all thefe plantation matters, as I have before fuggefted, I fpeak 
with great diffidence. To anfwer the queftion to the beft of iny 
abilities, the fituation of the Negro provifion land in the two 
eftates is very different, as the fituation of the refpedtive eftates arc 
likewifefoj the fituation of my Antigua eftate, and confequently 
of the provifion land, is almoft a perfedl flat, and the quantity of 
provifion ground but very fmall. My St. Chriftopher’s eflate is a 
tradl of land rifing gently from the fea to a mountain, and the pro¬ 
vifion ground partakes of the nature of the fituation of the whole 
eftates; but the quantity of provifion ground is very confiderable. 
In the upper part of the eftate, which is not cultivated as cane land, 
there is fo much ground to fpare, that the Negroes have always had 
as much as they chofe to afk j befides this, my eftate is bounded 
to the eaft and weft by guts, the part of which guts belonging to 
me has always been given to the Negroes. With regard to the 
fubdivifion of the provifion land, the Negroes have their own ie- 
parate, refpedtive, independent property in it: for the general 
railing of provifions for the Negroes there are other parts of the 
eftate (I mean of the cane land) which are generally appropriated 
for this purpofe, land that at one time of the year is planted with 
canes, at others is planted with yams, potatoes, and eddoes for the 
Negroes. 

What was the fituation of the Negro huts ? 

I ffiould imagine rather nearer to the fea than the mountain, in a 
fituation that I believe, without exception, is one of the mod 
healthy fpots in the Ifland, as is the whole of the eftate. 
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What is the diftance from the fea to the extremity of the moun¬ 
tain provifion land ? 

I fhould think not much above a mile. 

Do you recoiled! the quantities of rice and corn allowed to the 
Negroes per head on your two eftates refpedlively ? 

I do not recoiled!, but the quantity of corn allowed at Saint 
Chriftopher’s was certainly equal to that at Antigua. 

• 

Do you recoiled! the number of males and females on the two 
eftates refpedtively ? 

I really cannot fay. 

Do you recoiled! whether the Slaves who died on the Saint 
Chriftopher’s eftate were chiefly infants, or grown Slaves ? 

While I was refident in the Leeward Iflands, I occafionally re¬ 
paired the lofles the eftate fuftained in its number of slaves by 
purchafe ; and I left it with the number, or nearly the number 
I before ftated : whether the diminution fince my return to Eng¬ 
land has happened amongft the grown Slaves or infants, I really 
cannot take upon me to fay. 

Can you inform the Committee whether the lofs has been gra¬ 
dual ever fince the completing of the number, or whether a larger 
proportion has been loft at any particular time ? 

To the beft of my recolledtion and belief, the decreafe has been 
gradual; I remember no year in which I had reafon to think myfelf 
more unfortunate in this refped! than in any other year. 

Was the tetanus fatal to many of the infants of vour gang ? 

Upon my word 1 have not the leaf! knowledge of it. 

Has the Saint Chriftopher’s eftate been under the fame manager 
ever fince the year 1771 ? 

No, it has not; the manager whom I left there, a few years 
after my return to England, returned alfo himfelf, and fetthd with 
his family; the fubfequent manager died on the eftate, and there is 
now a third. 

Do you recoiled! how long, previous to the year 1771, the ma¬ 
nager whom you left on the eftate had been in that fituation ? 

That manager was put on the eftate during the time I. was 
abroad. 
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Do you recoiled whether in both, or either of your two eftates, 
there were rooms appropriated for the lying-in women, or were 
they delivered in their own habitations? 

I really am not planter enough toanfwer that queftion ; I know 
there are hofpitals or places for the Tick on both my eftates, as 
well as, I believe, on every other in the Sugar Colonies, which I 
believe are attended with every poflible care; on each of my 
eftates, and I bel.eve on all other eftates, a phyfician is hired by 
the year, and attends conftantly twice of thrice a week to the in— 
fpedion of the Tick } befides their annual ftipend, 1 believe they 
are paid extraordinary for lying-in women, for inoculations, ope¬ 
rations, and all extraordinary occafions. 

Have the field Negroes in general property of their own ? 

Certainly they have, more or lefs. 

May they in general be deemed an induftrious fet of people? 

This is matter of opinion; but thole that are induftrious are 
fure of being comfortable. 

Has the expence of the maintenance of Negroes encreafed con- 
fidtrably fince the (hutting up the American ports from the co¬ 
lonies ? 

I apprehend it has. 

On the whole do you believe the treatment of Slaves better or 
worfe than it was twenty years ago? 

I can (peak only to my obfervation of their treatment while I 
refided in command at the Leeward Klands, at which time I be¬ 
lieve I have already delivered my opinion of their lituation and 
treatment; what fubfequent changes or alterations may have been 
made in their treatment fince I left the Weft Indies, I am really 
unable to fpeak to. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to with¬ 
draw. 


Veneris, 
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Veneris , 26° die Martii 1790. 

Counfel and Witnefs called in as before, and the Witnefs was- 
further examined by the Members of the Committee. 

By whom is Ciiminal juftice adminiftered in the Weft India gj r RALPH P^YNE 
IflandsP • 

There is in each Ifland a chief juftice, and, to the beft of my 
recolledtion, three, if not four, puifne judges ; there are like wife, 
nominated by the captain general or commander in chief for the 
time being of the Leew ard Iflands, ordinary magiftrates for the 
prefervation of the peace, and vefted with the fame power as juf- 
tices of the peace are in England. 

Are the judges commonly profeftional perfons, who go out from 
this country, or are they natives or proprietors of eftates in the 
Weft Indies ? 

It has fometimes happened that an Ifland has been fortunate 
enough to have a profeftional perfon at the head of its law; but in 
general the emoluments of the cfiice are fo very inconfiderable 
that no man who can obtain a competent livelihood at the bar will 
accept of the honour of the bench ; and it is very much to be 
lamented that government has never taken this fubjetfl into confi- 
deration, and allowed iuch a falary for this purpole as may en¬ 
courage competent people to accept the office; however, when 
no perfon regularly bred to the law, with a proper character, can 
be found for the employment, the moft fcrupulous care is always 
taicen either in the appointment abroad, or in recommending for 
the appointment at home, perfons from among the planters of 
the fairell and moft unblemifhed character. 

Can vou inform the Committee from what fund the judg- s 
are piid ? 

Duiing my administration the judges received no falary from 
any fund whatever, and their little emoluments proceeded from 
certain fees of office eftabliffied by the law of the Ifland. I 
have heard, that fince I quitted the government of the Leeward 
Iflands, Mr. Robinlbn w. s appointed chief juftice of the Virgin 
Iflands (which form a part of the government of the Leeward 
Iflands), with a falary of jT. 200 fterhng a year. 
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Does his jurifdidion extend no further than to the Virgin 
Iflands ? 

It is confined entirely to the Virgin Iflands. 

Of what delcription of perf ns do the juftices of the peace in 
the Leeward Iflands commonly confift, and by whom are they 
appointed ? 

While I had the honour of the command in that government, 
I always appointed them out of the moft refpedable planters 
and merchants. * 

Do you recoiled any inftances, during your rtfidence in the 
Well Indies, of White perfuns having been brought to legal pu- 
nifhment for ill treatment of their own Slaves, or of any other 
Slaves, or of free Negroes ? 

At the diflance of fifteen years, fome allowance miift be made 
for the want of an accurate memory of many ciicumftances; 
but 1 do not recoiled any occurrence of the nature, nor did I 
ever, to the beft of my remembrance, hear of any enormity 
committed by a White man on the perfon of a Negro, that de- 
ferved punilhment. 

Can you recoiled whether, in your gang in Antigua, the Slaves 
were many of them intermarried one amongft the other ? 

I cannot fpeak to this point frcm my own knowledge; but I 
have always underftood, from thofe who managed and fuperintended 
the cftate, that their marriages were principally with one an* 
other. 

Do you recoiled whether the number of Slaves on your eftate 
at Antigua was greater, in proportion to the quantity of cane 
land or of produce, than it was in St. Chriftopher’s, either be¬ 
fore or after you had increafed the number to 200 in the latter 
Ifland ? 

Even then the proportion was infinitely greater at Antigua 
than at St. Chriftopher’s; for in the purchafes that I made at 
St. Chriftopher’s, I never meant to eftablifli what is called a Talk. 
Gang ; but only to have fuch an abundance as might make the ge¬ 
neral labour of the eftate very eafy. Whereas, after allowing a lufti- 
cient number for the fame purpofe to the Antigua cftate, I had 
a great many fupernumerary ones, which I could very well Ipare, 
and with which I certainly fbould have fupplied my St. Chrif¬ 
topher’s eftate, if I had not been unwilling to feparate families 
and friends. 
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Was the gang then at St. Chriftopher’s no finalier, in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of land or produce, than the gang in Antigua, 
exclufive of thofe of the latter who were employed in talk- 
woik? 

I really cannot anfwer what proportion of the Antigua Negroes 
were annually employed in talk-work; and for reafons which I 
Hated yefterday, I anlwer all queftions relative to the interior 
ccconomy and management of my plantations with great dif¬ 
fidence. 

Mull, however, part of the Antigua gang be confidered as 
unneceffiry for the cultivation of your own eftate, and as kept 
for the purpofe of talk-work ? 

There is no particular part of the Antigua gang appropriated 
to the purpofe of talk-work, but they are all, and by turns, em¬ 
ployed on talk-work as oecafton offers.—Sometimes I know, 
upon certain exigencies, the whole gang is employed upon the 
eitate, though certainly a much inferior number would be equal 
to the general cultivation of it. 

Have you ever been in any of the French Weft India Illands ? 

I was many years ago, when I was little more than a boy, cer¬ 
tainly not a man, at the Illand of Guadaloupe. 

Do you know who is at prefent the chief juftice of the illand 
of Antigua ? 

I do perfedlly. 

Do you know whether that gentleman was called to the bar as 
counfel at law ? 

1 know that he was, and pradtifed feveral years in Antigua with 
great reputation. 

Was not a Dodlor Thomas your adting attorney at St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, after your return to England, and alfo one of your attor- 
nies whilft you refided in the Weft Indies? 

He was my adting attorney during my refidence in the Weft 
Indies, and continued in that trull to the day of his death, which 
happened, as well as I can charge my memory, about four or five 
years ago. 

Had he not been regularly bred to the profeffion of furgery 
under Mr. Warner in London; and was he not alfo a man of ac¬ 
knowledged ability and humanity ? 
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His abilities and humanity were unqueftionable; and I have 
heard Mr. Warner, with whom he lived, exprefs the greateft re- 
fpeft for his perfonal merit, and knowledge and ikill in his pro- 
fefiion. 

Had he not the medical care of your Slaves at St. Chriftopher’s, 
and was he not alfo employed in that capacity by your uncle and 
predeceffor ? 

He was employed in that capacity by my uncle, and continued' 
by me in it as long as he lived. 

Are you not fatisfied that the mortality amongft your Slaves at 
St. Chriftopher’s was not occafioned either by the want of ikill or 
attention on his part in their recovery ? 

I am fatisfied that the mortality ainongft my Slaves was not oc¬ 
cafioned either by the want cf ikill or attention on his part in their 
recovery*—I never knew a man poilcfled of more humanity, be¬ 
nevolence, and philanthropy, than Dr. Thomas; and I am con¬ 
fident that his own feelings operated as powerfully with him as 
the confideration of his duty. 

You have fiid, that in confequence of the decreafe of your 
Slaves at St. Chriftopher’s, you have thrown out of cultivation a 
part of your cane land on the eftate; if that decreafe ihould con¬ 
tinue, and you be deprived of the means of fupplying the lofs of 
Slaves by the purchafe of others, fhall you be obliged to throw 
out of cultivation an additional quantity of your cane land, and 
perhaps eventually the whole of it ? 

It is the natural and inevitable confequence. 

And then the Witnefs wasdiredfed to withdraw. 

And the Counfel having propofed to examine 

Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Knight of the Moft Ho¬ 
nourable Order of the Bath, a Member prefent; 

And the faid Member having confented thereto; 

He was afked. 

Did you ever refide in the Weft Indies ; in what ifiand, and in 
what ftation ? 

I refided for three years, in the war before laft, in the French 
Iflands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Dominique, after the 
conqueft of thofe Iflands, in a military capacity—1 alfo refided 
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five years at Jamaica during the laft war, two years of which 
time I was governor of the Ifland. 

What have you obferved with refpedt to the conduct of mafters 
towards their Negroes in Jamaica? 

It appeared that the conduct of mafters towards the Negro 
Slaves in Jamaica was marked with great kindnefs and hu¬ 
manity. 

Did it appear to you that their treatment was mild and hu¬ 
mane? 

It did. 

; 

Did they appear to be properly fed, clothed, and lodged ? 

They did. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of them 
than they could properly bear ? 

I had not an opportunity of afcertaining that fa£t—I underftood 
that it was the intereft of their maftcr not to give them more la¬ 
bour than they could bear. 

Did the Negroes appear comfortable and fatisfied with their 
condition ? 

They did—I heard of no complaints to the contrary. 

On a comparifon of their condition with that of the peafantry 
or labouring poor in Europe, what is your opinion, are they 
more or lefs comfortable than the latter ? 

I cannot anfwer that queftion, I am not a judge of the labour 
of the poor of this country. 

Is it your opinion that the plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by Europeans ? 

I do not conceive it poflible. 

If the fupply of African Negroes fhould be ftopt, what, in 
your opinion, would be the effect of fuch a meafure to the Britifh 
Sugar Plantations in the Weft Indies ? 

I fhould imagine its immediate effect would be a flop to all im¬ 
provement—and that the confequence would be ultimately a ge¬ 
neral decreafe in all the Sugar Plantations. 
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Examined by the Members, of the Committee. 

i 

What j s your opinion refpeding the treatment of Slaves in the 
French Weft India lilands, compared with what it is in our 
own r 

As far a ® 1 !? ad an opportunity of knowing, I think the treat¬ 
ment was fimilar—the French treat their Slaves with great huma¬ 
nity alio. ° 


During your refidence in Jamaica do you recoiled any inftances 
of a White man being brought to legal punifhment for ill ufage of 
his own Slaves, or of any other Slaves, or of free Negroes ? 

It might have been fo, but it does not occur to my memory at 

prefent; my time was taken up in the general defence of the 
llland. 


Do you recoiled any inftances of the fort in the French Iflands ? 

I do not; I was not in the way of knowing it, being generally 
lhut up in the garrifon. 3 

Do you know many inftances of Slaves running away during 
your relidence in Jamaica ? 

I remember feveral having been brought in by the Maroon Ne¬ 
groes, agreeably to the treaty fettled with them by Governor 
Irelawney. J 

Do you recoiled to what this running away was attributed? 

I underftood it was often occafioned by flaying too long in the 
neighbouring plantations with the women they were attached to 
and afraid to return home afterwards; and at other times from their 
general difpofition to idlenefs, and from an idea that they could live 
with the Maroon Negroes without being difeovered by their maf- 
ters. There might have been other caufes, but thefe are inftances 
I nave often met with. 


When brought in by the Maroon Negroes were they returned 
to their proper mailers, and how was it known to whom they did 
belong ? 3 

The y were always returned to their mailers; when the Maroon 
egroesknew they belonged to a plantation, they generally carried 
t em there; when they did not, they were often carried to head 
quarters until their mailers were known. 


How 
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other parts of their bodies by the natives themfelves, and not by 
Europeans ? 

I underftood the tribes were fo diftinguifhed. 

Do you know the numbers of the Maroon Negroes when a 
treaty was made with them by Governor Trelawney in 1739? 

I have heard that they amounted to about 3,000 men fit to 
carrv arms. 

j 

What was their number during the time of your government ? 

I made every poflible exertion to get all the fighting men to turn 
out when the French and Spaniards meditated an attack on the 
Jfland of Jamaica, and to my great aftonifhment found that the 
fighting men in all the Maroon towns did not amount to 300. 

Did you ever know of any Maroon Negroes hiring themfelves to 
field labour ? 

I never did. 

Do you know whether there are great numbers of free Negroes 
in the towns and different parifhes of that Ifland? 

I do. 

Are they a diffolute and idle, or a laborious and induftrious, 
defeription of men ? 

In general they are idle and diflipated. 

Have they generally matrimonial connections with Negro wo¬ 
men on plantations ? 

I was not in that fecret, but I rather think they had. 

Do you imagine that that connexion was formed for the purpofe 
of deriving from their wives a fubfiftence, in order that they might 
themfelves live in idlenefs ? 

I think it very probablfi. 

To what do you impute the decreafe of the Maroon Negroes 
from 3,000 to 300 ? 

To many caufes j but chiefly to a free accefs to fpirits, of which 
they are remarkably fond. 

Have they not women among them? 

Yes. 

Have 
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Have they not wives ? 

Yes. 

Do you know any other caufes. why the Maroon Negroes are di- 
minifhed in their number? 

I have heard that they very often cohabit with the women of the 
neighbouring plantations. 

Can you inform the Committee whether the grofs number of Ma¬ 
roon Negroes in Jamaica are fuppofed to be increafed or decreafed ? 

1 underftand decreafing daily. 

Does your information or recollection enable you to fay in what 
proportion that decreafe is to their original number? 

It does not} but (if the fail is eftablifhed that there were 3,000 
fighting Negroes when the treaty was fettled with the Maroons) I am 
very certain, from the returns made to me when in Jamaica, there 
was not, in the year 1782, above one-tenth of the number of fight¬ 
ing men exifting; my information only extends to the proportion of 
fighting men. 

JOHN ORDE, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

Did you ever refide in the Weft Indies; in whatlfland, and whe¬ 
ther in any public capacity? 

I have been alinoft ten years in the Weft Indies; three of them at 
Jamaica, as midfhipman and lieutenant of the navy; a few months at 
the Leeward ifbnds as lieutenant of the navyj and near fix years as 
governor of Dominique. 

How long is it fince your return from your government ? 

About feven months. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour and treatment of maf- 
ters towards their Negro Slaves in the feveral Iflands where you have 
been ? 0 

That it in general has been humane and good; inftances have 
occurred of fevere mafters in the Weft Indies, as in all parts of 
the world, one or two I have known.at Dominique; when it was 
known to the legiflature, a bill was foon brought into the houfe of 
aflembly, which patted into a law, calculated to give further 
protection to the Negroes, and to promote religion and morality 
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amongft them : mafters are now obliged by that law, under heavy 
penalties, to give their Negroes a certain quantity of food, clothing, 
and medical a d; mafters and overfeers are limited in their powers of 
punching them ; a trial by jury is fecured to the Negroes in all capi¬ 
tal cafes, and it is made felony in a White perfon to kill a Negro; 
mafters are alfo enjoined to have their Negro children chriftened 
within a certain time, and to have divine fervice performed by fome 
White perlon on the eftate once a week. 

Is that law fo obferved that the Slaves in general appear to be pro¬ 
perly fed, clothtd, and lodged ? 

It has but lately pafled, but I believe that it is attended to, and 
the Negroes are very well taken care of, and I believe they were well 
taken care of before the law’ pafled, in general. I would wilh that 
my anfwers fhould be generally underftood as applying to Dominique 
particularly; for though I was at Jamaica about three years, yet as I 
was ferving in thenavy, I had but little opportunity to remark fo par¬ 
ticularly the treatment of mafters towards their Slaves. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the Negroes 
than they could properly bear ? 

No, it did not; the Negro wasfeldom required to be in the field 
and at work above ten hours in the twenty-four; the cuftom of Do¬ 
minique generally is not to turn the Negroes into the field until af¬ 
ter fun rife; they have about half an hour to their b:eakfaft, which 
they eat in the field, and they have from twelve o’clock to two to 
their dinner; they ceafe labour at fun-fet, except bringing home a 
bundle of grafs: the Negroes are generally obferved to be moft 
healthy at crop time, both at making fugar and coffee, to thebeft of 
my belief. 

Do you think, comparatively fpeaking, that the labrur of the Ne¬ 
gro is g eater in the Weft Indies, or fo great, as that of the common 
labourer in England ? 

I really do not think it greater; the labour of the hedger and 
ditcher I think is full §s great. 

How are the Negroes treated or taken care of in ficknefs or old 
age, or when from any infirmity they are incapable of labour ? 

When fick they are wry well taken care of; many eftates have 
hofpitdls on purpofe for their reception, many have medical 
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people living upon them, and almott all others are attended by the 
faculty once or twice a week, or oftener if neceflary j the old people 
I believe are alfo well taken care of ; I never faw a bc<*£ar in the 
ftreet. cb 

Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ftate, or are they in 
general fatisfied with their condition ? 

They appear very well fatisfied with their condition in general. 
I have heard it from very good authority, that Negroes have been of¬ 
fered to go back to their country, which they have refufed ; I have 
alfo underftood that fome have been offered their freedom, and have 
refufed it. When new Negroes come to the Ifland, the old ones go 
down to the beach, and places whence they can fee them, and ap¬ 
pear to confider their own fituation as vaftly preferable. During the 
time I had the honour to command in Dominique, the attachment 
of the Negroes to their mailers was put to ftrong proof:—a number 
of runaway Negroes had come over from the Foreign lflands, and a 
number of the Negroes in Dominique had been tempted (perhaps 
by the French) to leave their matters; fome had alfo (through dis¬ 
content perhaps) deferted. The whole inhabited the woods of Do¬ 
minique, and were armed. From thence they committed many a&s 
of violence againft the inhabitants ; fo many that the legiflature, after 
ineffectually trying every means to reclaim them by lenient meafures, 
thought it proper, ard abfolutely neceffary, to endeavour to reduce 
them by force. On that fervice Slaves from the different eftates were 
employed. Thofe Slaves, throughout the whole courfe of that fer¬ 
vice, manifefted the greateft zeal and defire to reduce thofe runa¬ 
ways, and bring them back to their duty. 

_ Do you conceive that plantations in the Wett Indies could be cul¬ 
tivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 

I conceive it abfolutely impoffible. We have fome number of 
White artificers working in all the lflands; thofe people, from hav¬ 
ing very great wages, are enabled to live well, yet work moderately, 
and almott always under cover j yet notwithftanding that, in the 
Ifland of Dominique (as far as my knowledge goes) more than half 
of what were there when I went out were dead when I came away. 
The lofs of Euiopean troops in Saint Lucia I have heard imputed 
principally to their being employed in rolling provifions, only for a 
few hours in the day, up to Morne Fortune. 
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Can the prefent flock of Negroes in the Iflands be kept up with¬ 
out an annual importation of Slaves from Africa? 

In the Ifland of Dominique, to which I fpeak principally, we cer¬ 
tainly have not decreafedfor thefe fix or feven years paftj and I have 
my doubts whether, if not vifited by any of thofe epidemical difcafes, 
or other extraordinary caufes of mortality, and which are incident to 
thofe climates, the prefent numbers mi.?ht not be kept up : But we 
have advantages in the Ifland of Dominique which, perhaps, no other 
Ifland pofiefles.—From the great quantity of uncultivated land, the 
Negroes have opportunities to raife as much provifions as they pleafe, 
and, with a furplus, to buy a thouland neceflaries and conveniences. 
From our proximity alfo to the Foreign Iflands, from which a vafl: 
number of veflels touch every day, they can always command an 
advantageous market. The quantity of good water alfo may con¬ 
tribute to their healthinefs; by this I only mean to fay, that the fame 
number that are now might, without importation, be kept up. 
There certainly would be no poflibility of extending the cultivation, 
nor do I believe the prefent quantity of land in cultivation could be 
kept fo; becaufe, as the land grows old, it requires more labour. 
The Ifland of D minique contains about 186,000 acres; of that about 
54,000 is at prefent in occupation, and about 2t>,ooo in cultivation. 
The merely keeping up the prefent flock of Negroes, therefore, 
would be very infufficient for the wants of the Dominique proprie¬ 
tors; and fhould the Trade be abolifhed, they would ce.tainly be 
great fufferers. 

And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed tc 
withdraw. 


Sabbati , 27 0 die Martii 1790. 


(>Ounfel and Witnefs called in, as before; 

Mr. O R D E. And the Witnefs defired to add to his lafl anfwer as follows: 

That if fome fuch encouragements to b eeding w< re held out to 
the Negroes of Dominique, as are to thofe of fome of the F ench 
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liknds m the Code Noir, and if the practice of leparating childreri 
from their parents was more perfe&ly dropt than it is, I think it 
might ftill more contribute to infure keeping tip the prefent (lock, 
without further importation. 

I will, with leave of the Committee, beg now to explain an 
apparent difference between my anfwers to the queries tranf- 
mitted by the Secretary of State, and the returns fent home from 
the cuftom-houfe, which is faid to have beeh taken notice of by 
a Member of the Houfe of Cofntnons, and allb commented up¬ 
on in a pamphlet, written by a gentleman, calling himfelf an • 
Old Member of Parliament. In fome of the anfwers fent by me 
to the queries, the Negroes in the Ifland of Dominique are men¬ 
tioned to have increafed within thefe five or fix years paft. In the 
returns from the cuftom-houfe it appears that the number of Ne¬ 
groes employed between the year 1784 and i788amounted to 27,553* 
and the numbers exported in the fame period amounted to only 
15,781, and of courfe the number remaining in Dominique was 
11,772. The reafons of the difference in thofe accounts were, 
as well as I remember, explained by me, in an accompany¬ 
ing letter to the Secretary of State, and I truft, can be in 
a fatisfadtory manner to the Committee. Previous to the 
free-port adt, paffed in 1787, no Slaves could be legally exported 
in foreign veflels. In the French Iflands fo heavy a duty was 
laid on thofe imported in foreign bottoms* that the merchant 
did not find it advantageous to fend them in that mode. The 
cruizers on the coaft of the French Iflands wire alfo fo vigilant, 
that it was too dangerous to attempt running them illicitly * they 
were therefore fmuggled out of the Ifland of Dominique, of 
which the cuftom-houfe had, of courfe, no returns. Since the 
free-port adt alfo, the returns have been by no means fuch as 
can be depended upon. The French have, in reality, taken about 
four-fifths of the whole number imported, and the Spaniards and 
other foreigners fo many of the remainder, as not, in my opi¬ 
nion, to leave in the Ifland of Dominique, in the period above 
mentioned, of thofe imported, much above i,ooo, and many of 
them what arc called the Refufc Negroes, part of which died, 
perhaps, before they got upon the eftates. I beg leave further to 
add, that the documents from which the increafe by births was 
ftated, were received from Mr. Conftable, the deputy treafurer of 
the Ifland, a very old inhabitant, and who was as capable of giving 
a true account as any perfon there. The returns from the French 
inhabitants in the parifh of St. Patrick, and my own obfervations, 
ferve to confirm them. 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 


By whom were the perfons fele&ed for the purpofe of anfwering 

the queries which were lent out by the Privy Council ? 

Bv me. Finding there was a backwardnefs in the Affembly tor 
anfwer the queries fent to them, and defirous of colledhng as early 
and as fully the fentiments of the different proprietors, both trench 
•and Enelilh, in thelfland, as I could, I fent different copies of the 
queries to four or five of the principal fettlers in each panlh, in 
order to be by them communicated to the whole; I fent alfo thole 
which related more particularly to trade to fome of the principal 
merchants, to be laid by them before the whole body, and requeiled 
their anfwers upon them. 


Do you conceive, upon the whole, that the anfwers may be fup- 
pofed to be the refult of the experience and knowledge of the molt 
intelligent men in the Ifland? 

Yes. 


Were the anfwers communicated to you before they were fent 

to Great Britain? „ . r , 

They were communicated to me before, and were fent by me to 

Great Britain. 


Can you inform the Committee whether there is any difference 
in the allowance of food to the Negroes, according to the greater 
or lefs quantity of provifion ground on the eftate j and if any, what 

is that difference ? a » .• » 

There is certainly a material difference ; on fome efiates fvvh.ch 

are but very few in the Ifland of Dominique, Mr. Wood bn ges 
in particular) where there is very little provifion ground, t Ne¬ 
groes are almoft altogether fed by the proprietor, and I believe 
generally receive about two pounds of fait filh, or fa.t bet. or 
pork, or feven or eight herrings (according to their fize), and about 
feven or eight quarts of farine each grown Negro per week; the 
children in proportion; on eflates where there is more P r0 * 
vifion ground, but not quite fufficient for their full fubfiftence, it 
is the cuftom for the mafters to give them the proportion above 
mentioned of fifli or meat, and nothing mote; on other eflates, 
■where there is plenty of provifion ground (which is generally the 
cafe in Dominique) the Negroes are allowed to cultivate as much 
as they pleafe, and have one day in the week in addition to the 
Sunday to cultivate it} the latter mode is very generally pradhfed 
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by the French inhabitants, and is found more fatisfadlory to the 
Negroes than the others. 

Was the number of Slaves loft in opening the new lands in Do¬ 
minique ever in any degree afcertained ? 

The numbers were I fancy afcertained, but as it was before my 
time, I cannot really or corredtly lay what they were j they were 
however, I believe, very confiderable, and partly I fear owing to 
mifmanagement; a cuftom then prevailed of working new Ne¬ 
groes immediately as they arrived, which might in part contribute to 
this lofs, but which is now no longer followed. 

Have you feen any realon to alter the opinion contained in your 
anfwer to the query of the Privy Council refpedting the difference of 
profit to the owner of a Weft India eftate refident on the fpot, and 
refident in Great Britain ? 

I do not know that the difference may be quite fo great as ftated 
in that anfwer, but I believe it is in general very material. 

Is it not your opinion, that attention to the morals and religious 
inftrudion of the Slaves would contribute to their comfort, and to 
their mafters intereft ? 

It is my opinion $ the French certainly pay more attention than 
we do to thofe points, and benefit by it. 

Has not the breeding of children been more encouraged in the 
French than in the Britifh Iflands ? 

Lately in the Iflapd of Tobago I have underftood they have 
eftablilhed regulations by which female Slaves are excui'ed from 
labour in proportion to the number of children they bear and 
bring up, and, after having fix or feven children are liberated. 
Mr. Gillon in Dominiqqe I believe has begun to adopt that 
plan. 

Confidering the very fmall number of White perfons on a planta¬ 
tion (generally not more than one or two) and that the evidence of 
Negroes cannot reafonably be admitted in courts of juftice, muft 
not the Slave’s fecurity from ill ufage chiefly depend on the temper 
of the manager or owner of the plantation ? 

The laws in the Colonies are certainly not fo well executed as 
in England j in general the honour and humanity of the owners of 
Slaves lead them, I dare hope, to attend to them in thofe inftances 
that refpeft the protection of Slaves. 


What 
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What is your opinion, from all you have heard and obferved, of 
the comparative treatment of Slaves in the French and Britifh 
Jllands ? 

The treatment of Slaves in the French Iflands I conceive, in 
moft inftances, is more fevere than in thofe belonging to the 
Englifh. The French planters in Dominique in general follow 
the cuftom of the Englifh. 

On what does the fecurity of the Free Negroes from ill ufage by 
White people chiefly depend ? 

On the laws, which have provided for their fecurity in a different 
manner from that of Slaves. 

In what does that difference Confifl ? 

In allowing the Free Negroes the fame prote&ion and benefit from 
the laws as White people have in mofl inflances. 

Can you flate the particular exception ? 

By a local law the evidence of a Free Negro or man of colour 
is not admitted in capital cafes againfl White people; there may be 
other differences, but I cannot immediately recollect them. 

Is it your opinion that much advantage might be expelled from 
adopting generally the practice before mentioned in Tobago, of re¬ 
warding the mother who has borne and brought up a certain num¬ 
ber of children ? 

I really think there might; at prefent Negro women are cer¬ 
tainly averfe to bearing children, and carelefs in bringing them up; 
this perhaps might correct that conduct. 

To what do you aferibe this conduct in the Negro mothers ? 

The having children interrupts their libidinous purfuits, -and 
makes them lefs defireable to the men. 

Have you any reafon to think that the Englifh planter is not as 
ready to adopt any new practice that evidently tends to the caufe of 
humanity and his own private intereft and advantage, as the French 
planter is ? 

Certainly. 

When once the practice of manumitting female Slaves, after hav¬ 
ing borne and brought up a certain number of children, (hall be de- 
monftrated by experience to have that tendency, do you not think it 
will then be generally followed ? 

The 
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The advantage arifing from it will perhaps be ever matter of 
opinion ; when the planter fees and is convinced of the benefit of 
it, I can have no doubt that he will adopt it. 

* 

What in your opinion will be the’confequence to the Ifland of 
Dominique, and the empire in general, if the Slave Trade is abo- 
lifhed ? 

To the empire in general difadvantageous, to the Ifland of Do¬ 
minique molt particularly fo. The proprietors in the Ifland of 
Dominique purchafed their lands of government at a very high 
rate, trufting that they would have an opportunity of putting 
them in cultivation by an uninterrupted importation of Slaves. 
As yet, not one-third of the Ifland is in occupation, and only 
about 26,000 acres in real cultivation j if therefore there was a 
flop put to the importation of Slaves, it would be impoffible to 
clear and cultivate any more of the lands, and very d fficult, per¬ 
haps, to keep what is now planted in the fame date of improve¬ 
ment. 

Have you known many inftances of the evidence of free Ne¬ 
groes, or people of colour, being taken againft Whites in the 
courts of juftice ? 

I never recoiled it being refufed, except in one inftance, which 
was a cafe of murder. 

And then the Witnefs was direded to withdraw. 


®AVID PARRY, Efquire, called in, and examined. 

Did you ever refide in the Weft Indies, in what Ifland, and in 
what capacity ? 

I refided at Barbadoes, as governor of the Ifland, for near feven 
years. 

At what time did you leave Barbadccs ? 

The 6th of July 1789. 

What have you obferved of the behaviour of mafters towards 
their Negroes? 

Every poflible kindnefs, care, and attention. 

Is not their treatment remarkably gentle and humane ? 

Certainly fo. 
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Did the Negroes in general appear to be properly fed, clothed, 

and lodged ? . 

Perfectly fo; and indeed, if they had not, it would have been 

my bulinefs to have enforced the law for that purpofe, which 
I fliould certainly have done. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of them 
than they could properly bear ? 

Not nearly fo much as 1 think their owners had a right to de¬ 
mand ; and the common labour of the Negro there would be play 
to any peafant in this country. 

Did they appear to you to be in a defponding ftatc of mind, 
or had they the appearance of being happy, and fatisfied with 
their condition ? 

I never faw the fmalleft degree of defpondency amongft them, 
but quite the reverfe. I have every reafon to fuppofe they were 
perfectly fatisfied, as no complaints ever reached my ears during 
the time of my refidence there; and knowing, by experience, 
that there is no puniftiment which can be inflicted on a Negro at 
Barbadoes can be equal to his being banifhed the Ifland. There 
is no corporal puniftiment which they would not prefer \ and I 
harve known them even hefitate between baniftiment and death. 

Did their fituation appear to you to be, in fa£t, as comfort¬ 
able as that of the labouring poor in England, or any other part 
of the world with which you are acquainted ? 

I think, in general, infinitely more fo. 

Do vou think that the Britilh plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated by Europeans ? 

I do not think it poflible, without fuch a deftrudlion to the 
human race as would harrow up the feelings of the hardeft breaft; 
and would be, to the imaginary diftrefles of the Negroes, inhuma¬ 
nity in the extreme. 

Do you conceive that a fupply of Negroes from Africa is ne- 
ceflary to the cultivation of the Britifh Sugar Plantations ? 

Without the fmalleft doubt; particularly if they mean to im¬ 
prove more land. 

Would then the abolition of the African Negro Trade be, in 
ycur opinion, detrimental to the Britifti Sugar Colonies, and to 
the Britilh empire ? 
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Very highly fo in a great degree, both to the Colonies and the 
empire at large. My reafons for thinking fo are, that it would 
raife the productions of that country beyond the power of the 
confumer in this country to purchafe: and confequently lefien 
the public revenue, in proportion as the confumption is diminifhed, 
and very much injure the individual in his property, becaufe it 
would increafe his private expences. 

Would it not occafion the immediate declenfion, and finally the 
ruin of the Britilh Sugar Colonies ? 

It certainly would. The firft operation would be a declenfion 
of the riches of the Colonies, and ultimately would be the ruin 
of them, unlefs they were at liberty to feek for and go to other 
markets with their fugars and other produce of all kinds. How 
far that would be good policy in this country, it is not for me to 
determine; but, in my opinion, it would be bad policy. 

Is not a fupply of Negroes from Africa, either furnifhed by this 
country or by foreign dates, necefiary to the exiftence of the Sugar 
Plantations ? 

I think fo, certainly; for otherways, as I have (aid before, it 
would necefiarily increafe the value of produce fo much, as 
would operate in preventing the confumption. 

If fupplies of Negroes from Africa to the BritKh Sugar Plan¬ 
tations (hould be totally cut off, will there not be a gradual 
diminution of their produce, and will not the confequence finally 
be the extinction of the Sugar Colonies ? 

I (hould think, if the importation is totally ftopt, it would be 
fo; and I think it a very dangerous and unneceffary experiment 
to make; and I alfo know from my long experience that planters 
in Barbadoes (and I believe the planters in general) are men of 
lenfe, difcernment, and humanity; and it appears to me, that 
good policy ought to leave them in the quiet management of 
their own affairs, and by that and every other means that can be 
imagined, render them as beneficial as poflible to this country, to 
the laws and conftitution of which, as well as to the King’s perfon 
and government, they are warmly and zealoully attached. 


Examined 
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Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Can you ft ate the number of Negroes required in the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, and in that of any of the other prefent produdtions 
in Barbadoes, compared with the number neceflary in the cultiva¬ 
tion of fugar ? 

One man will cultivate three acres of cotton annually, whereas 
One man will only cultivate one acre of fugar. 

Has it not become neceflary in many plantations of the Ifland 
of Barbadoes, upon account of the depredations of vermin, and 
from other caufes, to fubftitute the cultivation of cotton, or other 
articles, in the place of that of fugar P 

The fubftitution of cotton in the place of fugar arole more from 
the want of Negroes, which were loft in the hurricane of 1780, 
than it did from either of the other two caufes afligned. 

Is this fubftitution in any degree ftill going on ? 

In a much lefs degree, becaufe frefh fupplies of Negroes have 
been imported. 

Have any of the lands on which cotton was then fubftituted for 
fugar been again allotted to the growth of the latter article ? 

The greater part. 

What length of time was required for completing this fubftitu¬ 
tion of cotton for fugar, after the hurricane ? 

There was no time required, becaufe it might have been done 
immediately; but it did not adually take place to any extent till 
three or four years afterwards. 

From what motives do you apprehend this fubftitution was 
made ; were African Negroes difficult to be obtained ? 

African Negroes were very difficult to be obtained, which was 
certainly the caufe of that fubftitution; there were fome other 
caufes, fuch as the blowing down of the fugar-works and buildings; 
but the principal caufe was the deficiency of Negroes, and want of 
importation. 

Did that difficulty arife from the Negroes not being brought to 
the Ifland, or from their high price ? 

Ftom both. 


By 
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.. By Wll0 r m ’ n the Idand of Barbadoes were the perfons felefted for 
he purpofe of returning anfwers to the queries Tent out by the 
j rivy Council of Great Britain ? ' 

The anfwers that I fern were felefted by myfelf, thofe fent by 

fen m If" V by the ™ emb 5 rs of tha < board j and thofe by the At- 
lembly, by the members of that houfe. y 

.ra^nLTbyyo"u? eanrWerS that wcrc rcturM<i by individuals 
Yes. 

Drd you not feletft, for the purpofe of returning anfwers to the e 
querres, the perfons on whofe difeernnrent, experience, and in- 
tegrity you could moft rely ? t 

. Ye8 ’ 1 certainly did; but I feleded alfo perfons differing in fen- 
tmient, in order to give the Secretaries of State the fulleft informa- 
tion 1 could. 


And then the Counfel and Witnefs were directed to 
withdraw. 


Luniz t 29 0 die Martii 1790. 

Counfd called in as before; and the Counfel proceeded further 
i%,thetr Examination, and called 

The Right Honourable Lord RODNEY Knight nf 

M HV^ 0n ^ ra - le , 0 r der0ftheBath ’ Admiral White 
and Vice Admiral of England. * 

Indfesf haS yOUf l0rd/L,P beCn aC< 3 uainted with ^e Weft 
I firft went to the Weft Indies in 1761. 

With what Ulands is your lordlhip acquainted, and how W 
have you refided therein ? 

The firft Wand I refided at was Barbadoes, then Martininue 
Antrgua and St Chriftopher’s, and a final! ,i,„e at Guadalonpe’ 
when thofe Iflands belonged to Great Britain 1 

6 F 
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His your lordfliip ever been in Jamaica ? 

Yes I was there three years and an half. 

What has your lordfliip obferved of the behaviour and treat¬ 
ment of mafters towards their Negro Slave?, in the feveral Iflands 
where you have been ? 

They appeared to me to be very attentive to them, and Ijrannot 
fay that I faw any thing but great attention ; in fhort, it is their 
intereft to do fo: for the number of years I was in the Weft 
Indies, I never faw a Angle inftance of cruelty, but I have feen 
many inflances of forbearance, upon an impertinent anfwer being 
given to the matter. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, clothed, 
and lodged ? 

It appeared to me that they were properly clothed for the cli¬ 
mate in every Ifland where I was. 

Do the Slaves appear to your lordfliip to be properly fed ? 

At Jamaica they appeared to me to be much better fed than the 
common labouring people here; I am only fpeaking of Jamaica, 
becaufe the other Iflands have not grounds to give them fuch 
food as Jamaica can afford. 

Can your lordfliip ftate in what manner they are lodged r 

They appeared to me exceedingly well lodged for the climate, 
and the houfes to be calculated for it. 

Did it appear to your lordfliip that more labour was required 
of the Negroes than they could properly bear? 

It did not indeed. 

Does your lordfliip think that the labour of Negro Slaves in the 
Weft Indies is greater or fo great as the labour of the peafantry 
in England? 

No comparifon; I have often taken notice that I thought one 
labouring man in England did more work in one day than any 
three Negroes; an hundred times I have taken notice of that, and 
faid it in the country. 

Are the Negroes properly taken care of in ficknefs, and Tup- 
ported in old age, or when by any infirmities they are rendered 
incapable of labour? 

I have often taken notice, in the number of plantations which I 

6 have 
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therC !S a " h ° f P ItaI called the fick houfe, which 
js attended by Negro women as nurfes ; and I believe there is 
luarce a plantation that has not a furgeon to attend it, who are 
very attentive to them ; it is their intereft to be fo, 

• D ° the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ftate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? * 

appeared to me in general quite the reverfe, and after their 
day s work, they were generally dancing and making merry. 

Does your lordfhip conceive that the plantations in the Weft 

Indies could be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Euro- 
peans r 

It is impoflible, I think. 

P refent ftock of Negroes in the Iflands be kept up 
without freftt importations of Slaves from Africa ? V F 

I believe not; for 1 believe there is fcarce an Jfland that does 
not encourage breeding as much as poffible; for one Creole Ne*ro 
is of more value than two new ones from Guinea. 

• I K° eS w U a l° rd{hl P COnfider thc fl^ips employed by the French 
mv^power? " ** ** 006 ° f ^ P ril,ci P al fource s of their 

that greatcft j for 1 think k was that very commerce 

hat enabled France to difpute with Great Britain the empire of 

the ocean in the laft war; I mean her Weft India commerce. 

Are not the French Weft India fhips remarkably fine veffels, 
and well manned ? * 

They are generally much larger than the Britifti, and appeared 
to be more than doubly manned, in companion. 

IS w y ° Ur ^fo'P’lMgmcnt, the Britifti Weft India trade 
a considerable nurfery for Teamen? 

Certainly, I think it is. 

Whether the Weft India fleet is not extremely advantageous in 
of a6lual war - in furniftiing men for His Majefty’s fer- 

. Very much fo, becaufc it fupplies them with Teamen feafoned 
to the climate of the Weft Indies. 


Whether 
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Whether it is not extremely important to the kingdom to 
keep up and encourage that trade ? 

it appears fo to me, entirely fo. It appears to be one of our 
principal branches of commerce. 

¥ 

Is not the African Trade, as connected with the Britifh Weft 
India trade, alfo extremely important to be preferved ? 

It appears to me, that without the African Trade the Weft 
Indies could not be fupported. 

Whether the French are not endeavouring to increafe their 
Weft India trade, and to encourage their African Trade, as far as 
lies in their power ? 

When this affair came firft to be agitated in parliament in 1787, 
the French then paid 200 livrts a head a premium upon every Slave 
imported into Saint Domingo and Saint Lucia, and 100 livres a 
head upon all Slaves imported into Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
befides a premium upon every fhip bound from the ports of 
France to trade to the Coaft of Guinea, which was paid to the 
merchants immediately after the fhip failed, at fo much per 
ton. 

Whether the abolition of the Britifh Slave Trade would not 
tend to reduce the Britifh Weft India trade, and to lefTen the 
number of fhips and feamen ? 

Moft certainly. 

Whether the fame caufe would not tend to encreafe the French 
marine in general? 

Undoubtedly it would. 

What would be the confequence to the navy of Great Britain, 
if the Britifh Slave Trade were abolifhed, and to be engrofled by 
foreign nations? 

It would add greatly to the power of France, who already 
have much more than half the Weft India trade now in their 
hands. 


Queftion repeated. 

It would add greatly to the naval power of France, and di- 
minifh that of Great Britain in proportion. 


Examined 




Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

Did your lordlhip ever make an eftimate of the exp?nce of 
breeding a Negro till he fhould be fit for field work, and compare 
it with the expence of purchafing an able African Negro? 

No, I have not. 

What are the encouragements which have been given to 
breeding by the Weft India Iflands ? 

It appeared that wherever I went they encouraged them to 
breed, and took great care of their children. 

Does your lordfhip recoiled any regulations for the encou¬ 
raging of breeding, fandioned by the authority of the legifla- 
turts of the Iflands ? 

No, I do not; but I always underftood that every legiflature 
gave every encouragement for the Negroes to breed, and for the 
lettlement of White people; it appeared fo to me. 

Does your lordfhip recoiled the occafions which called forth 
impertinent anfwers of Slaves towards their mafters, before 
mentioned ? 

All that I can remember (being fo many years ago) is, upon 
hearing a Negro give an impertinent anfwer, 1 faid, «* How can 
“ you bear it ? If a White fervant gave me fuch an anfwer, I 
“ fh uld immediately turn him out of my houfe.” The anfwer 
was, ** Oh! poor Negro, he knows no better.” 

Were thefe then domeftic Slaves ? 

Yes. 

Are the Negroes a race of men as competent to labour in the 
climate of the Weft Indies as the inhabitants of other countries 
in climates congenial to their conftitutions? 

They appeared to me to be very bad labourers, in companion to 
Europeans in Europe. 

Was their being bad labourers owing to their being deficient in 
point of ftreng h, or the climate being ill fuited to them; or was 
it owing to any other, and to what caufes? 

It appeared to me that their inclination to labour was not equal 
to the labouring man’s in England, and in fhort that they could 
not do fo much work, not three of them fo much as one White 
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man in Europe ; but in tbe Weft Indies they do more work than 
a White man could do, becaule the White man could not bear 
the climate, nor work in the fun, nor labour in the woods. 

Are there any regulations in the Elands refp:£ting the marriage 
of Negro Slaves ; and, if any, what are they ? 

I believe the Negroes are left to chule their own wives—-I know 
no regulation for that purpofe; there may be, but I do not know 

it. 


On what grounds does your lordihip conclude that the ftock 
of Negroes might not be kept up by breeding, without importa¬ 
tions from Africa, if proper regulations and encouragements for 
that purpofe were adopted, and adhered to with perfeverance ? 

I am not a judge of that—it is a long time before the children 
come to maturity. 

Is then your lordfhip’s opinion, that the ftock of Negroes could 
be kept up without importations from Africa, the refult of infor¬ 
mation you have received from others, and not that of your lord- 
fhip’s own perfonal obfervation and experience ? 

From my own obfervations, which I have made from what I 
have thought and what I have heard : I do not know any gentle¬ 
man in Jamaica that does not attempt to keep up the ftock by 
breeding; at leaft, wherever I have been it has appeared fo to 
me. 


Does your lordihip recoile£l to have heard what proportion of 
the Negro infants die within the month, or what proportion of 
the children born reaches to the years of maturity ? 

No, I have never heard one or the other; but I have been 
told that Negro children are very apt to die of the locked jaw 
when they are very young. 

What is your lordfhip’s opinion concerning the food, cloathing, 
and lodging, and fecurity from ill-ufage, of the Slaves in the 
French Weft India Elands, compared with their condition in thefe 
refpedts in our own ? 

When we firft took Martinique, the French Slaves appeared 
to be better cloathed. I took notice of it to fome of the plan¬ 
ters of Barbadoes, and defired them to obl'erve, that there was 
no naked Slave to be fee ) in Martinique, and that I had (een 
many naked in Barbadoes; that I was hurt, as an Englilhman, 
that the French fhould clothe their Negroes better than the Eng- 

lilh: 
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lifli: the confequence was, that the people of Barbadoes put 
• their laws in execution, and clothed their Slaves (for ti.ere was 
a law f r that purpofe): it was a great many years ago, in 1761 
or 1762; fince which I have never fcen a naked S ave in Barba¬ 
does. I think our Negroes are better lodged than in the French 
Iflands; I think their huts are much better. A great deal of 
the circumftances refpedting food depend upon the having pro¬ 
per ground for proviGons; thofc that have not ground fupply 
them with fait fifh, and Guinea and Indian corn. Literally 
fpesking, they appear to me to be better off in the Englifh 
than in the French Iflands. The punifhments in the French 
Iflands appear to me to be g: eater than in the Britifh. 

Did your lordfliip ever know an inftance of cruel treatment 
from a mafter to his field Slave in any of the Englifh Iflands 
where your lordfhip has been? 

Neverj quite the reverfe. 

What is your lordfhip’s opinion of the public adminiftration 
of juftice in thofe Iflands, as between a White man and a 
Negro ? 

I never knew or heard of any thing but ftridt juftice being 
done to both parties. b 

Does your lordfhip recolledl any inftance, and when, of a White 
man being hanged in Jamaica for the murder of a Slave ? 

I was at the trial of a White man ^1 think in the year 1772 
or 1773) for wantonly murdering a Slave ; the court condemned 
the man to be hanged, and I believe he was executed. 

Does your lordfliip know whether the man condemned and 
executed was the owner of the Slave fo murdered ? 

No, I believe he was not the owner; he was the mafter of 
a trading little veflel, called a drogher, that went along the coaft 
carrying fugar. I fpoke to the governor, that I hoped he would 
not pardon him; and I believe he was executed. 

What, in your lordfhip’s opinion, is the relative fituation of a 
Slave in the Britifh Weft India Iflands to that of a peafant in this 
country, as far as refpedts their refpedtive enjoyment of the necef- 
faries and comforts of life ? 

As far as I have ever obferved the Slaves in the Weft Indies 
their property, which is the produce of their garden, their poultry,* 
and pigs, having ever been reckoned facred, it is never taken from 

them 
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them without a juft compenfation, and even their matters pay 
them the fame price they could have got at the market; if not, 
the Slave refufes the matter—in general they aie permitted to go 
to the market. 

Does your lordfhip then, upon the whole, think that the fitua- 
tion in their refpetftive condition, as oppofed to that of a free 
man, is as comfortable as that of the peafant in this country? 

If it was pofiible for a Slave to be happy, they appeared to me 
to be fo; they never knew what liberty was. 

As your lordfhip in your preceding anfwers is of opinion that 
the Sla ves in the Britifh iflands are treated with humanity by 
their matters, are well fed, clothed, and lodged, and taken care 
of in licknefi as well as in health, does your lordfhip think that, 
as far as regards the enjoyment ol thole articles only, their lives 
are as comfortable as that of the peafant in this country? 

I certainly think they are. 

Is it a common thing to fee feamen in the ftreets of Jamaica 
dying in an ulcerated flare, falling without pity, without friends, 
without a look but of contempt from the hardened multitude that 
paffes by ? 

I do not believe any thing of the fort ever happened; there might 
be drunken feamen in the ftreets. 

Does your lordfhip recolledl to have at any time feen feamen 
without friends, and without money, wandering about in the 
different Iflands, begging from door to door, till overpowered by 
heat, hunger, and fatigue, they fall unpitied? 

I do not believe it ever happened, or any thing of the fort. 

Has your lordfhip any reafon to believe that the crews of Slave 
fhips in particular are in general obje&s expofed, by the barbari y 
of the matters of thofe veflels, to any of the above-d fcribed dif- 
trefsful and inhuman fuffe ings? 

If the men are ill-treated by the matters of thofe fhips, they 
have a remedy at hand, by entering on board any of his majefty’s 
fhips in that port; the fhip cannot fail until the matter has paid 
the men their wages, which are juftly due to them; it is 100 ..pt 
to be the cullom of the feamen of the Guinea fhips, to leave them 
to navigate the loaded fhips to Great Britain, as they get 
more wages for the run to Great Britain than their wages 
that were due to them on board the Guinea-men. I believe there 
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W been many inftances of harfh treatment In optalns of thole 
lhip, to get rid of their men ; regulations in regard to the treat¬ 
ment or their teamen are very neceflary. 

Is your lordfhip enabled, from any obfervations which you have 
made, as to the ftate of the French Weft India commerce now, and 

t V ^ in W f S Wh - C r y° u , firft be come acquainted with the Weft 
India Iflands, to inform the Committee what has been the progref- 

live increafe or improvement of that branch of the French com¬ 
merce r 

I muft go far back, to the year 1747, to anfwer that queftion. 
In 1747 I faw 180 fail of large French Saint Domingo (hips 
m one convoy, bound from that Ifland to France; judge how 
much that commerce muft have been improved within thefe forty 
odd years: and lam fully convinced that had it not been for the 
rrench Weft India commerce, that nation could not have been in a 
condition to difpute with Great Britain the empire of the ocean 
in the lait war. 

Can your lordfhip form any opinion what the value of that con¬ 
voy might be ? 

It was amazing, they were very large fhips, we took forty fail 
of them, the value of which was .£.500,000: one fhip alone 
was worth100,000, which was loft on the Goodwin Sands: 
the indigo alone on board her was worth JT . 50,000. 

Does your lord fhip mean to extend your obfervations refpedting 
the leamen, mentioned in your former anfwers, to the* Iflands in 
general, or to confine them to Jamaica only ? 

I mean the whole Iflands. 

w 1 ?? been .{ ou / nd eaf y to fupply His Majefty’s fervice in the 
Welt Indies with feamen, without having recourfe to the practice 
ofprefiing? r 

I never fuffered prefiing in the Weft Indies, without recourfe 
to the governor and council, who always gave every afflftance to¬ 
wards manning the fleet in every Ifland. 

Did the governor and council in the Iflands readily give thefe 
orders to allow the imprefs ? 

I never knew an inftance but that the civil power gave every 
affiftance they could. 6 y 
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Had not your lordfliip frequently recourfe to the governor and 
council for fuch orders ? 

Whenever there was occafion I always applied to them, and had 
great afliftance. 

Do not the officers of His Majefty’s (hips oblige the cap¬ 
tains of Guinea-men to pay the wages due to fuch feamen as leave 
their ffiips to enter into His Majefty’s fervice ? 

Always. 

If fuch a feaman ftiould have received from his captain ill treat¬ 
ment of any other kind befides the detention of his wages, does he 
obtain any reparation for fuch ill treatment, by entering on board 
a man of war ? 

The captain or the admiral, if it come to his ears, applies to 
the attorney general of the Ifland, to profecute the mafter of the 
fhip. 

Is your lordfliip of opinion, that the African Slave Trade fur- 
niflies any fupply of feamen to His Majefty’s navy ? 

It certainly fupplies fome, becaufe, when they come to the Weft 
Indies, we get fome of them; it is not a nurfery for feamen, that 
is certain, but it feafons them to a hot climate. 

And then he was directed to withdraw. 


And the Counfel having propofed to examine 

Sir PETER PARKER, Baronet, Admiral of the Blue, 

a Member prefen t j 

And the faid Member having confented thereto; 

He was afked. 

Did you ever refide in the Weft Indies; in what Iflands, and 

whether in any public capacity? „ T _. _ t • n> n- 

The war before laft I was a captain of one of His Majefty s traps 
on the Leeward Ifland ftation for about three years; I was at the 
taking of Guadaloupe, and vifited occafionally Baibadoes, and all 
the Leeward Iflands excepting Nevis; in 1777 I honour o 

being promoted to the rank of rear admiral of the blue, and was 
at the fame time appointed commander in chief of all His Majefty s 
(hips at Jamaica; but being employed on a particular fervice in 
r J America, 
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America, I did not arrive at that Ifland till the beginning of Fe¬ 
bruary 1778; I continued in the command from that period till the 
arrival of Lord Rodney with his victorious fleet, which was about 
two or three weeks after the glorious and never-to-be-forgotten 
action of the 12th of April 1782. 

What did you obferve of the behaviour and treatment of matters 
towards their Negro Slaves in the feveral Iflands where you have 
been ? 

i rom the beft obfervations I could make, their treatment was 
lenient, mi d, and humane ^ 1 never heard of even one inftance of 
feverity towards a Slave during the whole time I was on the Ja¬ 
maica flation. 

Did the Slaves in general appear to be properly fed, clothed, 
and lodged ? 

They not only appeared to me to be properly fed, clothed, and 
lodged, but were in- my opinion in a more comfortable fituation 
than the lower clafs of people in any part of Europe, Great 
Britain not excepted. 

Did it appear to you that more labour was required of the 
Negroes than they could properly bear ? 

By no means; the Negroes have many advantages over our 
peafantry, who can fcarcely earn a livelihood by much harder 
labour than Negroes are ever put to; and when overtaken by age 
or infirmities they frequently drag on a miferable life on a pitiful 
allowance from their parifhes, of ir. 6 d. or perhaps 2 s. a weeki 
this is not the cafe with the Negro, who when old or infirm has 
particular care taken of him, and every attention thewn to him, to 
make him eafy and comfortable; and if he (hould have acquired 
money or any property, which all induftrious Negroes can do, he 
may live in affluence for the remainder of his days ; and he has 
the fatisfaCtion of knowing that his family and friends will be 
fure of protection and good treatment after his deceafe, and th..t 
he may bequeath his property to vvhomfoever and in what manner 
he thinks proper. 

Do the Negroes appear to be in a defponding ftate, or are they 
in general fatisfied with their condition ? 

They are far from being in a defponding ftate, and are, for the 
moil part, cheerful and merry. 

« 

Do you conceive that the plantations in the Weft Indies could 
be cultivated to advantage by the labour of Europeans ? 
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It is abfulutely impoffible; and I believe no perfon who has 
ever read of or been in the Weft: Indies can fuppofe it to be pof- 
fible. I need only refer to the returns from our army on the 
Leeward Iflands and Jamaica, in the years 1779, 1780, and 1781, 
to prove this alTertion, and to (hew how inimical the Weft India 
climate is to European conftitutions. Every perfon who has 
been in that part of the world knows the unremitted attention 
lhewn to the foldiery, whofe very exiftence depends on being al¬ 
lowed Negroes to carry their provifions, ftores, and water, and do 
other a£ts of drudgery. Our feamen work under cover, and under 
awnings, to defend them from the intenfe and parching rays of 
the fun. The king has a number of Negroes in our dock-yards, 
and veflels are always hired, manned by Negroes, to water 
and ftore the King’s (hips : I am fatisfied that this regulation 
has faved the lives of thoufands. All the captains under my 
command had permiffion to enter a few Negroes; the (hips in 
general, after their water is completed, keep it up with their 
own long-boats. And, to (how how neceflary it is for Negroes 
to be employed on this fervice, I will relate a fa£t:—The evening 
before one of our frigates was to (ail from Port Royal (he fent 
her long-boat to Rock Fort for water, with a midlhipman, 
cockfwain, and fix feamen; on her return the next morning 
the midfhipman and his fix feamen were taken ill, and died. 

Can the prefent (lock of the Negroes in the Iflands be kept up 
without frefh importations of Slaves from Africa ? 

I think not—experience proves it to be otherwife* 

Do you confider the (hips employed by the French in their Weft 
India trade as one of the principal fources of their naval power ? 

1 do; their (hips are in general much larger than ours, and carry 
near double the men that ours do: the French trade to their co¬ 
lonies is immenfe, and fully, in my opinion, two-thirds of their 
whole commerce. Should they obftrudt, in any degree, their 
African Trade, which I think they are too wife and politic ever to 
have the moft diftant idea of doing, they would lofe their confe- 
quence among the nations of Europe, and not be able to fit out a 
fleet fo refpedtable as to caufe any alarm to their neighbours. 

Are not the French endeavouring as much as they can to im¬ 
prove and extend their Weft India trade, and alio their African 
Trade, as connected with it ? 

I have heard [q, and I think it very probable. 


Is 
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Is not the Britilh Weft India trade a very confiderable nurfery 
for ft amen ? 

V.ry confiderable indeed—w'thout their affiftance we Ihould 
find it very difficult to fend a great fleet to fea. 

Is no f that trade, and alfo the African Trade, extremely fervice- 
able in fupplying men to man His Majefty’s fhips in the Weft 
Indies in time of adtual war ? 

1 here can be no doubt of if. The fleet under my command 
was fupplied with upwards of 2,000 j I bought feveral fhips for 
His Majefty, and manned them from the Weft India merchantmen 
and African fhips. 

Do not thofe trades, from the peculiar nature of them, furnifh 
feamen pec liarly adapted to Weft India fervice, and more able 
to manage His Majefty’s fhips in that ftation, than feamen ufually 
employed in Europe ? 

Moft certainly. 

Is it not important to the kingdom to keep up and encourage 
the Britifh Weft India Trade ? 

Certainly. 

Do you not think it equally important to keep up the African 
Trade ? 

I think more fo. 

Will not the abolition of the Slave Trade tend to reduce the 
Weft India Trade, and to leflen the number of fhips and fea¬ 
men ? 

The abolition of the African Trade would, hi my opinion, 
caufe a general defpondency among the Negroes, and gradually 
decreafe population, and confequently the produce of our Iflands, 
and muft in time deftroy nearly halt our commerce, and take 
away from Great Britain all pretenfions to the rank we now 
hold, of being the firft maritime power in the world. 

Will not the fame caufe tend to increafe the French naval 
power ? 

In the fame ratio that our power decreafes, theirs will in¬ 
creafe. 

What will be the confequence, in your opinion, to the navy 
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of Great Britain, if that abolition was to take place, and the 
Slave Trade be engrofled by foreign nations ? 

A great diminution of our (hips, and of our confequence as a 
maritime nation. * 


Examined by the Members of the Committee. 

It is Bated, in the report of the Privy Council, that there has 
been feen, ,n the ftreets of Jamaica, Tailors dying in an ulcerated 
Bate, objects both of commiferation and of horror j—have you 
leen fuch inftances ? 3 

Never, nor ever heard of any fuch, except in this room. 

And then the Counfel were directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 

That this Examination of Mr. Robert Hibbert, Mr Wed- 
derburn, Mr. George Hibbert, Lord Shuldham, Adm.ral 
Barrington, Adm.ral Arbuthnot, Admiral Edwards, Ad- 
“ ot " am » Gaptain Lambert, Commodore G .rdner. 
Lord Macartney Sir John Dalling, Baronet, Sir Ralph 
Payne Sir Archibald Campbell, Mr. Orde, Mr. Parry, 

Lord Rodney, and Sir Peter Parker, Baronet, be reported 
to the Houfe. r 
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MINUTES, &c. 

REPORTED TO T H K HOUSE. 

i 

Jot is , i° die Aprilis 1790. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed for the 
Purpofe of taking the Examination of fuch Witneffes 
as lhall be produced on the Part of the feveral Peti¬ 
tioners who have petitioned the Houfe of Commons 
againft the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 


Mercuric 31 0 die Martii 1790. 

Counsel called in as before j and the Counfel proceeded 
further in their Examination, and called 


STEPHEN FULLER, Efquire, Agent for the Iiland 
of Jamaica, who produced Extrads from the Minutes of 
the Joint Committee of Affembly and Council of Jamaica, 3d 
December 17^9; which are inferted in pages 485, 486, 487, 
488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 49J, and 496. 

And the Witnefs having offered to produce a paper in¬ 
tituled, “ Jamaica, Import and Export of Negroes, and 
Regroes retained in the Ifland for 49 years, viz. from 
r 739 to 1787 both inclufive, diftinguifhing the years 
** of war from thofe of peace j” 
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He was afked. 

What is the nature and purport of this paper, which you mean 
to produce to the Committee ? 

The nature and purport of it is, to fhew that the importation of 
Negroes into the Ifland of Jamaica was very confiderable in time of 
war, amounting to 855 lcfs annually in time of war than in time 
of peace; the average amount being, in time of war, retained in 
the Iflaod 5,828, and in time of peace 6,683. 

From what materials have you formed this calculation ? 

I have formed the calculation from 1739 *° *77- from an ori¬ 
ginal account found amongft Mr. Rofe Fuller’s papers, after his 
deceafe, printed in part the third of the Privy Council’s Report; 
the latter part, from thence to 1787, from the Infpe&or Gene¬ 
ral’s account, printed in part fourth of the Privy Council s Re¬ 
port. 

In what refpe&s does this account of Negroes, imported into and 
exported from the Ifland of Jamaica, vary from the account which 
you delivered in to the Privy Council ? 

I looked upon the Infpe&or General’s account to be more per¬ 
fect than my own, becaule one account I always underftood was 
the account of a private gentleman, who lived and died in Jamaica, 
and the Infpettor General's account was that of a public officer, 
who ought to know better than a private gentleman ; 1 have there¬ 
fore fubjoined the latter part of the calculation, from 1772 to 1787, 
from the Infpe&or General’s account, which reaches back but 
to that vear. 

j 

Then the faid Account was delivered in and read; and is inferted 
in pages 497, 498, and 499. 

And then the Witnefs was directed to withdraw. 

And the Counfel informed the Committee, That they had clofed 
their Cafe; referving only the liberty for the Agent to produce any 
written or printed documents which he may think proper to lay 
before the Committee for their further information. 

And then the Counfel were directed to withdraw. 


RESOLVED , 
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RESOLVED , 

T h A T the Agent be permitted to produce fuch written or 
printed documents. 

And the Counfel were called in, and acquainted therewith. 
And then they were again directed to withdraw. 


Then the Agent for the petitions from the town of Liverpool, 
purfuantto therefolution of the Committee of the cth of February 
la ft, called 

ROBERT NORRIS, Efquire; who having offered to 
produce a paper, intituled, “ An Account of the Vefiels, 
** an d Amount of their Cargoes, now employed by the 
“ Merchants of Liverpool in the African Slave Trade, 3d 
“ March 1790 ;** 

He was afked, 

What is the nature and purport of this paper, which you mean 
to produce to the Committee ? 

It is an account fent to me by the fecretary of the Committee 
of African Merchants at Liverpool. 

Have you any reafon to doubt the authenticity of the account 
flared in that paper ? 

I have not I believe it to be a true ftatement of fadts 

Then the faid paper was delivered in, and read ; and is inferted 
in pages 500, 501, 502, 503,504, 505, 506, 507, 508, and 509. 

And then the Witnefs was dire&ed to withdraw. 


jovtSy i° die Aprilis 1790. 

The Witnefs was called in as before, and produced. An Account 
of the number of Men who have been difcharged by the different 
Matter Tradefmen of Liverpool, employed in the African Slave 
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Trade only, and are now out of work, or gone to other places,in con- 
fequenee of the reftri&ions laid on that Trade by Parliament; with 
the particular occupations of each, and the amount of wages paid 
them in one year : and alfo, 

A lift of African fhips laid up in Liverpool in confequence of 
the reftri&ions on the Trade : and alfo> 

A lift of African fhips fold out of the Trade, or fent upon other 
voyages in confequence of the reftridions on the Trade. 

The faid account and lifts were read; and are inferted in 
pages 510, 511, and 512. 


Then the Agent for the Liverpool petitions informed the Com¬ 
mittee, that the petitioners had finally cloied their cafe. 

And no perfon appeared in fupport of any of the other petitions 
referred to the confideration of the Committee. 


RESO LVED, 

That this Examination of Mr. Fuller and Mr. Norris be re¬ 
ported to the Houfe. 

RESOLVED , 

That the Chairman do now leave the Chair. 


EXTRACTS 
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Extrads from the Minutes of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee of Affembly and Council of Jamaica, 
3d December, 1789. 


Mr. Murray reported as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, 

r -i^° Ur I ^ om "? itt 5 e appointed to meet a Committee of the 

Honfe' h" 3 F — Conf f re T’ t0 en( l uire into ’ and to report to the 
u e their opiniion, what fteps are neceffary to be taken with re¬ 
gard to the Slave Trade, in conference of the information received 

ofCoi C ° f th J? I ?n nd ’ ° f the P rocee dings had in the Houfe 

ofCohmonsdurmg the laftSeffion of Parliament, in refpedofthe 

faid Trade; have accordingly met, and have taken the^xamina- 

t|ons of feveral perfons, and have agreed to the following refolu- 


Refofoedi It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the fun- 
preflion, either dired or virtual, of the Slave Trade, by the Britifh 
nation only (other nations continuing the Trade as ufual) would not 
promo te the purpofes of humanity, either in refpedofthe Negroea 
^vh.ch are annually brought to the African markets for fale, or in 
regard to the Negroes atprefent in a ftateof flavery in this and the 
reft of the Bm.fl, Iflands in the Weft Indies. The effeds in Africa 
of a partial abolition, would be this, that the purchalers from Eu¬ 
rope, being fewer in number, would have a greater choice of Slaves' 
X a t0 i he , whole Q dcmand of the Britifh merchants at prefem’ 

Znt K r M t38 ^°° annm,1 y 5 whcreb X Fime Slave, only 
d be faleable, and the aged and infirm (many of whom are 

now purchased of neceffity) being rejeded in greater numbers than 

'I* h ° rnd P ; a£l ^ ce ’ which has l°ng exifted among the 
Slave Merchants on the Coaft, of putting to death fuch of Uieir 

captives as are brought to market and rejeded by the Europeans 

r ldb rr PrCVa Cnt than ever ‘ ^ the Britifh Weft Lies 

courf^o? i h ° Wever , « h,, 7 fc,t at fir ft) muft neceffarily, in the 
courfe of a few years, from an unavoidable decreafe, confequent on 

he prefent inequality of the fexes, have this operation, ^hat the 
labour which ,s nowperformed by a given number of Neg^es, muft 
ither be performed by a lefs number, or the Planter muft contrad 
e limits of his plantation, and diminilh his produce. Thus, im- 
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mediate intereft, and in many cafes urgent diftrefs from the im¬ 
portunity of Creditors, will be fet in oppofition to the principles 
of juftice and the dictates of humanity. 

IT. 

Refohed , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That to con¬ 
demn the Slave Trade, as peculiarly deftruftive to Britifh Sea¬ 
men (the contrary whereof is proved by the evidence of Vice Ad¬ 
miral Edwards, before the Privy Council) and to adduce in proof 
thereof, the Ioffes fuftained on certain unhealthy parts of the Coaft, 
without taking into the account the Ioffes fuftained in other 
branches of the African commerce ; fuch as the wood and ivory 
trades, where the mortality principally occurs, and the increafe of 
feamen from fuch other parts of the Britifh navigation as are prin¬ 
cipally dependent on the African commerce ; is partial and unjuft. 
Among thefe branches may be reckoned the Weft India and Lum¬ 
ber Trades ; and above all, thofe great nurferies for feamen, the 
lrifh, Britifh, Britifh-American, and Newfoundland fifheries, the 
confumption of herrings and falted fifh by the Negroes being im- 
menfe. We have Iikewife reafon to believe, that fince the late re¬ 
gulating aft, the mortality of Britifh feamen in the Slave Trade 
has decreafed nearly one half. 


III. 

Refolved , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the lofs 
of Negroes, which is fometimes fuftained in the voyages from 
Africa, as well as in the harbours of this Ifland, between the days of 
arrival and fale, and which is ftated to happen from the mode of 
tranfporting them from the Coaft, being a remediable grievance, 
affords no argument for a total fuppreflion of the Slave Trade. 

IV. 

Refohed , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That no juft 
eftimate can be formed of the effects which the regulating aft of 
the Britifh Parliament, paffed in 1788, will ultimately produce in 
refpeftof the lofs of Slaves in theMiddle Paffage; inafmuchas it ap¬ 
pears from a return of Negroes, purchafed on the Coaft of Africa 
by fhips that have entered in the Port of Kingfton fince the 
firft of January laft, that out of 2,099 Slaves, purchafed on the 
Gold Coaft, 2,042 have been fold in this Ifland, a lofs of only two 
and three-fourths per cent.; but that out of 2,550 Slaves purchafed 
in the Bite of Benin, only 1,642 have been fold ; a lofs amounting 
to thirty-five and three-eighths per cent, and unknown before 
any regulation took place. Two veffels have fince arrived from 
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the fame Coaft, the Ann and the Vulture: thefe veffels purchaf- 
ed 7«5 Slaves, of whom only 14 have died; a lofs not exceedingone 
an three-fevenths per cent. This amazing difference, as appears 
by the evidence taken on oath, is partly to be attributed to the 
imall-pox, which raged m fome of the (hips, and the mealies 
and flux, which broke out in others. The lofs by the flux was 
chiefly occalioned by the ufe of unripe yams, for want of other 


V. 

Rejoined, It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the 
number of Slaves at prefent in this Ifland is about 250,000; of 
which, according to the beft enquiries that can be made concerning 
the proportion of the fexes, there are 140,000 males and 110,000 
females. It follows, therefore, that if future importations from 
Africa be difeontinued, there will unavoidably enfue, from the 
1 proportion of the fexes alone, a very great reduction from the 
prelent numberof our Slaves, before any augmentation can be ex¬ 
pected trom natural increafe by generation: a diminution which 
muft not only preclude all attempts at the further improvement of 
our unfettled lands, but likewife occafion a proportionable decreafe 
in the prefent cultivation; it being an undoubted faCt, that almoft 
all the plantations already fettled are much under-handed. 


VI. 

. fyfotod* ‘ s opinion of the Joint Committee, That it 
is abfolutely impoflible to cultivate the Weft India Iflands, fo as 
to produce any commodities that would enrich the Mother Coun- 
try, by White labourers. Fatal experience demonftrates the fallacy 
of fuch an expectation. In the year 1749, the legiflature of this 
Jftand paffed a law, holding out great encouragement for the in¬ 
troduction of White families into this Colony; which proved in¬ 
effectual, very few families having come in confequence thereof* 
and of thofe that came, not a veftige is left. The French miniftry 
m 1763, attempted to fettle a colony, by means of White labour¬ 
ers, at Cayenne, on the coaft of America : twelve thoufand mifer- 
able people were the victims of this impolitic fcheme. if further 
inftances are wanting, to prove that Europeans cannot withftand 
the climate when expofed to the fun and the rains, recourfe may 
be had to the accounts of the fiege of Carthagena; the expedition 
to Cumberland Harbour ; the fiege of the Havannah ; the returns 
of the regiments that came out under the command of General 

Garth in 1779 and 1780; and the expedition to Fort Saint Tuan on 
the Spamfh Main. 


vir. 
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VII. 

Refclvcd It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That, accord¬ 
ing :o the beft eftimate which can be formed, this Ifland may be 
Hated to contain four millions and eighty thoufand acres of land, 
of which not more than one fourth part, or about one million of 
acres, is at prefent in actual cultivation; and although a confider- 
able part of the country, confifling of high mountains and rugged 
precipices, is incapable of improvement, yet it may be prefumed, 
that no part of the lands which are adtually patented falls within 
that defcription; inafmuch as the owners thereof pay a quit-rent to 
the Crown for holding the fame; which quit-rent, and the arrears 
thereof colledted fince Chriftmas laft, amount to the fum of 
£• 27,000, or thereabouts, exclufiveof £. 13,000 now in a train of 
fettlement. 


VIII. 

Refolded , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That it ap¬ 
pears from the offices of the Clerk of the Patents and Receiver 
General, that there are at this time patented in this ifland, or taken 
up by grants from the Crown, 1,907,589 acres of land; from 
which the quantity in adtual cultivation being deducted, there 
will remain, with every allowance for unprodudlive territory, 
900,000 acres of cultivable land yet unfettled; the whole of which, 
if the Slave Trade be abolifhed, muft become an abfolute burthen 
and incumbrance on its prefent proprietors, who will in fuch 
cafe be entitled as of right, and on the principles of natural 
juflice, to the liberty of furrendering the fame back to the Crown, 
and receiving full compenfation for the capitals therein veiled, and 
all quit-rents paid on account thereof. The faid land, valued only 
at £. 3 currency per acre, is worth £. 2,700,000 currency, equal 
to £, 1,928,500 fterling. 


IX. 

Refohed, It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the Plan-' 
ters and Proprietors of Negroes in this Ifland will in like manner be 
entitled to compenfation for the diminution which muft necefiarily 
enfue in the number of our Slaves, fhould all further impor¬ 
tations be difcontinued by authority of parliament; the prefent dif- 
proportion between the fexes having arifen from caufes which are 
not imputable to us. With the redu&ion of our Slaves will like— 
wife, unavoidably, happen a proportionate decreafe in the value 
of our lands, buildiugs, and produce: for which, and all other 
lofies confequent on & change in the prefent fyftem, it is the opinion 
of the Joint Committee, that the inhabitants of this, and the reft 
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of His Majcfty’s»Sugar Colonies, are fairly and juflly entitled to 
compenfation; the faid Colonies having been originally fettled 
under the moll facred compacts with the Mother Country, fanc- 
tionod by royal charters and proclamations, as well as by a fuccef- 
lion o: ads oi Parliament, authorizing and encouraging the Slave 
1 / ade ^F artlc »larly by the charters granted in 1662 and 1674 by 
king Charles II. which eftablifhed a Royal African CompanyTthe 
lalt of which was granted in confequence of an addrefs from both 

vtrlr °; iI P ar,,ament ; and by the ads of the 9 th and joth of 
William III. a period when the principles of civil liberty were mi¬ 
nutelyinveftigated, well underftood, and freely afferted; and, more 
recently, by the ad of the 23d of George II. which recites the ufe- 
fulnefs and abfolute neceffity of the African Trade. Our claim of 
compenfation is founded in, and fupported by, not only the rules of 
natural as well as moral juftice, but by the expedations we are 
warranted to entertain from the examples of compenfation made 
by parliament to the Royal African Company, for the refumption 
of their lands, forts, See. &c. (fee Rat. 25 Geo. II. c. 40.) in 17<2, 
“ d . t0 Br,tl(h merchants and owners of fhips engaged in the 
African Trade, for Ioffes fuftained by them, in confequence of the 
ad tor regulating thefhipping and carrying Slaves in Britifh veffels 
from the Coaft of Africa, paffed the laft ieffion of the Britifh Par- 
laroent: And it is our opinion, that before any further meafures 
towards the abolition of the Slave Trade be taken by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Great Britain, Commiflioners ought to be appointed for 
alcertaming the Ioffes to arife therefrom. 




X. 

Rcjohed , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the 
charges which have been brought againft the Planters of this Illand, 
of improper and inhuman treatment of our Slaves, may be fully 
refuted and difproved; hrft, by an appeal to our laws* and 
fecondly, by the evidence of refpedable men who have refided 
among us, and have been witneffes to our manners. Whatever 
may be faiu of cur ancient Colonial Slave Laws, the ads which 
B *! e „. en P a "- ed ' V1 *hin the laft ten years are written in charaders 
ofjufhce, mercy, and liberality. Concerning the general treatment 
of our Slaves, wc refer to the evidence already perfonaliy given to 
the Lords of the Council, by the Right Honourable Lord Rodney 
Sir Peter Parker, Admiral Barrington, Sir Jofhua Rowley, Admiral 
Hotham Vice Admiral Edwards, and Sir George Young; and to 
the further evidence that may be produced from gentlemen of 
character in England, who have refided many years in this Jfland, 
and are intimately acquainted with our condudand manners. We 

^ ^ conceive 
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conceive that the teftimony of fucli perfons is unanfwerable and con- 
clufive, and lhall therefore only remark, that it is notorious, our 
Slaves in general are not only treated with kindnefs and humanity, 
but that they are alfo protected by law from immoderate chaftife- 
ment or cruel treatment, and enjoy more eafy, comfortable, and 
happy lives, than multitudes of the labourers in Great Britain. 

XL 

Refohed, It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That in confi- 
denceof the validity of Plantation iecurity, and the fupportand en- 
couragenent the Sugar Colonies and the AfricanTrade have hitherto 
experienced from Government, the merchants in Great Britain have 
been induced to enter into very large advances,and engage in exten- 
five loans to the Weft India Planters; and on the faith of an a£t of 
parliament, pafled on purpofe to make the receiving of fix per cent, 
on colonial fecurities lawful in Great Britain, great numbers of pri¬ 
vate perfons at home,* as well as the fubje&s of foreign ftates, have 
likewife embarked confiderable fums on mortgages, and have pur- 
chafed annuities to a very large amount on Weft India eftates. Now, 
theSlaveTrade being thegreat fource of every Weft India improve¬ 
ment, its abolition muft inevitably diminifh the value of all fuch fe¬ 
curities, and drive the creditors to ufe every means in their power to 
extricate their property from fuch a precarious fituation, to the im¬ 
mediate diftrefs ot the Planters and their families, and the ultimate 
ruin of many of the mortgagees and annuitants themfelves. 

XII. 

Refohed , It is the opinion of the Joint Committee, That the 
prefent value of property in thislfland may be fairly and reafonably 
eftimated as follows ; viz. 250,000 Negroes, at £. 50 fieriing per 
head, is 12,500,000: the patented lands, with theirereftions, and 
the perfonal property appertaining thereunto, at doublethe value of 
the Negroes (being the moft general rule of valuation) amount to 
f. 250,00,000: and the article of houfes in the towns, the coafting 
and trading veflels, &c. may be eftimated at one million and a half 
at the leaft ; it appearing by the Report of the Committee of the 
Lords of the Privy Council,that the houfes in Kingfton and Spanifh 
Town arealone worthy. 1,428,521 fterling. The total is, thirty- 
nine millions of pounds fterling. The whole profits and produce of 
which capital, as alfo of the various branches of commerce to 
which it gives rife, centre in Great Britain, and add to the national 
wealth ; while the navigation, neceflary to all its branches, efta- 
blifiies a ftrength which wealth can neither purchafe nor balance. 


AND 
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AND the feveral examinations taken in the faidCommittee beino- 
read, were ordered to be entered, as follows : b 


The Examination of Alexandre Lindo of the parifh of 
Kingfton, Efquire ; taken in the Joint Committee on the 
Slave-Trade, in the moil folemn Manner. 


^ Pleafe to inform the Joint Committee, whether a fhip 
named the King Pepple did not come configned to you from 

rv' • The King Pe PP le came configned to me from the Bite 


^ \ , Ple r afe t0 wh ether a great mortality did not happen 
amongft the Slaves in that fhip during her paflage, and to what 
caule was it owing' ? 

O 

„ ^ /r The mortalit y was ver y great. I think the lofs in the Mid¬ 
dle railage was about 150, and so or thereabouts died after the 
lhip s arrival. The caufe of the mortality was an epidemic flux, 
principally occafioned, as I have been informed, and believe, by 
the fhip s taking on board on the Coaft a large quantity of unripe 
yams, the time of her failing not being the yam feafon, and the 
Captain could not therefore get better. 

(Signed) Alexandre Lindo. 


The Examination of John Taylor, of the Parifh of King- 
lion, Efquire; taken in the Joint Committee on the 
Slave-Trade, in the moft folemn Manner. 

^ 5 , 1 ‘ F | eafe iinform the Joint Committee whether a fhip 
named the Eliza, Captain Bullock, came configned to you from 
A rica, with what number of Slaves, and from what part of the 




2 


A. The 
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A. The Eliza arrived to my addrefs from New Calabar, in the 
Bite of Benin : 283 Slaves were purchafed, and put on board that 
vefiel on the Coaft; 210 were brought to this Ifland in the veflel, 
of which I fold 180. 

2. Can you affign the caufes of fuch mortality ? 

A. I believe the fmall-pox of a malignant kind was the caufe 
of the great mortality. From the fhip’s journal it appears, that, 
foon after leaving the Coaft, it was difcovered fome of the Slaves 
were infetted with that diforder, and it continued to rage amongft 
them during the whole of the Middle Paflage. On the arrival of 
the £hip, I immediately ordered fuch of the Slaves as did not appear 
to have caught the infection to be inoculated : 30 Slaves died af¬ 
terwards} part of whom had the diforder in the natural way, and 
part were of thofe that had been inoculated. The whole lofs was 
103 Slaves. 

<j>. 3. Was there a furgeon on board during the voyage ? and 
did the Slaves want provisions and other ncceffaries, particularly 
medicines ? 

* A. There was a furgeon on board during the voyage, and I em¬ 

ployed an afliftant to him immediately on the fhip s arrival. The 
Slaves had provifions and water in great abundance, and I did not 
hear they were in want of neceflaries of any kind. After the Slaves 
were difpofed of, more than a fufficient quantity of provifions for 
the voyage to England were left on board the fhip; and I fold a 
quantity of both beef and bread in Kingfton. 

4. Did the furgeon inoculate any of the Slaves on board, 
before the Ihip’s arrival? 

A. He did not. 


(Signed) John Taylor. 


The 
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The Examination of Captain William Sherwood ; taken in 
the Joint Committee on the Slave Trade, in the moll 
folemn Manner. 


^ i* What fhip do you command, of what tonnage, and 
many SlaVCS arC y ° U allowed t0 cart 7 by the late regulating 

A. I command the fhip Brothers of Liverpool, of 325 Tons ; 
and am allowed by the regulating adt to carry 459 Slaves, but 
took in only 455. 

^ 2. What part of the Coaft did you fail from laft, and how 
long was you there in getting your cargo? 

A. I failed from Liverpool the 24th of June laft, and arrived at 
Bonny, in the Bite of Benin, on the 2d of Auguft; from thence I 
failed on the 20th of September, and arrived at Kingfton the 10th 
of November laft, after a fine pafiage of 50 days. 

3* w bat ftate of health were the Slaves when you pur- 
chaled them ? 

A. Apparently healthy, but fome of them a little emaciated, 
which I imputed to their having been brought from a vaftdiftance 
inland in the rainy feafon. 

^ 4. What was the mortality on board ? 

A. I loft fixty-three in the Middle Pafiage. 

^ 5* Had you ever fuch mortality in any former voyage ; and 
how many voyages have you been as mafter ? 

A. Never in the fame proportion—I have been ten voyages as 
mafter. 

6. Can you aflign the caufes of the mortality in your prefent 
voyage ? 

A. About eight or ten days after we left Bonny, the meafles 
broke out, and earned off from fifty-five to fixty of the Slaves j one 
died of apoplexy, and the reft of fevers. 

•v. 7 * 
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£>. 7* How many Slaves did you lofe between the days of ar¬ 
rival and fale ? 

A. I loft five—they had had the mealies before my arrival, 
and died of fluxes, in confequence thereof; though I had them 
landed immediately on their arrival, and all polfible care taken o£ 
them. 

8. Are you of opinion that the meafles and flux were the 

foie caufes of this great mortality ? 

A. I am firmly of opinion, if the contagious diftemper had 
not happened, that I Ihould have brought the Slaves with as lit¬ 
tle lofs as is fuftained by Ihips in general coming from that part of 
Africa. 

9. Had you any Surgeons on board ? 

A. I had two on board. 

10. How many of the feamen died ? 

A. I had forty-two and none of them died. 

O. n. What quantity of provifions had you on board when 
you failed from Liverpool, and of what quality; and what provi¬ 
fions did you purchafe on the Coaft ? 

A. I had, as nearly as I can recoiled, fourteen tons of bifcuit, 
forty tons and thirty barrels of beef, fix barrels of pork,four tons ot 
fhelled beans, and three tons of flour, when I left Liverpool, all of 
good quality. I purchafed while on the Coaft from fixteen to (even- 
teen thoufand good found yams, each weighing, upon an average, 
about feven pounds, from eight to ten thouland plantanes, and about 
five or fix thoufand heads of Indian corn. On my arrival I had left 
about feven tons of bilcuit, three thoufand eight hundred yams, 
and about a ton and a half of beans, eleven tierces and feven barrels 
of beef, a ton and a half of flour, and twelve butts of water of a 
hundred and eighty gallons each. 

6). 12. Were the Seamen and Slaves continued at the ufual full 
allowance of provifions and water during the whole voyage ? 

A. They were. 

13. .Is not the conftrutTiion and the conveniences on board 
a Slave Ship of more confequence to the health of the Negroes than 
confining the number of Slaves to a certain tonnage? 


G 


A. I think 
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A. I think the conftru&ion more material than the tonnage; in 
a long narrow fhip the air circulates more freely: a fhort quarter 
deck, no top-gallant forecaftle, no gangway, and a very low waift, 
are circumftances of greater advantage than a mere extenfion of 
tonnage. 

^.14 Do you remember any inftance of the fmall-pox taking 
place on board any vefiel under your command, during any paflage 
from the Coaft of Africa? 

A. I went out in 1777, in the Jofhua, a brig belonging to 
Liverpool, for 120 Slaves, and took in 184 at the lfiede Los, on the 
Windward Coaft: when I had got about 100 oh board, I perceived 
one with the fmall-pox, which I immediately put on fhore, hoping 
to flop the infection, but about a fortnight after,on my going to fea, 
I found it had broke out again. 

% 15. Did you caufe the Slaves to be inoculated at fea; and 
how long after the firft appearance of the diforder ? 

A. I caufed them to be inoculated immediately on its appear¬ 
ance, and all of them except took the infection. 

^ 16. What fuccefs attended fuch inoculation? 

A. I loft feven only out of the 184. 

17. Is the lofs of feamen on board a Slave Ship greater in 
proportion than that of landhnen ; and would not the feafoning of 
landfmen in the Weft Indies be as fatal to them as on the Coaft of 
Africa ? 

A. The greateft lofs is of landfmen—in fome parts of the Weft 
Indies I think the lofs of men equal to any lofs I ever fuftained on 
the Coaft of Africa. 

< 9 . 18. Pleafe to fay, whether, from your own experience, and 
the information of others, the late regulating act has in your opi¬ 
nion been of advantage ? 

A. In fome fhips I think it has, and in others not. 

(Signed) William Sherwood. 


RESOLVED 

9 
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RESOLVED , That the Houfe do agree to the Report. 

True Extracts from the Minutes of the Houfe. 

GEO. FRENCH, 

Clerk to the Affembly. 
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IMPORT and EXPORT of Negroes, and Negroes re¬ 
tained in the IHand, for 49 years, viz. from 1739 to 1787, 
both inclufivej diftinguifhing the Years of War from 
thofe of Peace. 


JAMAICA . 

f*739 — 

Imported. 
6,787 — 

Exported. 

598 

Retained. 

— 6,189 

War with Spain — 

| 1740 — 

5* 3 62 — 

495 

— 4,867 

*74* — 

! 1742 — 

11743. — 

4*2 45 — 

562 

— 3> e 93 


5,067 _ 

792 

— 4,275 


8,926 — 

1,368 

— 7,558 


(•1744 — 

1 *745 — 

8,755 — 

I »33 I 

— 7.424 


3.843 — 

*,344 

— 2,499 

War with Spain and 

< 1746 — 

4,703 —• 

1,502 

— 3> 2GI 

France — 

! *747 — 

10,898 — 

3,378 

— 7,520 


[1748 — 

10,430 — 

2,426 

— 8,004 

War 10 Years 

69,026 

I 3*79 6 

55 * 2 3 ° 



»749 “ 

6,858 

— 2,128 

— 4,73° 


1750 — 

3,587 

— 721 

— 2,866 


1 75 I — 

4,840 

— 713 

— 4,127 

Peace — —< 1752 — 

6,117 

— 1,038 

— 5,079 


1 753 — 

7,661 

— 902 

— 6,759 


•754 — 

9’55 l 

— 1,592 

— 7,959 


[_. I 755 — 

12,723 

— 598 

— 12,125 

Peace 

7 Years 

5**3 37 

7,692 

43,645 



‘1756 — 

11,166 — 

1,902 — 

9,264 


1757 — 

7*935 — 

9 r3 — 

6,992 

War with France — 3 

.1758 — 

3,405 — 

411. — 

' 2,994 

! 

j*759 — 

5,212 — 

681 — 

4,53 1 


1760 — 

7,573 — 

2,368 a— 


l 

L1761 — 

6,480 — 

642 — 

5,838 

War with France and 1 

] 1762 — 

6,279 — 

232 — 

6,047 

Spain — j 

[*763 —. 

10,079 — 

1,582 — 

8,497 

War 8 Years 

58,129 

8,761 

49,368 


6 O 


Peace 
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Peace 


Imported. Exported, 
f 1764 — 10,213 — 2,639 


1765 — 8,951 — 2,006 

17 66 — 10,208 — 672 

1767 — 3 » 2 48 — 375 

1768 — 5 » 95 ° — 4 8 5 

1769 — 3,575 — 420 

] 1770 — 6,824 — 836 

1 77 1 “ 4 .i 8 3 — 671 

1772 — 5,278 — 923 

1773 — 10,729 — 587 

1774 — 17,686 — 2,658 

.1775 — 1 7.364 — 3.494 


Peace 12 Years 104,209 15.766 


P 


War with America — \\yyy _ 

18,400 •— 
5, 6o 7 — 

3,384 

558 

TI 778 — 

War with America, af- { 1779 — 
lifted by France, Spain, 4 1780 — 
and Holland —1781 — 

1.1782 — 

5,191 — 

3,343 “ 
3,267 — 

7,049 — 

6,291 — 

772 

484 

252 

294 

1,868 

War 7 Years 

49,148 

7,612 


0 


Peace 


fi 7 8 3 
] i 7 8 4 

-^ 7 8 5 

i 1786 

1 o 

1*787 

Peace 5 Years 


— 9,644 

— 15,468 

— 11,046 

— 5,645 

— 5,703 


47,506 


7“ 64 

— 4,635 

— 4,667 

— 3.764 

— 2,158 


15,288 


Retained. 

7,574 

6,945 

9>536 

2,873 

5,465 

3 ,i 55 

5,988 

3 , 5 12 
4,355 
10,142 
15,028 

■ 13,87° 


88,443 


15,016 

5,049 

4,419 

2,859 

3 ,oi 5 

6,755 

4,423 


41,536 


9,580 

10,833 

6,379 

1,881 

3,545 


32,218 


abstract, 
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ABSTRACT. 



Years. 

Total retained. 

Average per Annum, 

War 

— IO — 

55*230 

— 5*523 

Peace 

— 7 — 

43*645 

— 6,235 

War 

— 8 — 

49,368 

— 6,171 

Peace 

— 12 — 

88,443 

— 7 * 37 ° 

War 

— 7 — 

4 I* 53 6 

~ 5 * 79 * 

Peace 

mmm 5 1 

32,218 

— 6,444 


4 9 

310,440 


• 

• 

AVER 

AGE 

S. 


War 


Peace 


25 Years. 


24 Years. 


5 * 5 2 3 


6,235 


6,171 


7 * 3 /O 


5 > 79 * 


6,444 


3 ) 17*485 


3) 20,049 

Medium 5,828 


6,683 


5,828 


Peace, Annual Average, exceeds War — 855 

Annual Average retained for 49 Years — — 6,335 


ACCOUNT 


















ACCOUNT of the Veflels, and Amount of their Cargoes, now employed by the Merchants of Liverpool in the African 

Slave Trade—3d March 1790. 
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Wages paid in One Year by the Boat-builders — 
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A Lift of African Ships laid up in 
Liverpool, in confequence of the 
Reftridtions on the Trade. 



Tons. 

Perfeverance — 

— 400 

Three Brothers . — 

— 260 

Elliot — 

— 400 

Kitty — 

— 350 

James — 

— 100 

Comet — 

— 254 

Langdale — 

— 209 

Gainlborough — 

— 50 

Iris — — 

— 280 

Stag — — 

— 159 

Brooks — 

— 35 ° 

Golden Age — 

— 377 

Juba — — 

— goo 

Brothers — — 

— 325 

Jofeph — — 

— 43 ° 

Lord Stanley — 

— 240 

King Grey •— 

— 145 

Nancy — — 

— 102 

Two new Ships in Diverryhoufe’s 

Yard, which cannot be fold 200 

One D° in Filher’s D° 

— 160 

One D c in Baldwins D° 

— 175 

22 Ships of — 

Tons 5,366 


A Lift of African Ships fold out of 
the Trade, or lent upon other Voya- 


ges, in confequence of the Reftric- 
tions on the Trade. 

Tons, 

Tartar •— — 

— 190 

Tom —* — 

■— 206 

Mermaid •— 

•— 200 

Lady Penrhyn — 

— 200 

Heart of Oak — 

— 150 

Apollo •— — 

— 171 

Abigail — 

— 130 

Toms — 

— 270 

Fanny — 

•— 180 

John — — 

— 200 

Mungo — — 

— 260 

Catharine — 

— 94 

— 260 

Neptune — — 

Hawke — — 

— 150 

Nancy _ 

— 200 

Jolhua — — 

— 100 

16 Ships of — 

Tons 3,061 



























MINUTES of the EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

SELECT COMMITTEE, 

APPOINTED FOR THE 

EXAMINATION of WITNESSES 

ON THE 

SLAVE TRADE, 

Reported ift April 1790. 


Witnefles Examined. 

Mr. FULLER, 

Mr. NORRIS. 


N° 8. 
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